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statue  of 

General  of  the  Army,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

General  Laud  Office,  annual  re]>ort  of  Commissioner  (vol.  1)  . .... 
Geolof^ical  Survey,  annual  report  of  Director  for  1863  ^voL  3J... 


29 


3 
4 
5 

27 


11 
9 

26 

20 

13 
9 
1 

26 

27 

18 

18 

18 

27 

27 

24 

11 
26 
27 
27 


26 

2 

10 

12 


Part. 


169 


1 
1 
1 

156 


1 
1 

116 

66 

10 
1 
1 

111 

165 

30 

33 

21 

151 

133 

97 

1 
108 
136 
173 


120 
1 
1 
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2 

2 
2 
2 


6 
4 


4 
1 


2 
5 
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INDBX   TO   BXBCUTIVB   DOCUMENTS. 


Sabject. 


Government  HoBpital  for  the  Insane,  report  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  (vol.  2) 

Grand  River,  Michigan,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
improvement  of *. 

Great  Britain,  report  irom  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  ex- 
tradition treaty  of  1882  with 

Greeely  relief  expedition,  message  from  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  relative  to 

Gold  and  silver  certificates,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  relation  to  1  he  issue  of 

Guatemala,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and 

Gun  Foundry  Board,  report  relative  to  location  for  establish- 
ing a  Government  foundry 

H. 

Hale,  W.  J.,  message  of  the  President  transmitting  papers  rela- 
tive to  claim  of 

Hancock,  Maj.  Geu.  W.  S.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Harbors  of  refnge,  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative 
to  the  care  of  the  one  at  Sand  Beach,  Lake  Huron 

Haswell,  John  H.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to 
purchase  of  "Chronological  History  "  prepared  by 

Hogs,     (ike  Swine  Products.) 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
reference  to  the  improvements  at 

Howard,  Brig.  Gen.  O.  0.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Hudfiou  River,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 
to  increase  of  estimate  for  lights  on 

Hunt,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  J.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Huron,  United  States.steamer,  findingof  court  on  loss  of  (vol.  1). 

I. 

Import  duties^  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 

to,  refunded 

letter  tiom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 
to  undervaluation  of  wool  and  woolen  yams  .. . 
report  of  Secretary  of  State  on  tariff  discrimina- 
tion against  foreign  works  of  art 

message  from  the  President  relative  to  underval- 
uation iiud  other  irregular  practices  in  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  merchandise. 

Indian  Affairs,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  (vol.  2) 

letter  from  the  Commissioner  of,  relative  to  de- 
ficiency in  appropriation  for  Indian  Bureau 

IndiMi  Bureau,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 

to  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  claims 
allowed  under  act  of  August  7,  1882,  for  serv- 
ices and  supplies  to 

report  on  open  market  expenditures 

estimate  of  appropriation  to  pay  claims  against, 

for  services  and  supplies 

Indian  Commissioners,  annual  report  of  Board  of  (vol.  2) 

Indian  Department,  tabular  statements  of  disbursements  made 

for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1883,  for  the. 
7  *dian  depredation  claims,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior showing  character  and  amount 
of  all,  presented  since  date  of  last 

report  Duceniber  6, 1882 

abstract  showing  nature  and  amount 
of  all  claims  reported  from  Decem- 
ber 5,  188:^,  to  February  20,  1884  .. 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Qfi  liatQf  claims  allowed 


11 
27 
27 
20 
20 
27 
24 


27 

2 

20 
26 


20 
2 

20 
2 


13 

18 

25 
27 


1 

150 

156 

56 

55 

154 

97 


168 
1 

53 

124 


89 
1 

91 
1 
1 


Part. 


18 

20 

25 

101 

26 

111 

26 
11 

128 

1 

13 

18 

13 

18 

20 
24 

72 
95 

27 
11 

145 

1 

6 


23 


2 


2 

3 


102 


INDEX  TO  BXHCUTIYE  DOCUMBNTf. 


IX 


Subject. 


Indian  reaeryations,  letter  fVoni  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rel- 
ative to  timber  depredatious  on 

Indian  scbooU,  report  of  the  Baperintendent  of  (vol.  2) 

IndianB,  allotment  of  laild  id  Hcvoraltv,  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  granting  to  Chippewa  In- 
dians   : 

Chippewa,  relative  to  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to., 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rel- 
ative to  damages  accruing  to  the 

Duck  Vallev,  Neveda,  relative  to  payment  to  certain  set- 
tlers in  Nevada  for  occupancy  and  improvements  on 

lands  taken  for  use  of  Shoshone  Indians  in 

Kickapoo,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rela- 
tive to  sett  lement  of  estates  of  deceased 

Liake  Traverse  Reservation,  relative  to  right  of  way  to 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  through 

the 

Mi  lie  Lac  Reservation,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on 

Shoshone,  relative  to  lands  taken  in  Duck  River  Valley 

for  Ufe  of  the 

trespass,  relative  to,  on  lands  belonging  to  Indians 

Sioux  Rieservation,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, relative   to  granting  right  of  way  to  Dakota 

Central  Railroad  through 

Interior  Department,  report  of  the  architects  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Patent  Office  building  in  the 

(vol.2) 

statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  several  Bureaus  of 

the 

Interior,  Secretary  of.    (See  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 

lotemal  Revenue,  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Intrenal  Revenue  Office,  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  persons  employed  in  the 

Internal  revenue  taxes,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

relative  to  suspension  of  taxes  for  whisky 

International  time  standard,  message  of  the  President  relative 

to  international  convention  on 

Inspector-General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Italy,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  exemption  from 
sale  of  American  College  in 

J. 

Jeaonette,  steamer,  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to 

relief  of  survivors  of 

Judge- Ad vocate-Greneral,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 


K. 

Kentucky  River,  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  locks  and  dams 

on 

Kickapoo  Indians.    (See  Indians.) 

L. 

Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition,  communications  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  relative  to  the  re- 
lief of  Greely  and  party,  composing  what  is  known  as  the 

Lake  Traverse  Indian  Reservation.    (See  Indians.) 
Land  grants.    See  under  head  of  respective  railroad  companies.) 
Lasker,  Edward,  documents  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  reso- 
lution of  House  on  death  of 

Lisht- House  Board,  letter  requesting  an  increased  estimate  for 
fightfion  t\ke  Hudson  River ...., r*-*--- •• 


13 
II 


13 
13 

20 


27 


27 
2 


26 


20 

26 
20 


Part. 


12 
12 

76 


13 

13 

13 

16 

20 

71 

27 

148 

13 
13 

13 
17 

13 

11 

11 

1 

20 

59 

15 

4 

20 

41 

20 

62 

27 
2 

13S 

1 

143 


163 
1 


117 


56 

113 
9\ 


\ 


i 


ind;ex  to  executive  documents. 


Sabject. 


Part 


Lights,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  in- 
crease of  estimate  for  lights  on  HndsoD  River 

LiviDgston,  Maj.  L.  L.,  aDnual  report  of  (vol.  1) 


M. 

Mail  con  tractors,  letter  from  the  Postmaster-Qeneral  transmittiog 
a  report  on  fiucs  imposed  on 

Mails,     (^c  Postal  Service.) 

Marine  Corps,  report  of  the  commandant  of  (vol.  1) 

Marshals,  report,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  on  the  number 
employed  iu  West  Virginia  during  le82  and  ltto3 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  Bureau  of,  annual  report  of  the  (vol.2)  .. 

Merritt,  Col.  W.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Mexican  boundary,  message  of  the  President  on  relocating  mon- 
uments marking  

Mexican  claims,  message  from  the  President  relative  to  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  specibed  by  act  of  1d78 

Mexico,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  the 

trade  between  the  United  States  and 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  boundary  between 
Guatemala  and i 

Military  Academy,  West  Point,  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
(vol.1) 

Military  establisbnient,  statement  of  expenditures  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  coutiugeut  expenses  of  the 

Militia,  abstract  of  tbe  militia  force  of  the  United  Stat€)S 

Mille  Lac  Indian  Reservation.     (See  Indians.) 

Mint,  report  of  the  Director  on  the  productior  of  precious  metals 
in  the  United  States  for  lrfr3 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  annual  report  of  the,  for  IS-d 

Money  Order  System,  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the • 

Montana,  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  (vol.  2) 

Mulvihill,  Thomas,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 
reconveyance  of  lanas  to 


N. 

National  Board  of  Health,  statement  of  expenditures  for  the 

quarters  ending  March  and  June, 

1883,  of  the 

annual  rejiort  of  the,  for  1883 

Naval  Academy,  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  (vol.  1) 

Navy,  annual  report  of  the  i^urgt  on -General  of  the  (vol.  2) 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (vol.  2) 

letter  from  the  Secretary,  iu  regard  to  presents,  &.C.,  to 

officers  of  the 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  employ- 
ment of  commi.Hsioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the , 

message  of  the  Piesideut  in  regard  to  reconstruction  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  disposition  of  un- 

seaworthy  vessels  iu 

tabular  statement  showing  the  personnel  of  (vol  1) 

Navy  Department,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  circulars  ask- 
ing for  contributions  for  political  purposes 

in  the 

statement  of  the  expenditure  of  contingent 

funds  for  1883  for 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.     (See  Secretary  of  Navy.) 
Navy. yard  Commission,  Report  oa  thi<  reorganization  of  navy- 
yards,  (vol.  1) 

Navy -yards,  tabular  statement  of  offlocrs,  marines,  and  civil  em- 

plo^N^H  employe<1  at  the  different  ^vol.  1) ... 

letter  fioin  Secretary  of  Navy  relative  to  dry-dock 
^%  t^ew  York  ,.,-... 
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20 
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27 

25 

20 
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20 


31 
19 

9 
11 

18 
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21 

8 
8 
8 

20 
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26 

27 
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20 
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8 

27 


91 
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la 
1 

75 
1 
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158 

103 

86 

154 

1 

39 
80 


177 
37 

1 
1 

29 


34 

43 

1 
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66 

125 
127 

170 
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49 
74 
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INDEX  TO   EXECUTIVE  DOCUMENTS. 


XI 


Subject. 


Neat  cAtUe.     (See  also  Animals,  domestic^ 

letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  Treasary  in  regard  to 

qaarantine  btations  for 

Kew  York,  atatement  of  sums  paid  in  to  Treasurer  by  commis- 

■ioner  of  the  port  of 

New  York  City,  report-  of  the  commissioDers  appointed  to  ap- 

praisi^  certain  premises  and  buildings  in 

report  of  Secretary'  of  Treasury  on  appointment 
of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  in  custom- 
house at 

Newcome,  L.  A.,  report  of  inspector  on  charges  against , 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  letter  from  Secretary  of  In- 
terior relative  to  the  definite  location  of  yarions  parts  of  the 
line 

O. 

CDonnell,  Patrick,  papei-s  relating  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of 

Ordnance,  annual  report  of  Chief  of  (vol.  3) 

Otia,  Col.  E.  S.,  annualreport  of  (vol.  1) 

Oxenham,  E.  L.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  present- 
ing testimonial  to  

P. 

Patent  Office,  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  accommodations 

for 

Patents,  annual  report  of  CommisHioner  of 

Payinaater-General,  annual  report  of  ^vol.  1) 

Pension  building,  report  of  the  superintending  engineer  on  the 

construction  of  the  new  (vol.  2). 

Pensions,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  ol  (vol.  1) 

Pin**  Bluff,  Arkan&as,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  harbor  at .. 
Poe,  Lieot.  Col.  O.  M.,  statistical  report  relative  to  transconti- 
nental railways  (vol.  1) 

Polar,  Melissa    G.,  message  from  President  returning  bill  for 

relief  of 

Pope,  Maj.  Gen.  John,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Poetal-cards,  estimates  for  supplying  - 

Postal  orders,  conveution  between  United  States  and  Belgium 

concerning  the  exchange  of 

Postal  service,  repi^rt  of  the  Post  master-General  relative  to  offers 

and  contracts  for  carrying  tbe  mails,  d^c 

Poetmaster-General : 
Annual  report,  in  1  volnnie,  embracing  reports  of — 

The  Post  master- General 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department 

Appropriations,  estimate  for  deficiency    

estimate  of  deficiency  for  postmasters' sala- 
ries  

Blunt,  W.  E.,  transmitting  claim  of 

Claims  of  postmasters,  list  of  claims  allowed  or  disallowed 

prior  to  December  1.  18t!3 

Pmident  of  the  United  States: 
Transmits — 
Poetmasf  er-  General : 
Contributions  for  political  purposes,  relative  to  distribu- 
tion of  circulars  asking  for 

Contributions  for  political  purposes,  relative  to  the  distri- 
bution of  circulars  asking  for  

First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

Letters  from,  relating  to : 
Mail  contractors,  relative  to  fines  and  deductions  of... 
Mailsj  offers  and  contracts  for  carrying  United  SU^te^ 
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20 
20 


27 
24 


26 


18 
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27 


27 

22 
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11 
10 
27 


27 

26 

9 

23 
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9 

26 

27 
20 

20 


20 

20 
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18 


Part 


69 
85 
42 


142 
99 


114 


33 
1 
1 

155 


141 

IS 
1 

1 

1 

151 


167 

1 

126 

1 

84 


I 

1 

123 

134 
51 

50 


48 

48 
1 

19 

84 


2 
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5 
5 


2 
2 
4 


4 
4 
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INDIX   TO   IXBCUTITB   D00UMBNT8. 


Sabjeot. 

Vol. 

No. 

Pait. 

President  of  the  United  States : 
TranAmita — 
PoBtmaster-General : 
Newcome,  L.  A.,  report  of  post-office  inspector  of  charge 
aeainsc 

24 
26 

18 

25 

16 
9 

25 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

20 
27 

20 

18 
31 

1 

27 
27 

26 

24 
26 
27 

13 
13 
13 

13 

18 
13 

13 

99 
126 

27 

100 

35 
1 

100 

50 
134 

48 

27 
177 

1 

152 
166 
120 

97 
127 
167 

15 
12 
11 

13 

21 
18 

16 

O^^^             ••""        .-«••«    «..«•«    ..••••    ......    ...a    ••••    ••..    ••..•• 

Postal-cards,  estimates  for  suDplvinfir 

Post-Office  Department,  acoonut  of  expenditure  from  con- 
tingent fund  of  the,  for  year  ending  Jane  30, 1883 

Post-Office  Department,  report  made  by  special  agents  of, 
havinir  reference  to  the  star-route  investiiration 

Railway   Mail  Service,   report  of  committee  relative  to 
gauging  the  rates  of  pay  for  carrying  the  mails  on  rail- 
road routes  

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

4 

Star  route  cases,  report  of  special  agents  of  Post-Offlce  De- 
partment having  reference  to  the  investigation  of 

Superinteodent  oi  the  RaU^av  Mail  Service 

Superintendent  of  the  Monev  Order  Svstem 

Superintendent  of  Foreien  Mails 

Topocrapher  of  the  Post-Office  Department 

Postmasters,  list  of  claims  **  for  loss  by  burglary,  fire,  or  other 

casualty"  allowed  prior  to  December  1,  1883 

estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  salaries  of. 
Post-Office  Department,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  circulars 

asking  for  contributions  for  political 
purposes  in  the : 

account  of  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the,  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1883 ,. 

Precious  metals,  report  of  Director  of  the  Mint  on  the  production 

of,  forlr<83 

President  of  the  United  States,  communications  from,  annual 

message  and  accompanying 
documents,     first     session, 

Cotton  Centennial^Exposition, 
preliminary  report  of  board 
of  managers  of  the  ...... .... 

1 

recommends  appropriation  for 
Government  exhibit  at 

Garfield,  James  A.,  relative  to 
statue  of 

Government  foundry,    report 
on   location    for   establish- 
ing a 

Navy,  relative  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the 

Polar,   Melissa  G.,  returning 
bill  for  relief 

Transmits,  by  message,  communications,  d^c,  from — 
Secretary  of  ths  Interior : 
Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company,  relative  to  right 
of  wav  throucrh  Walker  River  Reservation  to 

Chippewa  Indians,  relative  to  allotment  of  lands  in  sever- 
alty to  the  Lake  Superior 

Dakota  Central  Railway,  relative  to  right  of  way  through 
the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  to  the 

Duck  Valley,  Nevada,  relative  to  payments  of  certain  set- 
tlers in  Nevada,  for  improvements  on  lands  taken  for  use 
of  Shoshone  Indians  in 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  relative  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
bri<lco  over  Rcuublicail  River  at  or  near 

Indian  Bureau,  i-elative  to  deficiency  in  appropriation  for. 
Rickapoo  Indians,  relative  to  settlement  of  estates  of  de- 
ceaseU ,-- , , •••- 

INDEX  TO   EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


XIII 


Subject. 


Part. 


Prerident  of  the  United  States : 
Transmits,  by  message,  communications,  Sui,,  from — 
Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

Timber  depredations,  relative  to,  depredations  on  Indian 
reservations 

Trespass,  relative  to,  on  Indian  lands 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  report  of  Government 
directors  of 

Utah  Commission,  report  of 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy : 

Contributions  for  political  pu]:^)oses,  relative  to  distribution 
of  circulars  asking  for 

Greely  Relief  Expedition,  relative  to 

Secretary  of  State  : 

American  College,  Italy,  report  relative 

American-Spanish  Claims  Commission,  estimate  for  paying 
umpires  of 

China,  on  rent  of  consular  premises  in 

Colombia,  relative  to  imprisonment  of  American  citizens 
by  the  authorities  of 

Consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  report  relative 
to 

Consular  service,  relative  to  the  proposed  reorganization 
of the  

Contributions  for  political  purposes,  relative  to  distribu- 
tion of  circulars  asking  for 

Foreign  works  of  art,  report  on  tariff  discrimination  against. 

French  claims  commission,  transmitting  report  on  a  wards  of. 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to 

Great  Britain,  report  on  extradition  treaty  or  1882  with  . . . 

Hale,  W.  J.,  papers  relative  to  claim  of 

Intematienal  time  standard,  appropriations  for  convention 
to  determine 

Lasker,  Edward,  papers  relative  to  death  of 

Mexican  boundary,  papers  relative  to  selecting  monuments 
on 

Mexican  claims,  papers  and  reports  relative  to  payment  of. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala,  report  on  boundary  between 

CDonnell,  Patrick,  papers  relating  to  trial  and  execution  of. 

Oxenham,  £.  L.,  relative  to  presenting  testimonial  to 

Siamese  embassy,  relative  to  visit  of 

Spain,  relative  to  payments  made  under  treaty  by 

Swine  products,  in  regard  to  the  importation  into  Germany 

and  France  of  American 

report  of  commission  relative  to  the  impor- 
tation of  American , 

Umatilla  (steamer),  on  rewarding  the  rescuers  of  the  crew 
of 

Undervaluation,  relative  to  irregular  practices  in  impor- 
tation of  foreign  meichandise  and 

Yeneznelan  claims,  report  relative  to 

Wagner  Reinhardt,  papers  relative  to  reported  arrest  of . .  < 

Wakefield,  Va.,  letter  relative  to  wharf  and  road  at 

Wheelock,  Jobn  E.,  relative  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  of.  < 

Secretary  of  War: 
Fort  Preble  Reservation,  relative  to  purchase  of  additional 

land  for 

Fortifications,  recommending  appropriations  for  armament 

of 

Oreely  relief  expedition,  relative  to 

Lake  Traverse  Indian  Reservation,  relative  to  right  of  wav 

to  Cbicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  through. 
MnlvikUl,  Tkemas,  reeoBveyaaM  ef  lands  to 
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Snbjeot. 


President  of  the  United  States : 
TranMmits,  by  message,  commnnications,  SlCj  from — 
Secretary  ef  Bar: 

Rivers  and  harbors,  appropriations  and  expenditures  for.. . 
Schnylkill  Arsenal,  PhilMielphia,  relative  to  iK^alls  at  the. 
Signal  Office,  relstive  to  the  printing  and  binding  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  annual  report  of  Chief  of 

Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  V.  C,  relative  to  appropria- 
tion for 

Public  buildings: 

Annual  r*  port  of  the  Architect  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol (vol.  2) 

Report  of  commission  to  provide  fire-escapes  for  (vol.  2^.. . 
Rf^port  of  the  superintending  engineer  on  the  oonstructjon 

of  the  new  Pension  building  (vol.  2) 

Public  buildings  and  grounds,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Report  of  officer  in  charge  of  new  State,  War,  and  Navy 

building  (vol.  1) 

Public  lands : 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior  relative  to  unlawful  fenc- 

ing- of 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  entries 

of  lands  by  foreign  cor])orat  ions 

List  of  suspended  entries  of  lands  under  the  pre-emption 

laws 

List  of  suspended  entries  of  lands  acted  upon  by  the  Board 

of  Equitable  Adjudication 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  Navy  relative  to  an  appropria- 
tion to  hupply  deficiency  in 

Public  revenue  and  « xpenses,  statistical  abstract  of  (sixth  num- 
ber)   

Q. 

Quarantine  stations,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 

relation  t-o,  for  neat  cattle 

Qnartermaster-Qeneral,  annual  report  of  (voL  1) 

R. 

Railroads.    (Note. — See  aho  under  head  of  respective  corpora- 
tions.) 

Annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1) 

Railway  Mall  Service,  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the. 

report  of  committee  relative  to  gauging 
the  rates  of  pay  for  carrying  the  mails 

on  railroad  routes 

Rebellion  records  {see  Records  of  the  Rebellion)  (vol.  1) 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  annual  report  for  1878 

annual  report  for  1879 

Records  of  the  Rebellion,  report  of  officer  in  charge  of  publica- 
tion of  (vol.  1) 

Republican  River,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rela- 
tive to  bridge  over  the   

Revenue  Marine  Service,  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

recommending  building  new  revenue  steamer 

Right  of  way,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 

to  granting  right  of  way  to  Dakota  Central  Rail- 
road through  Sioux  Reservation,  in  Dakota 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 
to  granting  right  of  way  to  Carson  and  Colorado 
Railroad  Company  through  Walker  River  Indian 

Reservation 

Relative  to  granting  same  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  through  Lake  Traverse 
Indian  Reservation 
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INDEX  TO  EXECUTIVE  DOCUMENTS. 


XV 


Sabjeot. 


BiTen  and  hftrbon.    (Note. — See  dUo  nnder  head  of  respeotive 

names  of  rivers.) 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

appropriations  and  expenditures  fur 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  immediate 

appropriations  for 

Roger,  Col.  Thomas  H.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

S. 

Sand  Beach,  Lake  Huron,  Mich.,  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 

neers  relative  to  harbor  of  refuge  at 

Saint  Mark's  Falls  Canal,  Michigan,  letter  from  the  Chief  of  En- 

fineers  in  reference  to  the  government  and  control  of  the 

Senofield,  M^J.  Oen.  J.  M..  annual  report  of  (vol.  I ) 

8ehaylkill  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  War  relative  to  walls  at  the 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  annual  report  of 

Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

Annual  report  of,  in  4  velumcs,  embracing  reports  from — 

The  Secretary  (vol.  1) i 

Architect  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (vol.  2) 

Architect  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment building  (vol.  2) ^ 

Arizona,  governor  of  ( vt»J.  2) 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  (vol.  2) 

Board  of  visitors  of  the  Oovemment  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane (vol.  2) 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  nnd  Dumb  (vol.  2) 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (vol.  1) 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  (vol.  2) 

Commissioner  of  Pensions  (vol.  1) 

Commissioner  of  Railroads  (vol.  1) 

Commission  to  provide  fire-escapes  for  public  buildings 

(vol.2) 

Dakota,  governor  of  (vol.  2) 

Director  of  Geological  Survey  (vol.  3) 

Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum  (vol.  2) 

Montana,  governor  of  (vol.  2) 

Superintendent  of  the  Census  (vol.  2) 

Sujperintending  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the  new 

Pension  building  (vol.  2) 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools  (vol.  2) 

Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  (vol.  2) 

Surveyors-general,  annual  reports  of  (vol.  1)  

Union  Pacific  Railway,  €k)vemment  directors  of  the  (vol. 

Utah  Commission  (vol.2) 

Wyoming,  governor  of  (vol.  2) 

Letters  from,  relative  to — 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad,  report  of  Com- 
missioner of  General  Land  Office,  in  regard  to  certification 

of  lands  for 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad,  concerning  land-grant 

to 

Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company,  relative  to  right 

of  way  through  Walker  River  Reservation  to 

Cen0ns,*relative  to  proposed  census  for  1885 

Chippewa  Indians,  relative  to  allotment  of  land  in  sever- 
alty to  the 

repoii/  of  commissioner  appoint^'d  to  as- 
certain damages  accruing  to  the 

Contingent  fund,  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  several  Bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  fur 
year  ending  June,  1883 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Lretters  from,  relative  to — 
Dakota  Ceutral  Railway,  relative  to  right  of  way  through 

Sioux  Reservation  to  the 

Duck  Valley,  Nevada,  relative  to  occupancy  for  use  of  the 
Shoshone  Indians,  and  payment  to  settlers  for  improve- 
ments on  lands  in .' 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  relative  to  bridge  over  Republican 

River  at  or  near 

Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum,  suspending  certain  items 

on  account  of  disbursements  for 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  papers  touching  the  work  of  improving. 
Indian  Bureau,  relative  to  deficiency  in  appropriation  for.. 
Indian  depredation  claims,  abstract  showing  character  and 

amount  of,  since  date  of  last 

report,  December  G,  lb82 

abstract  showing  the  nature, 
character,  and  amount  of  all, 
reported  since  December  5, 
1883,  to  February  20,  1884.. .. 

list  «f,  allowed 

Indian  service,  statement  of  open  market  expenditures  for, 

up  to  and  including  January  31,  lft84 

Indian  reservations,  relative  to  timber  depredations  on 

Kickapoo  Indians,  relative  to  settlement  of  estates  of  de- 
ceased'   

Mille  Lac  Indian  Reservation,  report  on 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  relative  to  definite  location  of 

various  parts  of  the  line  of 

Patent  Office,  report  on  accommodations  for 

Pension  attorneys,  relative  to  irregular  practices  of 

Public  lauds,  list  of  suspended  entries  of  lands  under  the 

pre-emption  laws 

list  of  suspended  entries  of  lands  acted  on  by 

the  Board  of  Equitable  Adjudication 

report  relative  to  unlawful  fencing  of 

relative  to  entries  by  foreign  corporations  .. . 
Sioux  Reservation,  relative  to  right  of  way  to  Dakota  Cen- 
tral Railroad  through  the 

Telegraph  lines,  repoit  relative  to  lines  belonging  to  subsi- 
dized railroads 

Timber  depredations,  relative  to  same  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions  

relative  to  an  appropriation  to  sup- 
ply deficiency  for 

Trespass,  relative  to,  on  Indian  lands 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  report  of  Goverment  Di- 
rectors of  the 

Utah  Commission,  transmitting  report  of 

Walker  Rivor  Reservation,  relative  to  right  of  way  to  Car- 
sou  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company  through  the 

Whitman,  Marcus,  relative  to  massacre  of . .^ 

Yellowstone  Park,  on  leases  in 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  annual  report  of  (in  2  volumes),  embracing 
reports  from — 

The  Secretary  (vol.  1) 

Admiral  of  tlie  Navy  (vol.  1) 

Advisory  board  and  i  ts  proceedings  (vol  1) 

Bureau  of  Construction  aud  Repair  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (vol.  2) 

Bureau  of  Equi])meut  aud  Recruiting  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Navigation  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Ordnance  (vol.  1) 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothinc  (vol.  1) 

Bur^am  ef  St«am  Engineering  (vol.  1) 
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XVII 


Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy,  annnal  report  of  (in  2  volumes),  embrac- 
ing reports  from — 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  (vol.  1) 

Estimates  of  the  Secretary's  office  and  pay  of  the  Navy 
(vol.  1) 

Marine  Corps  (vol.  1) 

Naval  Academy  (vol.  1) 

Letters  from,  relative  to- 
Contingent  fund,  statement  of  the  expenditures  of,  for  1883. . 

Contributions  for  political  purposes,  relative  to  the  distri- 
bution of  circulars  in  bis  Department  asking  for 

Greeley  relief  exi)edit ion,  relative  to 

Jeannctte,  on  relief  of  surviors  of 

Navy,  relative  to  the  employment  of  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  of  the 

New  York  navy- yard,  relative  to  dry-dock  at 

Public  printing,  relative  to  an  approdriation  to  supply  de- 
ficiency in 

Vessels,  on  disposition  of  unsoaworthy 

Secretary  of  State : 

Annual  report  upon  Foreign  Helations 

Letter  from,  relative  to — 

American  College,  Italy,  on  threatened  confiscation  of — 

American  and  Spanish  Commission,  estimate  for  paying 
umpires  of 

China,  on  rent  of  consular  premises  in 

Chronological  history,  relative  to  purchase  of  work  pie- 
pared  by  J.  H.  Haswell 

Colombia,  report  r(3lativeto  imprisonment  of  American  citi- 
zens by  authorities  of 

Contingent  funds,  statement  of  disbursements  for  year  end- 
ing J  une  30,  lJri83,  of  the  State  Department 

€oatributions  for  political  purposes,  relative  to  the  distri- 
bution of  circulars  asking  for 

Consular  service,  report  relative  to  the  reorganization  of 
the 

Consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  report  relative 
to 

Consular  fees,  tarifi*  of 

Employes,  list  of,  in  Department  of  State 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to 

French  Claims  Commission,  report  on  awards  of 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  measures  taken  by  Great  Britain 
for  prevention  of 

Foreign  intercourse,  relative  to  certain  desired  changes  in 
the  estimates  of  his  Department  relating  to 

Foreign  works  of  art,   report    on    tariff    discrimination 
against 

Great  Britain,  report  on  extradition  treaty  of  1882  with.. . 

Hale,  W.  J.,  papers  relative  to  claim  of 

International  time  standard,  appropriation  for  convention 
to  establish , 

Lasker,  Edward,  documents  relative  to  death  of 

Mexican  boundary,  report  on  relocating  monuments  on.... 

Mexican  claims,  papers  and  reports  relative  to  payment  of 

Mexico  and  Guatemala,  on  boundary  between 

0*Donnell,  Patrick,  relative  to  trial  and  execution  of , 

Oxenham,  E.  L.,  report  relative  to  presenting  testimonials 
to 

Siamese  embassy,  report  relative  to  visit  of 

Spain,  report  relative  to  payments  made  under  treaty  by  .. 

Swine  products,  relative  to  the  restrictions  upon  importa- 
tion into  Germany  and  France  of  Amer- 
ican  

report  of  the  commlesion  relative  to  the 
jznportation  of  American 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  State — 

Letter  from,  relative  to — 
Umatilla  (steamer),  on  rewarding  the  rescuers  of  the  crew 

of 

Undervaluation,  documents  relative  to  irregular  practices 

in  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  and 

Venezuela,  relative  to  moneys  received  under  treaty  of 
1866  from 

Wagner,  Reinhardt,  papers  relating  to  reported  arrest  of. . 

Wakefield,  Va.,  relative  to  wharf  and  road  at 

Wheelock,  John  E.,  papers  in  relation  to  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Annual  report  on  the  finances,  embracing  reports  of— 

The  Secretary,  with  tables 

Annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year  1883. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Letters  from,  relative  to — 
Appropriations,  estimates  required  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  18c5 

estimates  for  deficiencies  in 

Attorneys,  statement  showing  gross  earnings  of  United 

States,  and  expenses  of  their  offices 

Cattle  disease,  transmitting  report  on 

Capitol,  transmitting  estimates  for  proposed  terrace  and 

approaches  for  United  States 

Claims,  list  of,  arising  under  act  of  July  4,  1864 

schedule  showing  list  allowed  under  exhausted  ap- 
propriations   

schedule  allowed  under  act  of  August  7,  1882,  for 
supplies,  &c.,  furnished  on  aecount  of  Indian 

service  

report  of  claims  allowed  under  exhausted  appro* 

priations... 

supplemental  list  of  certified 

-Coast  and  Greodetio  Survey,  statement  showing  expendi- 

trues  made  on  account  of  the 

Coast  officers'  fees,  statement  of . .    

Customs  districts,  statement  showing  number  of 

Customs  duties,  relative  to  refunded,  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1883 

'Customs  officers,  statement  of  fees  received  during  year 

ending  June  30,  1883,  by 

Deficiency  appropriation  asking  for,  a,  for  printing  Treas- 
ury notes 

Foreign  intercourse,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  relative  to  changes  in  his  estimates 

relatingto 

Gold  and  silver  certificates,  in  relation  to  the  issue  of 

Hudson  River,  letter  of  Light-House  Board  asking  increase 

of  appropriation  for  lights  on 

Indian  service,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  pay  claims 

against 

Internal  Revenue  Office,  relative  to  payment  of  certain 

persons  employed  in  the : 

IVIarshals,  list  of  same  appointed  in  West  Virginia  in  1882 

and  1683 

list  of  same  appointed  in  West  Virginia  in  1882 

and  1883 , 

Mexico,  letter  to  trade  between  United  States  and 

National  Board  of  Health,  statement  of  expenditures  of  the, 

for  the  quarters  ending  March 

and  June,  1883 

annual  report  of  the 
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XIX 


Subject. 


Part. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 
Letters  from,  relative  to — 

New  York  City,  appraisment  of  certain  buildings  in 

New  York  custom-bouse,  on  appointment  of  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  in 

Quarantine  stations,  in  regard  to  establishing  stations  for 
neat  cattle 

Beceipts  and  expenditures,  annual  report  for  1878 

annual  report  for  1879 

Shipping  commissioners  of  New  York,  list  of  sums  paid  into 
Treasury  by,  under  act  of  June,  1872 

Seuth  Carolina,  submitting  for  the  action  of  Congress  the 
claim  of  State  of 

Teas,  relative  to  the  importation  of  adulterated  and  spu- 
rious   

Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  report  of  the 

Treasury  Department,  report  of  the  contingent  expenses 
for  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  of  the 

Treasury  of  the  United  States,  report  as  to  amount  of  money 
in  the 

Whisky,  inclosing  report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue relating  to  suspension  of  taxes  for 

Wool,  relative  to  undervaluation  of 

Coin,  in  regard  to  mutilated  gold  and  silver 

Secretary  of  War,  annual  report  of  the,  in  4  volumes,  embracing 
reports  of — 

The  Secretary  (vol.  1) 

Adjutant-General  (vol.  1^ 

Au^ur,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  C.  (vol.  1) 

Chief  of  Engineers  (vol.  2,  part  1) 

Chief  of  Engineers  (vol.  2,  part  2) 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washingtany  October  10, 1883. 

Sib  :  In  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  on  me  by  law,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1883. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  last  year  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
Uiat  not  only  has  no  backward  step  been  taken  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement among  the  Indian  tribes,  but  some  decided  advance  has 
been  made.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  industrial  school 
education.  Some  tribes  have  been  persuaded  to  send  their  children  to 
industrial  schools  that  have  heretofore  successfully  resisted  all  efforta 
to  induce  them  to  do  so.  Whatever  of  success  has  been  attained  in 
this  matter  is  attributable  largely  to  the  increased  appropriations  which 
the  last  Congress  wisely  made  for  this  purpose.  Whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist  in  reference  to  many  questions  of  policy  as  applied 
u>  the  Indian  tribes,  one  question  may  now  be  considered  as  settled 
beyond  controversy,  and  that  is  that  the  Indian  must  be  taught  to  work 
for  his  own  support,  and  to  speak  the  English  language,  or  he  must 
give  place  to  people  who  do.  It  is  a  grave  inistake  to  suppose  that 
in  matters  of  detail  and  of  minor  importance  the  same  rule  will  apply 
to  all  Indians,  because  some  are  as  different  from  others  as  the  people 
of  different  nationalities:  but  on  the  subject  of  labor  and  language,  the 
rale  is  and  must  be  nniiorm  and  universal;  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  Indians  of  1883  are  in  advance  of  the  Indians  of  1882 
in  this  respect.    This  subject  is  discussed  more  fully  on  page  xxx. 

In  my  report  of  one  year  ago  I  called  attention  to  many  of  the  difiS- 
culties  with  which  this  office  has  to  contend  in  administering  its  affairs, 
and  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  cured  by  legislation,  some  changes 
in  law  and  practice  being  absolutely  necessary  if  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy were  to  be  attained.  But  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  press  of  busi- 
ness and  the  shortness  of  the  session,  the  needed  relief  was  not  obtained; 
so  that  we  are  now  dragging  along  in  many  of  the  old  ruts  of  the  past, 
some  of  which  have  become  dangerously  deep.  But  inasmuch  as  my 
duty  is  performed  when  I  call  attention  to  needed  legislation  and  state 
the  facts,  and  not  until  then,  I  must  of  necessity  repeat  in  substance 
part  at  least  of  what  was  contained  in  my  last  report. 

Among  the  things  needed  to  secure  success  and  efficiency  in  solving 
what  is  called  the  Indian  problem  are: 

First.  An  appropriation  to  survey  the  out-boundaries  of  Indian  reserva- 
tioHSy  so  that  both  Indians  and  white  men  may  know  where  they  have 
rights  and  where  they  have  none. ,  This  will  save  not  only  much  trouble 
and  expense,  but  also  many  lives  of  both  whit«  men  and  Indians.  This 
subject  is  alao  treated  more  at  length  on  pa^e  xvii  of  this  report. 
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Second.  A  law  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  furnish  arms  or  am- 
munition to  Indians.    ]No  sach  law  now  exists. 

Third.  More  liberal  appropriations  for  Indian  police.  I  have  urged 
this  before,  and  repeat  it  now,  for  a  very  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  the  present  pay  is  no  jast  compensation  for  the  services  of  a 
man  and  horse.  Our  Indian  police  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  have 
in  almost  every  instance  rendered  very  valuable  service,  and  ought  to 
have  more  encouragement  and  support  The  pay  of  these  police  as  now 
fixed  by  law  is  $5  per  month  for  privates  and  $8  per  month  for  officers,  a 
compensation  entirely  inadequate  to  their  proper  support,  especially  as 
many  of  them  have  families,  which  at  non-ration  agencies  are  not  entitled 
to  rations.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  be  carefiil  in  making  his  se- 
lections for  the  force,  good  men  are  secured  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. One  agent,  on  this  particular  point,  very  appropriately  remarks : 
^^  Should  the  pay  be  increased,  the  best  men  in  the  tribe  could  easily 
be  enlisted  as  a  road  to  distinction  that  formerly  was  the  reward  of 
prowess  in  battle  or  skill  in  hunting."  I  must,  therefore,  take  this  op- 
portunity of  repeating  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  annual 
report,  ^'  that  commissioned  officers  be  paid  $15  per  month,  sergeants, 
$10  per  month,  and  privates  $8  per  month.''  I  am  still,  however,  of  the 
opinion  given  in  that  report,  that  ^^a  much  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  invest  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiairs  with  dis- 
cretionary power  as  to  pay  of  Indian  police,  the  service  at  some  agencies 
being  of  vastly  more  importance  than  at  others."  It  is  hoped  Uiat  a 
liberal  spirit  of  legislation  will  be  manifested  toward  this  very  important 
matter  in  the  next  Congress. 

Fourth.  An  appropriation  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
detecting  and  prosecuting  persons  who  furnish  intoxicating  liquor  to  In- 
dians. The  reports  of  my  predecessors  for  the  last  30  years  agree  with 
singular  unanimity  in  reference  to  the  trouble  among  Indians  growing 
out  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  fact  has  been  established 
beyond  controversy,  that  it  has  been  productive  of  more  disease,  crime, 
and  loss  of  life,  than  all  otlier  causes  combined.  The  laws  now  in  force 
on  this  subject  are  found  in  Sections  2087, 2139, 2140,  and  2141,  Bevised 
Statutes,  but  exx)erieiice  has  proven  these  laws  to  be  insufficient  to  stop 
the  traffic  complained  of.  The  public  holds  this  office  accountable  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  on  Indian  Reservations,  and  when  laws 
are  violated  and  life  and  property  destroyed,  the  blame  is  unreasonably 
charged  to  a  failure  of  the  Bureau  to  enforce  existing  laws.  From  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  seems  that  our  neigh- 
bors in  Canada  manage  this  liquor  question  amongst  their  Indians  bet- 
ter than  we  do. 

The  minister  of  the  interior  in  one  of  his  reports  some  time  since  uses 
this  language : 

Tw.o  acts  passed  daring  the  recent  session  of  Parliament  claim  special  notice  in 
connection  with  Indian  SSttAn,  one  of  which  *' prohibits"  the  importation  into  or 
mannfactnre  in  the  northwest  territories  of  aU  intoxicating  liquors,  and  enforces  such 
prohibition  by  the  most  stringent  provisions.  The  other  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  mounted  police  with  ample  powers  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  liqnor  law. 

After  making  this  statement,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

The  united  operation  of  these  two  acts  has  already  done  mnch  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Uquor  traffic.  The  liquor  law  and  the  mounted  police  have  together 
succeeded  in  stamping  o9t  almost  entirely  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  Canada  it  can  be  done  here,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  unless  money  is  appropriated  to  pay  the  expense  of  enforcing  the 
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laws  already  on  our  statute  books.    1  have  repeatedly  asked  for  this, 
and  now  ask  again.    An  Indian,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  said : 

We  don't  make  whisky  ourselves^  and  we  tell  onr  young  men  not  to  drink  it,  but 
we  can't  help  it  so  lone  as  white  men  sell  it  to  them.  We  don't  know  how  to  make 
the  white  men  take  uie  whisky  away,  but  the  great  men  at  Washington  do.  We 
hope  they  will  help  ns. 

And  I  new  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  Indian  and  urge  upon  the 
^^ great  men  at  Washington''  to  make  it  possible  for  this  Bureau  to  de- 
tect and  prosecute  the  wretches  who  violate  law,  and  transform  other- 
wise peaceable  Indians  into  intensified  savages  by  introducing  fire-water 
among  them.  ^ 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  also  demands  attention.  Most  Indians 
will  drink  intoxicating  liquor  whenever  and  wherever  they  can  get  it. 
It  will  therefore  be  impossible  to  eradicate  this  evil  so  long  as  the  law 
authorizes  any  Department  of  the  Government,  or  any  agent  thereof, 
to  introduce  liquor  on  an  Indian  reservation  on  any  pretense  whatever. 
Section  2139,  Bevised  Statutes,  makes  it  a —       f 

Sufficient  defense  to  any  charge  of  introducing  or  attempting  to  introdnce  liqnor  into 
the  Indian  cohntry,  that  the  acts  charged  were  done  by  order  of  or  under  authority 
from  the  War  Department,  or  any  officer  duly  authorized  thereunto,  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

And  section  2140  provides  that — 

It  shall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  Indian,  to  take  and  deslnroy  any  ardent  spirits  or  wine  found  in  the  Indian 
country  exc^i  9uek  a$  may  he  introduced  there  hy  the  War  Department, 

No  one  claims  that  liquors  thus  '< introduced"  are  less  pernicious  in 
their  effects  than  those  obtained  from  any  other  source.  These  laws 
were  passed  when  the  Indians  were  under  the  control  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  this  extraordinary  privi- 
lege should  longer  be  retained.  In  my  opinion  no  ardent  spirits  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Indian  country  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
nor  their  sale  permitted  within  twenty  miles  of  an  Indian  reservation; 
but  under  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  ale, 
beer,  and  preparations  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  disguised  as  medicine^s, 
are  sold  at  military  posts  to  soldiers  and  civilians;  and  although  the 
post  traders  are  not  i>ermitted  to  sell  it  directly  to  the  Indians,  yet  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  the  Indians  to  obtain  it  from  the  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians to  whom  it  is  furnished. 

By  General  Order  No.  24,  dated  February  22, 1881,  issued  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  by  order  of  the  President,  the  sale  of  intox- 
ieating  liquors  at  military  posts  and  stations  was  forbidden ;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  lager  beer  and  other  malt  liquors  are  not  considered  **  intox- 
icating liquors,"  and  therefore  are  not  prohibited  in  the  aforesaid  order. 
Hence  post  traders  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department  con- 
sider themselves  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  malt  liquors  in  such  quan- 
tities as  may  suit  the  demands  of  their  trade.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
working  of  this  construction  of  the  President's  order,  it  has  been  stated 
that  at  one  of  the  military  posts,  where  the  troops  number  less  than 
than  200,  72,000  pints  of  lager  beer  were  consumed  in  three  weeks, 
which  is  about  17  pints  per  day  for  each  man.  I  am  also  informed  that 
most  of  the  lager  beer  which  is  sold  at  these  military  posts  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  that  particular  trade,  and  contains  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirits,  instead  ofthe  5  to  Iz  per  cent,  contained  in  the  ordinary  lager 
beer.  I  am  therefore  constrained  to  believe  that  until  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  liquor  of  any^kind^  under  whatever  name  or  subterfuge  its  »ale 
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or  iDtroduction  on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation  may  be  attempted,  is 
forbidden  by  law,  its  sad  and  demoralizing  effects  among  the  Indians  will 
continue  to  exist. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  complaints,  from  Wh  whites  and  Indians, 
of  wrongs  and  outrages  committed  by  drunken  Indians.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  letter  of  an  Indian  agent  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  many  others: 

Sir  :  I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  a  report  that  you  were  determiued  to  spare  no 
efibrt  to  suppress  the  whisky  trade  among  the  Indians.  Now,  whether  in  this  item  of 
news  there  is  any  tnith  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  more  potent  obstacle  ex- 
ists, to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  than  the  curse  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  have 
more  to  contend  with  in  this  direction  than  in  all  others.  Under  its  baleful  influence 
the  men  are  robbed  of  their  land  and  hard  earnings,  the  women  are  demoralized  and 
rendered  worse  than  brutes,  and  aU  are  kept  in  the  vilest  of  degradation,  and  much 
of  t1*e  effort  to  lift  by  education  and  improvement  these  otherwise  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  people  from  their  normal  condition  of  barbarism  is  frittered  away  through 
the  heartless  cupidity  of  the  dealer  in  this  poisonous  stuff. 

But  bad  as  it  IS  here,  I  think  among  the  Indians  of  the  far  West  and  Northwest  it  is 
infinitely  worse.  I  was  recently  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  some  time  at 
JStanding  Rook  Agency,  that  the  influence  of  this  poisonous  stuff  was  fearful ;  and  at 
aU  the  militiuy  posts  among  the  Indians,  while  the  Indian  trader  was  prohibited 
from  selling  liquors  at  anv  rate,  the  post  trader  at  the  military  post  ih  the  immediate 
vicinity^  made  tlie  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  his  principal  business,  and,  for  the 
population,  the  amount  was  simply  enormous ;  that  while  he  was  there,  a,  single 
steamboat  landed  for  this  man  six  car  loads  of  beer  and  fifteen  barrels  of  whisky  ; 
that  while  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell  to  Indians  he  sold  ad  libitum  to  ofl9cers  and  sol- 
diers, and  the  scenes  of  drunken  debauchery  in  which  not  only  soldiers  and  Indians 
mingled  promiscuously,  and  not  infrequently  ofl^cers  also,  were  too  shameful  to  narrate, 
and  the  degradation  to  which  these  guardians  of  the  nation's  honor  subjected  the 
Indian  women  is  too  disgraceful  to  be  named. 

I  also  submit  that  the  punishments  imposed  by  existing  statutes  on 
this  subject  are  not  commensurate  with  the  enormity  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted. The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  makes  the  penalty  for  its  violation 
ru>t  more  than  two  years  imprisonment,  and  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  fine.  It  should  read  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars.  I  deem  this  change  absolutely  necessary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  courts  are  extremely  tender-heartea 
when  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  on  a  wretch  who  furnishes  liquor  to 
Indians.  In  some  cases,  after  an  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money, 
the  guilty  party  has  been  fined  one  dollar,  or  imprisoned  one  day,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  violator  of  the  law  laughs  at  the  flBtrce,  and  goes 
on  with  his  nefarious  business. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  almost  every  report  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  so  little  attention  has  been  given  by  Congress  to  the  various 
recommendations  for  more  stringent  laws  on  this  subject,  that  it  would 
appear  superfluous  to  bring  the  matter  so  constantly  to  your  attention; 
but  I  am  so  clearly  convinced  that  the  suggestions  made,  if  enacted  into 
a  law,  would  materially  aid  the  Department  in  raising  the  Indians  to  a 
higher  state  of  civilization,  that  I  would  be  derelict  to  my  duty  if  I 
failed  to  repeat  and  reaffirm  my  official  observations  and  convictions  in 
this  regard.  If  my  space  would  allow  I  could  fill  pages  with  the  testi- 
mony of  civil  and  militarj"^  officers  in  support  of  what  is  here  stated,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the  necessity  of  making  such 
changes  in  the  law  as  will  make  it  possible  to  punish  those  who  furnish 
intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Under  the  present  system  of  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
service,  and  the  rulings  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
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setUement  of  accoants,  this  office  is  very  mach  embarrassed,  and  lar^e 
loss  of  funds  is  occasioned.  Money  that  might  be  very  advantageously 
used  if  the  Department  had  any  power  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the 
matter,  now  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  every  year,  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  because  some  change  or  circumstance 
occnrB  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  appro- 
priation was  made.  If  the  appropriations  were  made  more  in  bulk,  or 
so  as  to  allow  the  Department  to  use  its  discretion  in  their  expenditure, 
80  that  any  part  of  an  appropriation  not  needed  for  the  object  or  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  made,  or  that  could  be  spared  therefrom,  could 
be  used  for  some  other  object  or  purpose  in  the  Indian  service,  it  would 
aid  very  materially  the  smooth  and  successful  operations  of  this 
office;  provided  always,  however,  that  no  treaty  stipulations  should  in 
any  manner  be  interfered  with.  No  one,  however  well, posted  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Office,  can  by  any  possibility  know  elactly  what 
will  be  needed  at  every  point  for  one  year  in  advance,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  members  of  Congress  cannot  be  better  posted  in  these  matters 
than  those  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  every  part  of  it  for  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  If  Congress  will  fix  the  amount 
to  be  expended  for  the  Indian  service,  and  leave  the  Depsrrtmentto  dis- 
tribute it  as  the  wants  of  the  service,  seem  to  require,  I  am  confident  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  manner  of  doing  business. 
Under  the  present  system  some  non-treaty  tribes  of  Indians  receive  3 
pounds  gross  of  beef  per  capita  each  day,  and  some  2  ounces  per  capita 
each  day.  If  the  plan  I  suggest  were  adopted,  this  disproportion  could  be 
remedied,  while  it  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  present  system. 

If  the  manner  of  making  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  War  Department,  it  will  add  strength  to  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  made.  The  appropriations  for  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  year  1883,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  $25,000,000,. 
were  made  under  less  than  sixty  different  heads,  leaving,  very  properly 
as  I  believe,  a  large  discretion  Vith  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  their 
disposal.  The  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  of  about  one-fourth 
that  amount  is  cut  up  into  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  separate  and  dis- 
tinct appropriations,  each  one  of  which  must  be  used  as  specially  pro- 
vided, and  for  no  other  purpose,  although  it  may  happen  that  in  one 
place  there  is  an  abundance,  while  in  another  want  and  famine  may  pre- 
vail. In  other  words,  the  whole  War  Department  with  all  its  bureaus 
has  only  about  sixty  different  appropriations,  while  the  Indian  Bureau 
alone  has  its  appropriations  under  two  hundred  and  sixty  different 
heads.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  this  in  order  that 
the  much-needed  change  may  be  made  in  the  manner  of  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  service. 

INDIAN  AGENTS. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  that  almost  any  man 
will  do  for  an  Indian  agent,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  belief,  men  who 
are  broken  down  physically,  financially,  or  politically  are  frequently 
recommended  for  that  position.  The  civilization  and  elevation  of  the 
Indians  depends  more  upon  the  agents  who  have  their  immediate  care 
and  management  than  upon  any  and  all  other  instrumentalities  com- 
bined, and  hence  none  but  the  best  class  of  men  should  be  selected  for 
this  service,  and  to  them  a  fair  compensation  should  be  paid.  I  said  in 
my  last  report,  and  say  now,  that — 

If  the  agent  is  an  honest,  industHoM,  and  intelligent  Christian  man,  with  the  phy^xca 
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ability  and  disposition  to  endure  hardships  and  courageously  encounter  difficulties 
and  disappointments,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  is  morally,  mentally,  and  physically 
above  the  average  of  what  are  considered  good  men,  he  will  work  wonders  among 
these  wards  of  the  nation. 

Sometimes  sach  men  are  foand  who  are  williog  to  undertake  this 
work  for  the  good  that  they  hope  to  accomplish,  but  they  soou  find 
themselves  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  hampered  and  embar- 
rassed by  regulations  and  rulings  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
business  or  any  other  department  of  the  Government ;  and  in  place  of 
the  support  and  sympathy  which  tbey  expected  from  the  Government, 
they  are  harassed  and  annoyed  by  technical  rulings  in  conducting  the 
afi'airs  of  the  agency  to  such  an  extent  that  they  become  disheartened, 
despondent,  and  disgusted,  and  abandon  the  work  upon  which  they 
entered  with  high  hopes  of  doing  good.  One  agent,  who  was  appointed 
upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  United  States  Senator  from  his  State, 
wrote  me  a  few  weeks  since,  after  being  in  the  service  about  one  year, 
using  this  language: 

If  I  had  known  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  of  the  heavy  responsibility,  trouble, 
sleepless  nights,  and  agony  of  mind  I  have  had  to  undergo,  $5,000  salary  would  not 
have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  office.  I  would  now  reaign  if  I  could  in  justice  to 
myself  and  bondsmen. 

Another  of  our  agents,  a  live,  wide-awake,  energetic  man,  in  tendering 
his  resignation  for  the  second  time  a  few  weeks  since,  uses  the  following 
language: 

I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  renew  the  tender  of  my  resignation.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  add  any  reasons  to  the  ones  already  given,  but  I  wiU  say  this:  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  after  digesting  all  that  was  said  to  me  by  the  chief  of  the  Indian  division 
of  the  Second  ComptroUer's  Office,  that  no  care,  no  honesty,  will  prevent  a  man  in 
this  position  from  being  robbed  by  legal  process,  and  farther,  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
is  powerless  to  protect  its  officers.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  afl^nt  can  perform  the 
higher  duties  for  which  he  was  placed  here  without  sooner  or  Giter  being  compelled 
to  spend  his  own  money  to  defend  himself  from  some  unjust  charge.  I  have  the 
asstirance  of  this  same  chief  of  division  in  the  Second  Comptroller's  Office,  that  in  case 
an  agent  acting  on  his  own  j  ndgment  did,  by  an  expenditure  of  five  dollars,  save  the 
Qovemment  a  million,  he  would  compel  him  to  refund  that  five  dollars  if  he  could. 
I  cannot  afford,  after  doing  my  whole  duty,  to  spend  a  thousand  dollars,  to  prove  it, 
and  I  don't  propose  to  spend  my  money  on  claim  agents,  either. 

The  Indian  service  loses  very  many  of  its  best  agents  because  of  the 
unnecessary  and  vexatious  manner  of  keeping  and  settling  their  ac- 
counts. No  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  could  be  carried  on 
one  year  on  the  same  system.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  in  practice,  and  is  in  effect  discounting  good  men  and 
offering  a  premium  on  bad  or  incompetent  ones. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  Indian  agents  have  to  live  in  houses 
which  are  in  wretched  condition,  much  less  comfortable  than  stables 
for  horses  and  mules  in  civilized  communities.  At  least  $100,000 
should  be  appropriated  this  year  for  construction  and  repair  of  build- 
ings at  agencies. 

CLAIMS  OF  INDIANS  AGAINST  THE  CK>yEBNBi£NT. 

The  practice  of  approving  contracts  to  collect  from  the  Government 
money  due  the  Indians  is  one  that,  in  my  judgment,  ought  not  to  exist. 
The  Government  claims  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Indians,  and  as  such 
is  clearly  under  obligation  to  guard  their  interests  and  protect  them  in 
their  rights;  but,  under  section  2103  of  the  Re\ised  Statutes,  it  has  for 
years  been  the  practice  to  approve  of  contracts  by  which  outside  parties 
^are  taken  from  the  Indians  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  serv- 
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ice  which  oa^ht  not  to  have  cost  the  ludiaus  one  cent.  If  the  Gov* 
ernment,  acting  as  giiardiao,  owes,  or  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians, 
money  or  property  belonging  to  them,  the  clearest  and  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense  and  comuion  honesty  require  that  the  ward  should  not 
be  compelled  to  suffer  loss  to  obtain  what  is  jnstly  due  him.  During 
the  last  four  years  agreements  have  been  entered  into  between  Indians 
and  different  attorneys  by  which  these  attorneys  were  to  receive  from 
the  Indians  $755,221.28  for  collecting  from  the  Government  money  said 
to  be  due  the  Indians.  Kow  it  is  ver^^  certain  that  if  money  is  due  any 
tribe  of  Indians  that  fact  can  be  ascertained  by  some  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  has  access  to  all  the  treaties  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof  as  readily  as  by  any  other  person,  if  not  more  readily,  and  I 
submit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  the  wards  of 
the  nation  receive,  free  of  cost,  what  is  justly  due  them,  while  it  is 
equally  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  no  unjust  claim  is  paid. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  had  the  hpnor  to  address  a 
letter  to  you  on  this  subject,  wluch  I  believe  met  with  your  entire 
approval,  in  which  I  sugj^ested  that  provision  should  be  made  by  law 
for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  who  should  attend  to  all  cases  where 
money  might  be  justly  due  from  the  Government  to  the  Indians;  that 
this  should  be  his  entire  business;  and  that  he  should  receive  such  a 
salary  as  would  secure  the  services  of  a  person  with  sufficient  legal 
ability,  integrity,  and  business  capacity  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done 
either  the  Government  or  the  Indians.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a 
departure  from  the  rule  that  has  governed  the  Department  for  many 
years,  but  I  submit  that  that  is  no  argument  against  it,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  age  sanctifies  error. 

LAWS  FOR  THE  aOYEBNMENT  OF  INDIANS. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  this  office  for  several  years  past,  attention 
has  been  invited  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  some  suit- 
able code  of  laws  for  Indian  reservations.  Indians  in  the  Indian  country 
are  not  punishable  for  crimes  or  offenses  committed  against  the  persons 
or  property  of  each  other.  Such  offenses  are  generally  left  to  the  pen- 
alties of  tribal  usage,  involving  personal  vengeance  or  pecuniary  satis- 
fEKstion,  or  the  offenders  are  subjected  to  a  few  weeks  or  months  arbi- 
trary confinement  in  an  agency  guardhouse  or  military  fort.  The  Indian 
is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  under 
the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  and  only  gets  into  Federal  courts  as  a  ci\il 
litigant,  in  occasional  instances,  by  favor  of  special  law,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  and  Territories  he  has  no  standing  at  all  in  court. 

The  evils  resulting  from  this  state  of  affairs  are  forcibly  described  by 
Bishop  Hare  in  his  annual  report,  dated  September  11, 1877.    He  says: 

Civilizstion  hMloosenedy  in  aome  places  broken,  the  bonds  which  regulate  and  help 
together  Indian  society  in  its  wild  statCi  and  has  failed  to  give  the  People  law  and 
officers  of  jostice  in  their  place.     This  evil  still  continues  unabated,    women  are 
bmtaUy  beaten  and  outraged ;  men  are  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  the  Indians  who  are 
friendly  to  schools  and  churches  are  intimidated  and  preyed  upon  by  the  evil-disposed ; 
childrcni  are  molested  on  their  way  to  school,  and  schools  are  dispersed  by  bands  of 
Tagmbonds ;  but  there  is  no  redress.    This  accursed  condition  of  things  is  an  outrage 
upon  the  One  LawffiTer.    It  is  a  disffrace  to  our  land.    It  should  make  every  man 
who  sits  in  the  natumal  halls  of  legislation  blush.    And,  wish  well  to  the  Indians  as 
we  may,  and  do  for  them  what  we  wiU,  the  efforts  of  oiVil  agents,  teachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries are  like  the  strug[glee  of  drowning  men  weighted  with  lead,  as  long  as  by  the 
absence  of  law  Indian  society  is  left  without  a  base. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress  on  repeated  recommendaUow^ 
fit>m  this  ofBee  and  numberless  petitions  firom  Government  of&cioAft) 
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institutioDs,  religious  societies,  missionaries,  and  other  philanthropist's' 
asking  for  the  enactment  of  a  general  statute  putting  Indians  under  the 
restraints  and  protection  of  law.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  pending 
the  long  delay  in  the  enactment  of  a  general  law  on  the  subject,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Indians  might  soon  be  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  in  another  way.  In  Dakota  and  Kew  Mexico  are  nearly 
60,000  Indians.  If,  when  those  Territories  become  States,  it  shall  be 
provided  that  the  respective  Stato  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  reservations  within  the  boundaries  of  those  States,  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  residing  therein  will  be  vastly  improved.  And  I  would 
particularly  recommend  that  hereafter,  whenever  a  State  is  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  act  of  admission  shall  contain  a  provision  giving  to 
Indians  within  its  limits  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  en- 
joyed by  the  citizens  thereof,  and  subjecting  them  to  like  penalties,  liabil- 
ities, restrictions,  &c.,  except  in  oases  specially  otherwise  provided  for 
by  treaty  or  acl  of  Congress. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  confer  both  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction on  the  several  States  and  Territories  over  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions within  their  respective  limits,  and  make  the  person  and  property 
of  the  Indian  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Stato  or  Territory  in  which 
he  may  reside  (except  in  cases  where  such  property  is  expressly  ex- 
empted by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress),  and  give  him  all  the  rights  in  the 
courts  enjoyed  by  other  persons. 

As  demonstrating  the  incongruity  of  existing  statutes  in  relationl 
to  crimes  committed  by  Indians,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  radica^ 
amendment  thereof,  I  desire  to  invite  special  attention  to  anoccurrenc 
which  has  been  brought  prominently  before  this  office  during  the  cur 
rent  year.  On  the  18th  September,  1882,  Hobert  Poisal,  a  half-breed 
Arapaho  belonging  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  while  driving  home  with  his  niece,  Mrs.  Meagher,  from 
the  Sacred  Heart  Mission,  in  tiie  Pottawatomie  country  in  that  Terri- 
tory, whither  they  had  been  to  place  some  of  their  children  at  school,  was 
shot  down  and  killed  by  Johnson  Foster,  a  Creek  Indian.  This  occurred 
at  a  point  about  45  miles  east  of  the  agency,  on  the  Shawneetown  road, 
about  20  miles  from  Kickapoo  Village,  on  the  Pottawatomie  Eeservation, 
a  tract  of  country  specially  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  for  the  Potta- 
watomies  and  Shawnees.  There  was  no  apparent  motive  for  the  murder 
other  than  plunder.  The  murderer  was  arrested  by  the  Seminole  Light 
Horse  and  brought  into  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  whence,  in 
order  to  escape  the  summary  vengeance  threatened  by  the  Arapahoes, 
he  was  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities  at  Fort  Keno  for  safe 
keeping. 

The  facts  being  reported  to  this  Department,  and  an  examination  of 
the  treaties  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  seemingly  favoring 
the  view  that  the  United  States  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted, the  honorable  Attorney-General,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department,  instructed  the  United  States  attorney,  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
prisoner  to  Fort  Smith,  and  for  his  trial  there  before  the  United  States 
court.    Section  2145  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides — 

Except  as  to  crimes  the  punishment  of  which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  this  title 
the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  pnnishment  of  crimes  committed  in 
any  place  within  the  sole  and  exclusiye  jorisdiction  of  the  United  States,  except 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  extend  to  the  Indian  cotmtry. 

Section  2146  enacts — 

The  preceding  Bection  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  cr%VM$  committed  hy  one 
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IniioH  agitin9t  the  person  or  properly  of  another  IndiaUf  nor  to  any  Indian  committing 
ukj  offense  in^  the  Indian  country  who  has  been  punished  by  the  local  law  of  the 
tribe,  or  to  any  case  where  by  treaty  stipulations  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such 
offenses  is  or  may  be  secured  to  the  Indian  tribes  respectively.  (See  *  An  act  to  cor- 
rect errors  uid  supply  omissions  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved February  18,  1875;  18  Stet.,  p.  316.) 

The  United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  hav- 
ing expressed  the  opinion  that  nnder  section  2146,  above  quoted,  the 
United  States  coart  was  without  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  and  that 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  offender  was  a  matter  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians  themselves,  the  honorable  Attorney-General  was 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a  useless  expense  to  transport  the  prisoner 
to  Fort  Smith,  but  invited  a  further  expression  of  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment before  issuing  definite  instructions  to  the  district  attorney. 
On  the  4th  November  last  this  office  replied  through  the  Department,  and 
referred  to  the  second  clause  of  the  treaties  with  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Indians  (15  Stat.,  593;  Jd.,  655),  reading  as  follows — 

If  bad  men  amons  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  Indians, 
the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  maSie  to  the  a^ent  and  forwarded  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washinpfton  city,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the  offender 
to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  also  re- 
imburse the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 

and  took,  the  position  that  the  murder  having  been  committed  within  the 
Pottawatomie  country,  the  prisoner  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
^<  other  people  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  was 
excepted  ii-om  the  general  law  as  expressed  in  section  2146,  and  therefore 
that  the  United  States  court  could  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case :  citing 
the  case  of  Crow  Dog,  a  Sioux  Indian  recently  tried  and  convicted  by  the 
United  States  court  in  Dakota,  for  the  murder  of  Spotted  Tail,  an  Indian 
of  the  same  tribe.  On  the  7th  November  last  the  honorable  Attorney- 
General  replied  to  the  effect  that,  while  admitting  there  was  some  ground 
for  the  argument,  he  considered  the  question  of  jurisdiction  by  the  United 
States  court  over  the  case  as  so  doubtful  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to 
incur  the  expense  of  the  prisoner's  removal  and  trial  at  Eort  Smith. 

The  military  authorities  at  Fort  Beno,  having  applied  through  the 
War  Department  to  be  relieved  of  the  custody  of  the  prisoner,  this 
office,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  by  letter  of  the 
llth  June  last,  inquired  of  the  Department  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  the  prisoner.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  courts 
of  the  Greek  ]^ation,  to  which  nation  the  prisoner  belonged,  were  with- 
out jurisdiction,  the  murder  having  been  committed  outside  the  limits 
of  their  country;  that  the  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies, 
within  whose  boundaries  the  crime  was  committed,  had  no  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  case,  and  that  neither  the  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes  nor  the 
Absentee  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies  were  parties  to  the  reciprocity 
compact  entered  into  between  the  Gherokee,  Muscogee,  Seminole,  Osage 
and  other  natjons^  on  the  4th  June,  1870  (see  Laws  of  Muscogee,  or 
Creek  !Nation,  edition  1880,  p.  85) ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  in  view  of 
the  many  complications  attendant  on  the  case  the  Attorney- General  be 
requested  toj*econsider  his  decision,  to  the  end  that  the  question  of  juris- 
diction might  be  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  court,  or  that  the 
Department  be  pleased  to  indicate  what  action  should  be  taken  upon  the 
reqaest  of  the  War  Department,  in  order  that  full  justice  might  be  done 
all  parties  concerned.  Said  letter  having  been  duly  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  honorable  Attorney-General  on  the  27tli 
June  last  replied  at  considerable  Jengtb,  settiug  forth  his  views  on  t\i^ 
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^ 

legal  aspect  of  the  case  and  adhering  to  his  opinion  already  expressed 
that  there  was  but  little  ground  to  hope  that  the  United  states  court 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  Becognizing,  however,  the  embarrass- 
ments prevailing,  he  stated  that  if  it  occurred  to  the  Department  as  a 
matter  of  importance  that  the  opinion  of  the  courts  should  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  crime  he  would  cheerfully  execute 
whateversuggestion  might  be  made,  adding  that  such  prosecution,  what- 
ever its  issue,  might  mpre  effectually  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
general  subject,  which  indeed  seemed  to  require  further  legislative  con- 
sideration. Thereupon  the  Department,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
this  office,  availed  itself  of  the  Attorney-General's  suggestion,  and,  under 
date  of  the  24th  July  last,  requested  that  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Kansas  be  directed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner  before  the  United  States  district  court  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  to  which,  by  act  of  Congress  of  January  6, 1883,  is  committed 
jurisdiction  over  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  lying  north  of  the 
Canadian  Hiver  and  east  of  Texas  and  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  not 
set  apart  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes 
(22  Stat.,  400). 

In  the  mean  time  the  prisoner,  Johnson  Foster,  had  been  removed  from 
thfe  guard-house  at  Fort  Eeno  by  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  en 
route  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  there  to  be  tried  for  horse-stealing  and 
other  minor  offenses  previously  pending  against  him.  The  deputy 
secured  a  strong  guard  of  trooi)8  to  assist  in  escorting  the  prisoner  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  agency,  notwithstanding  which  a  small  party  of 
yoking  Arapahoes  made  a  bold  dash  when  about  15  miles  out  fh)m  the 
agency*  and  came  very  near  getting  their  man,  but  finally  abandoned 
the  attempt.  I  am  since  officially  informed  by  the  agent  that  while  on 
the  road  to  Fort  Smith  and  near  the  Osage  Agency,  Foster  succeeded 
in  brutally  murdering  McWeir,  the  marshal's  assistant,  and  in  making 
his  escape.    At  last  accounts  he  was  at  large. 

Of  course,  in  the  event  of  his  recapture,  having  now  murdered  a  white 
man,  there  can  be  no  failure  of  justice  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States  court,  but  I  have  purposely  referred  to  this  case  in  detail 
as  a  glaring  instance  of  the  injustice  of  a  law  which,  by  remitting  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  a  murderer  of  one  of  their  own  race  to  the 
Indians  themselves,  recognizes  the  forfeiture  of  a  few  ponies  or  other 
property  to  the  murdered  man's  relatives  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
the  crime.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  position  contended  for 
by  this  office  in  the  Johnson  case  would  have  been  wholly  tenable  be- 
fore the  United  States  court.  In  that  respect  I  am  bound  to  defer  to 
the  opinion  of  the  honorable  Attorney-General,  although  he  admitted 
that  the  question  was  one  by  no  means  firee  from  doubt;  bat  I  do  ven- 
ture to  maintain  that  tliis  case  pre-eminently  shows  that  it  is  high  time 
that  crimes  among  Indians  should  be  defined  by  United  States  laws, 
and  the  Department  be  relieved  from  all  possible  chance  of  future 
embarrassment  by  reason  of  the  exception  contained  in  the  statute  re- 
ferred to.  What  is  required  is  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and 
oft'enses  among  the  Indians  themselves,  one  which  shall  make  the  Indian 
equally  secure  with  the  white  man  in  his  individual  rights  of  person  and 
property,  and  equally  amenable  for  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  others. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

On  the  10th  of  April  last  you  gave  your  official  approval  to  certain 
rales  ^verninjT  the  ^^  court  of  Indian  offenses,"  prepared  in  this  office 
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in  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of^  December  2 
last.  These  rules  prohibit  the  sun-dance,  scalp-dance  and  war-dance, 
l>olygaray,  theft,  &c.,'and  provide  for  the  organization  at  each  agency 
of  a  tribunal  composed  of  Indians  empowered  to  try  all  cases  of  infrac- 
tion of  the  rules.  Printed  copies  of  the  rules  have  been  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous United  States  Indian  agencies  (except  the  agency  for  the  five  civ- 
ilized tribes),  with  instructions  to  agents  to  nominate  the  judges  pro- 
vided for  therein.  Many  of  the  agents  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  or- 
ganize the  court ;  some  asking  for  further  time,  others  reporting  their 
inability  to  secure  the  services  of  proper  men  to  fill  the  positions,  the 
larger  proportion,  however,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  the  delay  that  their 
Indians  positively  refuse  to  accept  a  position  as  judge  unless  their  serv- 
ices in  that  capacity  are  paid  for  by  the  Government.  If  this  latter  ob- 
jection were  removed,  and  an  appropriation  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
stated  salary  for  the  judges,  say  $20  per  month,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  <^  court  of  Indian  offenses,"  with  some  few  modifications,  could  be 
placed  in  successful  operation  at  the  various  agencies,  and  thereby 
many  of  the  barbarous  customs  now  existing  among  the  Indians  would 
be  entirely  abolished. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  an  Indian  should  be  permitted  to  indulge 
in  practices  which  are  alike  repugnant  to  common  decency  and  morality; 
and  the  preservation  of  good  onler  on  the  reservations  demands  that 
so  me  active  measures  should  be  taken  to  discourage  and,  if  possible, 
put  a  stop  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  ^heathenish  rites.  W  th 
this  end  in  view  the  several  courts  are  to  be  organized:  but  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  carry  this  plan  into  successfhl  operation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  arrangement  be  made  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  to 
those  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  as  judges.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  Congress,  asking  an  appropria 
tion  of  $50,000  to  be  used  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  at  the 
rate  of  $20  each  per  montti,  the  surplus  to  be  used  in  paying  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  organization  of  the  court  and  the  employment 
of  such  officers  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  and  execute  the 
various  orders  and  decrees  of  the  court. 

In  my  opinion  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  would  be  in  the  line 
of  economy,  in  that  it  would  avoid  much  of  the  expense  heretofore  in- 
curred by  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  offenses  which  now 
come  under  the  rules  referred  to. 

ALLOTMENT  OP  LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY,  AND  PATENTS. 

During  the  year  fifty-one  certificates  of  allotments  have  been  issued 
to  the  Pawnees,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of 
April  10, 1876  (19  Stat.,  30),  and  nineteen  to  the  Ghippewas  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  March  10, 1867  (16  Stat.,  721).  Patents 
have  been  issued  as  follows:  To  the  Ghippewas  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi,  under  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  September  30, 1854  (10  Stat.,  1110),  on  the  La  Pointe  or  Bad 
River  Beservation,  thirty-four,  and  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reserva- 
tion, eighteen ;  to  the  Winnebagoes,  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of 
February  21,  1863  (12  Stat.,  658),  four;  to  the  Eickapoos,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  28, 1862  (13  Stat., 
624),  eleven ;  and  to  the  Stsseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux,  under 
tiie  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19,  1867  (15  Stat.,  505),  nine*, 
making  the  total  number  of  certiBcatm  aud  patents  issued  one  ^uu- 
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ilred  and  forty-six.  Fifty  Santee  Sioux  have  made  homestead  entries 
under  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Sioux  Indians,  concluded  April  29, 1868  (15  Stat.,  635).  Allotments 
have  also  been  made  by  the  agents  on  the  Nisqually,  Squaxin,  Bad 
River,  and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Eeservations,  the  schedules  of  which 
have  been  returned  for  correction. 

As  to  the  utility  and  desirability  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians  and  giving  them  valid  titles  thereto,  I  can  only  reiterate  what 
has  been  said  in  my  preceding  reports.  In  no  case  where  allotments 
have  been  made  and  the  titles  secured,  with  proper  restrictions,  have  any 
other  than  the  best  results  followed.  I  shall,  therefore,  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  allotting  lands  wherever  the  same  can  legally  be  done  and  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  is  such  as  to  warrant  it. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  allotments,  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  appropriations  available  for  the  survey  of  In- 
dian reservations.  In  many  cases  allotments  are  authorized  by  treaty 
on  reservations  which  have  never  been  surveyed,  and  in  other  cases  on 
reservations  where  the  lines  and  monuments  of  the  survey  have  become 
obliterated.  In  the  latter  cases  I  have,  where  practicable,  authorized 
the  employment  of  surveyors  to  rerun  and  re  mark  the  lines,  paying 
for  the  work  out  of  the  appropriations  for  employes.  Your  attention  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 

The  agent  at  the  Fort  Berthold  Agency  reports  that  the  Indians 
under  his  charge  are  anxious  to  take  allotments,  and  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  There  being  no  law  nor  treaty 
authorizing  allotmtots  to  these  Indians,  it  is  my  intention  to  prepare 
and  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  subject  to 
your  approval,  a  bill  granting  such  authority. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  submitted  increasing  the 
allotments  to  the  Nez  Percys  in  Idaho,  and  the  Willamette  Indians  on 
the  Grande  Ronde  Reservation,  from  twenly  acres  as  provided  for  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Nez  Percys,  and  from  the  graduated  quantity  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  with  the  Willamette  Indians,  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  for  each  Indian  entitled  to  an  allotment  under  the 
treaties.  No  action  was  taken  by  Congress.  As  the  quantity  of  land 
in  each  of  these  reservations  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  the  amount 
recommended,  and  the  Indians  are  desirous  of  having  the  quantity  in- 
creased, the  bill  will  be  again  submitted  to  you  for  transmission  to  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session. 

INDIAN  HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

I  again,  and  for  the  third  time,  invite  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
legislation  by  Congress  to  enable  Indians  to  enter  lands  under  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  sections  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  extending 
to  Indians  the  benefits  of  the  homestead  act  of  May  20, 1862,  without.the 
payment  of  the  fees  and  commissions  now  prescribed  by  law,  or  to  the 
necessity  of  placing  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  which 
can  be  used  for  such  payments.  I  have  again  submitted  an  estimate 
for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and,  as  stated  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  I  trust 
that  Congress  will  either  amend  the  law  so  as  to  allow  Indians  to  enter 
homesteads  without  cost  to  them,  or  make  appropriation  of  the  sum 
estimated. 

SURVEYS  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

It  would  seem  that  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  had  demoR- 
strated  the  utter  futility  of  endeavoring  to  procure  adequate  appropri- 
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ations  for  the  survey  of  Indian  reservations.    Year  after  year  proper 
estimates  are  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  with  the  most  urgent 
lecommendations.    Last  year  $100,000  was  asked  for  and  but  $5,000 
was  appropriated.    For  the  present  fiscal  year  $100,000  wa«  estimated 
for  and  not  a  dollar  was  appropriated ;  and  there  has  not  been  an  ap- 
propriation of  any  consequence  made  for  the  survey  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions daring  the  past  ten  years.    There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  reser- 
vation boundaries  that  have  never  been  defined  and  marked  by  official 
survey,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  conflicts  between  the  Indians  and 
settlers  are  not  more  frequent  than  they  are,  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  very  many  instances  it  is  found  absolutely  impossible  to  determine 
which  party  is  in  the  right.    The  settlers,  surrounding  the  Indians  on 
all  sides,  are  anxious  to  procure  good  land  upon  which  to  aettle,  while 
the  Indians  themselves  are  watchful  and  naturally  jealous  of  their  rights. 
There  is  no  guide  in  the  matter.    The  settlers,  miners,  or  herders,  as 
the  case  may  be,  approaching  irom  all  directions,  and  gradually  circum- 
scribing the  Indians  to  the  vicinity  of  their  agencies,  are  finally  con- 
fronted by  the  Indians  or  their  agent  with  the  warning  that  they  are 
encroaching  upon  the  reservation.    This,  in  all  likelihood,  is  disputed, 
and  in  the  absence  of  proper  marks  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  the  dispute  continues,  engendering  the  bitterest  feeling 
which  too  often  ends  in  unfortunate  strife.     When  it  is  understood  that 
all  surveys  of  Indian  reservations,  by  express  stipulation  of  law,  are 
executed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  General  Land  Office  (see 
2115,  Bev.  Stats.)  with  the  same  safeguards  against  fraud  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  appropri- 
ations for  these  much  needed  surveys  are  so  persistently  withheld.    They 
are  as  much  needed  to  determine  the  righto  of  settlers  as  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulations  and  in  carrying  out  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  jn  ^settling  the  Indians  on  individual  allot- 
ments, it  18  necessary  that  arable  lands  within  certain  reservations  be 
subdivided,  and  it  is  important  in  some  cases  that  this  be  done  at  once ; 
yet  there  is  not  a  dollar  available  for  this  special  purpose,  although  it 
was  intended  that  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  $100,000  estimated  for 
should  be  used  in  that  way. 

BAILBOADS  UPON  INDIAN  BESEBVATIONS. 

Resuming  my  annual  history  of  railroad  operations  in  connection 
with  Indian  reservations,  I  report  as  follows: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Country^  Indian  Territoi^. — Saint  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railroad. — In  compliance  with  section  5  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  August  2, 1882,  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  through  the  lands  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Indians,  the  company  signified  its  acceptance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  filed  a  map  of  preliminary  survey  in  the 
Department  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act. 

Grow  Reserve  in  Montana. — Northern  Fadfio  Railroad. — In  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  10,  1882,  the 
N.  rthem  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1882,  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  supi  of  $25,000,  appropriated 
by  said  act  in  payment  for  the  lands  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Crow  Indians,  under  the  agreement  of  August  22,  1881. 

DeviPs  Lake  Reserve,  Dakota,  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad 
(Northern  Pacific  Aailroad). — On  the  6th  June  last  the  Department  re- 
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ferred  to  this  Office  a  map  filed  by  the  Jamestown  and  Northern  Bail- 
road  Company  showing  the  definite  location  of  its  line  of  road  from  a 
X)oint  on  the  northern  line  of  Stutsman  County,  Dakota  Territory-,  to  a 
point  at  the  west  end  of  DeXil's  Lake,  in  Bamsey  County,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, passing  through  the  DeviPs  Lake  Indian  Reservation  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  nine  or  ten  miles.  The  treaty  of  February  19, 1867,  with 
the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe^n  Indians,  by  which  this  reservation  is  estab- 
lished, contains  a  provision  authorizing  the  construction  of  railroads. 
In  reporting  upon  said  map,  I  recommended  that  action  be  taken  similar 
to  that  authorized  by  the  Department  in  1880  in  the  case  of  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Lake  Traverse  and  Jamestown  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  for  right  of 
way  across  the  Lake  Traverse  reserve  (established  under  same  treaty), 
and  that  the  agent  at  Devil's  Lake  be  directed  to  convene  a  council  of 
the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  measure  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  company  for  the  privilege  required.  Under 
date  26th  June  last,  the  Department  concurred  in  this  recommendation 
and  directed  this  Office  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect  Owing,  however,  to  a  dispute  which  has  arisen  as  to  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  reservation,  and  which  is  now  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  General  Land  Office,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
defer  further  action  in  the  matter  until  the  lines  are  properly  adjusted. 

Flathead  Reserve  in  Montana — Northern  Pacific  Railroad. — In  my  last 
annual  report  I  referred  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  then  lately 
entered  into  between  Assistant  Attorney-Oeneral  McCammon,  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  and  the  confederated  tribes  of  Flathea<l, 
Kootenay,  and  Upper  Fend  d'Oreilles  Indians  occupying  the  Jocko  or 
Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana,  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to 
lands  of  the  reservation  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2, 1864  (13  Stat.,  366).  This  agreement  is  dated 
September  2, 1882,  and  provides  for  the  surrender  and  relinquishment 
by  the  said  confederated  tribes  to  the  United  States  of  all  their  rights 
title,  and  interest,  under  treaty  of  July  16, 1855,  in  and  to  a  strip  of  land 
200  feet  wide,  extending  east  and  west  through  the  reservation,  and 
containing  1,300  acres,  as  a  right  of  way  and  road-bed  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Also  in  and  to  certain  plots  of  land  adjacent  to  said 
right  of  way,  and  aggregating  130  acres,  for  depot  purposes,  &c. 

In  consideration  of  such  cession,  the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  said  confederated  tribes  the  sum  of  $16,000  (being  at  the  rate  of 
$11.18  per  acre),  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  said  confederated  tribes  upon  ratification  of  said 
agreement  by  Congress,  and  necessary  appropriations  therefor,  said  sum 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  direct.  The  United  States  further  agrees 
ui>on  like  ratification  and  appropriation  to  pay  to  the  individual  Indians^ 
members  of  said  confederated  tribes,  whose  names  appear  on  the 
schedule  marked  K,  annexed  to  said  agreement,  the  several  sums  set 
opposite  their  respective  names,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $7,625,. 
as  full  compensation  for  damages  to  improvements  or  fenced  or  culti- 
vated fields  which  they  may  sustain,  by  reason  of  the  surrender  and 
relinquishment  of  said  lands  or  any  part  thereof,  such  compensation  to'' 
be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  such  individual  Indians  or  paid  to  them 
in  cash,  in  the  proi>ortion  to  which  they  may  severally  be  entitled,  ap- 
pearing by  said  schedule,  as  the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior  may  direct. 
It  is  fturther  stipulated  in  said  agreement  that  all  provisions  of  existing 
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treaties  with  said  coofederated  tribes,  not  afiected  thereby,  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect,  and  that  said  agreement  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  Congress. 

On  the  13th  January  last  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  to  the  De- 
partment that  said  agreement  with  accompanying  maps  and  schedule 
be  approved,  and  to  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress  the  draught 
of  a  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  the  same.  Section  3  of  the  bill  as  pre- 
pared provided  for  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way  and  the  use  of  the 
plots  of  land  so  relinquished  to  the  Nor&ern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company, 
its  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  mentioned  in  said 
agreement,  but  required  the  company,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
use  of  the  lands,  to  pay  to.  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  within 
sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  sum  of  $23,625  thereby  pro- 
vided to  be  appropriated,  and  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
its  written  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  s^aid  section. 

On  the  16th  January,  1883^  the  papers,  approved  by  the  Department, 
were  forwarded  to  the  President,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
were  transmitted  by  him  to  Congress  for  consideration.  On  the  same 
day  the  President's  message  with  accompanying  papers  was  referred 
to  the  respective  committees  on  Indian  affairs  of  both  houses  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  (See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  44,  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session.)  Congress,  however,  adjourned  without  taking 
further  action  in  the  matter.  A  new  bill  will  be  prepared  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Department  for  transmission  to  Congress  at  the  ensuing 
session. 

Indian  Training  Schoolj  Carlisle^  Pa. — Cumberland  Valley  Railroad^ 
South  PewMylvania  Bailroad. — Both  the  above-named  railroad  compa- 
nies are  engaged  in  constructing  lines  of  railroad  which  they  propose 
shall  pass  through  the  CarUsle  Military  Beservation  now  occupied,  by 
consult  of  the  War  Department,  for  Indian  school  purposes,  claiming 
the  right  to  enter  the  reservation  under  State  grant.  Under  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  ^<over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings."  The  attention  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  honorable  Attorney-General  having  been  called  to  the  subject, 
I  am  informed  that  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  enjoin  said  railroad 
companies  from  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  roads  through 
the  property  until  such  time  as  Congress  shall  take  action  in  the  matter. 

Pa/]^a§o  Reserve^  Arizona — Arizona  Southern  Railroad. — In  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  5, 1882,  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the 
Arizona  Soathem  Bailroad  Company  through  the  Papago  Reserve,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  i^me,  and  to  the  pay- 
B^ent  by  said  railroad  company  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  such 
compensation  as  should  be  fixed  by  him,  to  be  expended  by  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  a  council  of  the  Indians  was  held  under  direction 
of  the  Department  on  the  5th  of  March,  1883,  at  which  the  Indians 
signified  their  consent  to  a  right  of  way  for  the  railroad  through  their 
reservation  on  condition  that  the  company  pay  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  their  use  ana  benefit  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
fence  the  road,  and  provide  suitable  safeguards  at  all  road-crossings 
uid  cattle-passings  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

These  conditions  were  approved  by  the  Department  on  March  22  last, 
and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted  to  the  company  for  its  acceptance  or 
rgection  March  31.    On  the  7th  April  last  the  president  of  the  com* 
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pany  replied  objecting  to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Indians  as  being 
exceptionally  severe,  and  not  justified  by  the  tenor  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress under  which  the  company  had  proceeded  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps  for  the  construction  of  the  road.  On  the  13th  April  last  this 
office  replied  that  the  terms  upon  which  the  Indians  consented  to  the 
right  of  way  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  voluntarily  proposed 
to  the  Indians  by  the  railway  company  April  21, 1882,  viz,  the  build- 
ing of  a  school-house  on  the  reserve  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  and  fencing  of 
the  road.  A  definite  answer  was  requested  from  the  company  whether 
it  would  accept  the  conditions  or  not,  but  up  to  the  tim^  of  closing  this 
report  no  reply  has  been  received.  I  understand,  however,  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  company  towards  building  the  road  upon 
the  reserve. 

Sioux  Reserve  in  Dakota — Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Hail- 
icay. — Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  this  company  has  paid  into 
the  Department,  for  the  use  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  the  sum  of  $1,424.76 
compensation  for  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  on  the  Crow  Creek 
Eeserve,  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  of  !N^ovember  13, 1880.  The  maps  of  definite  location  of  the 
640-acre  tract  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  the  188-acre  tract  east  of  the 
river,  taken  by  the  company  for  depot  purposes,  and  of  the  right  of 
way  through  the  Crow  Creek  Eeserve,  have  severally  been  approved  by 
the  Department. 

Sisseton  Reserve  in  Dakota — Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
tcay. — In  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1880  mention  was  made  of 
a  right  of  way  granted  to  this  company  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians,  February  19, 1867,  for 
the  extension  of  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division  of  its  road  west- 
wardly  through  the  reserve.  The  compensation  stipulated  to  be  paid 
to  the  Indians  was  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  acre  for  the  lands  required 
by  the  company  for  right  of  way  and  station  purposes.  A  map  of  defi- 
nite location  of  the  road  was  duly  filed  by  the  company  and  approved 
by  the  Department  July  22,  1880.  The  necessary  papers  evidencing 
the  formal  consent  of  the  Indians  were  prepared  and  transmitted  to 
the  agent,  but  pending  the  Indians'  signature  they  were  destroyed  by 
fire  at  the  agency. 

In  the  mean  time  the  company  had  projected  another  road,  known  as 
the  Whetstone  Branch  of  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division,  running 
in  a  northwestwardly  direction  through  };he  reservation,  and  which  it 
is  understood  is  now  partially  built.  Maps  of  definite  location  of  the 
branch  road  have  been  filed  by  the  company  with  the  Department, 
action  ui>on  which  is  deferred  until  the  formal  consent  of  the  Indians  is 
obtained  upon  new  papers  which  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
the  agency  for/signature. 

Umatilla  Reserve,  Oregon — Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. — 
Under  the  treaty  of  June  9, 1855,  with  the  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and 
Umatilla  Indians,  occupying  the  Umatilla  Reserve  in  Oregon,  a  right  of 
way  is  reserved  for  all  roads,  highways,  and  railroads,  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  public  interest  may 
require  such  accommodation.  Upon  petition  presented  by  the  Company 
to  the  President  on  the  9th  July  last,  praying  for  the  issuance  of  au 
Executive  order,  under  the  provisions  of  said  treaty,  to  enable  it  to  con- 
struct a  line  of  railway  from  Pendleton  to  Oentreville,  Oreg«,  through 
said  reservation,  the  President,  on  the  I6th  July  last,  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  authorizing  the  company  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
said  road^  upon  arriving  at  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  upon  the  res- 
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erration  for  compensation  to  be  paid  to  them  by  said  company  for  right 
of  way,  such  agreement  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  shall  secure  to  his  satisfaction  the  performance  of 
the  conditions  thereby  imposed  upon  the  company,  and  shall  prescribe 
snch  further  conditions  as  to  filing  maps  of  definite  location,  &c.,  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  right  of  way  (which  covers  about  17 
miles  through  the  reserve),  and  of  grounds  required  for  station  pur- 
poses have  been  filed  in  the  Depai-tment,  and,  under  your  instructions  to 
this  office  of  the  19th  July  last,  the  agent  for  the  Umatillas  was  directed 
to  convene  a  council  of  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms 
upon  which  the  road  could  be  built  without  molestation.  Under  date 
of  September  4,  the  agent  reported  that  the  Indians  had,  in  council 
assembled,  on  the  17th  August  la«t,  consented  to  a  right  of  way,  with 
necessary  grounds  for  station  purposes,  on  condition  that  the  company 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  their  use  and  benefit  the  sum 
of  $5  per  acre  for  the  lauds  taken  and  occupied  (aggregating  156.75 
acres),  and  compensate  individual  Indians  of  the  confederated  tribes 
for  damages  to  their  improvements  occasioned  by  the  construction  of 
the  road.  These  terms  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  adult  male  members  of  the  tribes,  and  accepted  by 
the  company,  which  (pending  completion  of  the  arrangements)  has 
been  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  the  road. 

Walker  River  Reserve^  Nevada — Pah-  Ute Indians — Carson  and  Colorado 
Railroad. — On  the  4th  December,  1882,  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
the  Department,  for  transmission  to  Congress,  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  con- 
firm an  agreement  made  with  the  Pah-Ute  Indians  on  the  9th  August, 
1882,  and  to  grant  a  right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Eailroad 
Company  through  the  above-named  reservation.  The  agreement  in 
question  provides  for  a  right  of  way  CO  feet  wide,  extending  over 
and  across  the  reservation  about  45  miles,  together  with  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  four  plots  of  land  for  station  purposes,  aggregating  72.313 
acres,  in  consideration  of  $750  coin  paid  by  the  company  to  the  Indians, 
with  free  transportation  for  themselves,  their  fish,  game,  and  products^ 
to  and  from  all  points  on  the  road. 

On  the  6th  December  the  papers  approved  were  forwarded  from  the 
Department  to  the  President,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress  for 
consideration  on  December  8.  On  the  same  day  the  President's  mes- 
sage, with  accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to  the  respective  Com- 
mittees on  Indian  Afiairs  of  both  houses  and  ordered  to  be  printed.* 
On  January  9,  1883,  a  bill  (S.  2336)  was  reported  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  recommitted;  January  16  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee  without  amendment.  !No  further  actiob  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  Cougress  in  the  matter.  A  new  bill  will  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Department  for  transmission  to  Congress 
at  the  approaching  session. 

INTBUDEBS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  reports,  an  amendment  to  the  law  in  refer- 
ence to  intruders  so  as  to  punish  by  imprisonment  as  well  as  fine  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  An  intruder  without  property  has  very  little  fear 
of  a  fine.  Souie  intruders  have  already  been  removed  several  times  by 
the  Indian  police  or  the  military,  and  as  often  have  returned.    The  pn>s- 

*  See  Senate  £x.  Doc.  No.  7,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  second  session. 
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ent  law,  imposing  a  fine  only,  has  uo  terrors  for  this  class  of  men.  All 
that  can  at  present  be  done  is  to  remove  the  intruder,  and  if  ho  reappears 
to  bring  a  civil  suit  against  him  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  debt  to 
recover  the  statutory  penalty  of  $1,0()0.  I  have  yot  to  liejir  of  a  Kingle 
instance  in  which  the  penalty  has  been  recovered.  The  result  is  expense 
to  the  Government  for  no  purpose.  Notwithslaiidiug  his  rep«^ated  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Indian  Territory,  Payne  and  his  party  of  ''Oklahoma 
<5oloni8ts''  have  twice  during  the  present  year  made  attempts  at  settle- 
ment in  that  country,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  military,  at  great  expense 
to  the  Government,  to  effect  their  removal. 

In  addition  to  the  urgent  recommendations  which  have  repeatedly 
been  made  by  this  oflBce  and  the  Department  on  the  subject,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  deemed  this  frequent  furnishing  of  troops  for  the  removal 
of  trespassers,  at  great  expense  to  the  Government,  without  any  prac- 
tical results,  as  a  matter  of  such  serious  importance  in  the  interests  of 
the  military  service  and  of  public  economy  that  on  the  2d  February 
last  he  addressed  a  special  communication  to  the  President  urging  the 
amendment  of  section  2148,  Kevised  Statutes,  by  providing  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  unlawfully  entering  upon  Indian  lands.  This  com- 
munication was  transmitteci  by  the  President  to  Congress  on  the  5th 
February  last,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Dawes  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  2450),  some  time  previously  prepared  in  this 
office,*  reading  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Nause  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cangi'ess  assembled,  That  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  forty -eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  he  amended  to  read  as  follows,  namely : 

"Every  person  who  without  authority  of  law  entt^ra  and  shall  be  found  upon  any 
Indian  lands,  tribal  reservation,  or  lands  specially  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  shall 
for  the  first  offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
<lollar8,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  one  year ;  and  for  every 
subsequent  offense,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  at  bard 
labor  for  cot  more  than  two  years,  nor  less  than  one  year;  and  the  wagons,  teams  and 
outfit  of  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  seized  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  Unit'ed  States  officer,  and  be  proceeded  against  by  libel  in  the  proper  court 
and  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
aU  cases  arising  under  this  act,  Indians  shall  be  competent  witnesses :  Provided,  however, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  emigrants  or  travelers  peaceably 
passing  through  such  Indian  lands,  tribal  reservations,  or  lands  especially  set  apart 
for  Indian  purposes,  without  committing  any  willful  trespass  or  injury  to  person  or 
property." 

On  the  10th  February  last  the  bill  as  read  and  referred  was  reported 
back  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  without  amendment, 
but  Congress  again  adjourned  without  taking  action  in  the  matter. 

While  on  .this  subject  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
repeated  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  United  States  citizens 
during  the  past  four  years  to  unlawfully  appropriate  certain  lands  of 
the  Indian  Territory  reserved  under  treaty-  by  the  Government  for  Indian 
purposes,  under  the  pretext  that  such  lands  are  open  to  the  public  for 
settlement.  Full  accounts  of  these  raids  and  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  to  expel  the  intruders  will  be  found  in  the  successive 
annual  reports  of  this  office  for  the  years  1879, 1880, 1881,  and  1882. 
During  the  period  referred  to,  D.  L.  Payne,  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
movement,  has  been  repeatedly  arrested  only  to  be  released  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  on  the  Kansas  border,  or  held  to  answer  to  a  civil  suit 
in  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith  to  recover  the  penalty  imposed 
by  the  statute,  a  suit  invariably  terminating  without  any  practical  re- 

•JSee  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  145,  Forty -seventh  Congress,  first  session. 
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salt.  With  each  repetition  the  movement  appears  to  acqnire  additional 
strength.  From  official  reports  made  to  the  War  Department  and  on 
file  in  this  office,  I  learn  that  in  the  expedition  which  left  Arkansas  City 
for  the  Oklahoma  lands  on  the  1st  February  last  there  were  about  250 
persons,  principally  from  Kansas  and  Missouri,  including  some  20 
women  and  children,  with  from  80  to  100  wagons  filled  with  provisions 
and  forage  sufficient  to  last  them  30  or  40  days,  and  with  tents,  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  &c.  They  appeared  in  the  main  to  be  a  well- 
to-do,  quiet  set  of  farmers,  and  a  difTerent  class  of  people  from  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  previous  similar  enterprises,  but  they  were  all  well 
armed,  mostly  with  Winchester  rifleef  and  carbines,  and  among  them  it 
was  reported  there  was  one  man  from  Wichita,  Kans.,  who  had  with 
him  a  foil  wagon-load  of  whisky  and  cigars,  intending  to  open  a  saloon 
on  arriving  at  their  destination. 

Besides  this  party,  there  were  other  and  smaller  outfits  which  x^ere 
discovered  and  heard  of  en  route  from  Caldwell  and  Coffeyville,  Elans., 
to  join  the  main  body.  Those  from  Caldwell  are  stated  to  have  been 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  persons  without  visible  means  of  support, 
whom  the  citizens,  though  deprecating  the  movement,  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  at  any  price. 

Payne  with  his  secretary,  one  W.  H.  Osbum,  traveled  with  the 
Arkansas  City  party,  and  at  a  meeting  held  there  the  night  before 
starting  he  is  said  to  have  roundly  abused  the  Oovernment  and  the 
Army.  From  the  same  official  sources  I  learn  that  every  member  who 
joins  the  Oklahoma  colony  pays  $2.50  for  a  certificate  of  membership 
therein,  of  which  50  cents  are  retained  by  the  secretary  and  the  remainder 
goes  into  Payne's  pockets.    The  form  of  certificate  is  as  follows: 

[Ci^t.  D.  L.  Payne,  president;  Hon.  J.  M.  Steele,  treaaarer;  W.  H.  Osbnm,  seoretaxy.] 

CerHficaie  of  tneniberahip. 

Office  of  Payne's  Oklahoma  Colony, 

Wiohitaj  Eans., ,  188—. 

This  certifies  that ,  having  paid  the  fee  of  two  dollars,  is  a  member  of 

Payne's  Oklahoma  Colony,  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  protection  of  said  colony 
sod  an  eqnal  voice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  and  the  formation  of  its  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  official  signatures  of  the  president  and  secretary  are 
hereto  subscribed,  and  the  seal  of  the  colony  attached. 

PreMenU 


Secretary. 

I  also  learn  that  Payne  issues  <<land  certificates"  to  persons  who  do 
Dot  desire  to  go  down  themselves  by  which  he  guarantees  them  160 
acres  of  land  in  the  *' Oklahoma  Colony"  in  consideration  of  $25,  which 
it  is  also  stated  he  appropriates  to  his  own  use.  I  have  no  copy  of  this 
last  mentioned  certificate;  but.  even  if  there  are  no  other  controlling  in- 
fluences at  work,  it  is  manifestly  a  profitable  speculation  for  Payne  him- 
self, who  is  not  likely  to  desist  from  starting  these  expeditions  so  long 
as  he  can  find  persons  credulous  enough  to  part  with  their  money  on 
sach  worthless  assurances,  or  so  long  as  the  law  in  relation  to  tres- 
passers on  Indian  lands  remains  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

From  a  letter  dated  June  26  last,  addressed  to  the  Department  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  War,  I  am  advised  that  Payne  has  now  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  for  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  military  interference  with  his  entrance  into  and  ooca* 
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pation  of  the  Oklahoma  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  thns  bringing 
up  for  judicial  decision  the  whole  question  affecting  the  status  of  said 
district;  and  that  the  matter  has  been  referred  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Attorney-Oeneral  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises. 
1  respectfully  recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  specially 
drawn  to  these  aggressive  movements  on  the  Indian  Territory  lands, 
as  illustrating  the  urgent  necessity  for  speedy  and  effective  legislation 
in  regard  to  trespassers. 

TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

!N^otwithstanding  the  repeated  recommendations  made  by  this  ojffice 
for  legislation  to  protect  the  timber  on  Indian  lands,  no  definite  action 
has  been  taken  by  Congress,  and  depredations  upon  valuable  timber, 
especially  in  the  Indian  Territory,  are  of  constant  occurrence.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  a  bill  (S.  1646),  prepared  in 
this  office,  extending  to  Indian  lands  the  provisions  of  section  5388  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  timber,  passed  the  Senate  with  a  slight  amendment,  but 
failed  to  receive  action  in  the  House,  either  at  that  or  the  concluding 
session.  The  urgent  necessity  for  this  measure  is  shown  in  the  corre- 
spondence set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee,*  to  which  I  beg 
to  refer. 

CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  paid  to  Indians,  in  cash,  as  annuity 
or  otherwise,  in  round  numbers,  $745,000.  Of  this  amount  $305,000 
was  used  to  reimburse  the  Creek  orphan  fund,  as  provided  for  in  the 
act  approved  August  7, 1882;  about  $220,000  was  interest  on  indebted- 
ness to  Indians,  funded  and  otherwise;  about  $13,000 finished  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  sum  due  to  the  Eastern  Miamis,  and  nearly  $10,000 
was  paid  for  damages  to  the  property  of  Indians,  the  result  of  their 
removal,  or  the  prosecution  of  public  works  to  the  injury  of  their  res- 
ervations, &c.,  thus  leaving  something  less  than  $200,000  of  annuity 
payments  proper,  many  of  which  will  expire  in  the  near  future  by  lim- 
itation in  the  various  treaties,  &c. 

Creek  orphans, — The  provisions  of  the  act  above  noted,  requiring  the 
sum  of  $305,021.58  to  be  paid  to  the  Creeks  who  were  or])hans  on  the 
24th  day  of  March,  1832,  or  to  their  heirs,  to  reimburse  the  fund  due  to 
them  under  treaty  of  that  date,  from  which  fund  this  money  had  been 
diverted  bj'  the  Government,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Department  to 
ascertain  who  were  entitled  to  this  payment,  and  to  see  that  the  money 
was  paid  to  the  actual  beneficiaries  under  the  law.  The  agent  who  was 
to  make  the  payment  was  therefore  instructed  to  carefully  revise  and 
correct  the  census  list  of  these  Indians,  and  before  enrolling  their  names 
to  closely  examine  and  verify  the  claims  of  all  who  presented  them- 
selves. Tliese  instructions  he  carried  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner, submitting  a  census  list  showing  27  of  the  original  573  orphans 
still  living,  and  nearly  800  heirs,  many  being  descendants  of  the  third 
generation.  This  list  was  certified  to  as  correct  by  all  the  chiefs,  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  and  by  the  agent,  and,  after  being  carefully  examined 
and  compared  with  the  original  rolls,  was  approved  by  the  Department 
on  the  28th  December,  1882,  and  the  payment  made  during  the  follow- 
ing March.  As  no  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  therewith  have  reached 
me  from  the  Creeks,  I  believe  that  none  exists. 

^HepoTt  No.  39;^,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 
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Eastern  Miamis. — In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  the  payment  of  the 
principal  sum  dne  to  the  •Eastern  Miamia  July  1, 1880,  was  necessarily 
delayed  until  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed,  but  that  interest  had  been 
paid  for  one  year  after  it  became  due,  viz,  for  1881 .  A  short  time  ago^ 
in  compliance  with  my  recommendation,  the  Department  authorized  the 
payment  of  all  the  balance  of  interest  still  due  and  provided  for,  which 
was  accordingly  computed  on  each  share  of  this  principal  sum  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  various  dates  on  which  the  payments  were  made 
during  the  year  1882.  In  the  cases  of  several  who  were  not  paid  until 
after  the  expiration  of  that  fiscal  year  a  full  year's  interest  was  allowed. 
These  payments  altogether  amounted  to  $6,367.01,  leaving  to  be  covered 
back  into  the  Treasury  $4,695.88  of  the  $11,062.80  interest  provided  for 
the  year  1882.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  one  share  of  the  principal 
sum  still  unpaid,  the  owner  not  having  been  found,  a  final  settlement 
of  this  indebtedness  will  be  made. 

Soc  and  Fox  in  Iowa, — Several  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa 
still  refuse  to  receipt  for  their  shares  of  their  annuity,  which  shares  are 
set  aside  for  them  and  will  remain  on  the  books  of  this  office  to  their 
credit:  for  the  pre-sent. 

Since  my  last  report  $10,000  more  has  been  paid  to  these  Indians  on 
account  of  their  back  and  current  annuities,  and  at  their  request  the 
Department  authorized  $10,000  more  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
land  for  them.  About  $9,300  was  thus  expended,  leaving  about  $700, 
which  it  was  found  could  not  be  so  used  to  advantage.  With  this  bal- 
ance they  wish  their  chiefs  and  head  men  to  pay  some  tribal  indebted- 
ness, and  the  Department  has  approved  of  its  being  given  to  them  for 
that  purpose.  They  will  thus  have  received  $60,000  of  annuity  since 
January,  1882,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  $4,800,  all  that  is  so 
due  to  them  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1883. 

Winneba^oes  in  Wisconsin, — Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  appro- 
priated by  the  last  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my  last  report,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  census  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wiscon- 
sin, as  required  by  the  act  of  January  18, 1881,  and  an  agent  was  ap- 
pointed in  April  last  by  the  Department  for  this  duty,  in  which  he  has 
since  been  continuously  engaged.  These  Indians  are  very  much  scat- 
tered over  the  State,  and  in  most  cases  families  have  had  to  be  personally 
visited  wherever  located.  This  and  the  careful  examination  into  the 
rights  of  all  claiming  to  be  enrolled,  and  of  the  records  of  the  Laud 
Office  as  to  homesteads  said  to  be  taken  up  by  them  in  compliance  with 
the  above-mentioned  act,  and  in  assisting  those  who  had  not  located 
homesteads  to  do  so,  has  consumed  much  time  and  necessarily  delayed 
the  work;  but  it  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Ffom  the  reports  I  have  received  in  reference  to  the  present  habits 
and  condition  of  a  great  majority  of  these  Indians,  and  the  well-known 
character  of  many  of  the  whites  who  surround  them,  I  am  convinced 
that  to  pay  into  their  hands  any  considerable  part  of  the  money  referred 
to  in  the  act  of  January  18,  1881,  would  just  so  far  frustrate  the  main 
object  of  the  act ;  for,  notwithstanding  any  promises  they  may  make, 
I  am  persuaded  they  will  not  use  it  to  enter  the  land  they  have  selected, 
nor  to  improve  it,  nor  for  any  good  purpose,  nor  will  their  wants  be  in 
any  sense  permanently  relieved  thereby.  Section  2  of  the  act  above 
referred  to  reads  that  the  Department,  on  completion  of  the  census,  is 
authorized  to  "expend  for  their  benefit^  certain  sums  therein  stated; 
and,  farther  on,  the  same  section  also  reads  that  "all  of  said  sums 
[meaning  those  just  above  noted]  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  to  those  x)er- 
fions  whose  names  appear  upon  the  census  roll,''  &c.    I  have  theieioT^ 
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decided  to  make  this  payment  in  three  installments,  the  second  payment 
not  to  be  made  until  it  is  demonstrated  that:  the  first  has  been  judi- 
ciously expended,  as  contemplated  in  the  act. 

A  question  which  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  annuity 
payments  is  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  ba^sed  on  section 
3651  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  which  ruling  is  to  the  effect  that  Indian 
agents  are  prohibited  from  procuring  the  necessary  currency  and  small 
change  required  in  making  almost  all  annuity  payments  by  paying  a 
reasonable  exchange  to  some  banking  institution  nearer  to  the  agency 
than  the  authorized  United  States  depository  where  the  funds  may  be 
placed  to  the  agent's  credit.  This  often  necessitates  a  long  journey  by 
the  agent,  accompanied  by  an  escort,  an  unnecessary  expense,  risk,  and 
delay,  and  requires  the  agent's  absence  from  the  agency,  where  his 
presence  is  always  needed.  Although  the  letter  of  the  law  may  call 
for  this  ruling,  I  do  not  believe  the  act  was  intended  by  Congress  to  so 
apply,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  such  application  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  service. 

PURCHASE,  INSPECTION,  AND   SHIPMENT  OF  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Bids  for  furnishing  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  were 
opened  in  New  York  on  the  23d  of  April  last.  Three  hundred  and  flfty- 
two  bids  were  received  at  the  opening  in  New  York,  and  at  the  opening 
at  San  Francisco,  on  the  18th  of  July,  twenty-four  bids  were  received, 
making  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  sealed  bids  for  supply- 
ing articles  for  the  Indian  service.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  C/On- 
tracts  were  awarded,  and  were  made  out  in  quadruplicate,  and  each 
one  accompanied  with  a  bond.  The  awards  in  New  York  were  made 
by  me  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and 
Mr.  6.  M.  Lockwood,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department,  representing  the 
Department,  after  the  samples  offered  with  the  bids  had  been  exam- 
ined by  inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  number  of  articles 
required  to  supply  the  Indian  service  are  nearly  1,500,  and  are  divided, 
exclusive  of  subsistence  stores,  such  as  beef,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  &c., 
and  exclusive  of  medicines  and  school-books,  into  fifteen  classes,  as  fol- 
lows :  1st,  blankets ;  2d,  woolen  goods ;  3d,  cotton  goods ;  4th,  cloth- 
ing ;  5th,  boots  and  shoes ;  6th,  hats  and  caps ;  7th,  notions ;  8th,  gro- 
ceries; 9tb,  crockery  and  lamps;  10th,  furniture  and  wooden  ware; 
11th,  saddles,  harness,  &c. ;  ]2tb,  agricultural  implements;  13th,  wag- 
ons and  wagon  fixtures;  14th,  glass, oils, and  paints;  15th,  hardware. 

The  delivery,  inspection,  and  shipment  of  most  of  the  articles  is  per- 
formed in  New  York,  in  a  warehouse  rented  for  that  purpose.  The 
manner  of  receiving,  inspecting,  and  shipping  these  goods  has  been  re- 
peatedly detailed  in  my  reports.  From  May  23  last  to  the  15tt  of 
September  there  were  received  and  shipped  from  the  New  York  ware- 
house 22,718  packages,  weighing  from  one  ounce  to  600  pounds,  the 
total  weight  of  these  packages  being  3,428,638  pounds.  All  have  been 
accounted  for.  The  invoices  received  and  permanently  recorded  as  to 
name,  number,  marks,  articles,  dates  of  receipt,  inspection  and  ship- 
ment, routes  by  which  goods  were  transported,  and  names  of  transpor- 
tation contractors  in  each  instance,  were  3,703  sets  of  four  each ;  three 
of  each  set  are  ausniitted  from  the  warehouse  to  this  office  for  settle- 
ment, and  one  to  the  respective  agencies.  These  are  in  addition  to  in- 
voices covering  a  large  number  of  shiijmeutsfrom  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
and  other  western  points,  for  which  the  papers  are  forwarded  to  the 
2^ew  York  ofQcBy  carefully'  examined,  and  in  many  instances  returned 
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for  correction  before  being  transmitted  to  this  office  for  payment.  The 
namber  of  western  shipments  for  which  invoices  had  been  received  up 
to  September  15  is  600,  but  many  are  yet  to  be  received,  the  delay 
being  doubtless  owing  to  the  amount  of  clerical  work  necessary  to  be 
done  by  the  inspectors  in  the  West  in  filling  out. and  signing  receipts 
after  shipment.  A  detailed  record  of  each  shipping  receipt  is  also  kept, 
which  shows  the  marks,  numbers,  kinds  of  packages,  character  of  con- 
tents and  weight  of  each  package;  these  receipts  are  made  in  duplicate 
for  shipment  and  then  copied  in  a  special  book  for  that  purpose.  The 
number  of  receiiits  so  recorded,  each  having  been  written  three  times, 
is  1.260.  This  enables  the  office  to  trace  any  package,  and  in  event  of 
shortage  of  contents  on  arrival  at  the  agencies,  to  locate  and  determine 
(upon  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  Indian  agent  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
package  when  received  by  him)  the  liability  for  deficiency,  whether  it 
rests  with  the  contractor  who  furnishes  the  goods  or  with  the  trans- 
porter. Nearly  800  requisition  sheets  have  been  issued  in  ordering 
goods  from  contractors,  besides  the  orders  for  medical  supplies,  of  which 
there  were  90;  these  requisitions  contain  full  directions  for  shipment, 
and  a  schedule  of  the  requirements  of  each  agency,  involving  the  placing 
of  about  125,000  sets  of  figures  in  as  many  difi'eFent  squares.  From 
April  24  last  to  September  15, 731  letters  were  received  at  the  warehouse 
in  New  York,  and  1,175  pages  of  letters  written  in  answer. 

The  goods  delivered  under  contracts  have  been  fully  up  to  sample, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  instances  where  the  provisions  of  Article 
V  of  the  contracts  were  enforced,  were  satisfactory  in  every  respect ;  in 
accepting  the  goods  in  the  above  instances  under  Article  V  of  the  con- 
tracts, the  interests  of  the  Government  were  wholly  protected  and  full 
value  received.  The  inspectors  have  all  promptly  responded  when 
called  upon  and  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  supplies  as  above 
reported,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  again  call  the  attention  of  Congress, 
through  the  Department,  to  the  importance  that  contracts  for  goods 
and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  be  let  very  early  in  the  spring,  and 
to  the  consequent  necessity  that  the  appropriation  bill  be  passed  at  an 
early  day,  if  possible  not  later  than  the  end  of  February.  No  schedule 
of  supplies  required  can  be  prepared  until  the  amount  of  money  Con- 
gress appropriates  is  ascertained.  After  the  schedules  are  made  it  re- 
quires from  three  to  four  weeks  to  have  them  printed,  and  under  the  law 
the  advertisements  calling  for  bids  must  be  published  not  less  than  three 
weeks.  In  this  manner  two  months  are  required  after  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  has  become  a  law  before  bids  can  be  opened,  and  with  the 
large  number  of  articles  required  and  the  number  of  contracts  generally 
awarded  on  the  bids  received,  it  requires  from  five  to  six  weeks  to  have 
the  contracts  and  bonds  executed,  the  orders  for  shipment  issued,  and 
all  the  complicated  machinery  by  and  through  which  the  Government 
conducts  its  business  set  in  motion.  Should  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill  be  passed  and  become  a  law  not  later  than  the  end  of  February,  no 
goods  could  be  shipped,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  until 
the  end  of  June,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  are  for  agencies 
on  the  Missouri  liiver  and  have  to  be  shipped  before  the  close  of  navi- 
gation, which  occurs  about  October  1,  the  necessity  for  the  early  passage 
of  the  bill  becomes  apparent. 

In  connection  .with  this  subject  of  purchasing  supplies  for  Indians, 
I  wish  to  place  upon  record  the  fact  that  I  find,  from  an  examination  of 
the  records  kept  by  the  War  Department  in  the  early  history  of  our 
Indian  affairs,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Government  to  furmaVi  W 
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the  Indians  ^^ scalping  knives"  by  the  thousands.  To-day  we  fdrnish 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  in  lieu  thereof  we  furnish  schools  and  such 
agricultural  and  mechanical  tools  and  implements  as  belong  to  civiliza* 
tion  and  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  life.  Thus  we  are  substantially 
changing  their  ^^  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,"  and  educating  them  to  ^^  learn  war  no  more." 

EDUCATION. 

The  increase  in  the  accommodations  for  Indian  pupils  which  the  school 
appropriations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  made  possible,  has  been  followed 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  attendance  of  pupils.  Exclusive  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes  the  number  enrolled  at  boarding-schools  during 
the  year  just  closed  is  5,139,  an  increase  of  650  over  last  year.  The 
attendance  on  the  day-schools  has  been  5,102,  an  increase  of  836  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  5,139  boarding-pupils,  4,376  have  attended  schools  on  reserva- 
tions or  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  641  have  been  enrolled  at  Hampton, 
Carlisle,  and  Forest  Grove,  and  122  have  been  placed  in  various  schools 
in  the  States. 

Reservation  schools. — The  boarding  and  day  schools  on  reservations 
have  made  a  creditable  record  during  the  year.  Nine  new  boarding- 
schools  have  been  opened,  making  the  whole  number  now  in  operation, 
exclusive  of  the  three  training-schools,  79.  The  new  schools  for  the 
Blackfeet  in  Montana,  Pah-Utes  in  Nevada,  Warm  Springs,  and  Uma- 
tilla Indians  in  <..regon,  and  the  Shoshones  in  Wyoming,  gave  boarding- 
schools  for  the  first  time  to  9,000  Indians.  Those  schools  can  accom- 
modate, however,  but  169  pupils  and  will  soon  need  enlarging.  The 
Devil's  Lake  Sioux  and  Klamaths  have  each  been  given  a  second  school, 
and  the  Poncas  have  seen  the  long-delayed  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
that  a  boarding-school  should  be  given  them  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Industrial  training,  mainly  in  farming  and  gardening,  forms  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  agency  boarding-schools.  The  schools  have  cultivated 
1,526  acres,  and  raised  18,334  bushels  corn,  4,952  bushels  oats,  and 
19,340  bushels  vegetables ;  made  1,171  tons  of  hay  and  4,325  pounds  of 
butter.  But,  as  I  said  in  my  last  report,  industrial  training,  especially 
in  workshops,  needs  more  attention,  and  a  much  larger  outlay  of  money 
for  tools  and  materials  and  instruction.  What  Captain  Pratt  says  in 
regard  to  the  Carlisle  pupils  would  apply  to  all  reservation  schools : 

I  think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  experimental  shops  for  the  boys  not 
learning  trades,  where,  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  even  the  youngest  pupils  might 
have  some  kind  of  manual  training  daily.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  gain  in  health, 
energy,  and  clear-headednens  would  make  any  expenditure  in  this  direction  an  ulti- 
mate economy.  We  invariably  find  that  when  an  idle  or  mischievous  boy  is  put  to 
work  at  a  trade,  his  standing  is  raised  in  scholarship  as  well  as  condnct.  In  some 
cases  the  improvement  has  been  very  remarkable;  in  not  one  has  it  failed  of  good 
results. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  year  has  been  the  educational  inroad  in 
the  Ute  tribe.  The  wild  Southern  Utes  allowed  twenty-seven  of  their 
youth  to  be  taken  to  the  Albuquerque  boarding  school,  although  not  one 
of  the  tribe  had  ever  before  attended  any  school  of  auy  description. 
At  first  the  necessary  routine  and  restraint  of  the  school  was  irksome, 
and  the  labor  required  was  repugnant;  but  within  a  few  months  Agent 
Sanchez  reported : 

On  his  arrival,  one  boy  who  aspired  to  the  leadership  of  his  fellows  and  who  thought 
he  should  have  lilty  cents  for  briuging  a  pail  of  wat«r  and  refused  to  perform  any  labor 
"ivithout  pay^  has  been  kindly  and  gradually  led  to  change  his  views  and  has  become 
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»  ready,  williog  worker,  beine  especially  interested  in  the  industry  of  fi^ardening. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his  people,  he  soon  replied:  **  Yes, 
tell  them  to  make  a  garden ;  I  think  a  garden  is  a  good  thing.'' 

It  was  not  without  repeated  assurances  that  the  other  branches  of  the 
Ute  tribe  could  be  made  to  believe  that  their  relatives  had  gone  so  far 
over  to  the  side  of  civilization. 

Twenty-three  new  day  schools  are  reported,  most  of  them  on  reser- 
vations already  provided  with  boarding  schools.  They  are  practically 
district  schools  located  among  settlements  of  Indians  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  agency,  and  noting  the  influence  in  their  midst  of  some 
employ^  who  can  supervise  their  farming,  house-building,  and  other 
practical  interests,  as  well  as  teach  their  children.  A  few  day  schools 
have  been  discontinued  and  five  have  become  boarding  schools.  There 
are  now  117  in  operation.  The  value  of  the  day  school  is  measured 
less  by  the  actual  advancement  of  its  pupils  in  books,  than  by  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  over  them  and  their  families,  and  by  its  im- 
portance as  a  recruiting  station  for  candidates  for  boarding  schools 
both  on  and  off  the  reservation ;  children  who  cannot  be  induced  to  go 
away  from  home  to  a  boarding  school  will  stray  into  a  day  school  which 
is  close  at  hand ;  and  afterwards,  when  their  minds  are  awakened,  will 
gladly  accept  the  better  opportunities  offered  them.  Irregularity^  of 
attendance  is  a  sore  discouragement  to  the  teaeher;  but  this  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  the  attraction  of  a  lunch  served  the  pupils  daily 
and  prepared  with  their  assistance. 

The  organizing  of  a  system  of  day  schools  is  meeting  with  favor  among 
experienced  agents  who  have  large  agencies,  and  desire  to  place  all  their 
Indians  as  speedily  as  possible  under  some  sort  of  educational  influence. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  terms  of  the  treaties  with  the  Sioux,  Chey- 
ennes,  and  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Navajoes  be  fulfilled. 

Training  schools. — No  one  can  read  the  reports  of  the  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  Forest  Grove  training  schools,  which  will  be  found  herewith,  on 
pages  219, 223,  and  238,  without  beingimpressed  with  the  growing  interest 
and  value  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  without  wishing  that  it  might 
be  increased  fodr  fold.  Each  school  has  exceeded  the  number  for  which 
appropriation  was  made,  and  they  have  enrolled  respectively  390, 109, 
and  151  pupils.  At  each  training  in  industrial  and  mechanical  arts  has 
been  kept  in  the  foreground,  and  the  acquiring  of  habits  of  faithful  con- 
tinuous work  has  been  the  point  most  strenuously  insisted  upon.  The 
success  attained  is  fully  attested  by  the  number  and  value  of  the  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  the  workshops  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  they  propose  to  furnish  for 
the  various  Indian  agencies  during  the  current  fiscal  year  2,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  3,350  dozen  articles  ot  tinware,  22  dozen  bridles  and  halters,  and 
450  sets  of  harness.  During  the  year  Carlisle  has  sent  10  spring  wagons 
to  Indian  agencies.  The  details  of  the  work  in  these  schools  have  been 
given  in  previous  reports  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Their  stand- 
ing and  importance  are  now  so  fully  recognized  as  to  need  neither 
explanation  nor  defense.  They  have  been  visited  and  inspected  by  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  criti- 
cal and  lenient,  enthusiastic  and  skeptical.  The  verdict  has  been  uni- 
form that  these  schools  should  be  continued  and  enlarged,  and  other 
similar  ones  established.  A  visit  to  either  of  these  schools  will  remove 
the  most  obstinate  prejudice  against  Indian  education. 

The  first  Forest  Grove  "graduates"  were  returned  to  their  homes  this 
year.    Superintendent  Miuthorn  says: 

The  first  two  lots  of  children  that  were  brought  to  the  school  came  witli  the  uw- 
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derstanding  that  they  were  to  remain  three  years,  and  that  time  having  expired, 
they  were  allowed  to  retnm  home,  hut  fifteen  have  returned  to  the  school  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  two  years  longer.  Those  that  have  remained  at  home 
are,  with  the  exception  of  two,  doing  well.  Three  of  the  carpenters  are  working 
at  their  trade  in  New  Tacoma,  Wasn.,  taking  contracts,  furnishing  all  the  ma- 
terial, and  huilding  houses.  They  are  giving  good  satisfaction  and  are  making 
good  wages.  Two  Indian  agents  have  applied  to  the  school  for  teachers  for  agency 
schools,  but  Government  salaries  were  not  a  sufficient  inducement,  as  the  boys  who 
have  learned  trades  can  get  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  day  and  plenty  or  work. 
The  indications  at  present  seem  to  be  that  pupils  leaving  this  school  after  having 
completed  the  course  of  study  and  learned  a  trade  will  generally  seek  employment 
among  white  people.  But  as  most  of  the  Indians  upon  this  coast  have  good  land,  many 
will  engage  in  farming,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  doubly  important  that  the  school 
should  have  a  farm. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  so  encouraging  an  outlook  for  girls  leaving  the  schools  as 
for  boys;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  place  for  an  Indian  gkl  in  the  present 
state  of  Indian  society.  Out  of  fifteen  girls  that  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  eleven  have  returned  to  the  school,  and  one  other  is  very  desirous  of  returning; 
and  two  have  been  married  to  two  young  men  who  had  been  among  the  firnt  to  come 
to  this  school.  They  have  made  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  happy  homes.  Ten  others 
who  have  been  here  before  have  requested  us  to  reserve  places  for  them,  as  they 
intended  to  return  in  the  fall. 

Want  of  money  and  want  of  room  has  compelled  the  refusal  of  many 
urgent  applications  JTor  admission  to  the  Forest  Grove  school.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  that  Congress  should  have  limited  to  150  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  received  in  the  only  training  school  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  esi)ecially  when  the  parents  readily  surrender  their  chil- 
dren for  a  five  years'  course.  This  school  is  not  yet  fairly  equipped  for 
work.  Its  buildings  are  unsubstantial  in  construction  and  inadequate  in 
size,  but  are  as  good  and  commodious  as  the  meager  funds  allowed 
therefor  would  build.  It  has  no  land  except  the  lots  on  which  the  build- 
ings stand,  offered  for  that  purpose  by  Pacific  University.  Its  small 
leased  farm  is  not  adjacent  to  the  buildings.  Funds  should  be  furnished 
immediately  to  put  up  new  buildings  on  a  location  not  far  from  Forest 
Grove,  where  citizens  have  ofi'ered  to  donate  to  the  Government  for  that 
purpose  a  large  tract  of  good  land.  I  hope  Congress  at  its  next  session 
will  appropriate  not  less  than  $25,000  for  this  purpose,  and  will  provide 
for  the  support  of  at  least  250  pupils  in  this  school. 

The  students  at  Hampton  have  rejoiced  this  year  in  the  completion 
of  "Winona  Lodge,"  a  $30,000  building  erected  solely  by  benevolent 
contributions.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  Indian  girls,  who 
have  hitherto  lived  in  cramped  quarters.  They  take  great  pride  in  their 
new  possession,  and  put  new  energy  and  conscience  into  their  industrial 
work,  for  which  it  gives  ample  facilities.  For  Indian  education  at  Hamp- 
ton since  1878,  as  per  General  Armstrong's  report,  the  Government 
has  given  $52,()00;  charity  has  given  $81,000.  If  the  Indian  has  made 
friends  who  are  so  generously  disposed  towards  him,  why  should  Con- 
gress say  that  only  100  Indians  shall  enjoy  such  i)rivileges  and  bene- 
factions, and  then  provide  but  $167  per  capita  with  which  to  partially 
pay  for  their  support! 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  at  the  Hampton  school  this 
year  by  including  among  its  students  three  young  married  couples. 
General  Armstrong  says: 

A  feature  of  this  year's  work  has  heen  the  taking  of  young  married  people  as  stu- 
dents in  the  school.  Three  such  couples  have  been  received,  two  from  the  Omaha 
and  one  from  the  Sioux  tribe.  The  Sioux  and  one  of  the  Omahas  each  brought  with 
them  a  little  papoose  about  a  year  old.  The  parents  attend  school  half  a  day  and 
work  the  other  half  with  the  other  scholars.  We  have  attempted  at  Hampt'Ou  noth- 
ing more  hopeful  than  this  in  training  Indians.  The  husband  and  w^ife  advance 
together  with  common  interests.  A  home  will  be  established  on  their  return  to  the 
reservatioD  and  their  future  will  be  comparatively  secure. 
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• 

It  U  interesting  to  notice  as  aide  issaes  in  this  experiment  the  iDcrease  of  conrtesy 
in  the  brave  for  his  wife  and  the  growing  care  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  and  the 
effort  she  makes  to  keep  her  husband's  possessions,  her  room  and  her  baby,  and,  last 
of  all,  herself  clean  and  tidy.  At  first  the  father  evidently  regarded  tending  the  little 
bit  of  hamanity  with  scorn;  but  he  has  grown  to  take  great  pride  in  his  boy,  and 
often  relieves  the  mother  now  of  part  of  the  burden. 

The  three  families  are  now  in^*  Winona.''  It  is  intended  to  build  during  the  sum- 
mer two  small  frame  houses,  costing  $200  apiece,  like  the  better  class  of  houses  at  the 
agencies,  and  to  teach  two  of  the  &milies  to  make  in  them  as  attractive  and  happy 
homes  as  possible  with  such  materials  as  can  be  procured  at  their  homes.  Their  place 
in  **  Winona"  will  be  filled  by  other  carefully  selected  young  married  people,  who 
will  in  their  turn  make  the  same  experiment  in  housekeeping.  Funds  for  these  two 
cottages  have  been  procured. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  within  another  year  three  new 
training  schools  will  be  in  operation.  Stone  buildings  to  accommodate 
150  pupils,  at  Chilocco,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  near  the  Kansas  border 
and  contiguons  to  Kansas  settlements,  will  be  ready  for  pupils  in  Decem- 
ber. At  Lawrence,  Kans.,  three  large  stone  buildings  for  340  pupils 
will  be  completed  in  January.  Near  Genoa,  Nebr.,  the  old  brick  Pawnee 
school  building,  standing  on  what  was  formerly  the  Pawnee  reservation, 
is  being  thoroughly  repaired  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  furnish  room  for  150 
pnpils,  and  will  be  finished  next  spring.  The  contract  price  of  these 
buildings  is  about  $82,000.  A  large  additional  expense  must  of  course 
beincurredfor  heating  apparatus,  furnishing,  outbuildings,  fencing,  &c. 

Pupils  in  schools  in  the  States, — Pupils  were  placed  in  schools  in  the 
Stat^  under  the  following  item  of  the  appropriation  act  of  May  17, 1882 : 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for 
the  care,  support,  and  education  of  one  hundred  Indian  children  not  belonging  to  the 
five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  at  any  established  industrial,  agricultural, 
or  mechanical  school  or  schools  other  than  those  herein  provided  for,  in  any  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  such  schools  to  be  selected  by  him  from  applications  made 
to  him,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  child ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  seventeen 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary :  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  twenty  of  said  pupils  shall  be  educated  in  any  one  State. 

These  pupils  were  divided  among  schools  in  six  different  States. 
From  all  .quarters  the  reports  as  to  their  deportment  and  progress  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  advantages  to  Indian  youth  which 
must  result  from  thus  placing  them  in  small  companies  among  white 
communities  are  so  evident  that  a  similar  appropriation  of  $75,000  has 
been  made  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  will  provide  for  thus  edu- 
cating nearly  400.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  act  and  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  meeting 
those  requirements.  If  the  law  means  anything  it  means  that  indus- 
trial training  shall  be  a  prerequisite,  that  the  girls  shall  learn  sewing 
and  housework  and  the  boys  be  given  first-class,  thorough  training  in 
farming  and  the  various  trades;  and  that,  in  addition,  the  ordinary 
English  branches  shall  be  taught  these  youth  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  civilized  life,  or  even  with  the  language  of  their 
instructors.  No  other  fund  being  provided  therefor  the  lodging  accom- 
modations, clothing,  subsistence,  medical  attendance,  and  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  pupils  must  also  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  $167  per  cajiita.  This  implies  large  buildings,  an  extensive 
outfit  in  the  way  of  tools,  materials,  and  machinery  for  carrying  on 
trades,  and  a  special  corps  of  teachers  for  the  special  classes  in  school- 
rooms and  shops  which  would  be  formed  out  of  these  raw  recruits 
to  civilization.  Eealizing  the  discrepancy  between  the  demands  the 
office  was  about  to  make,  and  the  equivalent  it  pro|)osed  to  offer,  the 
following  letter  was  addressed  to  forty-three  agricultural  and  mecYiaTi- 
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ical  schools  endowed  by  national  land  grants,  being  a  list  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Boreaa  of  Education : 

The  last  Indian  appropriation  act  provides  for  the  ''care  and  snpport  and  edacation 
of  Indian  children  at  indastrial,  agricnltnral,  or  mechanical  schools  in  any  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
dollars  for  each  child."  It  also  provides  a  limited  sum  to  deAray  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  pupils  from  their  homes  to  such  schools. 

The  advantage  of  placing  Indian  youths  in  schools  remote  from  reservations,  where 
they  will  he  surrounded  by  civilization  and  be  obliged  to  learn  and  use  the  English 
language,  has  been  abondantly  shown,  and  the  advancement  in  education  and  civil- 
ization made  by  Indian  pupils  under  such  circumstances  has  fulfilled  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  This  office  desires  to  extend  such  advantages 
to  nearly  four  hundred  Indian  youths,  and  to  place  them  in  companies  of  from  five  to 
thirty  in  such  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  country  as  are  interested  and  prepared 
to  receive  them. 

For  the  care  and  education  of  these  youths,  many  of  whom  will  be  taken  right  f^m 
the  camp,  and  most  of  whom  will  be  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  special  facili- 
ties and  special  methods  of  instruction  will  be  required.  They  will  need  training  of 
every  kind— mental,  industrial,  physical,  and  religious.  The  pupil  must  learn  the 
language  in  which  he  is  being  taught,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  through  object- 
lessons  given  with  all  the  tact  and  iugenuity  which  the  teacher  can  command.  Out- 
side of  tne  school-room  equally  carefurtraining  must  be  given  the  girls  in  all  branches 
of  housekeeping,  dairy- work,  and  sewing,  and  the  boys  in  farming  and  gardening,  and 
in  some  of  the  trades  of  carpenter,  blacksmith,  wbeelwright,  shoemaker,  tinsmith,  &c. 
These  duties  should  occupy  as  much  time  and  attention  as  the  school-room  work,  and 
the  instruction  should  uo't  be  theoretical  but  practical.  In  a  word,  Indian  pupils 
must  be  taught  how  to  read  and  write^  how  to  think,  how  to  live,  and  how  to  work. 

In  some  institutions  it  may  be  difficult  to  provide  the  facilities  needed  for  successful 
work  with  the  amount  allowed  therefor  by  the  Government,  especially  as  the  pupils 
must  be  cared  for  during  vacations  as  well  as  t«rm  time,  and  the  sum  of  $167  is  all 
that  is  appropriated  to  cover  all  the  expense  of  board,  clothes,  tuition,  medical  at- 
tendance, &c.,  of  an  Indian  child  during  twelve  months.  But  the  growing  interest 
which  is  bein^  manifested  in  Indian  civilization  and  education  leads  to  the  belief  that 
many  institutions  will  look  at  the  matter  from  a  philanthropic  standpoint,  and  will 
be  ready  to  supplement  Government  appropriations  with  private  funds. 

The  pupils  should  be  received  as  soon  as  practicable  after  July  1,  next. 

If  your  institution  desires  to  take  any  Indian  pupils  on  the  terms  named,  you  will 
please  inform  this  office  at  an  early  da^  on  the  following  points: 

How  manv  pupils  you  wish  to  receive,  whether  girls  or  boys,  or  both,  and  what 
Ages  would  be  preferred. 

How  soon  you  will  be  prepared  to  receive  them. 

What  facilities  you  have  or  can  have  for  industrial  training,  and  what  industries 
would  be  taught. 

From  only  nine*  institutions  were  replies  received,  and  of  these  only 
one  was  prepared  to  take  pupils,  and  that  school  could  guarantee  to  in- 
struct the  boys  only  in  farming  and  carpentry.  Thus  was  confirmed 
the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  report  that  there  are  very  few  schools 
in  the  country,  except  asylums  and  reform  schools,  that  are  ready  to 
give  to  their  pupils  a  home,  an  industrial  and  mechanical  training,  and  a 
book  education  at  the  same  time.  The  Bureau  of  Education  gives  a 
list  of  fifty-one  industrial  schools  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  these  only  six  can  teach  boys  farming  or  trades.  Two  are  in  the 
country  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  other  four  are  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  and  Cleveland.f  It  is  evident  that 
a  large  outlay  is  necessary  to  equip  institutions  for  the  work  required 
of  them,  an  expenditure  for  which  the  Government  proposes  to  make  no 
return,  while  it  fixes  the  amount  to  be  paid  thereafter  at  less  than 
the  average  actual  cost  of  supporting  and  teaching  the  popils.  No 
generous  responsQ  could  be  expected  to  such  an  offer.  In  this  dilemma 
the  various  religious  societies  have  come  to  the  help  of  this  Bureau  and 

*  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  is  a  land-grant  school,  but  being  al- 
ready engaged  in  Indian  work  was  barred  out  by  the  statute. 
t  Report  Bureau  of  Education,  1882. 
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have  so  supplemented  Oovernment  aid  by  private  charity  that  the 
whole  400  pupils  will  be  provided  for.  More  than  half  are  girls,  be- 
cause for  their  instruction  in  sewing  and  housework  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  is  required.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  training 
given  will  be  neither  so  complete  nor  so  varied  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  act  making  the  appropriation.  On  such  terms  the  office  cannot  be 
exacting.  The  labor  of  awkward  hands  is  wasteful,  and  only  in  rare 
cases  will  the  products  of  the  shops  cover  the  expense  of  material  and 
instruction.  So  long  as  the  Government  practically  solicits  the  aid  of 
private  charity  in  the  carrying  on  of  Government  work,  private  charity 
should  have  a  hearing.  There  should  be  made  to  it  at  least  a  fair  propo- 
sition, and  I  therefore  renew  a  recommendation  made  last  fall,  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  that  will,  enable  the  office  to  offer  to  any  suitable 
institution  that  will  furnish  buildings,  teachers,  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  a  compensation  of  not  less  than  $180  per  annum 
for  each  Indian  pupil  supported  and  taught  therein.  This  policy  would 
secure  the  aid  of  men  and  money  which  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way, 
and  the  work  of  Indian  education  be  immensely  and  permanently  ad- 
vanced. Private  charity  should  be  enlisted  so  far  as  possible.  The  out- 
come will  be  an  intelligent  interest  in  Indian  civilization  and  a  public 
sentiment  substantial  and  permanent,  which  will  outlive  changes  in  ad- 
ministrations and  parties  and  policies.  To  ask  charitable  institutions 
to  furnish  buildings  and  all  equipments  and  then  offer  less  than  mere 
current  expenses  is  unworthy  of  the  Government.  It  is  parsimony  that 
becomes  waste,  and  it  justifies  the  following  remarks  of  General  Arm- 
strong, which,  while  made  in  behalf  of  the  Hampton  School,  have  a  wide 
general  application. 

While  the  charitable  are  willing  to  help  in  this  canse,  and  it  is  well  to  call  npon 
them,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  they  have  too  often  been  called  upon  to  do  what 
they  have  felt  was  forced  upon  them  unjustly,  and  their  liberal  giving  has  been  at- 
tended with  no  respect  for  those  who  are  really  responsible  for  Indians.  Politicians, 
as  a  rule,  have  faintly  comprehended  and  often  prevented  wise  work  for  the  Indian, 
and  with  good  intentions  have  made  the  best  men  reluctant  to  take  hold  of  his  educa- 
tion. Hampton's  application,  duly  approved,  tor  only  $175  apiece  per  year,  has  twice 
been  denied  by  Congress.  There  is  room  for  twenty  more  girts,  but  there  is  no  money 
to  help,  the  appropriation  bill  providing  for  only  one  hundred  at  this  place.  We  hope 
for  better  things  from  the  next  House,  where  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie.  The  last 
Congress,  as  above  stated,  provided  for  the  education  of  four  hundred  Indians  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  excepting  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  at  the  rate  of  |167  apiece, 
who  are  to  be  kept,  clothed,  £c.,  for  the  entire  year,  calling  for  their  training  in  a 
more  complete  and  difficult  manner  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  given  in  any  school  m  the 
land  for  whites.  We  can  do  it  here  only  because  the  immense  '^  plant''  for  the  neg^ 
makes  it  possible.  People  may  take  Indians  at  that  rate,  but  the  work  called  for  wiU 
not  be  done.  I  regard  the  provision  as  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  complete 
training;  it  is  adequate  only  when  the  labor  of  instruction  is  simply  in  farming  along 
with  the  simplest  education,  or  when  Indians  are  put  as  apprentices  into  established 
work-shops.  What  Captain  Pratt  does  well  at  |'200  apiece  for  three  hundred  Indians,  a 
private  school  will  find  it  hard  to  do  at  t2b0  apiece  for  fifty  Indians.  The  authorities 
•eem  as  incapable  of  encouraging  private  efibrt  as  they  are  incapable  of  discouraging 
the  few  who  have  undertaken  it. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  received  about  forty  Indians  into  one  of  their  schools  in 
Indiana  on  the  terms  allowed  to  Hampton,  and  when  they  shall  come  to  introduce 
elaborate  mechanical  teaching  will  feel,  as  they  even  now  do,  the  Justice  of  our 
position. 

Buildings. — ^Thebuildingof school-hoaseshasprogressed  fairly.  Seven 
new  boarding-school  buildings  were  occupied  during  the  past  year:  six 
more  will  receive  pupils  this  fall,  and  four  besides  the  Chilocco,  Law- 
rence,  and  Genoa  buildings  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  promise  comple- 
tion within  the  current  year.  Large  additions  which  have  been  made 
for  the  Yakama^  Sac  and  Poi>  and  Absentee  Shawnee  boildingB  wWi  i^- 
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lieve  these  overcrowded  schools,  double  their  accommodations,  and 
otherwise  increase  their  efficiency,  an«l  vastly  improve  their  sanitary 
condition.  Seven  new  day-scho4>l  buihliu^n  have  been  completed  and 
another  commenced.  Four  boardiu^-scho^)!  biiildinsrs  have  been  bamed. 
The  pupils  of  those  schools  will  have  to  bo  crowded  into  bams,  bakeries, 
outbuildings,  and  such  otlier  structures  as  can  be  extemporized  into 
school-buildings  until  new  quarters  can  be  provided. 

The  want  of  suitable  commodious  buildings  continues.  Eleven  new 
ones  are  needed  immediately  and  ten  others  should  be  so  enlarged  as 
to  double  their  capacity;  yet  the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  erec- 
tion and  repair  of  school  buildings  this  year  is  but  $25,000,  less  than 
the  cost  of  one  building  erected  by  private  contributions  at  Hampton 
for  the  use  of  fifty  girls.  I  will  not  repeat  what  has  been  reiterated 
before  as  to  the  imi)ossibility  of  conducting  creditable  schools  in  ill- 
arranged,  ill-ventilated,  dilapidated,  overcrowded  buildings. 

The  act  passed  by  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  authorizing  the 
use  of  unoccupied  military  barracks  as  training  schools  for  Indian  youths 
has  given  to  this  office  buildings  at  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak.,  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  Cantonment,  Ind.  T.,  and  Fort  Ripley,  Minn.  At  two  of  these 
posts  much-needed  Indian  boarding-schools  have  already  been  opened, 
and  at  the  other  two  it  is  hoped  that  schools  will  soon  be  in  operation. 
The  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars  over  what  the  buildings 
would  have  brought  at  public  sale  has  thus  been  saved  the  Government. 
Owing  to  their  unfavorable  location,  the  number  of  vacated  military 
buildings  which  can  now  be  utilized  for  Indian  schools  is  small,  but  the 
number  will  gradually  increase  as  garrisons  are  removed  from  close 
proximity  to  Indian  reservations.  The  schoolboy  will  then  take  the 
place  of  the  soldier,  and  the  sword  will  give  way  to  the  spelling-book. 

Appropriations. — ^The  appropriations  for  education  made  by  the  last 
session  of  Congress  are  $445,000  for  general  purposes,  including  build- 
ings; $115,000  for  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove;  $40,000  for  the 
Genoa  and  Chilocco  schools,  and  $75,000  for  placing  pupils  in  schools 
in  the  States ;  a  total  of  $675,000  out  of  $917,000  asked  in  the  annual 
estimate.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year  this  gives  a  slight  in- 
crease to  the  three  established  training  schools,  an  increase  of  $145,000 
for  general  education,  and  $58,000  additional  for  sending  pupils  to 
schools  in  the  States. 

Much  better  use  could  be  made  of  this  fund  if  it  were  not  for  the  re- 
strictions of  law  and  regulations^  by  which  the  office  is  hampered  and 
harassed,  and  which  often  defeat  the  very  ends  sought  by  legisliition. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  general  construction  of  law  which  decides  that 
when  money  is  appropriated  for  a  specific  purpose  no  other  fund  can 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  $25,000  for  school-buildings— just  one- 
third  of  the  amount  asked  for — would  not  suffice  to  replace  burned 
buildings.  Though  the  office  has  $400,000  for  education,  yet  not  one 
cent  of  that  can  be  applied  on  a  building,  because  there  is  a  specific 
though  absurdly  inadequate  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  It  may 
happen,  because  certain  buildings  cannot  be  erected  or  completed,  that 
some  of  the  schools  which  the  $400,000  was  intended  to  support  can- 
not be  carried  on ;  but  that  will  not  affect  the  case,  even  though  the 
result  be  that  the  Indians  go  without  their  school  and  part  of  the 
$400,000  be  returned  unexpended  to  the  Treasury.  This  reverses  the 
proverb  so  as  to  make  it  read:  Law  knows  no  necessity. 

Again,  part  of  the  appropriation  for  placing  children  in  schools  was 
provided 
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for  the  placing  of  children  from  all  the  Indian  schools,  with  the  consent  of  their 
parentSi  nnder  the  care  and  control  of  such  saitable  white  families  as  may  in  all  re- 
specto  be  qualified  to  s'lve  such  children  moral,  industrial,  and  educational  training 
for  a  term  of  not  less  tnan  three  years,  under  arrangements  in  which  their  proper  care, 
sapport,  and  education  shall  be  in  exchange  for  their  labor. 

There  are  undoubtedly  ^'suitable  white  families"  who  are  interested 
enoagh  in  Indian  civilization  to  be  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  ad- 
mitting into  their  homes  shy,  uncouth,  ignorant  Indian  children,  and 
who  are  willing  to  devote  to  their  mental,  moral,  social,  and  industrial 
training  all  requisite  time,  labor,  patience,  and  tact.  But  it  is  unreason- 
able to  require  such  families  to  add  to  this  the  support  and  clothing  and 
medical  care  of  their  protig6s  with  the  understanding  that  such  labor 
as  the  children  can  be  taught  to  render  out  of  school  hours  and  during 
vacations  shall  be  considered  an  equivalent  therefor,  and  to  further 
obligate  themselves  to  continue  the  experiment  for  not  less  than  three 
years !  Of  course,  no  children  have  been  placed  in  families  on  the  above 
terms.  If  the  office  could  expend  a  small  sum,  not  exceeding  $50  per 
annum  for  each  child,  for  clothing  or  board,  and  the  restriction  as  to 
time  could  be  omitted,  I  doubt  not  many  Indian  children  could  be  placed 
where  they  would  receive  the  best  of  home  influence,  and  that  in  many 
fomilies  they  would  remain  for  three  years  or  even  longer. 

By  the  special  legislation  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  the  2,000 
Moquis-Pueblos  are  still  barred  out  from  all  schooling.  I  cannot  think 
that  this  was  the  intention,  but  it  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  again  make  a  statement  similar  to  that  in  pre- 
vious reports,  of  unfulfilled  treaty  provisions  for  education.  In  the 
treaties  of  1868  with  the  tribes  named  below,  a  building,  a  teacher,  and 
a  school  were  promised  for  every  30  children  of  school  age  in  the  tribes. 
The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  appropriation  which  those 
treaties  would  require  of  this  next  session  of  Congress: 

POPULATION. 

Sionx 26,616 

Uteu 3,333 

Navajoes 17,000 

Kiowas,  Ac 2,900 

Cheyennee  and  Arapahoes 6, 496 

Crows 3,200 

Shoshone 1,880 

Bannacks 1,556 

62,981 
School  population 12,595 

Number  school  buildings  required  by  treaty  417,  at  |1,000 $417,000 

Salaries  of  teachers,  books,  fuel,  d^c,  for  417  schools,  at  $700 291, 900 

Total 708,900 

Buildings  already  erected  by  Government  as  follows: 

PapilB. 

Sioux,  to  accommodate 650 

Navigoes,  to  accommodate 100 

Utee,  to  ao-commodate 30 

Kiowas,  &.C.,  to  accommodate 120 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  to  accommodate 230 

Crows,  to  accommodate 36 

Shoshone  (not  yet  completed),  to  accommodate 100 

Bannack 60 

Total  (=44  buildings) 1,326 

Dtduct  44  buUdings,  at  $1,000 44,000 

Balance  due  abore  tribes  for  one  year Q^,90() 
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Cooperation  of  religious  societies. — So  far  as  I  know,  the  edacatioDal 
work  among  Indians  done  by  parties  oatside  of  the  Goyernment  has 
never  been  fairly  set  forth.  Such  data  relative  thereto  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  will  be  foand  herewith  on  page  298.  Of  the  eighty-two 
boarding  schools,  exclusive  of  those  among  the  five  civilized  tribes, 
fifteen,  with  an  enrollment  of  813  pupils,  have  been  carried  on  under 
contract  with  religious  societies,  under  which  the  selection  of  teachers 
has  been  left  wholly  to  the  societies,  and  the  Government  has 
assumed  about  three-fourths  of  the  expense.  In  most  cases  the 
societies  furnish  the  buildings.  Seven  schools  with  280  pupils  have 
been  maintained  by  religious  societies  in  their  own  buildings,  the 
only  Government  assistance  given  being  that  the  rations  and  clothing, 
which  would  have  been  issued  to  the  pupils  at  their  homes,  were  issued 
to  them  at  the  school  and  became  part  of  the  school  supplies.  Many 
other  schools  are  indebted  to  societies  and  philanthropists  for  gifts  of 
books,  papers,  &c.,  which  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  and  interest  of 
the  schools.  Keligious  societies  maintain  thirty  day  schools  without 
and  sixteen  with  help  irom  the  Government,  the  aggregate  enrollment 
being  2,010.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  past  year  by  these 
societies  for  educational  purposes,  so  far  as  reported,  is  $74,614,  besides 
$79, 1 42  expended  on  missionary  work  as  distinguished  from  school  work. 
To  this  should  be  added  contributions  amounting  to  $13,278,  made 
during  the  year  to  the  Forest  Grove  and  Carlisle  training  schools,  and 
the  $26,668  which  General  Armstrong  reports  that  Hampton  expends 
on  her  Indian  pupils  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  made  by  Govern- 
ment for  their  partial  support. 

This  does  not  include  $33,319  expended  by  religious  societies  in  the 
support,  in  whole  or  iTi  part,  of  seminaries,  academies,  and  missions 
among  the  five  civilized  tribes,  nor  $24,149  devoted  to  establishing  and 
carrying  on  schools  and  missions  in  Alaska. 

This  aggregate  of  $252,016  by  no  means  expresses  the  value  of  the 
assistance  thus  given  to  Indian  education  and  civilization.  The  influ- 
ence of  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
degraded  and  ignorant  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 
Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  he  represents  a,  great  religious  denomina- 
tion, that  a  Christian  community  is  his  constituency,  and  that  the  funds 
which  come  into  his  hands  have  been  consecrated  by  prayer  and  self- 
denial,  gives  to  a  man  and  his  work  a  moral  force.and  momentum  which 
Government  patronage  does  not  impart.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  hope 
for  the  Indian  lies  in  bringing  him  into  the  closest  possible  relations 
with  the  various  religious  societies  whose  sole  business  consists  in 
working  for  the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  who,  from  long  experience, 
are  presumably  best  informed  as  to  the  methods  and  men  and  means 
to  be  employed  in  such  work. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  donation  to  the  Government  by 
citizens  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  Lawrence,  Kans..  of  valuable 
tracts  of  land  containing  65  and  280  acres,  respectively.  The  donations 
were  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  Government  would  erect 
buildings  thereon  to  be  used  for  Indian  schools.  Citizens  of  Genoa, 
Nebr.,  have  also  donated  $500  to  so  supplement  an  appropriation  as  to 
enable  the  Government  to  purchase  a  certain  desirable  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  Indian  school  building  there.  The  widening  interest  in 
the  civilization  of  the  Indian  as  shown  by  such  acts  as  these  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  indications  in  his  favor. 

Alaska, — Attention  should  be  again  en  lied  to  the  need  of  schools  for 
the  Indians  in  Alaska.    From  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained 
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the  Indians  of  Alaska  number  about  20,000,  and  since  that  country 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  States  tbese  people  have  had  no  aid 
for  schools  from  this  Government.  All  that  has  been  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  edacation  has  been  by  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  churches. 
If  the  published  statements  in  reference  to  Alaska  be  true,  we  are 
doing  much  less  for  the  civilization  of  these  people  than  was  done  be- 
fore we  took  possession  of  that  country.  The  Kussian  Government  gave 
them  laws,  churches,  and  schools ;  the  American  Government  has  done 
nothing  in  that  direction. 

In  my  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  I  have  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  for  the  support  of  industrial  schools  in  Alaska.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  very  modest  sum  will  be  granted.  These  In- 
dians need  no  subsistence,  no  clothing,  no  implements,  no  agencies,  but 
they  beg  for  an  education,  and  it  is  discreditable  to  an  enlightened 
Government  to  longer  deny  their  request.  The  twelve  Alaska  boys  who 
have  attended  the  Forest  Grove  training  school  have  done  admirably 
in  their  studies  and  their  work. 

GLEBIOAL  WOBK  OF  THE  BUBEAU. 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  last  Congress  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  report  that  no  current  accounts  of  agents  remained 
unsettl^  in  this  office  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1882.  At  pre^sent 
there  are  still  a  number  of  accounts  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  fi^'cal 
year  1883  unexamined,  the  majority  of  which,  however,  have  only  been 
rendered  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  (during  which  time  many 
of  the  clerks  of  this  office  were  absent  on  their  annual  leave),  and  before 
next  December  I  hope  to  have  all  accounts  for  1883  examined  and 
referred  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  settlement. 

The  clerical  force  at  work  on  accounts  has,  during  the  year,  been 
much  reduced  in  efficienc^^  by  the  resignation  or  transfer  to  other 
branches  of  this  service  of  four  or  five  experienced  accountants,  in 
l)lace  of  whom  1  have  been  obliged  to  depend  on  clerks  new  to  the 
work  of  settling  agents'  accounts.  To  do  this  work  properly  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  precedent  rulings  in  questionable  cases,  and  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  DepartnJent  and  the  Treasury  touching  the  accounts 
of  Indian  agents,  is  almost  indispensable;  added  to  which  a  good  and 
observant  examiner  who  has  been  some  time  in  the  service  is  expected, 
and  can  hardly  fail,  to  have  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various 
agencies,  their  past  and  present  surroundings  and  peculiarities,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits,  business  capacity,  and  moral  tone  of  the  em- 
ployes and  the  agent  whose  current  accounts,  or  explanations  to  ex- 
ceptions to  previous  accounts,  may  be  under  the  examiner's  considera- 
tion. Without  this  knowledge  it  is  almost  impossible  properly  to 
settle  an  account  in  reasonable  time,  or  always  to  be  certain  that  the 
Government  is  being  fully  protected,  the  best  interests  of  the  service 
promoted,  and  that  no  injustice  is  being  done  to  the  Indians  or  to  the 
agent  in  taking  exceptions  to  his  accounts,  or  in  failing  to  give  him 
the  necessary  instructions  which  his  peculiar  circumstances  may  call  for. 

When  considered  in  this  light,  it  must  appear  evident  that  neither 
the  greatest  safety  nor  economy  to  the  Government  is  secured  by  re- 
quiring any  part  of  such  work  to  be  done  by  clerks  new  to  the  service 
or  unfamiliar  with  accounts,  even  at  small  salaries;  nor,  where  this  is 
required,  should  the  best  results  be  expected.  And  as  it  is  impossible  for 
any  persons  outside  of  the  Department  to  know  the  merits  or  useful- 
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ness  of  any  clerk  employed  here,  or  exactly  tlie  class  of  help  required,  I 
have  again  to  suggest  that  the  various  rates  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  clerks  in  this  Bureau  should  be  in  many  cases  increased,  and  in 
all  cases  should  be  more  directly  under  Department  control,  or  else  a 
fund  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  De[)artment,  from  which 
experience  and  efficiency  may  be  suitably  remunerated.  In  my  opinion 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government  would  thereby  be  promoted. 

SANITARY  CONDITION   OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Comparison  with  the  preceding  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  by  the  agency  physicians,  but  a  smaller  percentage 
of  mortality.  The  total  number  of  cases  under  treatment  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1883,  was  86,665.  Total  deaths,  1,283;  total  births, 
1,862.  The  peculiar  custom  prevailing  among  the  Indians  of  maintain- 
ing strict  secrecy  in  regard  to  births  and  deaths  renders  the  collection 
of  reliable  information  on  these  points  extremely  difficult.  During  the 
year  the  Indian  i)olice  have  reported  197  deaths  in  addition  to  those 
occurring  among  cases  treated  by  the  physicians.  The  prevailing  dis- 
eases in  the  north  have  been  rheumatism  and  affections  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  with  some  malarial  disorders  in  the  extreme  North  west.  In 
the  south  the  affections  have  been  chiefly  malarial.  On  pages  362  to  371 
will  be  found  a  tabular  exhibit  of  the  number  of  cases  and  character  of 
diseases  treated. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1882-'83  a  small-pox  epidemic  was 
threatened  in  the  south  and  southwest;  also  in  the  White  Earth  country 
in  Minnesota;  but  prompt  action  in  vaccinating  the  Indians  and  estab- 
lishing quarantine  prevented  Jiny  serious  consequences.  The  number 
of  cases  reported  vaccinated  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  Successfully, 
4,076;  unsuccessfully,  1,906. 

Syphilis  and  its  pathological  sequences  are  prevalent  among  many  tribes 
and  are  difficult  to  control  on  account  of  the  lack  of  self-restraint  among 
those  treated  and  the  tendency  to  disregard  the  instructions  of  the  physi- 
cians.   There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  slight  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  evil  influence  of  the  native  *'niedicino  men"  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian.  These  native 
doctors  realize  that  the  advance  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  means 
a  termination  of  their  power  and  influence,  and  they  employ  all  their 
arts  and  work  upon  the  superstitions  and  fears  of  their  people  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  applying  to  the  "  white  man's  doctor,"  hoping  thus 
to  perpetuate  their  own  power  and  sources  of  revenue.  Hence  the  task 
of  inducing  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  ancient  customs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  a  difficult  one,  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  work 
not  of  years  only,  but  of  generations,  as  they  adhere  tenaciously  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  in  the  power  of  the  medicine  men  to  exorcise  the 
evil  spirits,  to  whose  presence  they  attribute  all  disease.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  note  that  as  the  older  Indians  pass  to  the  "  happy  hunting 
grounds"  their  time-honored  remedial  rites  gradually  die  out,  and  that 
the  younger  generations  are  evincing  more  faith  in  the  medicines  used 
and  the  treatment  pursued  by  white  physicians. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  treatment  of  disease  among 
the  Indians  is  the  inadequacy  and  in  most  cases  the  entire  absence  of 
hospital  accommodations.  When  an  Indian  is  treated  by  a  white  phy- 
sician he  expects  to  be  cured  by  a  single  dose  of  medicine,  and  if  he  is 
not,  he  becomes  discouraged  and  thinks  the  medicine  of  no  value  and 
will  take  no  more.    Again,  he  thinks  that  if  a  spoonful  of  medicine  will 
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benefit  him,  a  bottle-full  must  necessarily  do  him  a  proportionate  amount 
of  good  if  all  taken  at  one  dose.  This  tendency  to  become  discouraged 
and  this  disposition  to  disregard  the  instructions  and  admonitions  of 
the  physician  cannot  be  successfully  combated  unless  the  patient  is 
under  the  immediate  care  and  control  of  the  physician,  and  this  is  im- 
practicable where  there  is  no  hospital.  Small  hospitals  could  be  erected 
at  agencies  at  slight  cost,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  an  aux- 
iliary would  speedily  be  apparent  and  more  than  compensate  for  the 
small  outlay  necessary.  The  advantage  of  such  a  system  would  be  that 
the  sick  would  be  removed  from  the  dangerous  influence  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  medicine  men  and  subjected  to  a  regimen,  the  benefits  of 
which  they  would  not  be  slow  to  realize.  The  fame  of  such  an  institution 
would  rapidly  spread  among  the  Indians  and  inspire  greater  confidence 
in  the  physician,  thus  becoming  a  valuable  aid  in  inducing  them  to 
exchange  the  meaningless  songs  and  incantations  of  the  medicine  men 
for  the  quiet,  scientific,  and  rational  treatment  of  the  white  man. 

A  RESEBVATION  FOR  THE  YUMAS  OP  ARIZONA. 

The  Yuma  Indians  have  lived  for  many  years  on  the  bottom  lands 
along  the  Colorado  River  for  a  distance  of  10  mile^  above  and  30  miles 
below  Fort  Yuma,  in  Arizona.  Upon  the  representations  of  Lieutenant 
Button,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  forwarded  by  the  War  Department, 
and  of  other  trustworthy  persons  who  knew  of  their  destitute  condition, 
a  reservation  has  been  recently  set  apart  for  the  Yumas  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  tjjie  Colorado  with  the  Gila  River,  where  it  is  hoped  they  may 
be  gathered  together  and  assisted  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Some  necessary  relief  has  already  been  afforded  them  in  flour  pur- 
chased by  the  agent  at  the  Colorado  River  Agency. 

The  chief  of  the  Yumas  states  the  number  of  his  people  to  be  1,137, 
but  Lieutenant  Button  estimates  their  number  to  be  much  greater. 
They  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  and  deserve  substantial  assist- 
ance at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  But  few  of  the  Indians  are 
now  on  the  reservation  so  set  apart,  and  from  the  best  information 
that  can  be  obtained  it  is  thought  that  those  along  the  Colorado  River 
should  not  be  compelled  to  remove  to  the  reservation  until  provision 
is  made  for  some  system  of  irrigation  that  will  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  by  farming. 

COAL  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  RESERVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  coal  discoveries  on  the  San  Carlos,  or,  more  properly,  the  White 
Mountain  Indian  reservation,  in  Arizona  Territory,  formed  the  subject 
of  extended  notice  in  my  last  annual  report.  Ko  action  was  taken  on 
the  draft  of  a  joint  resolution  prepared  in  this  of&ce  and  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  the  President  on  April  17,  1882,*  and  the  status  of  the 
question  has  undergone  no  change  or  modification  whatsoever.  Bills 
were  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  (B.  R.  4146  and  5378)  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  the  reservation  on  the  south  and  west,  but  it 
appears  they  failed  of  passage.  Bad  either  of  them  become  a  law  the 
coal  fields  would  have  been  segregated  from  the  reservation.  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  leasing  upon  a  royalty 
plan,  such  as  was  suggested  in  my  last  report,  would  be  the  best  way 
to  settle  this  vexed  question. 

*Be6olation  printed  in  fall  in  Anaual^ Report^  Commissioner  Indian  AffaiiB,  1^^ 
pageL. 
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MISSION  INDIANS,   IN  CALIFOBNIA. 

Tlie  injustice  done  the  Mission  ludiaus,  aud  Ibeir  deplorable  coiidi- 
tiou,  liiive  beeu  set  forth  by  eevenil  commissions  and  have  been 
treated  cif  at  length  in  varioiw  annual  reports  of  this  office,  especially 
in  those  of  1875  and  1880,  and  Congress  has  repeatwlly  been  solicited 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  but  without  avail. 

The  Hituation  of  these  people  is  peculiar.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  yet  from  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  and  anwilliuguess  to  abandon  their  custom  of 
dwelling  together  in  villages,  under  a  tribal  or  village  government, 
they  have  failed  to  secure  individual  titles  to  their  lands,  under  the 
public  land  laws,  or  under  the  Indian  homestead  act.  Many  of  these 
Indians  have  been  driven  from  lands  occupied  and  cultivated  by  them 
for  years,  to  which  they  had  at  least  a  color  of  title  from  the  Spanish 
government,  and  the  ejectments  have  often  been  made  with  force  and 
violence. 

Alter  nearly  all  desirable  land  bad  been  wrested  from  them  or  "  taken 
up"  by  settlers  a  few  small  tnicts  remaining  were  set  aside  by  Executive 
order  for  their  permanent  use  and  occupation,  and  entries  unlawfully 
made  by  white  men  upou  snch  lands  have  been  held  for  cancellation. 
The  few  little  villages  left  to  them  in  the  canons  of  the  mountains, 
from  long  years  of  cultivation  have  become  extremely  fertile,  and  are 
looked  upon  with  longing  eyes  by  the  surrounding  white  settlers. 

In  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the  Department,  Mrs.  Helen 
Jackson,  of  Colorado,  was  instructed,  under  date  of  July  *,  1882,  to 
visit  the  Mistiion  Indians  in  Califoniia,  and  ascertain  the  location  and 
condition  of  the  various  bands;  whether  suitable  land  in  their  vicinity, 
belonging  to  the  public  domain,  could  be  made  available  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  such  of  those  Indians  as  were  not  established  upon 
reservations,  and  what,  if  any  lauds  should  be  purchased  for  their  use. 
At  her  request  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney,  of"  California,  was  authorized  to 
assist  in  the  work.  Their  Dual  report  gives,  with  great  particularity, 
the  condition  of  each  village,  recites  in  detail  the  wrongs  that  have  been 
inflicted  upon  these  Indians,  and  contains  numerous  and  important 
recommendations  for  their  improvement. 

They  reconmicnd  as  the  first  and  most  essential  step,  the  resurveying, 
rounding  out,  and  distinctly  marking  of  reservations  already  existing. 

2d.  The  removal  of  all  white  settlers  now  on  such  reservations. 

3d.  In  cases  where  their  villages  are  included  in  confirmed  grants 
that  other  provision  be  made  for  the  Indians,  or  that  they  be  upheld 
and  defended  in  their  right  to  remain  where  they  are. 

4th.  That  all  the  reservations  be  patente<l  to  the  several  bands  occu- 
pying them ;  the  United  States  to  hold  the  patents  in  trust  for  twenty- 
five  years;  a  provision  to  be  incori>orated  in  the  patent  for  allotments 
in  severalty  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  appear  desirable. 

5th.  The  establishment  of  at  least  two  or  more  schools  in  addition  to 
the  five  already  in  operation  at  the  various  villages. 

iJlli.  liiat  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  make  a  round  of  in- 
spcil  ioii  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Ttli.  The  appointment  of  a  law  firm  as  special  attorneys  in  all  cases 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 

Thin  recommendation  has  already  been  carried  out,  Messrs.  Bruuson 
^  Wells,  of  Los  Angeles,  having  been  appointed  assistants  to  the 
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Unit^id  States  district  attorney  in  such  cases,  the  appointment  taking 
effect  on  the  1st  of  Julv  la«t. 

8th.  A  judicious  distribution  of  agricultural  implements  among  these 
Indians. 

dth.  A  small  fund  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  very 
old  and  sick  in  time  of  special  destitution. 

lOtb.  The  ])urchase  of  certain  tracts  of  land. 

The  necessity  for  the  action  recommended  is  given  with  great  de-^r- 
ness  and  force  in  each  case.  With  these  recommendations,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  last,  I  fully  agree,  and  will  hereafter  submit 
a  draft  of  the  necessary  legislation.  With  the  measures  already  taken 
and  with  those  herein  recommended,  it  is  believed  that  these  poor  and 
persecuted  people  may  be  protected  from  further  encroachments,  and 
enjoy  in  some  measure  the  prosperity  to  which  their  peaceful  conduct 
under  all  their  wrongs  entitles  them. 

KLAMATH  RIVER  RESERVATION    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  Indians  residing  upon  the  Klamath  River  reservation  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  required  to  select  the  particular  tracts  of  land  they 
desire  to  retain  for  their  permanent  homes  in  quantity  as  follows  : 

Each  head  of  a  family  160  acres;  each  person  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  80  acres;  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  40  acres. 
It  is  expected  that  when  the  selections  shall  hav^e  been  made  and  re- 
ported with  proper  metes  and  bounds,  action  will  be  had  on  the  ques- 
tion of  restoring  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  to  the  public  domain. 
The  sele^ions  are  being  made  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  agenc3'. 

COMMISSION   TO   SIOUX    OF   DAKOTA. 

The  commission  appointed  under  authority  contained  in  the  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government 
approved  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat.,  328),  *'  to  negotiate  with  the  Sioux 
Indians  for  such  modification  of  existing  treatiei*  and  agreements  with 
said  Indians  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,"  rendered  their  report  to  the  Department  during 
the  latter  part  of  Jauuary  last.  The  report,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  negotiated  with  said  Indians,  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  date  of  Februar^^  1,  1883,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
February  3  following.  By  the  terms  of  said  agreement  the  Great  Sioux 
Reservation,  having  an  area  estimated  by  recent  computation  at  35,124J 
square  miles,  or  22,470,680  acres,  was  to  be  broken  up  into  five  smaller 
independent  reservations,  to  be  occupied  by  the  several  bands  sepa- 
rately, they  severally  agreeing  to  accept  the  same  as  their  permanent 
homes,  relinquishing  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  reserva- 
tions assigned  to  the  other  bands,  respectively,  reser\ing  to  themselves 
only  the  reservation  set  apart  for  their  separate  use  and  occupation. 
The  five  reservations  to  be  retained  under  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  estimat4?d  to  contain  about  lt),238  square  miles,  leaving  an 
area,  according  to  the  foregoing  estimate,  of  15,880^  square  miles,  or 
10,167,360  acres,  which  the  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  consideration  for  this  important  cession  of  territory 
consists  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes.  The  other  considerations  be- 
ing, as  remarked  by  the  commissioners,  such  as  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  education  and  civilization  of  tlie  Indians,  and  they  are  in  the 
main  only  a  continuation  of  the  treaty  stipulations  of  April  2*.),  lif^V>S. 
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Congress  failed  to  ratify  the  agreement  thus  made,  but  by  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  continue  the  negoti- 
ations, with  certain  modifications  of  said  agreement  (22  Stat.,  624). 
The  commission  as  originally  composed  was  authorized  to  continue  the 
work. 

The  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  not  having  been  parties  to  the 
above-mentioned  agreement  made  with  the  other  bands,  assented  to  the 
same  by  a  subsequent  agreement  dated  February  26,  1883.  By  this 
agreement  they  became  parties  to  the  first  agreement  made,  and  a 
reservation  of  about  300,000  acres  was  retained  for  them  within  that 
part  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  east  of  the  Missouri  River  known 
as  the  old  Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek  Reservations.  This  adds  another 
to  the  reservations  to  be  retained,  making  six  in  all. 

The  final  report  of  the  commission  has  not  been  submitted  as  yet. 

devil's  LAKE  RESERVATION. 

Reduction  of  Fort  Totten  Military  Reservation. 

Until  very  recently  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation  in  Dakota  pre- 
sented the  singular  feature  of  being  divided  into  two  unequal  discon- 
nected parts  by  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Totten,  which,  em- 
bracing a  strip  of  country  six  miles  wide,  running  from  the  lake  on  the 
north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Indian  reservation,  entirely 
separated  the  one  portion  of  the  Indian  reservation  from  the  other,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  Indian  service. 

At  the  request  of  this  office,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  by 
General  Orders  No.  49,  dated  July  5, 1883,  caused  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  military  reservation,  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  embar- 
rassment. 

THE  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  COUNTRY  IN  DAKOTA. 

Under  date  of  October  4,  1882,  the  Department  directed  the  General 
Land  Ofiice  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  revoke  the 
action  by  which  that  vast  area  of  country  lying  north  and  west  of 
Devil's  Lake  in  Dakota,  heretofore  claimed  by  the  Turtle  Mountain 
band  of  Chippewas,  had  been  withheld  from  the  practical  operation  of 
the  settlement  laws,  and  to  restore  the  same  to  the  public  domain, 
subject  to  the  restriction,  however,  that  if  there  were  any  Indians  who 
had  made  improvements,  or  had  attempted  to  make  permanent  location 
on  any  of  said  lands,  such  Indians  should  be  protected  by  having  their 
lands  withheld  from  white  settlement  until  they  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  title  thereto.  By  this  action  a  tract  of  country  esti- 
mated to  contain  over  9,000,000  acres  was  thrown  open  to  white  settle- 
ment. Subsequently  (on  December  21,  1882)  a  tract  in  the  vicinity  of 
Turtle  Mountain,  embracing  an  area  of  about  32  miles  from  north  to 
soutli  by  24  miles  from  east  to  west,  was  withdrawn  from  settlement  by 
executive  order,  the  main  purpose  being  to  secure  lands  upon  which 
the  Turtle  Mountain  band  might  be  severally  located,  either  upon 
tracts  already  inii)rove(l  by  individual  Indians,  or  \x\)0\\  lands  to  be 
allotted  to  tiieni.  For  this  object  Congress,  by  act  (»f  March  1,  1883, 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  have  the 
public  surveys  extended  over  said  reservation,  with  a  view  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  Indians  as  proposed. 

In  fulfillment  of  a  promise  ot  the  Department,  made  to  the  delegation 
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of  Turtle  MouDtain  Indians  who  visited  this  city  last  winter,  Special 
Agent  Cyrus  Beede  recently  made  a  visit  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  coun- 
try- under  special  instructions  from  this  Bureau.  He  found  the  full- 
hloods  of  the  baud,  numbering,  as  he  believes,  not  over  twenty-five 
families,  unprepared  and  altogether  disinclined  to  take  lands  in  sever- 
alty, preferring  to  have  a  small  reservation  retained  for  them  perma- 
nently. The  half-breeds,  on  the  contrary,  are  anxious  to  secure  indi- 
vidual homesteads.  As  near  as  he  could  ascertain,  in  the  absence  of 
boundary  marks,  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  living  outside  the 
limits  of  the  reservation  along  its  eastern  line,  where  it  appears  they 
are  making  good  progress  in  opening  farms,  building  houses,  &c.,  some 
of  them  being  very  w^ell  to  do.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  full- 
bloods  to  have  a  small  reser\\ition  retained  for  their  use  in  common,  I 
deem  it  advisable,  and  therefore  recommend,  that  two  townships  of 
their  present  reservation  be  retained  as  a  permanent  reservation  for 
those  w  ho  do  not  desire  to  take  homesteads.  The  half-breeds  and  any 
full-bloods  who  may  have  settled  upon  and  improved  individual  tracts 
are  protected  by  the  instructions  of  the  Department  to  the  General  Land 
OflSce  before  mentioned,  and  at  the  proper  time  will  be  assisted  in 
securing  permanent  title  to  their  lands. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNES  AND  ARAPAHOES. 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  which 
was  made  by  the  last  Congress  to  be  "expended  in  removing  the  North- 
em  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  a 
more  favorable  location,"  on  the  19th  of  July  last  Agent  John  D.  Miles, 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  transferred,  with  subsistence  for 
sixty  days,  to  Lieut.  C.  J.  Stevens,  Ninth  United  States  Cavalry,  391 
Cheyennes  and  14  Arapahoes  to  be  removed  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
Dakota.  Of  the  405  thus  transferred,  it  appears  that  about  60  of  them 
have  since  returned  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  and  have 
decided  to  remain  there. 

FORT  HALL  RESERVE,  IDAHO. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  bills  (S.  1643  and 
H.  B.  3503)  to  ratify  the  agreement  of  May  14, 1880,  with  the  Shoshone 
and  Bannack  Indians  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  Fort  Hall  Beservation,  including  Marsh  Valley  and  the  settle- 
ments therein,  were  reintroduced.  The  House  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported in  committee  at  the  same  session  (H.  B.  Beport  No.  658),  but  no 
further  action  was  taken.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  oflBce  to  again  sub- 
mit a  bill  to  ratify  the  agreement,  for  transmission  to  Congress  in  the 
hope  that  the  matter  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  ensuing  session. 

CREEK  DIFFICULTIES. 

On  the  2d  of  August  last  Clinton  B.  Fisk  and  E.  Whittlesey,  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers, Senator  Coke,  of  Texas,  Hon.  D.  C.  Haskell  and  Hon.  John  Martin, 
of  Kansas,  and  Hon.  George  B.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  were  requested  to 
serve  as  a  Commission  to  visit  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating,  and,  if  possible,  of  harmonizing  the  difficulties  existing 
in  the  Creek  Nation.  On  account  of  previous  engagements  none  of 
these  gentlemen,  except  Commissioners  Fisk  and  Whittlesey,  could  find 
it  convenient  to  serve. 
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These  two  gentlemen  met  in  the  office  of  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
John  Q.  Tufts,  in  Muscogee,  August  6  last,  and  proceeded  with  the 
investigation.  The  chief  of  the  Creek  Government,  Samuel  Checote, 
was  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners,  with  such  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Government  and  other  leading  men  as  he  might  select. 
Ispahechee,  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Creeks  who  have  been  in  open 
hostility  to  the  constituted  authorities,  was  also  summoned  from  his 
camp,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Creek  country,  with  his  corps  of 
advisers,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting*  to  the 
Commissioners  their  complaints  and  wishes.  The  Creek  Government, 
through  Chief  Checote  and  fourteen  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Na- 
tion, presented  in  writing  a  full  statement  of  the  causes  leading  to  the 
troubles  in  their  country  as  understood  by  them.  Ispahechee  and  his 
chief  associates  and  advisers,  fifteen  in  number,  also  presented  in 
writing  their  statement  of  grievances  and  wishes. 

In  addition  to  these  written  statements,  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
respective  delegations  to  address  the  Commissioners,  and  nearly  every 
delegate  used  this  privilege,  until  both  sides  had  presented  their  views 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  It  was  then  agreed  that  a  subcommittee  from 
each  delegation  be  appointed,  to  whom  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of 
making  ev^ery  possible  ett'ort,  in  mutual  conference,  to  adjust  their 
unhappy  differences.  A  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  matters  of  disa- 
greement between  them  was  solicited,  and  was  participated  in  by  the 
various  chiefs  and  others  specially  invited.  The  discussion  wa«  ably 
and  intelligently  conducted  by  both  sides,  and  was  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  conciliation  which  was  highly  commendable,  and 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  various  participants.  Both  sides  ap- 
peared to  be  anxious  to  reach  an  amicable  solution  of  existing  difficul- 
ties, with  a  view  to  having  the  supremacy  of  civil  law  restored  and 
firmly  established  throughout  their  nation ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
promptly  seconded  by  the  Commissioners. 

As  the  full  report  of  the  investigation  has  been  printed  in  convenient 
form  for  distribution,  1  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer,  in  detail,  to 
the  various  alleged  complaints  arising  from  past  differences  among 
these  people.  I  am,  however,  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  joint 
committee  on  adjustment,  after  several  sessions  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  during  which  there  appeared  to  be  an  increas- 
ing good  fellowship,  finally  reached  a  basis  of  peace,  and  on  the  10th 
of  August  the  following  articles  of  agreement  were  presented  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  and  formally  signed  in  triplicate  by  the  chief  men  of  both 
parties,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners  and  many  other  witnesses: 

Conditions  upon  which  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  late  disturbances  in  the 
Creek  Nation  shall  be  adjusted,  it  being  understood  and  agreetl  upon  by  the  parties 
hereto  that  they  will  personally  and  officially  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure 
such  legislation  by  the  National  Council  as  is  recommended  in  the  following  propo- 
sition : 

I.  We  recognize  the  binding  force  of  existing  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Creek  Nation,  and  declare  our  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Creek  Nation  and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  harmony  among  the  Creek  people. 

II.  We  recognize  the  constitution  of  the  Creek  Nation,  but  desire  that  the  council 
which  shall  meet  after  the  pending  election,  and  composed  of  the  members  then 
chosen,  shall  so  amend  it  by  reducing  the  present  representation  and  other  measures 
of  reform  as  shall  rednce  to  a  reasonable  sum  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the 
Creek  Nation. 

III.  We  agree  that  a  full  and  unconditional  amnesty  and  pardon  shall  be  granted 
for  all  alleged  criminal  otFenses,  political  or  otherwise,  committed  prior  to  the  present 
date,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  National  Council  of  October  16,  1882,  it  being 
understood  and  agreed  u]>on  that  should  there  be  any  dispute  as  to  whether  any 
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offenBe  charged  against  any  person  is  snoh  a  one  as  has  grown  out  of  the  late  trouble 
in  the  Nation,  then,  in  such  case,  the  facts  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Indian  agent, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

rV.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Creek  authorities  provide  either  to  abolish  or  for  a 
carefal  reorganization  of  the  Light  Horse  by  dismissal  of  officers  and  privatt^s  who 
have  osed  oppressive  violence  in  executing  the  law,  and  that  vacancies  be  filled  by 
good  men  who  will  firmly  but  cautiously  exercise  their  authority. 

v.  That  the  Creek  National  Council  should  appoint  a  commission  of  able,  faithful, 
and  impartial  men,  representing  both  parties,  to  whom  shall  be  referred,  with  power 
to  audit  and  recommend  payment  thereof,  the  claims  of  parties  whose  property  has 
been  unlawfully  seized  and  destroyed  during  the  late  disturbance. 

YI.  That  all  parties  participattC  in  the  approaching  election  and  use  every  effort  to 
secure  a  full,  free  vote,  and  a  fair  count,  and  theu  accept  cheerfully  the  result  and 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

VII.  That  the  United  States  troops  within  the  Creek  country  be  stationed  in  one 
camp,  at  Okmulgee,  to  maintaifi  peace  and  assist  the  civil  officers  in  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order  during  such  period  as  the  colonel  commanding  and  the  Indian  agent 
may  deem  such  military  occupation  necessary. 

The  object  sought  by  this  office  in  the  appointment  of  the  aforesaid 
Commission  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  fully  realized,  and  valuable  in- 
formation for  future  reference  has  been  collected.  The  basis  of  settle- 
ment dually  agreed  upon  appears  to  have  been  accepted  in  good  faith 
by  all  parties  concerned,  and  will  probably  tend  to  the  establishment 
of  permanent  peace  in  the  Nation. 

For  many  weeks  before  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  serious 
hostilitie.<«  had  existed,  and  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  had 
rei*ulted  in  the  loss  of  many  lives  on  both  sides,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an 
open  warfare  of  considerable  magnitude  was  inevitable;  but,  by  the 
prudent  and  painstaking  efforts  of  Commissioners  Fisk  and  Whittlesej', 
the  unhappj'^  difficulties  were  speedily  reconciled,  an  amicable  termina- 
tion of  the  troubles  was  reached,  and  the  aforesaid  conditions  of  peace 
were  agreed  upon. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  these  gentlemen  for  the  able  and 
conscientious  manner  in  which  they  performeil  the  delicate  duty  assigned 
them.  The  labor  and  time  required  were  promptly  and  cheerfully  given, 
and  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  their  valu- 
able services. 

CREEK  AND  SEMINOLE  BOUNDARY. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1881,  pages  lfv-lvi,  was  submitted  the  history 
of  the  Seminole  Indian  Reservation  in  Indian  Territory,  &c.,  with  a 
recommendation  that  Congress  adopt  the  requisite  legislation  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means  to  purchase  from  the  Creek  Nation  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  Seminoles.  In  my  report  for  1882,  pages  Li v,  LV,  reference 
was  made  to  the  proposition  of  the  Creeks  to  sell  175,000  acres  of  their 
land  for  the  Seminoles;  also  to  the  recommendations  of  this  office  as  to 
the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  this  proposition  into  effect,  and  also 
to  the  action  of  Congress  in  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  as  per  agreement  of  the  Creeks  made  February'  14,  1881. 

No  provision  having  been  made  for  a  survey  of  the  outbouudaries 
of  said  purchase,  it  was  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Department  to  establish  said  boundaries  and 
determine  the  area  of  this  tract.  For  this  purpose  $3,000  was  asked  of 
Congress  at  its  last  session. 

The  appropriation  was  not  made,  and  the  recommendation  is  now  re- 
newed. 

"CHEROKEE   OUTLET,"  OR  LANDS   WEST   OF  OG^. 

By  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  the  C\ievok^^i 
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outlet,  containiiig  8,144,772.35  acres,  was  dedicated  to  the  settlement 
thereon  of  friendly  Indians  by  the  united  States. 

In  pursuance  thereof  settlements  have  been  made  thereon  and  deeds 
of  conveyance  for  each  tract,  dated  June  14, 1883,  have  been  executed 
by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  the  United  States  in  trust  for  each  of  the 
following  tribes,  aggregating  2,121,928.74  acres,  viz: 


Tribe. 


Area  in  When 


acres. 


^t^.  Authority. 


Osage I  1, 470, 058. 98  '  April,     1872     Act  of  Congress  June  5,  1872  (17  Stat.,  228). 

Kansas 100,137.32    June2I,1873     Act  of  Conjrresa  June  5,  1872  (17  Stat.,  228). 

230,  014.  04     June,      1875     Act  of  Conjrress  April  10,  1876  (19  SUt.,  29). 

July  28,  1878     Act  of  Congress  May  27,  1878  (20  Stat..  76). 

Feli.,       1879  ,  Act  of  Congress  Mav  27,  1878  (20  SUt.,  74). 

Oct.  23. 1881  *  Act  of  Congress  March  3,  1881  (21  Stat.,  318). 


Pawnee 

Ponca 

Nez  Perc6 

Otoe  and  Missonria 


101. 894. 31 

90, 710.  89 

129.113.20 


Recommendation  is  now  made  that  Congress  extend  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  necessary  authority  to  make  allotments  of  land 
in  severalty  whenever  any  of  said  tribes  shall  express  a  desire  for  such 
assignment. 

FBEEDMEN  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Since  my  last  Annual  Report  setting  forth  the  rights  of  freedmen  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  as  stipulated  in  the  several  treaties  with  the  live 
civilized  tribes,  action  in  regard  to  their  freedmen  has  been  taken  by 
the  Choctaws.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  17,  1882,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  education  of  freedmen 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  under  certain  restrictions,  in 
language  as  follows: 

That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doHara  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  reserved  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickftsaws  concluded  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  freedmen  in  said  tribes,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  three-fourths  thereof  for  the  freedmen  among  the  Choctaws, 
and  one-fourth  for  the  freedmen  amon^  the  Chickasaws;  Provided,  that  said  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  deducted  in  like  proportion  from  any  moneys  in  this  act 
appropriated  to  be  paid  said  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  Jfid  provided  further,  thAt 
either  of  said  tribes  may,  before  such  expenditure,  adopt  and  provide  for  the  freed- 
men in  said  tribe  in  accordance  with  said  third  article,  and  in  such  case  the  money 
herein  provided  for  such  education  iu  said  tribe  shaU  be  paid  over  to  said  tribe,  to  be 
taken  from  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  due  said  tribe. 

In  accordance  therewith  the  Choctaw  Council  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  their  freedmen ;  but  on  examination  it  appeared 
that  the  act  was  not  such  as  was  calculated  and  necessary  to  give  all 
Ireedmen  of  Afiican  descent,  residents  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  at  the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  and  their  descendants,  heretofore  held 
in  slavery,  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  provide<l  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
18C6.  The  office  was  therefore  obliged  to  withhold  approval  ot  the  act, 
and  to  refuse  to  pay  over  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  any  portion  of  the 
4flO,000  appropriated  by  the  item  above  referred  to. 

The  Chickasaws  have  not,  through  their  Council,  taken  any  action, 
favorable  or  othei  wise,  respecting  their  freedmen  since  my  last  report. 
The  Cherokees  have  also  failed  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  their 
freedmen.  The  freedmen  themselves  have  held  conventions  and  sent 
delegates  to  Washington,  asking  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the 
Government  in  securing  all  the  rights  in  the  respective  nations  to  which 
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they  are  entitled  by  treaty.  There  being  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  settle  the  freedmen  of  the  civilized  tribes  in  the 
^^  Oklahoma  district,"  report  was  made  on  the  25th  of  February,  1883, 
favoring  such  settlement,  and  submitting  a  draft  of  an  item  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  deficiency  bill  appropriating  funds  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  said  design,  with  authority  to  assign  land 
to  such  as  might  be  found  to  be  entitled.  No  action  was  taken  by  Con- 
gress; but  the  exigencies  of  these  freedmen  demand  attention,  and  I 
recommend  that  legislation  be  asked  authorizing  their  settlement  in  the 
Oklahoma  district,  under  some  well-defined  jurisdiction  and  form  of 
government,  with  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
what  freedmen  should  be  allowed  to  settle  therein;  or  else  that  such 
stringent  laws  be  passed  as  will  compel  the  respective  tribes  to  adopt 
the  freedmen  as  provided  in  their  treaties. 

INTRUBEBS   AND   DISPUTED    CITIZENSHIP   IN  FIVE    CIVILIZED  TRIBES 

OF   THE  INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  several  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  especially 
the  Cherokees  and  Ohoctaws,  claim  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  de- 
termine who  are  intruders  in  the  tribes  and  who  are  entitled  to  Indian 
citizenship  therein,  and  claim  that  this  Government  is  bound  to  remove 
all  persons  adjudged  by  them  to  be  intruders.  As  the  Department  held 
opposite  views,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  in  his  opinion  of  December  12, 1879  (16  Opinions,  404),  he  states 
that  in  executing  treaties  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  regard 
Cherokee  law  and  its  construction  by  the  Council  of  the  nation,  but  that 
any  Department  required  to  remove  alleged  intruders  must  determine 
for  itself,  under  the  general  law  of  the  land,  the  existence  and  extent  of 
the  exigency  upon  which  such  requisition  is  founded. 

By  the  Cherokee  census  of  1880  it  appears  that  there  were  621  claims 
to  citizenship  rejected,  265  claims  pending,  and  1,821  cases  of  intruders. 
Governor  J.  F.  McGurtain,  under  date  of  December  22, 1882,  submitted 
a  list  of  2,847  intruders  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  of  which  2,290  were 
whites  and  557  were  freedmen  from  the  States,  who  were  settled  in  nine 
district8  of  the  nation,  leaving  seven  districts  not  reported.  There  are 
four  classes  of  persons  involved  in  this  issue:  (1)  White  persons  who 
have  married  into  one  of  the  several  tribes;  (2)  persons  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  Indian  blood,  through  either  father  or  mother;  (3)  adopted 
persons ;  (4)  persons  of  African  descent  who  claim  rights  under  the 
treaties  of  1866.  Instructions  were  issued  Agent  Tufts  July  20,  1880, 
not  to  i>ermit  the  removal  of  any  of  these  four  classes  of  claimants 
when,  after  a  careful  examination,  he  was  satisfied  a  primafacie  just 
claim  to  citizenship  existed,  until  their  cases  had  been  disposed  of 
under  such  rules  as  the  Department  should  adopt  or  approve. 

With  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  this  intricate  question,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  by  the  Department  and  said  tribes  governing  its  settlement, 
Indian  Inspector  Henry  Ward  and  Special  Agent  Cyrus  Beede  were  in- 
structed on  the  9th  of  May  last  to  visit  tlie  Indian  Territory,  consult 
Agent  Tufts  and  the  files  of  his  office,  and  thus  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  question  in  all  its  details  and  ramifications;  then  to  visit  and 
consult  the  executive  officers  of  the  several  nations  and  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  some  understanding  with  them  in  the  adoption  of  some  rules 
of  procedure,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  which  all  questions  of  disputed  citizenship  and  intrusion  might 
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be  determined  satiar'actory  to  said  nations  and  the  Iiprtment;  al 
cases  where  a  satisfactory  understanding  could  not  be  reached,  to  be 
submitted,  with  a  full  statement  of  disputed  points.  These  gentlemen 
submitted  a  report  on  the  2d  of  June  last,  but  they  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  object  desired. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  these  nations  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  this  unrecog- 
nized population,  and  its  rapid  increase  among  them,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  Congress  authorize  the  appoinlment,  and  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses,  of  a  commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
visit  these  nations,  consider  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Indians 
and  the  alleged  intruders  or  non-citizens,  and,  after  determining  upon 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  final  a<ljustment  of  the  question,  attend  the 
councils  of  said  nations  and  submit  said  rules  for  their  consideration 
and  action,  which,  when  adopted  by  them  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

PONCA,  PAWNEE,  AND  OTOE  AGENCY. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  lex- 
pressed  in  my  last  report,  that  any  attempt  to  consolidate  various  tribes 
under  one  agent,  when  it  is  impracticable  to  gatlier  them  on  one  reser- 
vation, must  result  in  failure,  if  the  object  desired  is  either  to  benefit 
the  Indians  or  to  manage  them  with  gre^iter  economy.  This  is  partica- 
larlj'  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  present  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe 
Agency  in  Indian  Territory.  The  headquarters  of  this  agency  are  at 
Ponca,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Otoes  an<l  al>out  forty  from  the 
Pawnees.  The  agent  also  has  to  look  after  what  was  once  the  Oakland 
Agency,  where  the  Xez  Perces  are,  which  is  some  eighteen  miles  north- 
west of  Ponca.  These  subagencies  are  necessarily  left  in  charge  of 
superintendents  or  clerks  who  are  not  bonded  officers,  and  whose  ac- 
counts are  completed  and  rendereil  by  clerks  at  Ponca.  Of  course  an 
agent  cannot  si>end  much  time  at  either  of  the  four  n^servations.  This 
is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  arrangement,  as  nearly  all  agencies  require 
the  continual  presence  of  the  agent,  who  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
Government  pi-oi)erty,  and  all  that  occurs  there;  and  the  Indians  have 
been  led  by  the  Government  to  expect  an  agent  to  reside  with  them, 
and  to  constantlv  exercise  a  fatherlv  oare  over  them. 

The  Pawnees  especially  require  the  daily  presence  of  an  energetic 
agent,  and  the  benefit  they  would  thus  derive  could  not  fail  to  be  well 
worth  a  considerable  ailditional  exi>ense  to  the  (rovernment.  But  by 
placing  an  agent  at  Pawnee  who  could  also  take  charge  of  the  Otoes 
(which  two  tribes  have  long  been  very  friendly  towards  each  other),  and 
by  allowing  an  agent  for  Ponca  and  the  subagency  of  Oakland  (as  before 
the  consolidation),  the  ex|>ense  of  caring  for  thcvse  four  tribes  would  be 
very  little,  if  at  all,  increaseil,  as  the  extra  traveling  expenses  of  agents 
and  the  exi>ense  of  clerical  services,  which  could  then  be  dispensed 
with,  would  go  far  towanls  paying  the  Siilary  of  the  additional  agent. 
I  would  therefon*  i-ecommend  that  Congress  be  i-equesteil  to  provide 
a  separate  agent  for  Pawnee  Agency,  who  shall  also  have  charge  of  the 
Oti>es. 

KICKAPOO    ALH>TTEES   UNPER    TKEATY   OF    ISfC*. 

In  my  last  two  Animal  Reports  attention  was  called  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  relative  to  the  est  itos  of  deivased  and  minor  allottees,  under* 
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tbe  provisions  of  the  troatj'  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of  June  28, 
1862  (13  Stat.,  623),  and  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  contains  no  provis- 
ion whereby  female  allottees  can  become  citizens  and  obtain  patents 
for  the  land  allotted  to  them. 

Frequent  application  is  made  to  this  office  by  the  heirs  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estates  of  allottees  who  deceased  before  having,  by  a  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  provisions,  become  citizens  and  obtained 
patents  for  their  land;  and  requests  are  made  by  female  allottees  that 
some  action  be  taken  whereby  they  can  become  citizens  and  obtain 
patents  for  the  lands.  The  benefits  of  the  treaty  should  be  extended 
to  all  adult  allottees,  without  regard  to  sex,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  the  class  of  allottees  referred 
to.  This  subject  was  before  the  last  Congress,  but  received  no  final 
action.* 

BESEBVATIONS    FOR    THE    KICKAPOOS    AND    lOWAS    IN    THE    INDIAN 

TERBITOBY. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  15, 1870 
(16  Stat.,  359),  and  March  3,  1871  (16  Stat.,  569),  some  four  hundred  of 
the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians,  who  left  the  State  of  Kansas  and  mi- 
grated to  Mexico  in  1863  and  1864,  were  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  1873  and  1875.  Although  lands 
were  promised  them  no  steps  were  taken  to  secure  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  which  they  have  continued  to  occupy.  Inasmuch  as 
the  insecurity  of  their  title  w^as  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  discontent 
an  Executive  order  was  issued  August  15,  1883,  setting  apart  for  their 
permanent  use  and  occupation  a  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  sufficient  for  their  present  and 
future  wants. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Iowa  tribe  have  also  resided  for  several 
years  in  the  Indian  Territory  immediately  north  of  the  tract  occupied 
by  the  Kickapoos,  and  an  Executive  order  setting  apart  the  tract  of 
country  referred  to  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  lowas  and  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  see  fit  to  locate 
thereon  was  also  signed  by  the  President  on  the  same  date,  August 
15,  1883. 

These  tracts  are  within  the  "Oklahoma district"  which  has  been  sub- 
ject to  incursions  by  Payne  and  others,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
action  will  tend  to  defeat  such  attempts  at  colonization.  The  lands 
thus  set  apart  should  be  secured  to  these  Indians  by  a  more  permanent 
title,  and  legislation  providing  for  the  issuance  of  patents  will  be  rec- 
ommended at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

SALE  OF  KICKAPOO  LANDS  IN  KANSAS. 

On  the  28th  of  May  last,  instructions  were  given  to  a  Commission 
appointed  to  appraise  certain  Kickapoo  Indian  lands  in  Kansas,  the 
appraisement  and  sale  of  which  were  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  28,  1882  (22  Stat.,  177).  Their  report  was  submitted  on 
the  12th  of  July  last.  It  appears  from  the  schedule  of  appraisement,  ac- 
companying their  report,  that  the  total  number  of  acres  appraised  was 
1,134.66,  at  a  total  valuation  of  $14,342.79,  being  an  average  of  $12.64 
per  acre.     The  schedule  was  approved  by  you  July  20,  1883,  and  the 

*8ee  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  55,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  tirat  sesa'iovk. 
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BOIS  FORTE  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWAS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  April  7,  1866,  with  the  Bois  Forte  band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  (14  Stat,  765),  two  reservations  were  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  perpetual  nse  and  occupancy  of  said  Indians,  one  of  not  less  than 
100,OOt)  acre«,  which  should  include  Netor  Lake,  and  the  other  a  town- 
ship on  Grand  Fork  River,  at  the  month  of  Deer  Creek,  both  in  North- 
ern Minnesota.  The  larger  reservation  was  selected,  and  the  outbound- 
aries  thereof  marked,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  which  the  treaty  was 
made  (1>66),  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  the 
expedition  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  selections  was  unable 
to  reach  the  Grand  Fork,  and  turned  back  without  having  selected  the 
smaller  reservation.  No  further  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
select  the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  Deer  Creek,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fa<5t  that  there  were  no  white  settlements  in  that  vicinity,  and  the 
Indians  were  in  undisturbed  possession.  Latterly,  however,  the  country 
there  has  been  filling  up  with  settlers,  and  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  Indians,  and  at  their  earnest  solicitation,  it  was  thought  best  to 
declare  the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  Deer  Creek,  which  was  done  by 
Executive  order  dated  June  30, 18tS3,  by  which  order  township  62  north, 
range  25  west,  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  perpetual  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Indians. 

BESEBYOIRS  AT  THE  HEADWATERS  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  the  river  and  harbor  acts  of  June  14,  1880,  and  March  3,  1881, 
authority  was  given  the  Secretary  (^  War  to  erect  dams  and  construct 
reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  authority  some  of  the  lands  belonging  to  tlie  Pillager  and 
Mississippi  Chippewas,  in  Minnesota,  were  required  for  the  reservoirs 
at  Winnebigoshish  and  Leech  lake.  Provision  was  made  in  said  acts 
for  the  payment,  to  friendly  Indians,  for  all  injuries  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  and  damages  to  private  property,  and  a  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  Barnard,  of  Minneapolis,  Thomas 
Simpson,  of  Winona,  and  Louis  Morell,  of  this  office,  was  appointed 
and  instructed,  August  20, 1881,  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  injuries 
sustained  and  value  the  damages  payable  to  said  Indians  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  said  dams  and  reservoirs.  This  Commission  sub- 
mitted a  report,  assessing  the  damages  arising  from  the  construction 
of  the  dam  at  Lake  Winnebigoshish  at  $8,393.30,  and  at  Leech  Lake 
$7,073.60;  but  the  Indians,  holding  that  this  assessment  was  inadequate 
compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  to  be  sustained,  refused  to 
accept  any  portion  thereof.  Another  Commission,  consisting  of  Gen. 
H.  H.  Sibley,  ex-Governor  W.  E.  Marshall,  of  Saint  Paul,  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  Gilfillan,  missionary  at  White  Earth  Reserve,  was  appointed  De- 
cember 22,  1882,  and  instructed,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1883,  to  visit 
these  Indians  and  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  localities  sur- 
rounding said  reservoirs,  and  review  the  former  valuation  with  a  view 
to  a  reassessment,  if  in  its  judgment  the  injury  was  greater  than  the 
compensation  heretofore  allowed.  This  Commission  has  not  yet  sub- 
mitted its  report  and  the  subject  remains  in  abeyance,  while  the  Indi- 
ans are  patiently  awaiting  results. 
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INDIAN  LANDS    IN    MINNESOTA  RESTORED    TO    THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

By  Executive  order  dated  July  13, 1883,  the  Executive  addition  to  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  created  by  Executive  order  of 
March  18,  1879,  was  restored  to  the  public  domain.  The  lands  were 
withdrawn  from  settlement  in  view  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the 
various  bands  of  Chippewas  in  Minnesota  upon  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation, in  order  that  there  might  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
secured  for  their  permanent  settlement  there.  The  hope  of  effecting 
such  consolidation  having  been  abandoned,  it  was  thoaght  best  to 
restore  the  lands  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain.  About  thirteen 
townships  are  thus  opened  to  white  settlement.  The  lands  are  north 
of  and  adjoining  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  between  that  and 
the  Red  Lake  Reservation. 

DEPLORABLE   CONDITION  OP  INDIANS  IN  MONTANA. 

The  reduction  by  Congress  of  appropriations  for  subsistence  of  the 
Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  Indians,  and  of  the  Indians  at  Fort  Peck 
and  Fort  Belknap  agencies,  has  already  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing among  these  Indians,  and  is  a  source  of  constant  and  increasing 
anxiety  and  embarrassment  to  this  office.  It  is  true  that  the  Indians 
show  a  willingness  to  add  to  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  Government 
by  taking  advantage  of  such  facilities  for  procuring  subsistence  as  their 
reservations  naturally  afibrd  or  can  be  made  to  yield  by  cultivation ; 
stil  lit  is  clear  that,  from  causes  beyond  their  control  or  that  of  this 
Bureau,  they  have  lately  needed  more  assistance  from  the  Government 
than  formerly,  as  the  game  upon  which  they  have  depended  principally 
for  food  and  clothing  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  until  it  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  while  repeated  trials  hav^  shown  that  successful  farming 
on  these  reservaiions  would  be  impossible,  even  to  whites,  without  the 
necessary  irrigating  ditches,  fences,  stock,  &c.,  and  for  such  purposes 
no  funds  have  been  supplied. 

Speaking  of  the  Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  Indians  in  a  report 
dated  July  26  last,  an  Indian  inspector  says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  of  the  young  cliildren  died  from  lack  of  food 
during  last  winter  and  spring.  Never  before  have  I  been  called  upon  to  listen  in  an 
Indian  council  to  such  tales  of  suffering.  Three  or  four  years  ago  this  reservation 
abounded  in  game  and  these  Indians  were,  practically,  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment; now,  nowhere  else  have  I  ever  seen  a  country  so  destitute  of  it  as  this,  and 
there  is,  practically,  nothing  for  the  people  to  live  upon  but  what  is  furnished  by  the 
Government.  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  was  fully  aware  of  the  change  in  the 
surroundings  of  these  Indians  when  the  annual  appropriation  was  diminished. 

In  refererence  to  the  same  Indians  a  special  agent  reports,  under  date 
of  August  21  last: 

Last  week  3,200  persons  presented  themselves  as  actually  in  need  of  subsistence,  to 
furnish  which,  in  the  established  quantities  (which  are  found  to  be  merely  sufficient 
to  sustain  life)  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  would  require  at  least  four  times  the 
quantity  of  fiour  supplied,  and  although  but  half  a  ration  is  issued,  it  will  all  be  ex- 
hausted about  midwinter,  and  all  the  beef  available  will  be  gone  about  the  same 
time,  although  but  one-fifth  the  established  ration  is  being  issued.  I  am  fearful  that 
unless  additional  supplies  are  furnished  depredations  must  be  expected  to  prevent 
starvation,  and  early  action  is  necessary,  as  the  severe  winter  here  renders  transpor- 
tation of  supplies  at  that  time  impossible  in  this  country. 

This  reservation  cannot  be  farmed  without  irrigation,  no  preparation  for  which  has 
been  made;  therefore  but  little  can  be  expected  from  Indian  cultivation,  and  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  seasons  here,  this  morning,  August  21,  the  ground  around  the  agencj' 
is  covered  with  snow. 
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Under  date  of  the  14th  ultimo,  an  Indian  inspector  speaks  of  the  In- 
dians at  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  whose  reservation  adjoins  that  of  the 
Blackfeet,  &c.,  as  follows: 

DariDg  my  Tisit  all  the  Indians  were  in  camp,  having  returned  hungry  from  a  hunt 

which  was  ansnocessful.  They  farm  aboat  700  acres,  nearly  every  field  of  which  I 
visited.  Their  crops,  which  are  principally  com,  are  a  total  failure,  although  well 
tended;  the  8<]^uawB,  in  many  instances,  still  hoeing  and  working  in  the  fields,  al- 
though it  is  evident  they  cannot  possibly  raise  anything.  Last  year,  also,  their  crops 
were  almost  a  total  failure.  As  it  is,  some  extra  provision  must  be  made  for  this  peo- 
ple during  the  winter,  or  trouble  will  come.  It  will  require  at  least  1,000,000  pounds 
of  beef  to  keep  them  from  sufierinir.  Unless  this  is  furnished,  or  they  find  plenty  of 
buffalo  (the  latter  even  hardly  to  be  look  for),  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  com- 
mitting depredations  on  stock  wherever  they  can  find  it. 

Their  crops  must  be  watered  during  the  growing  season,  or  farming  might  as  well 
be  abandoned  here.  A  field  of  1,000  acres  on  the  river  bottom  near  the  agency  can  be 
thoroughly  irrigated  by  a  ditch  which  could  be  dug  by  the  Indians  for  pay  in  pro- 
visions, to  cost  about  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  Ftom  this  field  enough  vegeta- 
bles and  breadstnfis  could  be  raised  every  year  to  supply  all  their  wants  in  that 
line.  This  outlay  would  be  ^eat  economy,  as  otherwise,  if  these  Indians  are  to  re- 
main where  they  are  they  will  have  to  be  fed  entirely  by  the  Government,  as  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  in  farming  where  a  white  man  would  starve. 

The  agent  in  charge  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  the  home  of  the  Gros 
Ventres  and  Assinaboines,  also  adjoining  the  Blackfeet,  writes  under 
date  of  21st  ultimo: 

Game  on  this  reservation  is  practicallv  exhausted.  My  Indians,  many  of  whom 
have  lately  returned  to  the  agency  from  hunting,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  is  established  by  my  own  observation  and  by  a  report  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army  who  has  lately  made  an  extended  expedition  over  the  reserve. 

My  Indians  are  already  coming  in  every  day  complaining  of  hunger^  but  I  can  feed 
theiii  very  little  as  the  winter  will  soon  be  here  wnen  they  must  be  fed  or  they  will 
starve  and  commit  depredations.  To  divide  the  supplies  of  flour  and  beef  famished 
for  the  year,  viz,  100,000  pounds  of  the  former  and  180,000  pounds  of  the  latter,  into 
fifty- two  parts  would  allow  but  about  one  pound  of  flour  and  two  pounds  of  beef, 
gross,  per  week  to  each  person.  While  there  was  plentjr  of  game  this  could  be  made 
to  do,  but  now  I  am  confh>nted  with  a  problem  which  it  is  ahnost  impossible  for  me 
to  solve ;  and  unless  some  assistance  is  rendered  in  time,  I  fear  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  cheaper  to  feed  or  to  fight  Indians  will  have  another  test.  If  the  Government 
expects  ever  tp  make  this  people  self-sustaining,  it  must  furnish  means  to  start  them 
in  the  right  way,  viz:  by  supplying  their  wants  for  the  present,  and  assisting  them, 
by  irrigation,  Slc.j  to  live  by  farming  in  the  near  future. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  agency  herds  for  these  Indians, 
bat  with  very  poor  success,  as  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  killing 
the  cattle  when  driven  to  do  so  by  hunger. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  would  recommend  that  the  early  attention 
of  Congress  be  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  the  tiiree  agen- 
cies mentioned,  that  such  steps  as  may  be  considered  proper  and  neces 
sary  towards  assisting  them  may  be  taken  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable 

OAOW  INDIANS  OF  MONTANA. 

* 

By  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  United  States  June  12, 1880, 
ratified  by  act  of  Congress  April  11,  1882  (Pamph.  Stat,  at  Large, 
1881-'82,  page  42),  the  Crow  Indians,  for  certain  valuable  considerations, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  2,427  square  miles,  or  1,553,280  acres,  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  reservation  set  apart  for  them  by  the  treaty  of 
May  7,  1868,  leaving  the  present  existing  reservation  of  7,364  square 
miles,  or  4,713,000  acres,  intact  for  their  use  and  occupation.  The  act 
of  Congress  referred  to  provided  for  a  survey  of  the  reduced  reserva- 
tion and  for  the  adlotment  in  severalty  to  the  Crow  Indians  of  lands 
thereon. 
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The  population  of  the  Crows  is  estimated  at  about  3,500.  From  the 
best  information  obtainable  much  of  the  land  included  within  the 
present  reservation  is  unftt  for  farming  purposes,  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  further  reduction  could  be  made  on  the  west  and  north  sides  thereof 
with  advantage  to  the  Government  and  without  serious  detriment  to 
the  Indians.  I  have  not  sufficient  data  before  me  to  suggest  any  defi- 
nite boundaries;  but  if  sufficient  farming  and'  grazing  land  can  be 
obtained  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  said  act  within  a  tract  of  country,  in 
compact  form,  watered  by  the  Big  Horn  and  its  tributaries  below  Fort 
Custer,  I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  the  consolidation  of  the 
Indians  thereon  and  the  opening  up  of  the  residue  to  public  settlement, 
subject,  of  course,  to  proper  negotiations  with  the  Crows  under  the 
authority  of  Congress. 

Houses  are  now  being  contructed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Horn  and 
Little  Big  Horn  for  the  use  of  these  Indians,  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  agency  and  the  Indians  to  these  localities. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNES  IN  THE  TONGUE  RIVER  VALLEY,  MONTANA 

TERRITORY. 

In  consequence  of  representations  having  been  made  to  the  office, 
that  numbers  of  these  Indians  had  located  in  the  Tongue  Biver  Valley 
and  vicinity,  and  allegations  having  been  made  by  cattlemen  that  they 
were  killing  stock  and  otherwise  molesting  them,  Special  Agent  Mil- 
burn  was  instructed,  in  February  last,  to  visit  the  locality  and  ascer- 
tain the  condition  and  wants  of  these  Indians,  and  the  truth  of  the 
complaints  made  against  them.  On  the  18th  of  April  last  he  submitted 
his  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  complaints  of  the  cattlemen 
were  not  well  founded,  and  that  while  some  of  the  Indians  had  made 
little  or  no  progress,  others  were  doing  well  and  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged in  their  efforts  to  take  homesteads  and  become  self  supporting. 
The  military  authorities  at  Fort  Keogh  also  reported  that  these  Indians 
were  deserving  of  assistance  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

In  view  of  these  reports  I  recommended  that  a  special  agent  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  Indians  temporarily  and  distribute  to 
them  such  supplies  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive,  which  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  by  you. 

Some  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tongue  River  were  for  a  time 
held  under  the  surveillance  of  the  military  at  Fort  Keogh  and  during 
that  time  were  considered  x)risoners  of  war.  A  number  of  the  Indians 
now  there  are  a  portion  of  Little  Chief's  baud  from  Pine  Eidge,  Dakota. 
It  is  hopped  that  their  efforts  at  settlement  upon  homesteads  will  prove 
successful,  and  to  this  end  they  should  receive  all  the  assistance  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Department  to  render. 

SALE    OF  OMAHA  LANDS    IN  NEBRASKA,   AND  ALLOTMENT    OF  LANDS 

IN  SEVERALTY  TO  OMAHA  INDIANS. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7, 1882  (22 
Stat.,  341),  all  that  portion  of  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  lying  west  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Ne- 
braska Railroad  Company  is  to  be  appraised  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  of  said  reservation.  A  commission,  composed  of  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Detwiler,  Daniel  Bnggan,  and  Henry  Fontenelle,  of  Nebraska,  has 
been  appointed  to  make  the  required  appraisement,  and  these  gentle- 
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men  are  now  engaged  in  that  duty.  The  quantity  of  land  to  be  appraised 
and  sold  is  estimated  to  be  about  50,000  acres.  It  is  said  to  be  of  most 
excellent  quality,  both  for  agriculture  and  stock  purposes,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  it  will  command  a  good  price.  The  funds  arising  from 
the  sale,  after  paying  the  expenses  incident  thereto,  are  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Indians,  the  income  therefrom,  at  5  per  centum,  to  be 
expended  fo^*  their  benefit,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Under  the  same  act  fsection  5)  the  lands  lying  east  of  the  railroad 
right  of  way  are  to  be  allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  said  reserva- 
tion, in  quantity  as  therein  provided,  and  in  carrying  out  this  wise  pur- 
jKwe  Miss  Alice  0.  Fletcher,  of  New  York  (who  has  shown  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Omahas,  and  through  whose  instrumentBlity, 
very  largely,  the  legislation  authorizing  the  allotments  with  permanent 
titles  thereto  was  secured^,  was  designated  by  the  Department  to  make 
the  allotments,  and  appointed  a  special  agent  of  this  Bureau  for  that 
purpose.  Miss  Fletcher  received  her  instructions  under  date  of  April 
21  last,  and  already  some  500  allotments  have  been  made.  The  In- 
dians are  eager  to  secure  their  allotments,  and  the  work  is  progressing 
satisfactorily. 

By  a  proviso  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  act,  any  Indian  who  electa 
to  do  so  may  take  his  allotment  west  of  the  railroad  right  of  way.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  are  but  ten  who  desire  to  go 
west  of  the  railroad.  Of  course  their  selections  will  be  withheld  from 
sale. 

The  residue  of  lands  east  of  the  railroad,  after  all  allotments  have 
been  made,  are  to  be  patented  to  the  tribe  in  common,  provision  being 
made  for  allotments  to  children  that  may  be  born  within  a  period  of 
twenty -five  years  thereafter. 

SALE  OP  THE  OTOE  AND  MISSOUBIA  BESEBYATION  IN  NEBRASKA  AND 

KANSAS. 

Agreeably  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1881  (21  Stat., 
390),  authorizing  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  lands  named  in  the 
above  title,  an  appraisement  of  said  lands  was  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  year,  by  Messrs.  Wiggins,  Bagsdale,  and  Barnes,  commis- 
sioners of  appraisal.  The  schedule  of  their  appraisement  was  trans- 
mitted to  this  office  under  date  of  February  28. 1883,  and,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Department  (April  17, 1883),  tne  lands  were  offerecl  for 
sale  at  public  auction  through  the  United  States  land-office  at  Beatrice, 
Nebr.,  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  last.  The  value  of  the  lands  as  ap 
praised  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $12  per  acre,  averaging  something  over  $G 
per  acre.  The  total  quantity  appraised  was  43,051.01  acres;  total  value, 
$267,323.41^.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Otoes  and  Missourias  who  are  now  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
interest  thereon  at  5  per  centum  is  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit. 

The  sale  was  conducted  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office;  no  official  report  thereof  has  yet 
been  received  by  this  office.  It  was  understood  that  all  the  lands  were 
sold,  and  that  the  prices  obtained  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  value 
fixed  by  the  appraisement,  but  the  office  has  been  informed  indirectly 
that  about  one-half  of  the  lands  sold  have  been  forfeited  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  purchasers  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  sale  in  respect  of 
proof  of  settlement  and  cash  payment.  This,  in  connection  with  other 
information  receive/?,  to  inymiml  fnJJy  confirms  the  suspicion  lieTelofoY^ 
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entertained,  that  some  at  least  of  the  purchasers  who  offered  extravagant 
prices  for  the  lands  were  not  acting  in  good  faith,  but  hoped  by  running 
the  prices  up  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  sale,  and  eventually,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  secure  the  lands  at  their  own  prices.  By  this  at- 
tempted sharp  practice  not  only  have  hona-fide  settlers  been  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  secure  good  lands  at  fair  prices,  but  no  little  addi- 
tional expense  is  likely  to  be  incurred. 

SETTLERS  ON  THE  DUCK  VAXLEY  RESERVATION. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1880,  a  draft  of  a  bill  was  prepared  for  the  relief 
of  certain  settlers  on  the  Duck  Valley  Eeservation,  in  ]!}^evada.  These 
parties  had  settled  and  made  improvements  upon  certain  lands  em- 
braced in  this  reservation  prior  to  the  date  of  the  executive  order  setting 
them  apart  for  Indian  purposes.  Although  the  lands  were  unsurveyed, 
this  office  recognized  the  fact  that  an  equitable  claim  would  have  existed 
for  the  value  of  the  improvements,  had  the  same  been  appraised,  and 
urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  providingfor  their  payment.  Congress  railed 
to  take  favorable  action  upon  the  bill,  and,  these  settlers  proving  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  Indians,  were,  with  the  assistance  of  the  military, 
forcibly  removed  from  the  reservation  during  the  month  of  April  last. 
These  parties  have  made  valuable  improvements  upon  lands  which, 
althoagh  unsurveyed,  were  open  to  settlement.  Of  these  improvements 
they  have  been  deprived  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Indian 
service,  and  justice  and  fair  dealing  demand  that  they  should  be  paid 
therefor.  The  attention  of  Congress  should  again  be  called  to  this 
matter. 

3IESCALER0    APACHE    RESERVATION    IN    NEW  MEXICO^CHANGE    OF 

BOUNDARIES. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Mes- 
ealero  Eeservation.  A  large  strip,  equal  in  extent  to  at  least  eight 
townships,  has  been  segregated  on  the  north  and  another  smaller  strip 
on  the  southwest,  while  an  addition  equal  to  about  five  townships  has 
been  made  on  the  east.  (See  Executive  orders  dated  May  19, 1882,  and 
March  24. 1883.)  These  changes  were  much  needed,  owing  to  the  ex- 
istence 01  protracted  dispute  regarding  the  true  location  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rich  and  populous 
!N^ogal  mining  district,  and  in  order  to  rid  the  service  of  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  presence  of  white  settlers,  who,  by  reason  of  prior  settle- 
ment, had  been  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  reservation  after  its  with- 
drawal for  Indian  purposes. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  War  Department  the  new  outboundaries 
have  been  surveyed  and  marked  upon  the  ground. 

REMOVAL  OF  JICARILLA  APACHES  TO  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

For  the  last  year  the  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Agencies,  the  former  in 
Southern  and  the  latter  in  Northern  New  Mexico,  about  500  miles  apart, 
have  been  under  one  agent.  Under  an  act  of  the  last  CoDgress,  author- 
iziug  consolidation  of  cagencies  and  removal  of  Indians,  a  consolidation 
of  these  two  agencies  wa«  effected  by  removing  the  Jicarillas  to  the 
Mescalero  Agency.  The  removal  began  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Agent  Llewellyn,  on  the  20th  of  August  last.  At  Sau  Jose  the  small- 
pox  broke  out  among  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  six  of 
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their  number  during  the  march  to  Fort  Sumner.  The  total  distance 
traveled  by  the  tribe  from  Amargo  to  their  present  location  was  502 
miles,  and  forty-seven  days  were  required  for  the  trip.  It  appears  from 
what  the  agent  reports,  that  the  majority  of  the  Jicarillas  are  pleased 
with  the  change  of  location,  but  that  Chief  Huarito  and  his  band,  who 
objected  to  the  removal  from  the  start,  are  still  discontented  and  dis- 
satisfied. 

The  Jicarillas  as  a  tribe  are  of  a  wandering  restless  disposition,  and 
greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  considerable 
trouble  is  apprehended  in  keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  the  reser- 
vation, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  good  example  of  the  Mescaleros,  who  are 
now  a  temperance  people,  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better  condition 
of  affairs. 

CENSUS  OF    EASTEBN  GHEBOKEES. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Joseph  O.  Hester,  of  this  city,  to  take  the  census  and  to  make  a  new  roll 
of  all  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Mr. 
Hester  is  still  engaged  in  this  duty,  although  the  appropriation  made 
in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  August  7, 1882,  has  long  since 
been  exhausted.  Mr.  Hester  shows  a  commendable  spirit  in  his  deter- 
mination to  furnish  the  Department  a  census  that  will  be  of  some  prac- 
tical value  and  as  nearly  complete  in  all  its  details  as  possible,  trusting 
to  the  liberality  of  Congress  to  reimburse  him  for  the  outlay  and  expense 
incident  to  such  prolonged  and  complicated  work. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DIFFEBENOES  IN  THE  CHEBOKEE  NATION. 

Beferring  to  my  last  Annual  Eeport  on  this  subject,  which  mentioned 
the  appointment  of  Courtland  C.  Clements,  esq.,  of  Eichmond,  Ind., 
special  agent  to  make  the  investigation  authorized  by  an  item  in  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  August  7, 1882, 1  have  the  honor  to 
report  that  Mr.  Clements  made  the  investigation,  and  his  report  upon 
Eastern  and  Western  Cherokee  differences  was  duly  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  the  eighth  of  February,  1883,  and  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  79,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.  Mr.  Clements'  other 
reports  upon  "Old  Settler '^  and  other  Cherokee  questions  are  printed 
in  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  17  and  60  of  the  same  session.  Ko  further 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  on  these  reports. 

By  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  was  authorized  to  institute  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  against  the  United  States — 

To  determine  the  rights  of  the  said  band  in  and  to  the  moneys^  stocks,  and  bonds 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Indians,  arising  out  of  the  sales 
of  lands  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also  in  a  certain  other  fund,  com- 
monly  called  the  permanent  annuity  fund,  to  which  suit  the  Cherokee  Nation,  com- 
monly called  the  Cherokee  Nation  west,  should  be  made  a  party  defendant. 

The  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

UMATILLA  BESEBYATION. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  (S.  1434,  H.  R.  2579) 
providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  reauV 
ing  upon  the  Umatilla  Beservation  in  Jf^ortheastern  Oregon,  for  Wi^ 
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granting  of  patents  therefor,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the 
reservation  in  excess  of  120,000  acres,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  in  assisting  them  to  establish  themselves  apon 
their  several  allotments,  and  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  an 
industrial  farm  and  school  for  the  training  and  education  of  the  children 
in  the  arts  and  methods  of  civilized  life.  Although  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate  passed  that  body  on  April  24,  1882,*  it  failed  to  become 
a  law. 

A  large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
take  lands  in  severalty ;  they  have  more  land  than  they  need  for  that 
purpose,  or  for  their  wants  in  their  present  situation,  so  that  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  their  reservation  would  furnish  them  the  means  necessary 
to  a  fair  start  upon  their  several  allotments.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  effort  to  secure  legislation  looking  to  that  end  will  be  renewed 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  reservation,  which  was  established  bj"  treaty  of  June  9,  1855  (12 
Stat.,  945),  contains  268,800  acres,  or  420  square  miles,  150,000  acres  of 
which  is  tillable.  The  number  of  Indians  residing  upon  the  reservation, 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  agent  for  the  present  year,  is  897; 
males,  398 ;  females,  499. 

TOWN  OP  PENDLETON,  OREO. 

By  section  5  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22  Stat.,  297)^  Congress 
appropriated  $1,500  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  to  dispose 
of  certain  lands  ivdjacent  to  the  town  of  Pendleton,  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, belonging  to  the  Umatilla  Indian  Eeservation,  in  order  to  afford 
said  town  proper  and  needful  extension  and  growth.  By  act  of  March 
3, 1883  {Ib.y  p.  590),  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  sum  of  $2,000 
for  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  said  lands,  making  a  total  of  $3,500 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Directions  were  given  by  the  General 
Land  OfUce,  in  the  latter  part  of  March  last,  for  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  surveys,  and  a  commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  N.  A.  Cor- 
noyer,  J.  H.  Koontz,  and  J.  H.  Kenzie,  of  Umatilla  County,  Oregon, 
appointed  by  the  Department,  were  instructed  by  this  oflftce  to  make 
the  required  appraisement.  So  far  no  report  has  been  received  of  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Upon  the  return  of  the  survey  and  appraisement, 
if  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  Department,  the  lands  are  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction  at  the  door  of  the  court-house  in  the  town  of  Pen- 
dleton, aforesaid,  after  thirty  days'  public  notice  thereof.  Only  640 
acres  can  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid. 

The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
X)enses  of  the  survey,  appraisement  and  sale,  are  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indians,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
time  to  time  so  much  of  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  as  he  may 
see  fit  in  the  support  of  an  industrial  school  for  the  Indians  of  the  Uma- 
tilla Eeservation. 

MALHEUR  RESERVATION. 

Under  date  of  May  17  last,  I  submitted  to  the  Department  the  ques- 
tion of  restoring  the  remainder  of  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain.    It  was  stated  that 
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the  reservation  was  no  longer  needed  for  purposes  of  Indian  occupation : 
that  it  was  an  expense  to  the  Government,  in  that  it  had  been  foand 
necessary  to  keep  a  i)erson  constantly  employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  Government  baildings  there,  and  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  Con- 
gress would  grant  authority  for  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  who  have  persistently  refused  to 
settle  thereon.  As  the  result  of  this  step,  the  remainder  of  the  reserva- 
tion (except  320  acres,  upon  which  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Old 
Camp  Harney  Military  Reserve  are  situated)  was  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  Executive  order,  dated  May  21,  1883.  Under  the  provision 
of  law  contained  in  sections  2122  and  2123  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  on 
May  23  following  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed  to  sell  the 
agency  buildings,  together  with  two  sections  of  land  upon  which  the 
same  are  situated,  and  this  office  is  advised  that  the  proper  steps  have 
been  taken  to  effect  the  sale  as  directed. 

There  have  been  no  Indians  upon  the  Malheur  Reservation  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bannack  war  in  June,  1878.  All  the  Indians  then  be- 
longing to  the  agency  lefb  the  reservation,  and  at  the  close  of  said  war 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  hostilities,  together  with  many  other 
Indians  who  belonged  at  Malheur,  were  removed,  with  their  women  and 
children,  to  the  Yakama  agency,  in  Washington  Territory,  where  they 
are  permanently  settled.  Those  who  did  not  go  to  the  Yakama  are 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Camps  McDermott,  in  Nevada,  and  Bidwell,  in 
California,  near  the  Oregon  line^  and  the  town  of  Winnemucca,  in 
Nevada,  where  they  procure  a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  soil  or 
labonng  among  the  whites. 

XTTES. 

By  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  1, 1883 
(22  Stat.,  449),  the  Ute  Commission,  appointed  under  the  act  of  June 
15, 1880  (21  Stat.,  200),  was  abolished,  to  take  effect  March  15,  1883. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  provision  was  made  for  continuing  the  work 
heretofore  performed  by  said  Commission,  and  a  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment is  now  engaged  thereat,  having  taken  up  the  work  where  the 
Commission  left  off.  A  large  irrigating  ditch  has  been  in  process  of 
construction  during  the  summer  on  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  and 
the  surveys  necessary  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement,  have  also  been  in  progress,  and  are  now  very 
nearly  completed.  The  surveys  for  the  Southern  TJtes  have  been  made 
and  returned  in  full  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  paid  for  by  this 
office. 

I  had  the  honor  to  recommend,  in  report  to  the  Department  dated 
January  5  last,  that  the  Ute  removal  and  settlement  fund  Qf  $350,000 
(section  9,  act  June  15,  1880)  be  reimbursed  certain  sums  of  money 
taken  therefrom  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  surveys  made  on  Grand  River,  in 
Colorado,  and  to  pay' for  the  value  of  improvements  of  white  settlers 
found  within  the  present  Uncompahgre  Reservation  in  Utah.  The  facts 
in  the  case  are  substantially  as  follows: 

By  the  agreement  made  with  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Utes,  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  15,  1880  (21  Stat.,  199),  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Uncompahgres  should  remove  to  and  settle  upon  agri- 
cultural lands  on  Grand  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  River, 
in  Colorado,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  agricultural  land  could  be  found 
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there ;  if  not,  then  upon  sach  other  unoccupied  agricultural  lands  as 
might  be  found  in  that  vicinitj"  and  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Ounnison  Kivers  would  afford  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  agricultural  lands  for  the  settlement  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgres  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  as  a  nec- 
essary step  to  their  removal  and  settlement  there,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  for  surveying  the  agricultural  lands  in  that  locality.  Surveys  had 
been  made  amounting  to  $21,575.35,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  agricultural  lands  could  not  be  found  there;  where- 
upon the  surveys  were  discontinued,  and  instead  of  settling  the  Indians 
there,  they  were  removed  to  Utah  Territory,  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment. The  Indians  were  in  no  wise  benefited  by  these  surveys,  and 
they  ought  not  to  bear  the  expense  incurred  in  making  them.  Had  they 
been  settled  there,  the  cost  of  the  necessary  surveys  would  very  prop- 
erly come  out  of  the  removal  fund,  and  it  was  of  course  in  anticipation 
of  their  being  settled  there  that  the  contract  for  the  survey  was  entered 
into.  As  it  is,  the  Indians  derived  no  benefit  from  the  work  done,  and 
yet  the  cost  has  been  paid  out  of  their  removal  and  settlement  fund. 

Again,  under  the  agreement  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Government, 
in  selecting  lands  in  Utah  (having  failed  to  find  suitable  lands  in  Col- 
orado), to  find  "unoccupied^  agricultural  lands  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Uncompahgres.  Within  the  territory  finally  selected  and  set  apart  for 
them  in  Utah  some  white  settlers  were  found,  having  improvements  of 
considerable  value.  In  settlement  of  the  claims  of  these  settlers  the 
Ute  Commission  appraised  the  value  of  their  improvements  and  allowed 
the  sum  of  $10,338.25,  which  has  been  set  aside  and  ordered  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  removal  and  settlement  fund.  Manifestly,  the  Indians  should 
bear  no  part  of  this  expense,  as  the  Government  was  bound  to  provide 
for  them  unoccupied  lands.  Their  funds  should,  therefore,  be  reimbursed 
in  that  amount. 

I  earnestly  recommend,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that  Congress  be 
asked,  at  its  next  session,  to  appropriate  $31,913.60  in  reimbursement 
of  the  amount  thus  taken  from  the  removal  and  settlement  fund  of 
$350,000. 

I  would  add  that  the  surveys  in  Colorado  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
although  of  no  benefit  to  the  Indians,  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  to  the 
Qovernment,  as  just  that  much  of  the  public  lands  has  been  surveyed,  and 
the  work  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  have  to  be  done  over  again. 

By  the  act  of  March  1,  above  quoted,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  to  pay  in  stock  and  such 
other  property  as  he  and  the  Indians  may  agree  upon,  instead  of  cash, 
the  annual  $50,000  per  capita  payment  provided  by  the  agreement  incor- 
porated in  act  of  June  15, 1880. 

MOSES. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  representations  having  been  made  that 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Columbia  Reservation  in  Washington 
Territory  contained  valuable  mines^  which  had  been  discovered  and 
worked  previous  to  the  issuance  of  the  Executive  order  of  Arpril  19, 
1879,  setting  apart  that  reserve,  the  Department,  on  October  11, 1882, 
directed  Inspector  Gardner  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  also  the 
location  and  requirements  of  the  Indians  for  whose  benefit  the  reservation 
was  created.  As  the  result  of  this  investigation  an  Executive  order 
was  issued  February  23, 1883,  restoring  to  the  public  domain  a  strip  of 
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country  15  miles-  in  width  along  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the 
reservation. 

In  April  last  the  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia  represented  that  this  action  had  occasioned  much  excitement 
among  the  followers  of  Ohief  Moses,  and  that  their  disposition  was  much 
more  hostile  than  friendly,  and  requested  authority  to  send  Moses,  with 
an  officer  and  interpreter,  to  Washington  in  order  that  such  action 
might  be  taken  as  would  restore  peaceful  relations  between  all  con- 
cerned. 

Accordingly  Moses  and  Sar-saq^-kin,  of  the  Columbia  Eeservation, 
and  Tonasket  and  Lot,  of  the  Golville  Eeservation,  under  the  charge 
of  Capt.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  visited  Washing- 
ton in  July  last,  and  entered  into  an  agreement,  the  following  memoran- 
dum of  which  was  signed  by  them  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Gommipsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  7th  of  July  last : 

In  the  conference  with  Chief  Moses  and  Sar-sarp-kin,  of  the  Colnmbia  Reservation  |. 
and  Tonaskat  and  Lot,  of  the  Colrille  Reservation,  had  this  day,  the  foUowing  was 
mbstantiaUy  what  was  asked  for  by  the  Indians : 

Tonasket  asked  for  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  boardiog  school  to  be  established  at 
BoonaparteCreek  to  accommodate  one  hundred  (100)  pupils,  and  a  physician  to  reside 
with  them,  and  one  hundred  (flOO)  dollars  to  himself  each  year. 

Sar-aarp-kin  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Columbia  Reservation  with  hia 
people,  where  they  now  live,  and  to  be  protected  in  their  rights  as  settlers,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ground  they  now  have  under  cultivation  within  the  limit  of  the  fifteen 
mUe  atrip  cut  off  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  Columbia  Reservation,  to  be  allowed 
to  aelect  enough  more  unoccupied  land  in  severalty  to  make  a  total  to  Sar-sarp-kin  of 
four  square  miles,  being  2,560  acres  of  land,  and  each  head  of  a  family  or  male  adult 
one  square  mile ;  or  to  move  on  to  the  Colville  Reservation,  if  thej^  so  desire,  and  in 
ease  they  so  remove  and  relinquish  all  their  claims  on  the  Columbia  Reservation,  he 
is  to  receive  one  hundred  (100)  head  of  cows  for  himself  and  people,  and  such  farm- 
ing implements  as  may  be  necessary. 

AU  of  which  the  Secretary  agrees  they  should  have,  and  that  he  will  ask  Congress 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  perform. 

The  Secretary  also  agrees  to  ask  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  for  Chief  Moses  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  furnish  each  one  of  his- 
band  with  two  cows;  also  to  give  Moses  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  dwelling  house  for  himself;  also  to  erect  a  building  and  maintain 
a  school  therein ;  also  to  construct  a  saw-mill  and  ^rist-mill  as  soon  as  the  same  shall 
be  required  for  use ;  also  that  each  head  of  a  family  or  male  adult  person  shall  be 
fnznianed  with  one  wagon,  one  double  set  of  harness,  one  grain  cradle,  one  plow,  one 
hanoWy  one  scythe,  one  hoe,  and  such  other  agricultural  implements  as  may  be  neces- 


And  on  condition  that  Chief  Moses  and  his  people  keep  this  agreement  faithfully, 
he  is  to  be  paid  in  cash,  in  addition  to  aU  of  the  above,  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars- 
per  annum  during  his  life. 

AU  this  on  concution  that  Chief  Moses  shall  remove  to  the  Colville  Reservation  and 
relinquish  all  claim  upon  the  Government  for  any  land  situate  elsewhere. 

Further,  that  the  Government  will  secure  to  Chief  Moses  and  his  people^  as  well  aa 
to  aU  other  Indians  who  may  go  on  to  the  Colville  Reservation,  and  engage  in  farming, 
equal  rights  and  protection  alike  with  all  other  Indians  now  on  the  Colville  Reserva- 
tion, and  will  afford  him  any  assistance  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the 
t^ms  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  people.  That  until  he  and  his 
people  are  located  permanently  on  the  Colville  Reservation  his  status  shall  remain 
as  now,  and  the  police  over  his  people  shall  be  vested  in  the  military,  and  all 
mone^  or  other  articles  to  be  furmshed  him  and  his  people  shall  be  sent  to  some 
point  in  the  locality  of  his  people,  there  ^  be  distributed  as  provided.  All  other 
Indiana  now  living  on  the  Columbia  Reservation  shall  be  entitled  to  640  acres,  or  one 
square  mile  of  land,  to  each  head  of  family  or  male  adult,  in  the  possession  and  owner- 
ship of  which  they  shall  be  guaranteed  and  protected.  Or  should  they  move  on  to 
the  Colville  Reservation  witnin  two  years,  they  will  be  provided  with  such  farming 
implements  as  may  be  required,  provided  they  surrender  aU  rights  to  the  Columbia 
Reservation. 

AU  of  the  foregoing  is  upon  the  condition  that  Congress  will  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  necessary  to  accomplish  the  foregoing,  and  confirm  this  agreement ; 
ud  also,  -with  the  understanding  that  Chief  Moaea  or  any  of  the  Indiana  netetoiote 
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montioaed  shall  not  be  required  to  remove  to  the  Colville  Resefyation  until  CongreM 
does  make  such  appropriation,  &c. 

H.  M.  TELLER, 
Secretary  of  tke  Interior, 
his 
Ororoe  X  Hrrbino,  Interpreter  for  the  Indians. 
mark 

H.  PRICE, 
CommieaUmer  Indian  Affaire, 

MOSES,  his  X  mark. 
TONASKET,  his  X  mark. 
SAR-SARP-KIN,  his  X  mark. 

J.  F.  Sherwood, 

Interpreter  for  the  Govemtnent, 
Frank  D.  Baldwin, 

Captain  Fifth  Infantry, 

This  agreement,  if  ratified  by  Congress,  will  restore  to  the  public  do- 
main some  2,243,040  acres,  in  addition  to  the  749,200  acres  restored  by 
the  Executive  order  of  February  23, 1883,  upon  terms  favorable  to  the 
Government,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

BNOCH  SILIQUOWYA  AND  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

This  Indian,  with  others  of  the  Spokanes,  settled  upon  and  improved 
lands  in  Washington  Territory  outside  of  any  reservation,  which  were 
found  to  be  within  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailway  Gompany. 
The  company,  desiring  these  lands,  offered  to  pay  Enoch  the  sum  of 
$1,000  for  his  improvements,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
valid  title.  Although  this  sum  was  probably  the  full  value  of  the  im- 
provements^ I  urged  upon  the  company  the  propriety  and  good  policy 
of  paying  hml  a  sum  which  would  fully  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  land  as  well  as  the  improvements.  The  company,  in  compliance 
with  this  request,  thereupon  paid  him  the  sum  of  $2,000,  and  then  per- 
mitted him  to  remove  such  improvements  as  he  desired.  This  instance 
of  just  and  liberal  dealing  with  the  Indians  on  the  part  of  this  corpora- 
tion I  deem  worthy  of  note,  and  commend  it  as  an  example  to  other 
corporations  and  individuals. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  PRICE, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORTS  OF  AaENTS. 


Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona, 

Augu$t  13,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with,  the  instructions  to  agents  with  the  directions  of  Depart- 
ment circular,  dated  Jujj  13,  1883,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my 
flnt  annual  report  of  anairs  pertatniDg  to  the  agency  and  Indians  under  my  charge, 
and  to  transmit  the  accompanyingstatistics  relative  thereto. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  agency  December  19,  1882,  I  found  matters  in  a  very  de- 
moralized condition,  and  withou  t  any  attempt  seemingly  to  the  care  or  preservation 
of  the  Gk>verament  supplies  by  my  predecessor.  Colonel  Biggs.  What  few  remain- 
ing supplies  there  were  on  hand  I  round  in  very  bad  order.  Seemingly,  they  had 
been  thrown  about  in  the  ntmost  confusion,  and  distributed  in  no  less  than  five 
different  places  or  storehouses,  thereby  compelling  the  agent  to  travel  all  about  the 
premises,  wading  nearly  knee-deep  in  sand  to  fill  the  school  requisitions,  which  had 
to  be  done  once  a  week.    I  found  goods  perishing  for  want  of  better  attention.  *   *    * 

After  taking  charge  of  the  agencv  January  1,  1883,  I  immediately  went  to  work 
getting  matters  in  £ape  and  in  maRing  one  general  storehouse  for  all  the  agency 
supplies,  thereby  arranging  the  goods  in  such  order  that  any  one  could  see  at  a  glance 
just  what  supplies  were  on  hand  at  any  or  all  times,  as  also  in  facilitating  the  filling 
of  all  the  requisitions  for  the  schools,  occ.  After  this  work  was  consummated,  I  then 
turned  my  attention  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  agencv  bnildings  and  furni- 
ture, which  had  also  been  sadly  neglected.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  (with 
the  aid  of  all  the  agency  employ^,  who  rendered  very  efficient  service),  I  had  all 
things  put  in-order  and,  in  fact,  ready  for  inspection,  for  the  condition  of  which  I 
respectfully  refer  the  Department  to  the  report  of  General  Charles  Howard,  inspector, 
who  visited  the  agency  about  the  middle  of  last  May. 

RESERVATION. 

There  is  doubtless  among  all  the  various  reservations  of  our  country  none  that  is 
more  desolate  and  unproductive  than  this.  There  are  said  to  be  128,000  acres  in  this 
reserve  within  the  following  described  boundaries,  as  per  report  of  surveys  made  in 
1876; 

Commenciog  at  a  point  where  the  La  Paz  Arroya  enters  the  Colorado  River  4  miles  above  Ehren* 
bers ;  thence  easterly  with  said  arroya  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La  Paz  Mountain ;  thence  in  a 
noruwesterly  direction  across  the  Colorado  River  to  the  top  of  Monument  Peak,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  Riverside  Mountain,  California ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  soil  within  said  boundary  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  adapted  for  raising  almost 
any  kind  of  cereal  matter  providing  water  could  be  secured  for  irrigating  purposes. 
I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  the  laud  embraced  in  the  above- 
named  boundary,  but  quite  sufficient,  could  bo  selected  to  produce  all  these  Indians 
would  require.  In  order  to  fully  satisfy  myself  about  the  production  of  this 
sandy  soil,  I  made  several  experiments  during  the  past  season  in  the  propagation  of 
vegetables  aud  other  matter;  and  although  I  was  deprived  of  the  usual  appliances  to 
secure  water  from  the  agency  tank  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  engine,  and  was 
obliged  to  work  under  very  great  disadvantages  by  having  the  water  carried  in 
buckets  a  lon^  distance,  and  the  area  planted  irrigated  in  that  manner,  the  result 
was  very  gratifying  indeed,  solongasthewatersnpply  is  continued,  but  once  that  isont 
off  everything  immediately  begins  to  wither  aud  die;  thisisowiug  to  the  intense  heat 
which  prevails  in  this  locality.  The  water  question  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  my  mind 
requiring  the  attention  of  the  Department  in  order  to  make  these  Indians  self-sup- 
porting, which  I  am  satisfied  they  would  be  after  they  were  properly  started  in  the 
ways  and  customs  of  tilling  the  soil.  During  the  past  season  I  had  the  old  ditch  or 
eaoal  opened,  cleaned  for  several  miles,  and  water  let  in  during  its  highest  stage ; 
this  only  benefited  those  who  reside  in  the  locality  of  the  agency  buildings.  A  very 
large  area  of  land  in  small  patches  was  irrigated  from  it  along  the  whole  length,  of 
the  canal  and  for  more  than  a  mile  below  the  agency  baildlngs.    From  tVua  aoi&W. 
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enterprise  a  very  large  amount  of  com,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  melons  will  be  raised, 
thereby  aiding  them  very  much  in  their  support  for  the  coming  winter.  It  is  not 
eyery  season  tliat  this  canal  I  have  spoken  of  can  be  utilized,  as  the  water  does  not 
rise  high  enough  in  the  river  to  enter  the  canal  or  ditch,  and  cannot  therefore  be  re- 
lied on  from  one  season  to  another.  I  learn  that  the  Colorado  River  was  much  higher 
this  season  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  pa«t  eight  years. 

I  do  not  think  the  present  mode  of  irrigating  by  a  canal  system  can  be  successfully 
accomplished  without  a  very  large  outlay  of  money ;  at  least  from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 
Other  methods  might  be  adopted  which  would  prove  cheaper  at  the  beginning,  but 
would  perhaps  in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  most  expensive.  Nothing  but  a  permanent 
construction  of  a  canal  will  do  much  good,  and  I  can  see  no  point  n<^arer  than  15  miles 
where  such  a  project  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  that  is  at  a  place  called  Aubrey,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  what  is  known  as  William's  Fork,  a  beautiful  stream  of  pure 
spring  water  which  might  be  utilized  for  supplying  these  Indians  with  all  the  water 
needed.  In  the  use  of  this  clear  water  there  would  be  no  sediment  to  fill  up  a  canal, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  water  from  the  Colorado  River  was  used,  thereby  causing 
a  very  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  in  keeping  the  same  cleane<l  so  that  water 
could  pass  through  it.  The  sediment  matter  of  which  the  river  water  is  composed  is 
at  least  in  the  high-water  season  one-fourth  sand,  and  unless  a  canal  had  a  vei'y 
rapid* decline  it  would  fill  up  in  a  very  short  time.  In  my  judgment  water  can  be 
sncoessfuUy  brought  through  at  least  a  p&vt  of  this  agency  or  reserve,  but  will  re- 

anire,  as  before  stated,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  make  it  a  permanency.  I  believe 
'  any  other  method  be  adoptea  to  furnish  a  water  supply  it  will  not  only  be  at- 
tended with  great  cost  at  the  beginning  but  will  also  prove  a  source  of  continued 
expense  to  keep  machinery,  dec,  in  order. 

I  would  respectfully  asK  that  the  Department  again  call  for  a  new  or  additional 
survey  of  the  canal  so  as  to  definitely  decide  whether  it  is  really  feasible  or  not.  If 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  it  would  decide  the  matter  definitely  with  the  Indians,  who 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  living  in  hope  of  having  the  work  completed  for  them.  I 
have  conversed  with  several  reliable  persons  on  the  subject  and  all  seem  to  have  no 
doubt  but  what  the  work  can  be  successfully  accomplished  if  a  sufficient  appropri- 
ation was  allowed  by  Congress.  It  would  at  least  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Indians 
if  a  new  survey  was  made,  even  though  it  proved  impracticable.  They  would  rest 
contented  that  the  Great  Father  had  done  his  best  to  please  them  and  make  the  best 
of  the  situation.  A  new  survey  might  also  decide  whether  any  other  means  could  be 
devised  to  secure  water,  the  ^eatest  blessing  they  could  have,  as  it  would  be  the 
means  of  getting  the  Indians  in  one  locality  instead  of,  as  now,  scattered  everywhere 
as  they  can  find  little  patches  of  land  to  cultivate.  Once  that  water  was  secured 
they  would  stop  their  roving  habits,  settle  down  and  build  them  permanent  homes. 
Altnoagh  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler  decided  that  the  old  canal  project  is  im- 
practicable, yet  I  feel  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  another  effort  ought  to  be  made  which 
will,  if  nothing  more,  corroborate  his  former  decision  and  settle  the  ouestion  forever. 
These  Indians  are  among  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  desire  to  do  only  what  is 
right  for  the  interest  of  the  Oovemment,  and  would  be  self  sustaining,  if  a  water 
supply  was  given  them. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  A  few 
of  the  oldest  have  died.  At  one  time  it  was  reared  that  small-pox,  whicn  had  a  fear- 
ful outbreak  at  Fort  Yuma  early  in  the  spring,  or  during  the  months  of  February'  and 
March,  would  spread  among  the  Indians  here;  but  by  the  adoption  of  good  sanitary 
measures  by  the  authorities  at  Fort  Yuma  and  this  agency,  keeping  a  ^uard  contin- 
uidly  on  the  alert,  thereby  placing  the  Indians  under  a  strict  quarantine  measure, 
the  Indians  were  kept  in  a  sphere  or  locality  remote  from  the  agency,  so  that  no  one 
was  allowed  within  a  certain  radius  until  the  pestilence  subsidea.  In  this  way  these 
tribes  escaped  the  disease  entirely.  I  find,  from  the  report  of  the  physicians  at  Fort 
Yuma,  that  the  epidemic  was  confined  to  the  Mexican  portion  of  tne  settlement,  and 
they  report  as  many  as  2.3  deaths  by  the  malady  in  one  week. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  retain  much  popularity  and  influence  amon^  the  tribes,  considering 
the  remote  distances  they  are  located  from  each  other,  which  prevents,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  more  thorough  regulation  among  them  for  discipline,  such  as  one  could 
have  were  they  constantly  at  the  agency  in  practice.  They  are  doubtless  as  prompt 
in  the  exercise  of  their  dut^  as  could  be  desired.  Peace  and  quietude  have  prevailed 
since  I  took  charge,  requiring  no  arrests  to  be  made.  During  the  month  of  March 
last  I  had  an  occasion  to  order  the  police  to  go  in  pursuit  of  two  white  men  who  had 
stolen  a  small  boat  belonging  to  our  Chief,  Hook-a-Kow.  When  the  police  approached 
tJbe  white  meD  they  escaped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  leaving  the  boat,  which 
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wa$  brougbt  back  where  it  belonged.  In  this  transaction  I  saw  the  necessity  of  se- 
caring  arms  for  the  police  for  similar  and  other  emergencies,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  ^me  I  advised  the  redaction  of  the  force  from  10  to  6,  which  was  granted.  The 
)H)lice  are  well  distributed  as  to  locality  and  tribal  numbers,  which  insures  promptness 
in  r»'iM>rting  everything  occurring  on  the  reservation. 

RELIGION. 

Tlif  re  is  nothing  here  in  that  form  except  in  the  way  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
Sabbath  school,  composed  of  fifty-seven  scholars^  with  four  lady  teachers  and  the 
agency  male  emplov68,  who  have  taken  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  same.  The  scholars 
are  nearly  equally  divided  as  to  sexes.  The  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  school  are  nearly 
the  s^ime  as  our  own,  with  most  excellent  singing  from  the  Moody  and  Sankey  melo- 
dies. 

Tht-re  is  no  better  field  anywhere  for  a  missionary  than  here — one  who  would  be 
€arnei$t  and  thorough  in  his  work.  Such  a  person  could  soon  master  the  laugnage  so 
a8  to  talk  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  tongue,  thus  having  a  much  greater  influence 
over  tbem.  Certainly,  it  is  a  much  brighter  field  for  missionary  work  than  Japan, 
where  I  spent  six  years,  giving  me  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  progress  of  the 
work  there,  and  which  to  me  was  anvthing  but  encouraging  for  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries iu  the  field  and  the  vast  outlay  of  money.  Our  people  commit  a  very  great 
error  in  not  giving  more  attention  to  these  poor,  ignorant  beings,  and  trying  to  bring 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  Jesus,  and  thereby  advancing  and  elevating  them  to  a 
higher  standard  of  morality. 

SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  last  report  made  by  my  predecessor  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  luauagement  of  the  school,  which  now  numbers  57  scholars — at  the  last  enroll- 
meut — and  is  divided  into  two  grades,  viz,  the  primary  and  graduating.  The  latter 
grade  prepares  the  scholars  for  other  higher  schools  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  Albno  uerque, 
and  other  points,  where  they  are  sent  to  complete  their  studies,  away  from  all  tribal 
a»soeiations  and  influences.  During  the  past  year,  many  children  in  the  school  fix)m 
live  to  thirteen  years  of  age  have  learned  to  write  handsomely.  They  seem  to  be 
]>erfe<*t  imitators,  and  always  trying  to  accomplish  something  to  attract  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  teacher  and  other  agency  employes. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  school  here  who  deserves  more  than  passing  notice. 
4^he  belongs  to  the  Chimehuevas  tribe,  and  is  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  We  call 
her  the  sculptress.  She  will  take  a  piece  of  clay  in  her  hands  and  manipulate  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  with  perfection  the  bust  and  head  of  any  model  she  has 
ever  8een.  She  will  also  make  the  heads  of  animals  as  perfect  as  life  itself,  without 
seemingly  any  very  great  effort.  I  believe  if  she  could  be  placed  in  a  good  art  school 
nnder  the  instructions  of  a  good  sculptor  she  would  become  celebrated. 

The  girls  who  attend  school  are  taught  to  do  all  their  own  sewing,  cutting  and  fit- 
ting, and  general  house  work,  while  the  boys  are  also  kept  in  strict  surveillance  and 
find  plenty  to  do  in  cutting  wood,  working  in  the  garden,  and  keeping  their  apart- 
ments iu  order.  In  all  cases  I  have  found  the  children  very  obedient  in  what  is  re^ 
<inire(l  of  them  to  do. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  agency  I  found  the  children  in  a  very  destitute  condition  for 
clothing,  with  the  thermometer  nearly  down  to  zero.  A  largo  majority  of  the  girls 
ha4l  only  a  very  thin  piece  of  calico  to  cover  their  nakedness  during  the  long  cold 
s)>ell  which  was  almost  unprocedent-ed  in  this  locality,  freezing  water  in  the  ewers  or 
water  coolers  10  inches  thick,  and  bursting  all  the  water  pipes  on  the  premises.  The 
1k>\  s  were  not  much  better  on  for  clothing  than  the  girls ;  with  a  very  limited  supply 
of  blankets  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  effort  that  all  the  children  could  be  kept 
warui  during  the  cold  spell,  which  lasted  nearly  a  fortnight.  All  of  this  suffering 
might  have  been  averted  had  the  clothing  arrived  in  time,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
delayed  at  Fort  Yuma,  being  overlooked  in  shipping  to  this  point  by  the  Colorado 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  did  not  arrive  until  the  weather  moderated.  The 
apiH^arauce  of  the  children  is  now  very  different.  The  girls  have  each  two  full  suits 
of  nicely  made  clothing,  with  good  warm  flannel  undergarments,  while  the  boys  have 
alt»o  two  suits  each  of  good,  well-made  garments.  The  clothing  has  made  a  complete 
change,  not  only  in  the  appearance  of  the  children,  but  their  actions  as  well.  They 
m-eui  to  feel  very  grateful  for  the  same.  All  the  ladies  (employes  of  the  agency)  are 
de>!M*rving  of  the  nighest  praise  for  their  untiring  zeal  and  industry  which  they  dis- 
played in  getting  allthe  children  clothed  at  this  critical  time  in  such  a  brief  period, 
viz.  twenty-seven  days  after  the  goods  arrived. 

If  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  to  lose  the  most  valued  services  of  Miss  Mary  Hamp- 
ton, of  Charleston,  111.,  who  has  been  the  principal  teacher  here  for  the  past  two 
years,  being  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  cause  at  all  times.  Her  relations  at  home  com- 
pelled her  to  resign.    Her  place  will  be  very  ably  filled  by  a  male  teacher,  on©  ol  tVie 
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best  and  ablest  that  conld  be  secnrecl  for  the  place,  while  the  primary  class  will  have  for 
ita  teacher  a  lady  who  is  also  thoroughly  qnalified  for  the  work  and  will  doubtless  give 
entire  satisfaction.  With  these  new  changes  I  cannot  hut  bo  very  hopeful  of  the  best 
results. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  Indian  school  at  this  agency  be  closed  for  va- 
?atiou  on  the  15th  day  of  May  of  each  year  for  a  period  of  four  months,  or  until  the  15th 
day  of  September  following,  on  account  of  the  very  warm  season  setting  in  much 
earlier  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  This  year  the  average  temperature  for  the  month 
of  June  was  104  p,  which  caused  much  sickness  among  the  scnolars,  and  also  caused 
them  to  make  very  poor  progress  in  their  studies  during  the  heated  term.  I  found  it 
of  necessity  to  dismiss  the  school  on  the  15th  of  June  for  fear  of  having  many  of  the 
scholars  left  on  my  hands  at  the  agency  with  no  provision  for  their  support.  In  many 
localities  in  the  Southern  States  the  scholars  have  four  months'  vacation,  which  they 
ilnd  has  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  children.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend 
its  adoption  here. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  more  commodious  school  buildings 
bo  erected  at  this  agency,  having  sufficient  capacity  to  acommodate  at  least  two  hun- 
dred scholars,  which  number  could  be  easily  obtained  from  both  tribes.  The  present 
school  building  is  thoroughly  inade<^nate  and  unfit  for  such  purposes,  beingsmall,  badly 
ventilated,  and  without  sufficient  light.  I  find  that  the  Indians  are  very  desirous  of 
sending  their  children  to  school  since  they  have  seen  the  beneOts  the  children  have 
derived  from  it,  and  nothing  can  be  more  convincing  in  my  mind  to  establish  civiliza- 
tion among  them  than  in  the  education  of  the  children. 

When  I  first  came  here  all  the  scholars  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their  faces,, 
presenting  a  very  comical  and  hideous  appearance,  and  allowecl  to  attend  school  in 
that  condition,  while  at  the  same  time  both  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  come 
about  the  agency  in  almost  a  nude  stat'C.  These  errors  were  immediately  corrected, 
and  no  more  paint  is  used,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  come  about  the  premises  unless 
they  are  properly  clothed.  This  order  worked  a  little  hardship  at  first,  but  they 
gradually  accepted  the  situation  and  now  approve  the  new  order.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  an  Indian  borrowing  a  pair  of  pants  from  his  acquaintance  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  agency  and  the  school. 

POPULATION. 

The  last  census  showed  the  whole  ][>opnlation  to  be  1,036,  which  were  divided  as- 
follows:  Mohaves  813,  and  the  Chimehuevas  213.  Since  1880  the  census  has  not  been 
taken,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Indians  are  on  the  increase,  as  the  reports  show  in 
some  localities  many  more  births  than  deaths.  This  year  I  intend  making  a  most 
thorough  and  careful  examination  of  census  of  both  the  tribes,  giving  the  numbers 
of  each  and  their  respective  ages.  And  an  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  all  the  children- 
under  the  school  influence. 

My  observation  is,  that  the  younger  children  are  the  best  disciplined  and  progress 
more  rapidly  than  the  older  scnolars.  They  also  become  more  attached  to  the  agency 
and  teachers.  It  is  therefore  my  intention  to  have  only  the  younger  scholars  attend< 
school,  especially  at  the  present  time  when  the  accomnaodations  are  so  limited. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Relative  to  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  I  have  to  report  that  it«  organization  is  of 
so  rec«nt  a  date  that  its  effects  are  not  yet  apparent. 

FARMING. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  raised  more  wheat  this  year  than  ever  before, 
as  also  a  large  crop  of  com,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  squash.  They  seem  to  • 
have  made  extra  exertions  to  obtain  a  goodly  supply  for  lasting  during  tli«  winter. 
Having  done  so  well  this  season,  their  efforts  next  year  will  be  renewed.  Nothing 
would  please  them  better  than  to  be  able  to  raise  enough  for  their  full  support  with- 
out being  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  Government.  Some  1,060  acres  of  cereal 
matter  has  been  produced  this  year,  of  which  about  280  acres  were  of  whe^t  and  the 
balance  in  com,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins,  squash,  t&c.  With  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigating  purposes  fully  ten  times  this  amount  could  be  harvested,  or  quite  enough 
for  their  annual  support.  But  very  little  of  the  wheat  harvested  this  year  was 
ground  and  baked  into  bread.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of  it  has  been  eaten  in  Us  green 
state,  as  they  seem  to  like  it  bett-er  that  way  than  any  other  mode  of  preparing  it. 
Many  were  made  quit«  sick  from  eating  too  much.  Not,  perhaps,  until  they  have  a 
large  abundance  for  milling  purpose  will  they  cease  this  dangerous  practice,  as  also 
the  use  of  all  other  vegetable  matter  in  the  same  way.  Watermelons  are  eaten  by 
them  with  as  good  a  i*ejiH)i  in  a  grci^n  state  as  when  tiioy  are  thoroughly  ripe.     Tlie- 
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eondact  of  the  Indians  and  their  industry  dnrin^  the  past  year  has  certainly  been 
fery  commendable,  and  they  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

In  conclnsion,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Department  officers  for  their 
re^kind  snpport  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year, 
which  has  terminated  so  favorably ;  also  to  the  agency  employes  for  their  cheerful 
md  efficient  support  in  all  things. 

I  can  but  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  be  one  of  continued  prosperity,  and  that 
in  my  next  I  may  he  able  to  report  a  very  decided  improvement. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  W.  CLARK, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  24,  1883, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  at  thia 
agency. 

No  accurate  census  ever  having  been  taken,  we  are  unable  to  give  statistics  of  the 
Pima  and  Papago  Indians  with  anv  degree  of  certainty.  As  near  as  can  be  estimated 
the  populations  of  the  different  tribes  are  as  follows : 

Pimas  (estimated) 4,800 

Ifaricopas  off  of  reservation  (actual  number) 574 

Papagos  on  reservation  (estimated) MK) 

Papagos  off  of  reservation  (estimated) 6,800 

Total 12,674 

It  is  impossible  to  t«ll  whether  their  number  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  In  case 
of  death  the  deceased  are  so  soon  carried  to  the  grave  that  I  Know  or  hear  not  of  their 
death.  A  superstition  seems  to  prevail  among  them  in  regard  to  reporting  deaths, 
and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  we  induce  the  police  to  report  even  the  small 
number  that  are  reported. 

CIVILIZATION. 

These  people  are  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  other  tribes  in  point  of  civilisa- 
tion. I  can  safely  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  men  wear  the  garb  of  citizens,  wholly 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  while  the  remaining  one-third  wear  citizens'  dress  only 
St  certain  times.  To-day  these  Indians  have  more  respect  for  the  law,  they  dress 
better,  and  have  tilled  more  land  this  year  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  this  peo- 
ple.   Agricultural  implements  are  only  issued  to  them  in  return  for  labor. 

Crimes  committed  by  Indians  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Eleven  Indians  belonging  to 
the  Pima  tribe  are  now  awaiting  trial,  charged  with  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
murder  upon  two  whites  residing  in  tne  vicinity  of  Tempe ;  also  two  Pimas  have  been 
killed  by  an  Indian  of  their  own  tribe  while  in  a  stat-e  of  intoxication.  With  thc^ee 
exceptions  no  crimes  worthy  of  notice  have  been  committed. 

EDUCATION. 

A  boarding  school  has  been  maintained  nearly  seven  months  duriug  the  past  year; 
the  expenses  of  conducting  it  have  been  borne  by  the  Government,  as  follows : 

Ralaries  of  teachers  and  employes ^,579  i^ 

Other  expenses 919  31 

Total 3,498  68 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  boarding  school  was  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
a  second  story  to  the  building,  whicn  is  unplastered  and  unceiled,  but  can  and  will 
be  occupied  as  school-rooms  and  dormitories  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  will  per- 
mit school  to  reopen,  which  will  be  about  the  1st  of  September,  at  which  time  we 
hope  it  will  be,  under  the  now  existing  favorable  auspices,  a  grand  success.  The 
popils  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  be  educated,  and  they  learn  very  rapidly.  The 
main  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  is  to  teach  them  to  speak  English,  the  school 
being  located  at  the  agency,  surrounded  by  Indians  who  speak  nothing  but  their  own 
Ungnage. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

Heretofore  nothing  has  been  done  towards  securing  an  agency  farm.  I  have  now  a 
piece  of  land  containing  about  75  acreq,  partially  cleared,  which  I  propoie  to  fene^i 
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and  break  daring  the  coming  fall,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  school-boys.  The  new  irri- 
gating canal  is  now  completed,  by  means  of  which  onr  farm  can  be  cultivated.  This 
•canal  will  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  the  land  for  about  nine  months 
out  of  the  year.  During  the  <&y  season,  in  June,  July,  and  August,  we  cannot  hope 
to  get  any  water,  as  the  river  is  so  low  during  that  time  that  it  affords  an  insufficient 
supply  for  the  Indians,  who  in  equity  have  the  prior  right.  During  the  month  of 
August  the  river  is  usually  entirely  dry,  and  for  these  reasons  we  expect  to  raise  only 
«uch  crops  as  mature  early.  More  farm  stock  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  I  would  suggest  that  four  good  mules  be  furnished  for  this  purpose. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  is  the  only  means  of  a  livelihood  for  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians.  The 
Fapagos  are  not  so  suitably  located  for  farming.  Most  of  them  live  out  on  the  desert, 
uiiles  and  miles  from  any  stream  of  water,  which  renders  irrigation  impossible.  The 
Pimas  are  located  on  either  side  of  the  GUa  River,  the  entire  length  of  the  reserva- 
tion, engaged  in  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground^  from  a  decare  to  a  hectare. 
Their  harvest  just  closed  has  been  unusually  good.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  and  produce  raised.  A  very  careful  estimate  has  been 
made  by  villages,  and  the  result  is,  wheat,  1,263,245  bushels;  com,  15,696  bushels; 
barley,  10,709  Dushels;  and  9,126  bushels  of  beans.  The  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  nothing  raised  by  white  settlers  can  be  favorablv  com- 
pared with  it.  The  Indians  live  together  in  villages  during  the  winter  months  and 
remove  to  their  fields  during  the  summer  to  properly  work  and  care  for  their  growing 
•crops. 

As  the  lands  of  this  reservation  are  only  set  aside  by  Executive  order,  subject  to 
revocation  at  the  will  of  the  President,  the  Indians  are  loath  to  make  any  extensive 
building  improvements,  not  being  sure  of  their  lands  unless  allotted  in  severalty  or 
set  aside  by  an  act  of  Confess.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  230,000  acres  com- 
prised in  this  reservation  is  arable  or  irrigable,  the  amount  of  good  farming  land 
heiug  so  small  as  to  scarcely  enable  the  Inoians  to  obtain  a  living  therefrom.  Every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  to  aid  them  in  their  farming,  but  being  scattered  over 
a  vast  area  of  country  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  assistance  they  deserve  and 
should  receive. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Under  this  head  I  will  mention  that  $4,475  have  been  expended  for  the  following 
purposes:  In  the  erection  of  a  second  story  over  the  old  agency  building,  size  86  by 
116  feet,  with  porches  8  feet  wide  on  three  sides;  walls  of  adobe  and  shingle  roof  on 
both  the  porches  and  building.  Also,  $500  for  plastering  the  outside  and  finishing  the 
inside  of  the  lower  story  of  the  agency  dwelling.  An  irrigating  canal  about  8  miles 
in  length  has  been  constructed  and  a  substantial  dam  across  the  north  fork  of  the 
Gila  River.  These,  together  with  the  partial  clearing  of  75  acres  of  land,  constitute 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  agency  during  the  past 
year.    The  canal,  dam,  and  clearing  of  laud  have  all  been  done  oy  Indian  labor,  they 

hand. 
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receiving  as  a  compensation  for  their  services  such  articles  of  supplies,  clothing, 
ding,  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  &c.,  as  they  required  and  we  had  on  hai 
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This  is  the  main  obstacle  in  the  civilization  of  these  ludiaus  with  which  we  come 
in  contact.  As  it  is  an  extreme  impossibility  to  induce  Indians  to  inform  on  the  illicit 
tradei-s,  or  give  any  clew  that  could  lead  to  their  arrest,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  detect 
them.  It  will  be  seen  by  my  statistics  that  three  men  have  been  arrested  for  selling 
liquor  to  Indians,  two  of  whom  are  awaiting  trial,  I  think  with  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict.  The  other  case  has  been  heard,  the  defendant  arguing  that  the  Papago  In- 
dians, to  whom  the  liquor  was  sold,  were  citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  which  no 
decision  has,  as  yet,  been  rendered. 

In  connection  with  this  suhject,  I  might  mention  that  since  the  construction  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  the  Indians  along  the  line  of  said  road  have  been  permitted  to 
ride  upon  the  trains,  they  being  exempt  from  the  payment  of  fare.  The  action  of  the 
company  in  thus  allowing  them  to  ride  w'as  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  kindness  and 
to  phice  the  Indians  under  such  obligations  to  the  road  as  to  make  them  interested  in 
reporting  any  sudden  damage  the  road  might  sustain  by  reason  of  floods  or  otherwise, 
but  the  abuse  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  intended  kindness  has  gradually  grown  to 
be  a  very  great  evil.  They  board  the  trains  at  the  different  stations  along  the  road 
with  their  wheat,  which  is  taken  to  Tucson,  sold,  and  liquor  obtained  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. I  have  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  general  manager  of  the  road  submitted  the 
whole  matter,  and  requested  that  he  issue  an  order  to  his  employ<$s  prohibiting  In- 
dians from  riding  on  trains  unless  their  agent  should  give  them  a  pass  with  request 
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for  transportation,  bat  for  some  unknown  reason  the  company  has  failed  to  respond 
to  my  communication. 

EMPLOYES.  « 

The  employ^  for  the  past  year  were,  of  whites,  a  physician,  farmer,  and  blacksmith, 
clerk  to  the  agent,  teacher,  assistant  t-eacber,  matron,  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook ; 
of  Indians,  a  laborer,  teamster,  mail-carrier,  interpreter,  and  two  apprentices ;  of 
Indian  police,  one  captain,  two  sergeants,  and  seven  privates;  in  all,  25. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  ^onerallv  has  been  good.  Syphilitic  affections  is  the  prevailing  disease. 
In  February  the  measles  made  its  appearance,  lasting  for  two  months,  extending  over 
the  entire  reservation,  many  dying.  In  April  and  May,  409  were  vaccinated.  Twenty 
births  and  37  deaths  were  reported  dnriug  the  year,  rtoubtless  being  far  below  the  true 
number;  717  cases  have  been  treated,  mostly  at  the  physician's  office.  The  ^* medi- 
cine men"  are  still  among  us,  their  influence  being  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
tbe  agency. 

THE  PAPAGOS. 

For  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1884,  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  this  and  the  Colorado  River  agencies,  the  former  numbering  12,674  and 
the  latter  1,026,  making  a  total  of  13,700,  or  $1.10  for  the  support,  civilization,  and 
iDstmction  of  each  Indian.  The  paltry  sum  appropriated  will  not  admit  of  any 
aid  bein^  given  to  the  Papagos.  They  have  no  one  to  teach  them,  and  no  physician 
to  attend  their  wants  in  sickness.  More  than  enough  timber  is  annually  being  stolen 
from  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  school  and  employing  a  physician. 

Their  reservation  is  90  miles  from  this  agency,  and  to  visit  tliem  authority  must 
first  be  obtained,  and  before  any  action  can  l»e  taken  by  me  a  period  of  from  ^ve  to 
six  weeks  has  elapsed.  My  experience  has  been  that,  if  anything  is  done  for  an 
Indian  or  towanls  catching  a  thief  (especially  a  Mexican),  action  must  be  taken 
promptly  and  quickly;  but  if  a  delay  of  five  or  six  weeks  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is 
best  to  drop  the  matter  and  save  expense. 

The  Papagos  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  of  civilization  where  they  need  assist- 
tnee,  and  unless  thev  are  aided  and  helped  to  battle  for  true  civilization,  thev  will 
aoon  be^n  to  go  backward  in  this  respect,  and  all  the  good  heretofore  accomplished 
will  be  ineffectual. 

Statistical  information  herewith. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  JACKSON. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


San  Carlos  Indian  Agency,  Arizona  Ter., 

Jugmt  9,  1883. 

Sir:  Complying  with  office  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1882,  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 
The  preceding  spring  and  summer  bad  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  Indians  oelonging  on  this  reservation,  and  serious  fears  were  entertained  by 
citizens  of  Arizona  of  further  outrages.  Many  of  the  chiefs  were  sullen  and  defiant ; 
others  lees  bold,  were  discontented  and  snspicious.  The  season  had  been  passed  in 
idleness,  no  effort  having  been  made  for  self-support.  Farms  alon^  the  Gila  and  San 
Carlos  rivers  were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  miles  of  irrigating  ditches,  constructed 
at  great  cost,  were  neglected  and  unserviceable.  Having  no  resources  of  their  own. 
the  Indians  needed  full  rations  from  the  agency;  failing  to  obtain  them,  they  must 
beg,  or  steal,  or  go  hungry.  The  Indians  complained  that  issues  were  irregular,  un- 
eertain,  and  short:  citizens  asserted  that  the  shortage  was  made  good  by  them,  through 
beggary  and  theft.  To  correct  these  evils,  subject  the  Indians  to  obedience,  restore 
eonndence,  and  prevent  further  cause  of  complaint  on  a  reservation  occupied  bv  five 
thousand  savages,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  and  constantly-increasing  population 
of  irrepressible  whites,  was  the  work  expected  of  me  by  the  Department  and  de- 
manded b^  the  people. 

My  earliest  efforts  were  directed  to  accumulating  supplies  in  such  quantities  as  to 
insure  regular  weekly  issues.  Contractors  were  notified  that  any  delay  on  their  part 
would  subject  them  to  tbe  full  penalty  attached  to  their  contracts  for  failure.  Their 
prompt  action  soon  supplied  every  want.    The  Indians  were  assured  that  on  eaft\i 
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and  every  weekly  imne  day  thereafter  they  woald  receive  the  full  allowance  of  all 
sapplies  parchaned  for  them  by  the  Govemment.  Thas  far  that  promise  has  been 
faitnfally  kept. 

The  snbagency,  located  ntfkr  the  Gila  River,  15  miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Camp  Thomas,  not  being  needed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
but  rather  having  been  converted  into  a  place  of  resort  for  evil-disposed  persons,  both 
white  and  Indian,  I  soon  broke  it  np,  removing  all  the  property,  except  building, 
to  the  agency.  The  Indians  living  in  that  vicinity  and  enjoying  a  license  of  free  in- 
tercourse and  trade  with  a  dissolute  class  of  white  men  who  congregated  there,  made 
many  threats  of  violence  should  I  attempt  their  removal,  bnt  firmly  met  and  ordered 
to  come  to  a  point  near  the  agency  where  they  could  be  conveniently  counted,  they 
sullenly  obeyed.  The  advantage  of  having  but  one  place  of  issue  soon  became  appar- 
ent, even  to  the  Indians,  who,  Heeing  that  all  were  treated  alike,  and  none  deprived 
cf  their  fair  share  of  the  Govemmnut's  bounty,  soon  assumed  an  air  of  cheerful  com- 
pliance with  all  rules  established  by  me  for  their  guidance. 

Complying  with  the  wishes  of  General  Cook,  I  consented  t<i  an  arrangement  by  which 
some  SIX  or  seven  hundred  White  Mountain  Indians  were  permitted  to  live  near  Fort 
Apache,  a  locality  about  GO  miles  from  the  agency,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  reser- 
vation, to  whiph  they  had  become  strongly  attached  by  long  residence  and  itssu|>erior 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  water,  and  abundant  game.  The  conditions  of  my  assent 
were,  that  such  Indians  as  chose  to  live  there  should  be  self-supportmg,  and  that 
General  Crook  should  be  responsible  for  their  good  conduct.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  little  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  arrangement,  but  the  clamor  for  sup- 
]»lies  has  been  loud  this  summer,  and  under  the  plea  that  they  were  planting  and 
needed  rations  until  the  ripening  of  their  corn,  they  have  drawn  heavily  on  the 
agency.  The  original  number  has  been  largely  increased  by  relatives  and  friends 
from  the  agency,  who,  seeing  the  advantages  of  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  have  from 
time  to  time  abandoned  the  not  valleys  of  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Gila,  and  retired  to 
the  mountains.  It  will  become  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  unsatisfactory  manner 
of  managing  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  I  shall,  at  an  early  day,  suggest  a 
reform. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  pride  in  ownership,  I  asked  for,  and  obtained,  permission 
to  issue  agricultural  implements  to  the  deserving;  and  the  commencement  of  the 
planting  season  witnessed  a  new  departure  —  Apaches  at  work  in  the  fields,  with 
working  tools  of  their  own  sufficient  for  all  the  varied  operations  of  preparing  the 
ground,  planting  and  cultivating  their  crops.  The  methods  employed  by  these  un- 
trained farmers  are  painfully  slow  and  laborious.  Unaccustomed  to  continued  effort, 
they  require  constant  watching,  urging  and  directing,  to  insure  results  that  may  be 
considered  satisfactory,  even  as  a  promise  of  something  better  in  the  future.  Through 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Marshall,  agency  head  farmer,  the  irrigating  ditches 
were  finally  repaired,  and  something  like  enthusiasm  appeared  to  inspire  the  people 
when  they  were  told  that  they  could  draw  seed  for  planting.  As  the  season  ijro- 
gressed  and  the  work  went  steadily  forward,  several  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  at  first 
declined  to  engage  |n  agricultural  pursuits,  became  infected  with  the  general  desire 
to  become  farmers,  and,  though  they  commenced  too  late  to  raise  crops  this  year, 
have  made  commendable  progress  in  ox)ening  new  ditches  and  preparing  land  for  the 
next.  Notwithstanding  tne  many  discouragements  encountered  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  the  meager  results  when  counted  against  the  number  of  able-bodied 
men  and  women  engaged,  or  claiming  to  be  engaged,  in  its  prosecution,  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  record  that  sufficient  display  has  been  ma<le  to  impress  the  Indians  that 
they  are  engaged  in  profitable  toil,  and  that  to  this  feeling  may  be  ascribed  the  fact 
that  througnout  the  period  of  excitement  consequent  upon  the  Chiricahua  raid  and 
the  subsequent  campaign  of  General  Crook,  not  a  man  of  all  the  Apache  bands  on 
the  reservation  was  known  to  have  taken  part  except  in  the  capacity  of  enlisted 
scout  in  the  command  that  went  out  to  capture  the  hostiles.  The  Government's 
share  derived  from  farm  labor  is  not  shown  on  **  statistics  "  accompanying  this  report, 
but  if  accurately  estimated,  its  money  value  would  be  found  to  exceed  that  of  the 
Indians ;  but  it  cannot  be  so  estimated,  as  the  value  of  undisturbed  peace  on  an  Indian 
reservation  is  an  unknown  quantity.  By  a  well  organized  and  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  fully  supported  by  the  Department,  the  stimulus  given  the  Indians 
by  this  year's  success  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  encouraging  them  to  a  more 
extended  effort  in  1884. 

Though  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  among  the  Apaches  to  lay  the  heavy  burdens 
on  the  backs  of  the  squaws,  no  particular  disgrace  attaches  to  the  buck  who,  shaking 
off  the  natural  indolence  of  his  race,  engages  in  remunerative  toil.  The  services  of 
the  men  are  often  sought  by  ranchmen  living  near  the  reservation,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  quite  efficient  at  ditching,  wood  chopping,  adobe  making,  and  other 
unskilled  labor.  All  the  wood  required  at  the  military  post  at  this  place  last  year, 
some  200  cords,  was  put  in  by  Indians,  who  also  supplied  about  350  tons  of  hay,  here 
and  at  Camp  Apache,  for  which  they  received,  in  the  aggregate,  some  $10,000,  a  sum 
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that  will  be  largely  increased  this  year  for  the  same  articles.  Most  of  the  work  of 
gathering  hay  is  performed  by  women  and  children,  who  cut  it  with  common  butcher 
Kniyes  and  grass-books,  and  pack  it  on  their  backs,  often  long  distances,  in  bundles 
weighing  from  50  i>oand8  to  100  pounds  each.  Easer  crowds  engage  in  the  work,  and 
if  they  conld  iind  a  market  for  all  they  would  gather  many  would  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves  withont  assistance  from  the  Goyemment. 

From  this  statement  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  only  a  market  is  needed  to  enable 
the  Apaches  to  become  independent  of  Government  aid.  This  might  be  true  of  all 
the  tnbes  on  the  reservation,  under  certain  conditions,  but,  unfortunately,  the  con- 
ditions are  lacking.  To  the  extent  of  the  natural  products  of  the  soil  they  would 
jsather  the  last  fagot  and  the  last  blade  of  grass  for  ready  cash,  but  the  limit  of  pro- 
duction of  these,  the  only  articles  exchangeable  for  money,  would  soon  be  reached  in 
the  prest'nce  of  an  active  demaud.  But  the  market  is  not  at  hand  foi*  even  the  limited 
supply ;  and  if  it  were,  '*  Poor  Lo'^  is  so  susceptible  to  the  evil  influences  that  surround 
all  public  marts,  as  to  render  almost  cartain  bis  return  to  his  home  poorer  than  when 
he  started  out  with  his  rude  freight  of  salable  stutf.  No  people  in  the  world  are 
more  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  nimble  shilliug  than  they.  Show  them  a  seed  they  can 
sow  in  the  morning,  gather  the  fruit  thereof  at  noon,  and  sell  in  the  early  evening, 
and  the  busy  hum  of  industry  would  be  as  ceaseless  in  the  White  Mountain  Indian 
fieservation  as  in  any  civilized  community.  They  have  not  learned  to  labor  and  to 
wait;  to  teach  them  this  valuable  lesson  is  a  reform  that  must  be  fully  established 
before  their  pauperism  gives  place  to  independent  self-support. 

I  have  often  been  urged  to  favor  the  opening  of  a  school  on  the  reservation  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  This  I  have  declined  to  do,  and  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  until  the  Apaches  cease  to  be  nomads  aud  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
and  pleasure  in  such  permanent  habitations  as  are  distinguishable  from  the  lairs  of 
wild  beasts — ^have  been  taught  to  practice  habits  of  industry  that  will  insure  for 
themselves  and  their  families  such  simple  articles  of  food  aud  raiment  as  will  entitle 
them  to  the  distinction  of  having  taken  one  step  in  the  march  of  civilization — the 
introduction  of  books  and  teachers  amons  them  will  be  worse  tlian  useless.  On  the 
reservation  no  school  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  remove  the  children  from  the  iuflu- 
eoce  of  the  idle  and  vicious  who  are  everywhere  present.  Only  by  removing  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  influence  can  they  be  benented  by  the  teaching  of  th^Bchool- 
malster.  To  this  course  there  is  now  being  oflered  a  stubborn  resistance  by  the^rents, 
many  of  whom,  previous  to  the  return  of  the  Chiricahuas,  had  promised  to  give  up 
children  for  eastern  schools,  but  who,  since  comiug  under  the  pernicious  influence  of 
that  dominant  tribe,  have  found  objections  that  before  had  not  occurred  to  them.  If 
the  Govemment  would  lift  the  Apaches  from  the  slough  of  ignorance  and  loathsome 
degradation  in  which  they  now  wallow,  compulsory  education  must  be  resorted  to. 
Under  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  of  force  they  must  be  taught  to  labor  systemat- 
ically, and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  mystery 
of  books,  force  should  compel  them  to  accept  the  situation. 

Force  is  the  one  law  the  Indian  recognizes  and  respects;  it  is  hie  law,  and  when  he 
fails  to  enforce  it  the  power  is  lacking  to  sustain  him.  No  argument  will  serve  to 
convince  him  that  the  white  man  stag's  his  hand  for  any  other  reason.  Overcome  in 
battle,  deprived  of  his  arms  and  trodden  remorselessly  beneath  the  heel  of  the  con- 
qaerer,  he  bows  with  humility  to  the  power  that  has  subdued  liim,  and  submits  with- 
out murmuring  to  the  will  of  his  master.  Under  such  conditious  the  Apaches  can  be 
trained  to  a  knowledge  of  steady  industry,  and  induced  to  submit  their  children  to  the 
guidance  of  the  white  man  for  such  development  of  their  mental  faculties  as  may  be 
possible  with  this  fast  disappearing  and  seemingly  doomed  race. 

The  sanitary  condition  is  fairly  satisfactory,  no  disease  of  unusual  fatality  having 
prevailed.  The  most  common  ailuient  is  due  to  licentious  habits,  and  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  immoral  practices  that  letul  to  this  affliction  are  more  common 
among  those  bands  that  are  on  the  most  friendly  andiutimate  terms  with  the  whitesthan 
among  the  more  warlike.  The  Yuma,  Tonto,  and  Mojave  tribes,  that  have  been  subdued 
to  the  point  of  servility,  are  the  most  notoriously  profligate  of  all  the  Indians  on  the  res- 
ervation,and  it  is  claimed  by  persons  long  resident  among  them  that  the  White  Mountain 
Indians  who,  next  to  the  Chiricahuas  are  the  most  warlike,  are  freest  from  the  besettiug 
sin,  of  all  the  reservation  Apaches.  It  may  be  that  to  this  fact  is  due  their  superior 
physical  condition,  which  takes  rank  among  the  tribal  divisions  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  reliance  on  the  white  man  for  protection  and  support  and  the  years  of 
their  intercourse  with  him. 

In  power  of  endurance,  manly  bearing,  independent  spirit,  and  mental  capacity 
the  different  tribes  assigned  to  this  reservation  may  be  fairly  classilied  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  1st.  The  Chiricahuas,  who  have  so  long  been  a  terror  to  the  citizens  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  the  United  States,  and  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  iu  Mexico, 
and  who  boast  even  now  that  they  have  never  been  whipped  by  any  civilized  power. 
2d.  The  White  Mountains,  the  friends  of  the  Chiricahuas,  having  their  homes  for  the 
most  part  on  the  mountain  streams  in  the  v'wiaity  of  Fort  Apache,  at  a  distatic^  ot  ^v) 
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miles  from  the  agency.  3d.  The  San  Carlos,  who  halt  between  two  opinions,  race 
prcgadice  and  the  memory  of  former  glory  inclining  them  to  continue  fraternal  rela^ 
tions  with  the  mountain  tribes^  while  the  Government  bounty  they  have  learned  to 
enjoy  is  a  temptation  to  remain  at  peace  they  are  fast  losing  the  power  to  resist. 
4th.  The  Tontos  who,  having  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  war  with  the 
whites  a  few  years  ago,  are  so  broken  in  spirit  as  to  be  easily  held  in  subjection  and 
may  be  relied  upon  for  efficient  service  against  hostile  tribes.  5th.  The  ^ojaves  and 
Yumas,  two  tribes  that  have  for  many  years  been  living  on  reservations  and  yet  can 
claim  no  superiority  as  workers  over  any  of  the  other  tribes,  except  the  Chiricahuas, 
have  lost  conrage  and  self-reliance  and  fallen  to  the  lowest  estate  of  dependence. 
Such  are  the  facts ;  the  moral  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ]>oint. 

The  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  whereby  all  police  authority  was  conferred  on  General  Qrook,  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  that  duty  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Crawford, 
who  has  been  designated  to  execute  it.  Its  sut^ess  will  depend  entirely  on  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge.  The  plan  is  open  to  serious  objections, 
and  will  lead  to  many  difficulties  in  case  the  cordial  co-operation  that  has  heretofore 
been  maintained  between  the  military  and  civil  authorities  should  be  interrupted. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  much,  that  success  may  attend  the  efforts  of  General  Crook  to 
lure  the  hostile  Chiricahuas  from  their  safe  retreat  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  and 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  him  in  keeping  the  peace  on  the  reservation ;  but  when 
the  causes  that  led  to  this  extremely  liberal  concession  shall  have  passed  away,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  Indian  agents,  by  law,  should 
be  resumed  by  the  agent  at  San  Carlos,  or  the  full  manageulent  of  the  agency  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department.  Indians  can  no  more  serve  two 
masters  than  can  the  whit-e  man,  and  of  the  two  who  attempt  to  stand  in  that  rela- 
tion to  them,  one  will  be  despised. 

I  must  not  close  my  report  without  giving  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  cows 
purchased  at  this  agency  last  May  have  been  cared  for.  The  Indians  to  whom  they 
were  issued  evince  a  landable  pride  of  ownership,  aud  I  am  hopeful  that,  in  the  case 
of  cattle,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  efficient  managers.  The  number  should 
be  largely  increase<l  as  soon  as  money  can  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

P.  P.  WILCOX, 
%  Unifed  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMiiisfiiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


HoopA  Valley  Agency,  California, 

AuguH  1,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  instructions  of  the  13th  ultimo,  I  have  the 
honor  to  snbmit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency,  of  which  I  tqok  charge 
August  1, 1882,  relieving  First  Lieut.  Goraon  Winslow,  United  States  Army,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  another  military  station. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  this  reservation  has  been  established,  the  energy, 
liberality,  and  industry  with  which  it  has  been  managed,  and  considering  the  benev- 
olence, care,  and  attention  which  have  been  extended  towards  these  Hoopa  ludians, 
their  present  condition  appears  far  from  satisfactory.  Even  before  the  reservation 
was  established  they  had  reached  a  certain  grade  in  civilization  fully  as  far  advanced 
as  their  position  of  to-day.  Many  of  them  are  still  indolent,  immoral,  and  unsteady, 
feeble  in  their  domestic  and  family  attachments,  untruthful,  and  extremely  super- 
stitious. Their  present  condition  is  one  of  self-complacent  lethargy  and  moral  and 
mental  stagnation.  They  evince  no  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  learn  useful 
trades,  to  gain  possession  of  and  cultivate  lands  of  their  own,  or  to  better  their  condi- 
tion in  any  respect,  when  the  doing  so  necessitates  exertion,  application,  or  self-denial. 
Plodding  industry,  constant  application,  aud  steady  work  are  their  especial  abhor- 
rences.  Only  the  pressure  of  some  actual  necessity  or  of  some  extra  inducements 
will  induce  them  to  work.  Even  when  hired  by  citizens  for  go<»d  wages  they  work 
merely  long  enough  to  ^*  raise  a  stake,*'  which  is'almost  invariably  wasted  in  idleness, 
frivolity,  and  dissipation. 

Their  natural  indolence  seems  to  have  been  fostered  and  intensified  by  the  system 
of  distributing  annuity  goods  and  flour.  Like  all  charities  indiscriminately  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the  individual  and  without  regard  to  his 
conduct  or  merits,  those  given  to  these  Hoopa  Indians  seem  to  have  had  a  most  de- 
moralizing effect  and  intluence.  As  long  as  a  huuvrry  or  destitute  Indian  felt  reason- 
ably certain  that  on  representing  his  necessities  ue  would  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment sufficient  aid  and  assistance  to  tide  over  his  immediate  wants,  just  so  long  would 
be  neglect  all  efforts  to  make  provision  for  himself  and  his  family.  Their  reliance  upon 
the  Government  supplying  tneir  pressing  wants  during  the  winter  season  has  been 
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the  caase  of  tbeir  abandoDing  ordinary  forethought,  economy,  and  provision.  It  baa 
fDTthermore  caused  them  to  imagine  and  believe  themselves  absolved  and  relieved 
from  all  care  or  anxiety  as  to  the  welfare  and  support  of  their  families.  In  short, 
the  Government  charities  have  come  to  be  re^^arded  by  these  Indians  as  their  unques- 
tionable rights  and  legitimate  allowances.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many 
of  them  have  degenerated  into  a  condition  of  arrogant,  importunate,  and  persistent 
mendicancy.  Some  of  them,  whilst  expecting  Government  aid  and  assistance,  never- 
theless refuse  to  work  for  the  reservation  unless  paid  regular  wages  in  money.  Even 
during  my  brief  administration  it  has  s«fveral  times  been  found  difficult  to  get  suffi- 
cient Indians  to  do  the  necessary  work  ou  the  reservation,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
in  consequence  to  inform  the  Indians  that  those  who  did  not  work  either  for  the  res- 
ervation or  for  themselves  need  not  expect  to  receive  any  assistance  of  any  character 
fr»m  the  Government. 

Very  few  of  these  Indians  can  be  induced  to  undertake  the  occupancy  aud  cultiva- 
tion of  land  for  themselves.  Their  garden  patches,  though  numerous,  are  on  a  scale 
of  t>otal  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  wants  of  the  cultivators.  In  fact  their 
cnltivation  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  pastime  and  as  a  concession  to  the  wishes  of 
the  agent  rather  than  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  their  self-support.  Owing  to  their 
unsteadiness  and  aversion  to  steady  work  the  success  of  their  gardens  depends  almost 
altogether  upon  chance  and  nature.  After  the  plowing  is  done  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  left  to  the  squaws.  Even  on  these  small  garden  patches  the  agency  is  asked  to  do 
the  plowing,  although  the  Indians  may  and  do  have  hoi'ses  of  their  own. 

For  this  valley,  as  the  home  of  their  fathers,  they  exhibit  no  attachment.  It  is 
merely  a  good  place  for  them  and  their  families  to  loaf  in  when  other  localities  are  un- 
available or  undesirable.  Some  of  them  believe  or  at  least  assert  that  their  condition 
would  be  preferable  if  the  lands  on  this  reservation  were  once  more  in  the  hands  of  citi- 
zens for  whom  they,  the  Indians,  could  work  for  regular  wages.  I  have  called  their 
attention  to  the  present  predicament  of  the  Klamatns  on  the  Klamath  River  Reserva- 
tion, how  they  are  now  petitioning  the  Government  for  lands  for  themselves  before  the 
abandonment  of  their  reservation.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  these  Hoopa  In- 
dians that  the  Government  would  eventually  become  tired  and  disgusted  with  sup- 
porting a  reservation  where  the  Indians  were  too  lazy,  thriftless,  or  careless  to  take 
advantage  of  it«  benefits.  I  have  endeavored  on  all  occasions  to  explain  to  them  the 
objecta  and  purposes  which  the  Government  has  in  view  iu  establishing  reservations, 
that  it  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  lot  of  Indians  in  idleness  and  laziness, 
bot  that  the  object  is  to  show  them  how  to  be  self-sustaining  in  a  civilized  fashion. 
I  have  shown  them  that  there  was  great  probability  that  the  Government  might  after 
a  while  leave  them  to  their  own  unassisted  resources  as  the  Klamath  Indians  have 
been  left  for  years,  and  that,  when  that  time  came,  they,  the  Hoopas,  could  not  claim 
as  their  own  one  foot  of  the  reservation  except  what  they  were  actually  occupying 
aud  cultivating.  I  have  advised  them  to  select  some  piece  of  land  of  proper  size  for 
occupancy  and  cultivation  with  the  view  of  their  sel^support,  and  that  I  would  en- 
deavor to  have  the  land  so  selected,  set  apart  for  and  guaranteed  legally  to  the  occu- 
imnt.  But  precept  and  example  are  alike  unavailing.  The  garden  patches  under  cul- 
tivation may  indeed  have  increased  in  number,  but,  lor  the  reasons  already  given,  this 
increase  furnishes  no  indication  of  the  determination  of  the  Indians  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  sort  of  concession  to  my  oft  expressed  wishes.  In 
other  respects  I  am  afraid  that  either  the  Indiana  do  not  believe  my  statements  as  to 
the  fiitnre  in  store  for  them,  or  that  they  think  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

A  striking  commentary  upon  what  this  reservation  has  done  for  these  Hoopa  Indains 
isafTorded  by  contrasting  their  position  of  to-day  with  that  of  their  Klamath  brethren. 
The  original  status  of  the  two  tribes  as  regarded  civilization  was  not  dissimilar.  The 
Klamatns  have  been  left  to  their  own  resources  for  about  the  same  length  of  time 
this  reservation  has  been  in  existence.  The  Klamaths  are  now  self-supporting  and 
aelf-reliant,  neither  asking  nor  expecting  from  the  Government  anything  but  justice 
and  humanity.  The  Hoopas,  on  the  other  hand,  expect  to  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment almost  everything  necessarv  for  their  comfort,  subsistence,  and  welfare,  their 
expectations  being  bounded  only  by  the  understood  limits  to  the  Government's  gener- 
osity, for  which  many  of  them  are  disinclined  to  render  any  equivalent  or  make  any 
return.  Notwithstanding  the  aid  and  assistance  the  Hoopas  have  received  they  have, 
as  regards  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition,  no  advantage  over  the  unassisted 
Klamaths,  whilst  in  many  elements  of  character,  such  as  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
the  Klamaths  are  infinitely  superior. 

The  morals  of  the  Hoopas  are  very  lax  and  indifferent.  Their  honesty  seems  to  be 
Bore  a  matter  of  policy  than  of  conscience.  In  dealing  with  the  whites  they  are 
generally  up  to  the  prevailing  standard,  but  in  dealings  with  one  another,  where  the 
consequences  of  fraud  and  dishonesty  are  not  so  much  dreaded,  they  are  apt  to  be  less 
scrupulous.  In  their  sexual  relations  morality,  according  to  our  standards,  isfrequeutly 
disr^anied.    Adult  females  are  aold  by  the  male  relatives,  whose  property  tbey  Wft, 
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to  the  highest  bidder — Indian,  half-breed,  or  white  man.  Thisconstitatee,  with  some 
formalitieH,  an  Indian  marriage.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  marriages  so 
made  are  frequently  severed  nnceremoniously .  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  legal  Indian 
separation  is  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  pnrcbasc  money  be  retnmed  to  the  hnsband. 
Conjngal  infidelities  are  not  severely  regarded,  and  are  more  frequently  condoned  than 
pnnished.  Venereal  diseases  are  fearfnlly  and  often  disgustingly  prevalent  among 
them. 

These  Indians  are  deeply  sunk  in  snperstit  ion.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  weaken 
their  faith  or  shake  their  confidence  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  their  medicine 
men  and  other  arrant  humbugs  who  fatten  ofi*  the  Indian's  crednlitjjr  and  superstition. 
The  agency  physician  has  found  great  difficulty  in  inspiring  coniidence  in  his  own 
professional  ability  owing  to  the  medicine  men  depreciating  and  ridiculing  white 
man's  medicines  and  treatment.  As  a  rule  Indian  patients  willnot  consult  the  agency 
physician  until  the  disease  from  which  they  are  snfi'ering  has  made  such  progress  that 
they  themselves  regard  the  case  as  desperate.  Should  death  occur  after  the  agency 
physician  has  undertaken  the  case,  the  medicine  men  invariably  take  advantage  of 
the  opnortunity  to  attribute  the  death  to  disregard  of  his  directions  and  to  the  in- 
variable fatality  of  white  man's  treatment.  His  own  power  and  gains  depend  alto- 
gether upon  his  being  a  predoroinatiug  inflneuce  and  infallible  in  his  judgments.  It 
IS  his  object  acoordiugly  to  encourage  ignorauce  and  credulity. 

The  tribal  relations  of  the  lioopas  have  been  almost  completely  discarded  and 
abandoned.  They  have  no  headmen  or  hereditary  chiefs.  This,  although  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  as  regards  civilization,  renders  it  difficult  to  treat  or  deal  with  tbem. 
They  are  dividetl  amons  themselves  into  innumerable  factious.  Ranches  and  families 
are  at  chronic  feud  with  one  another,  and  the  batchet  is  uever  buried.  Quarrels  and 
brawls,  with  more  or  less  serious  cousequeuces,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Between 
the  parties  at  frud  a  regular  vendetta  exists,  which  includes  all  their  relatives  of 
certain  degrees.  The  law  of  blood  atonement  is  vigorously  iuforced,  unless  a  compro- 
mise is  effected  by  means  of  cash  payment.  This  payment  produces  merely  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  hostilities — the  several  offenses  being  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given. In  executing  their  measures  of  retaliation  and  in  wreaking  their  vengeaiice 
against  one  another  they  exhibit  the  most  revolting  cruelty,  treachery,  and  cowardice, 
l^ese  intestine  dissensions  and  quarrels  seem  to  monopolize  all  their  belligerent  feel- 
ings and  capacities. 

Their  attitude  towards  the  whites  is  peaceful  and  well  disposed.  Of  course  the  white 
settlers  complain  occasionally  of  petty  depredations  alleged  to  have  been  committed  bv 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  occasionally  complain  of  the  white  man's 
rapacity  or  donble-dealiug.  Such  criminations  and  recriiiiinatious  are,  however,  in- 
evitable in  frontier  com  muni  ticM  bordering  on  Indian  reservations.  No  serious  or  ap- 
parently "^ell  grounded  complaint  has  been  heard  from  either  party. 

Among  many  of  the  older  Indians  considerable  discontent  with  their  present  re- 
strained condition  exists.  Lessons  of  dire  and  bitter  experieoce  have  taught  them 
the  necessity  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  But  none  of 
them  really  believe  in  the  propriety,  advantages,  or  justice  of  their  compuluory 
change  of  life,  although  its  necessity  has  been  euforced  upon  their  understandini^s  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  futility  of  resistance.  This  can  be  gathered  from  talks  with  some 
of  their  once  prominent  men.  It  is  not  a  little  to  their  credit  that  they  have  become 
conscioos  of  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  changed 
circumstances.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  would  appreciate  all 
the  advantages  of  the  change,  or  that  they  would  look  with  exceptional  favor  upon 
the  race  which  has  rendered  the  change  inevitable.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  in  their 
hearts  these  older  Indians  are  longing  for  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  regretting  the 
good  old  days  of  their  unhindered  vagabondage.  I  allude  to  this  feeliug  in  these 
older  "men  because  I  believe  that  to  their  advice  and  example,  together  with  that  of 
the  medicine  men  and  other  charlatans  interested  in  preserving  the  former  state  of 
affairs,  the  backward  condition  of  the  tribe  and  its  suspended  progress  in  the  arts 
and  nsages  of  civilized  life  are  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  be  attributed.  Being 
men  of  years  and  experience,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  influetiee  is  felt  and 
their  counsels  heeded  to  a  certain  extent.  These  infiuenceo  and  counsels,  if  felt  or 
heeded  at  all,  are  ''  potent  for  evil,  and  for  evil  only  good."  They  are  liable  to,  and^ 
in  my  experience,  do,  create  discontent  and  discord,  and  encourage  idleness.  To  them 
ean  be  traced  the  belief  or  assertion  that  since  the  Government  had  placed  these 
Indians  on  a  reservation  it  is  morally  and  otherwise  bound  to  provide  ever.v thing 
requisite  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  To  their  (these  older  men's)  traiuing  and 
experience  in  early  life  can  be  traced  the  want  of  respect  prevalent  among  these  In- 
dians for  all  arguments  or  reasoning  which  is  not  supported  by  the  presence  of  physical 
force.  Even  for  the  agent's  orders  and  instructions  they  entertain  but  little  considera- 
tion unless  they  are  satisfied  that  he  is  prepared  to,  and  will,  enforce  obedience  thereto. 
For  orders  and  arguments  so  supported  they  have  the  respect  entertained  by  all  In- 
diana. 
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The  reserration  is  cursed  with  an  irrepressible  liqnor  traffic.  On  all  sides  of  it  are 
small  towns  and  villages  where  the  Inaians  can,  by  jadicions  management,  procure 
all  the  liqoor  they  are  able  to-pav  for.  All  possible  means  have  been  nsed  to  break 
op  this  abMominable  traffic,  bnt  so  far  but  little  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  In- 
dians are  passionately  fond  of  whisky,  and  will  do  anything  to  obtain  possession  of 
it.  Unless  bribed  to  do  so  they  will  not  inform  on  the  venders  of  whisky.  If  once 
the  system  of  detection  by  means  of  rewards  were  practiced,  a  class  of  informera 
woold  arise  who  woald  follow  that  business  for  a  living,  and  whose  testimony  would 
accordingly  become  valueless.  One  great  difficnlty  in  proving  the  actnal  sale  of 
whiHky  to  In^i&ns  is  that  it  is  seldom  sold  directly  to  them.  Around  the  placea 
where  Indians  can  purchase  whisky  there  is  sure  to  be  some  disreputable  white  man 
or  some  Chinaman  who,  for  a  share  of  the  purchase  or  for  money,  is  ready  to  act  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  vtnder  and  the  Indian.  Being  essentially  nomadic^ 
these  intermediaries  change  their  abiding  place  when  an  effort  is  made  to  detect  and 
punihh  offenders. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  breaking  up  this  traffic  and  for  the  preservation  of 
order  ou  the  reservation  an  effort  was  at  one  time  made  to  organize  an  Indian  police 
force.  The  project  was  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable.  It  was  impossible  to  find 
Indians  suitable  for  the  purpose — t.  «.,  Indians  upon  whose  courage,  fidelity,  and  im- 
partiality sufficient  conndence  could  be  placed.  The  delicate  nature  of  the  duties 
and  the  unnnestioning  obedience  required  of  an  Indian  police  force  render  their  pos- 
aessioii  of  tne  mental  qualities  I  have  mentioned  absolutely  indispensable.  Their 
numerous  internal  quarrels  and  dissensions  render  these  Indians  wholly  unfit  for  such 
employment.  Their  obedience  and  impartiality  could  not  for  an  instant  be  relied 
upon.  They  would  favor  and  connive  at  the  ofienses  of  their  friends,  and  would  use 
their  position  to  ''get  even''  with  their  enemies.  The  result  would  have  been  a  mere 
aggravation  of  disorder  and  existing  animosities.  Partly  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
bnt  principally  because  of  its  impracticability,  the  project  of  organizing  a  police  force 
was  abandoned. 

For  the  same  reason  it  would  have  been  a  mere  travesty  of  justice  to  have  had  anv 
of  them  act  as  a  tribunal  for  the  investigation,  trial,  and  punishment  of  one  another's 
offenses.  The  actions  and  judgments  of  such  a  tribunal  would  have  been  regulated 
and  decided  by  the  interests,  prejudices,  or  prepossessions  of  the  judges.  An  impar- 
tial investigation  woald  not  have  been  conducted,  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  racts 
and  the  testimony  was  almost  certain  not  to  be  rendered.  It  is  more  than  probable  a 
verdict  would  never  be  reached.  The  testimony  wonld  have  been  as  complicating  as 
the  different  passions,  prejudices,  and  sympathies  of  the  witnesses  could  have  made 
it.  Diametrically  conflicting  statements  would  have  been  made,  sworn  and  adhered 
to  with  equal  force,  directness,  and  pertinacity.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  would 
have  been  equally  as  divergent.  The  judicial  character  and  ability  are  totally  absent. 
Their  friends  would  always  have  been  right  and  their  enemies  always  wron^.  In  in- 
vestigating complaints  made  by  them  against  one  another  I  have,  invanably,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  discovering  the  true  state  of  aft'airs,  and  have  not  always  suc- 
ceeded owing  to  the  cloud  of  falsehood  which  surrounds  all  the  circumstances.  Fur- 
thermore, the  only  men  among  themselves  for  whom  these  Indians  have  any  respect 
whatsoever,  and  who  for  that  reason  might  properly  have  been  selected  as  jduges,  are 
the  older  men  and  medicine  men  already  mentioned;  as  to  thdr  utter  uutitness  for 
judicial  duties  nothing  additional  can  be  added. 

The  results  of  Indian  education  at  this  agency  are  discouraging.  Few  of  the  In- 
dians can  read  at  all,  and  none  of  them  can  read  with  fluency  or  with  apparent,  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  matter.  Fewer  still  can  write  with  any  accuracy.  Of  the 
other  branches  of  elementary  education  they  are  as  ignorant  as  if  they  never  had  the 
benefits  of  instmction.  The  little  learning  they  acquire  at  school  seems  at  best  to  be 
bnt  a  parrot-like  acquirement.  Those  who  have  been  taught  and  have  learned  some- 
thing at  school  soon  contrive  to  forget  it  most  complete!}'.  The  attendance  at  school, 
small  as  it  is  and  has  been,  is  to  all  intent  and  purposes  compulsory,  neither  parents 
nor  children  manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  education  or  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. Parents  send  their  children  to  scho<il  to  be  fed ;  the  children  sometimes  go  vol- 
untarily for  the  same  reason.  Were  the  supply  of  food  withheld  there  would  not  be 
one  pnpil  in  attendance.  Judging  from  the  result  so  far,  it  might  with  justness  and  cor- 
rectness be  said  that  attendance  at  school  has  been  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the  pnpila 
in  after  life.  Many  reasons  combine  to  make  this  the  case.  I  think  the  Indians  them- 
selves have  noticed  it,  and  that  their  indifference  to  education  is  caused  thereby.  If 
there  were  some  practical  method  of  showing  Indian  pupils  the  actual  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  a  genuine  interest  in  and  de- 
sire for  instmction  wonld  be  awakened;  but  in  the  absence  of  their  seeing  some  pros- 
pect of  their  learning  being  of  use  to  them  in  after  life,  their  attendance  at  school  will 
be  merely  perfunctory,  a  concession  to  the  proper  authorities  into  making  which  they 
are  bribed  or  cajoled. 

A  short  time  before  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  an  Indian  named  "  Buck  BVWy  "  \i«L^ 
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been  mardered  by  three  Hoopa  iDcLians.  The  assigned  cause  for  the  murder  was  Buck 
Billy's  reputation  as  a  poisoner.  The  Indians,  at  least  his  enemies,  alleged  or  believed 
that  he  was  able  to  ''blow  poison''  from  a  distance  and  thereby  to  cause  the  death  of 
parties  to  whom  he  had  a  dislike.  Several  deaths,  which  appeared  to  the  Indians  very 
sudden,  mysterious,  and  unaccountable,  were  attributed  to  his  malign  power  aud 
influences.  He  himself  evidently  gloried  in  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  and  did 
not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  deny  specific  accusations.  This,  according  to  their 
Indian  laws  and  usages,  was  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  disposiug  of  him.  The 
murderers  immediately  after  the  deed  left  the  reservation,  and  have  not  since  i-ctumed 
to  it  except  by  stealth.  Whilst  they  remained  beyond  my  jurisdiction,  I  have  made 
no  effort  to  arrest  them.  Their  arrest  could  have  been  effected  only  by  the  aid  of 
other  Indians  as  scouts.  Had  a  regular  hunt  after  them  been  organized  it  would  have 
driven  them  into  the  mountains  and  into  committing  depredations,  in  which  they 
Mrould  have  had  the  support  and  assistance  by  connivance  of  their  friends  on  the  res- 
ervation. There  would  have  been  no  use  in  having  them  arrested  and  tried  before 
a  United  States  court.  There  was  no  evidence  against  them  but  the  admissions  of 
their  friends.  An  acquittal  would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  both  parties  to  settle  the  affair  according  to  Indian  law. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  unsuccessful;  but  as  the  ill-feeling  decreases,  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  short  time  the  matter  will  be  amicably  arranged  according  to  their  customs. 

Another  Indian  named  "Dick"  was  killed  her*'  on  June  26,  lbb3,  by  an  Indian 
named  "Mat."  The  murderer  or  homicide,  immediately  after  tbe  commission  of  the 
deed,  came  and  gave  himself  up  to  me.  Ho  has  Iwon  in  the  guard-house  at  Fort  Gas- 
ton eversinco.  Investigations  showed  that  there  bad  been  an  old  feud  l>etween  **Mat" 
and  the  dead  man's  sou,  '^Haden";  that  Haden  hiul  attempted  to  run  off  Mat's  wife; 
that  he  had  threatened  and  tried  to  burn  Mat's  horse;  that  he  had  bt'cn  invariably 
the  aggressor,  and  had  bet>n  in  his  agressions  aided  and  abetted  by  his  father — the 
man  who  was  killed.  Great  provocation  aud  insult  had  been  showered  upon  Mat; 
his  life  had  been  thi*eatened  by  Dick  and  Haden,  and  the  day  for  his  *'  taking  off"  had 
been  set.  Some  of  his  friends  came  to  bid  him  *'  gcK»d-bye."  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  under  the  circumstances  he  should  have  initiated  operations.  Every- 
thing considered,  it  appears  a  case  of  justifiable  bomicide.  Mat  is  retained  in  the 
guard-house  more  for  his  own  safety  than  for  punishment.  Measures  are  now  in  pro- 
gress to  settle  the  matt<'r  according  to  Indian  laws;  as  the  ill-feeling  and  desire  for 
vengeance  have  not  yet  sufficientlv  subsided,  the  present  attempt  at  compromise  is 
rather  premature,  and  will  probably  prove  abortive. 

In  this  case  I  tried  to  have  the  Indians  formally  investigate  aud  adjudicate,  but  it 
would  have  been  the  merest  absurdity  to  have  continued  such  proceedings.  There 
were  only  two  opinions  existing,  and  these  opinions  no  evidence  could  have  shaken 
or  modified.  Mat's  friends  believed  that  he  was  not  only  justified  in  what  he  had  done, 
but  that  he  had  performed  a  somewhat  praiseworthy  action.  Dick's  friends  insisted 
that  Mat  had  committed  an  unprovoked  and  cowardly  muider.  The  topic  could  not 
be  discussed  with  calmness;  the  parties  would  not  agree  to  be  present  at  the  same 
time  to  submit  their  statements;  and  the  witnesses  were  unwilling  to  confront  the 
accused  or  each  other.  That  method  of  investigating  the  ofi'ense  had  to  be  dropped, 
because  its  only  result  would  have  been  to  aggravate  the  ill-will  and  trouble  already 
existing. 

The  agency  farm  has  been  during  the  year  moderately  successful.  Late  frosts  in- 
jured the  oat  crop  greatly,  so  that  there  will  be  scarcely  enough  to  feed  the  public 
animals.  The  yield  of  wheat  has  been  up'to  the  usual  standard.  The  acreac^e  in 
wheat  is  not  e^ual  to  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  animals.  With 
increased  facilities  and  additional  animals  a  much  greater  number  of  acres  could  be 
placed  under  cultivation.  But  all  fanning  operations  have  been  seriously  hampered 
and  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  competent  workmen  and  public 
animals.  It  requires  at  least  one  white  employ^  to  be  present  with  each  band  of 
working  Indians.  The  agency  being  allowed  only  one  farmer  and  one  laborer,  it  fol- 
lows that  only  two  parties  of  Indians  can  be  kept  at  work  at  one  time,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  public 
animals,  preventing  its  being  housed  in  good  season,  the  entire  wheat  crop  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  completely  spoiled  by  tbe  early  rains  of  last  fall.  By  great 
care  and  attention,  however,  only  a  small  loss  was  intlictt  d. 

More  animals  are  needed  now  than  formerly.  Logging  operations  are  becoming 
every  year  more  difficult  and  tedious ;  the  distance  of  the  pineries  is  increasing.  The 
agency  has  only  one  team  which  can  be  used  for  logging  puii)06es.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary during  the  coming  winter  to  break  in  and  fence  about  sixty  acres  of  pasture 
land.  An  unusually  large  number  of  logs  will  consequently  be  required.  The  agency 
storerooms  are  old  and  insecure  shells ;  they  must  either  be  rebuilt  or  undergo  a  ren- 
ovation and  reconstruction  equal  to  rebuilding.  In  fact,  all  the  agency  buildings 
require  extensive  repairs  and  renovation,  and  for  this  a  larse  quantity  of  lumber  wnl 
be  needed.     Last  winter  a  large  number  of  logs  were  hauled  and  sawed  f^r  the  In- 
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dians.  Their  demands  for  lumber  became  so  excessive  that  I  promised  to  haul  aud 
have  sawed  all  the  logs  each  Indian  would  cut  for  his  own  use.  A  greater  portion  of 
the  lumber  sawed  for  Indians  remains  piled  at  the  saw-mill. 

The  renovated  and  remodeled  saw  aud  grist  mill  was  finished  last  December  and 
has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  machinery  of  the  tloiir-niill  needs  improvement; 
owing  to  some  fault  therein  too  much  Hour  is  passed  off  with  the  bran. 

The  conduct  of  the  agency  employes  has  been  exemplary.  Their  salaries  are,  in  my 
opinion,  utterly  inadequate;  they  may  seem  very  liberal  in  the  Easteru  States,  but 
toey  do  not  compare  with  the  salaries  paid  for  similar  duties  by  other  branches  of  ihe 
Government  or  by  citizens  in  this  vicinity.  If  the  appropriations  do  not  admit  of 
their  salaries  being  increased  I  would  recommend  that  the  Government  give  each 
employ 6  a  ration  in  kind. 

To  diminish  the  constant  demands  for  flour  by  Indians  applying  for  relief  I  confined 
charitable  issues  to  the  old  and  iniirm,  who  wore  unable  to  work  aud  who  had  no  one 
to  support  them,  and  to  those  whom  the  agency  physician  certified  to  as  being  sick 
aud  in  need  of  assistance.  This  curtailing  of  chaiitable  issues  occasioned  at  first 
great  discontent,  but  the  system  has  been  adhered  to  uevertheless.  Even  to  those 
who  were  sick,  aged,  or  infirm  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  a  regular  and  never 
exceeded  monthly  allowance,  because  if  allowed  to  get  flour  when  in  need  of  it  they 
would  feed  all  their  relatives,  who  would  thus  be  spared  the  labor  and  trouble  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves. 

To  compel  the  children  to  attend  school  I  have  with  your  approval  informed  the 
Indians  that  no  clothing  will  be  issued  to  their  children  uuless  tnev  attend  the  agency 
school;  this  plan  has  not  so  far  increased  the  attendance,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  doing  so  eventually.  At  present  but  little  clothing  is  required  for  the  children. 
This  fact  and  iheir  disbelief  in  my  adhering  to  my  word  in  this  respect  makes  them 
for  the  present  indifierent.  Exception  to  this  iiile  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  made 
in  the  case  of  those  children  whose  parents  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  school. 

I  have  also  found  it  necessary  and  most  advisable  to  regulate  issues  of  *' annuity 
goods  ^-  proportionately  to  the  amount  of  work  an  ludian  has  done  for  himself  ar  the 
Dumber  of  days  he  has  worked  for  the  i*eservation.  I  found  last  year,  when  a  general 
issue  of  annnity  goods  was  about  to  be  made,  that  all  the  Hoopa  Indians  were  on  hand. 
Some  of  them  had  never  made  their  appearance  ht-re  since  the  last  general  issue. 
Others  had  not  done  a  da^*s  work  for  themselves  or  for  the  Government — the  terms  are 
identical  on  the  rcKervation — and  others  again  were  known  to  have  sold  or  illegally 
disposed  of  the  annuity  goods  they  had  previously  received.  I  have  given  •  he  Indians 
to  understand  that  these  annuity  goods  are  sent  here  by  the  Government  only  for 
the  deserving, and  that  they  would  be  distributed  accordingly.  The  chronic  loafers 
are  invariably  the  greatest  malcontents  and  the  most  persistent  and  exacting  in  their 
demands  for  Government  aid  and  assistance.  Of  course  such  a  state  of  afl'airs  could 
not  be  tolerated  without  ita  having  a  most  demoralizing  influence.  It  would,  however, 
not  only  be  tolerated  but  approved  we^e  aid  and  assistance  to  be  given  equally  and 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  Indians,  deserving  or  undeserving. 

During  the  year  numerous  Klamath  Indians  have  visited  this  agency,  generally 
for  medical  treatment  for  wounds  or  iniuries.  Medicines  and  medical  treatment,  to- 
gether with  such  other  aid  aud  assistance  as  were  necessary  and  practicable  under 
the  circumstances,  were  invariablv  given.  The  aid  and  assistance  these  Klauiaths 
asked  for  or  required  were  generafly  within  the  power  of  this  agency  to  grant,  and 
were  such  as  the  claims  of  humanity  would  in  any  case  have  afiforded. 
Verv  respectfully, 

CHARLES  PORTER, 
Captain  U,  S,  Armjf,  Acting  V.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mission  Agency, 
San  BernardinOf  CaL^  August  13,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fifth  annual  re]>ort : 

The  Indians  known  as  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California,  are  composed  of 
the^  following  tribes,  viz,  Serranno,  Coahuila,  Diegueno,  and  San  Louis  Rey,  aggre- 
gating a  population,  according  to  fhe  census  of  18^0,  of  3,010.  Their  number  has  in- 
creased since  then ;  but  owing  to  their  scattered  settlement  over  so  large  an  area  of 
territory  it  has  been  impracticable  to  enumerate  them,  except  at  great  expense. 

agriculture. 

It  is  impoAsible  to  give  any  certain  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  cereals  raised  during 
the  year.     The  lands  set  apart  for  them  are  adapted  to  agriculture  conUngeul  wi^ow 
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the  rainfall  in  the  winter  season,  or  npon  the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  other- 
wise obtained  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  past  year  has  not  been  favorable  in  this 
r««pect)  although  the  aggregate  of  crops  raised  has  not  been  inconsiderable. 

EDUCATION. 

Dnring  the  year  one  day  school  was  established,  making  five  schools  in  operation 
among  these  Indians.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools  has  been  good, 
considering  that  the  necessities  of  many  families  oblige  them  at  certain  seasons  to  go 
into  neighboring  settlements  to  labor,  taking  their  children  yfith  theui.  Their  pro- 
gress in  learning  has  been  commendable,  equal  to  that  shown  in  any  of  the  pnblic 
schools  attended  by  white  pupils.  To  afford  all  educational  facilities  would  require 
the  establishment  of  as  many  more  day  bchools  as  are  now  in  operation.  The  Indi- 
ans demand  them,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  impracticable  till  some  consolidation  of 
the  scattered  families  has  been  effected. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  active  missionary  work  is  carried  on,  except  what  is  effected  by  the  teachers 
among  the  children.  During  the  past  year  I  represented  this  matter  to  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  which  this  agency  stands  assigned.  At  their  re- 
cent meeting  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  action  was  taken  looking  to  active  missionary 
work  among  these  Indians.     What  will  be  done  remains  to  be  seen. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  sustain  themselves  by  labor,  no  subsistence  being  issued 
to  them  except  as  a  gratuity  to  such  sick  or  infirm  and  destitute  ones  as  apply  for  aid. 
The  subsistence  grante<l  npon  application  by  such  has  exceeded  in  cost  verv  little 
over  one  hundred  dollars  during  the  year.  Those  who  do  not  subsist  themselves  by 
labor  on  the  reservations  go  out  as  laborers  among  the  whites  in  adjoining  settle- 
ments, where  their  labor  is  in  demand  at  remunerative  wages.  They  are  considered 
good  hands  in  any  department  of  manual  labor. 

CIVILIZATION. 

They  wear  civilized  dress,  are  indnstrions,  peaceable,  and  law  abiding,  aiming  to 
adopt  the  white  man's  ways,  not  excepting  some  of  his  vices,  and  to  have  what  the 
white  man  has«  to  the  extent  of  their  means  to  procure  it. 

The  liquor  traffic  among  these  Indians  has  been  their  greatest  curse  in  the  past ; 
but  it  has  in  great  measure  been  suppressed  by  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  My  pur- 
pose has  been  to  root  it  up  entirely  by  a  rigid  system  of  detection  and  prosecution^ 
and  had  my  efforts  been  followed  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  law,  this  result  might 
Imve  been  attained.  Unfortunately  the  United  States  district  Judge  at  San  Francisco, 
before  whom  these  cases  are  prosecuted,  regards  the  selling  of  liquor  to  Indians  as  a 
**  trivial  offense.''  He  has  repeatedly  so  ruled,  and  by  meting  out  **  trivial "  penalties 
to  offenders  of  this  character,  has  aided  to  encourage  rather  than  to  suppress  the 
traffic.  The  Mission  Indians  will  prosper  and  be  self-sustaining  only  in  proportion 
as  the  liquor  traffic  among  them  can  be  suppressed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  S.  LAWSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Round  Valley  Aqbncy, 

CavelOy  CaL,  Jugtist  10,  1883. 

Sir:  I  hav«  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  for  this  agency: 


our  lands 


are  still  occupied  by  settlers  and  trespassers  to  snch  an  extent  as  j^reatly  to  cripple 
our  industries  and  discourage  the  Indians  in  their  advance  toward  civilization. 


THE  POPULATION. 


The  number  issued  to  during  the  quarter  past  was  528.     This  does  not  comprise  all, 

for  there  are  numbers  who  live  either  on  or  adjacent  to  the  agency  who  have  drawn 

nothing  during  the  quarter  past.     The  number,  therefore,  is  about  what  it  was  last 

j^ear  (less  the  exceea  of  deaths  over  births),  or  635.    There  have  been  21  deaths  and 
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H  birthe.  The  small  nomber  of  births  among  so  many  is  largely  due  to  their  lioen- 
tiona  habite,  commencing  at  an  early  age. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Ab  stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  the  Indians  sufficient  lands  to 
nise  all  crops,  on  account  of  the  occnpancy  of  said  lands  by  others  under  shadow  of 
law ;  yet  all  are  furnished  with  sufficient  land  for  gardens,  and  are  required  to  raise 
ti^eir  own  vegetables,  Slc. 

Many  of  them  raise  more  than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and  sell  the  surplus  to- 
others. Some  have  fields  of  grain,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  but  the  most  of  the  cereals 
are  raised  by  a  "community  of  interest,"  i.  e.,  all  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to 
Msist  in  the  raising  of  these  general  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  Indians 
are  not  paid  wages  for  this  work,  but  receive  their  rations  of  beef  and  flour,  with  such 
clothing  as  they  need. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  estimated  productions  for  this  year  are  as  follows :  For  the  general  supply, 
6,000  bushels  of  wheat,  4,000  bushels  of  oats,  2,500  bushels  of  barley,  and  700  tons  of 
hay.  By  the  Indians  for  themselves,  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  basbels  of  oats,, 
bOO  bushels  of  barley,  and  150  tons  of  hay.  The  yield  of  hops  last  year  was  28,431 
pounds,  as  against  16,592  pounds  the  year  before  on  the  same  ground.  The  prospect 
this  year  is  for  about  23,000  i>ound8,  but  at  a  much  lower  price  than  for  several  years. 
A  number  of  the  Indians  have  planted  hops  for  themselves,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
30  acres.  Some  of  them  will  have  enough  hops  this  year  to  pav  all  expenses,  while 
others  will  not,  owing  to  want  of  proper  care.  They  will  raise  about  1,000  bushels  of 
ooro,  1,(KX)  bushels  of  potatoes,  5,000  pumpkins,  10,000  melons,  200  bushels  of  onions^ 
100  bnshols  of  beets,  50  bushels  of  tamips,  &c.  We  shall  have  but  very  little  fruit 
this  year,  on  account  of  heavy  and  late  frosts  last  spring. 

STOCK. 

There  are  67  horses  and  mares,  and  12  mules,  one- third  of  which  are  unserviceable 
00  account  of  age  and  hard  work  done.  We  have  not  enouch  teams  to  do  our  regular 
necessary  work.  Of  cattle  there  are  390,  mostly  young.  We  have  1 1  yoke  of  cattle, 
used  at  the  saw-mill  and  on  the  ranch.  There  are  278  hogs,  old  and  young;  we  kill 
torn  90  to  100  a  year.  The  increase  in  stock  has  been  2  horise  and  2  mule  colts,  151 
calves,  and  205  pigs. 

MILLS. 

The  grist-mill  runs  during  the  rainy  months  only,  and  during  January  to  May,  in 
dosive,  ground  184,651  pounds  of  grain  for  the  agency,  10,788  pounds  for  the  Indians'^ 
and  2^,320  pounds  for  customers. 

The  saw-mill,  that  can  only  be  run  during  the  dry  season,  sawed  no  lumber  for  the 
past  year  for  want  of  funds  to  pay  expenses,  except  a  few  days  in  June  of  this  year,, 
when  17,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawe<l. 

APPRENTICES 

have  been  at  work  at  carpentering,  blacksmiihing,  milling,  herding,  and  office  labor 
daring  the  year,  and  have  made  commendable  progress. 

FINANCIAL. 

This  i^ency  is  only  allowed  a  physician,  clerk,  and  teachers,  paid  by  public  funds. 
All  other  help  we  must  pay  for  out  of  miscellaneous  funds,  Claiiss  II,  or  the  proceeds  of 
what  we  raise  on  the  reservation.  During  the  past  year  we  have  received  of  such 
fands:  From  sale  of  hops,  $9,366,  and  from  the  mill  and  other  sources.  $1,805.16,  or 
a  total  of  $11,171.76,  of  which  $7,369.14  has  been  expended  for  labor  and  $2,079.50  for 
nsMMary  supplies  not  purchased  by  Government.  Of  this  $7,369.14,  $3,1^.59  was 
para  to  Indian  employ &,  and  only  $4,241.55  was  paid  for  all  white  labor. 

THE  SANITARY 

condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  gradually  improving,  while  that  of 
those  who  live  off  of  it  is  not,  owing  to  their  excesses  and  lack  of  home  comforts  and 
protection. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

July  1,  1882,  there  were  46  children  in  the  boarding  and  industrial  school.  There 
were  added  during  the  year  15  new  scholars,  making  61  that  have  attended  during 
the  year.  Of  this  number  5  have  died^  girls  and  1  boy ;  while  4  large  boys  left  the 
ichool,  leaving  52  on  the  roll  June  30,  one  of  whom  was  at  home  sick.  The  progress 
in  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  very  marked,  considering  all  the  embaitaaA- 
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Dients  under  which  we  lahored.  The  nsual  departments  of  labor  have  been  maintained 
in  the  house  and  out,  so  that  each  has  contributed  his  or  her  share  toward  the  work 
to  be  done.  A  garden  was  made  this  year  which  has  supplied  the  school  witJi  ouious, 
radishes,  lettuce,  pease,  turnips,  &c.,  while  potatoes,  com,  squashes,  melons,  &c.,are 
still  growing. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  ffiven  this  year  by  the  interference  of  parties  who 
have  no  business  connection  with  the  school,  making  the  older  scholars  uneasy  by 
telling  them  that  the  agent  had  no  right  to  keep  them  there,  and  that  they  could 
leave  whenever  they  pleased,  thus  fostering  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  iusubordinatiou 
which  culminated  in  the  burning  of  both  of  our  school  buildings  during  July  past, 
with  a  total  loss  of  not  less  than  $7,000.  At  this  writing  I  have  in  custody  five  of  the 
largest  boys  of  the  school,  who  have  confessed  that  they  either  burned  the  building 
or  were  accessories  before  the  burning. 

Another  difficulty  I  find  is  in  procuring  teachers;  to  get  those  who  will  go  far 
enough,  and  yet  not  too  far,  in  the  education  of  the  Indians — t.  e.,  some  think  that  edu- 
cation can  only  be  obtained  in  the  school-room,  and  would  neglect  the  physical  and 
the  manual.  Others  again  would  give  all  the  luxuries,  and  train  them  to  the  luxuri- 
ous habits  of  the  white  race,  while  it  would  seem  that  ^'ust  that  education  of  mind, 
hand,  eye,  ear,  and  habit  as  shall  best  fit  them  for  the  life  that  they  must  live  is  the 
great  desideratum. 

Music  is  very  attractive  to  them,  and  a  great  incentive  to  other  duties  as  well  as  a 
means  of  recreation.  All  people  have  their  games  and  means  of  diversion,  many  of 
which  true  civilization  looks  upon  with  disfavor,  and  yet  if  we  deny  them  the  indul- 
gence of  their  old  ways,  must  we  not  give  them  something  in  the  place  thereof  f 
This  applies  to  the  old  and  the  young,  to  all  races  alike.  Hence,  would  not  the  ideal 
government  contain  less  of  the  repressive  and  more  of  the  suggestive  and  leading? 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  field  of  labor  where  true  missionary  work  is  needed  more  than 
ampng  these  Indians.  Nine  years  ago  a  **  wonderful  revival''  broke  out  among  them, 
and  about  all  at  that  time  on  the  reservation  joined  the  church,  and  many  were  bap- 
tized. But  just  at  that  time  changes  were  taking  place  by  which  it  was  hoped  the 
Indians  would  soon  g^t  the  land  they  all  desired.  They  were  promised  by  Commis- 
sioner, inspectors,  and  agent  that  if  they  were  *'good''  Government  would  soon  give 
each  of  them  a  piece  of  land.  In  the  revival  meetings  they  were  exhorted  to  become 
good,  and  in  their  minds  becoming  good  became  connected  with  getting  lands;  and 
as  all  wanted  lands,  they  became  good — t.  e.,  joined  the  church — and  for  a  time  left  bad 
habits.  Some  were  really  converted  and  have  lived  exemplary  lives,  considering  their 
knowledge  and  surroundings.  The  large  part,  however,  when  they  saw  that  their  re- 
ligion did  not  brin^  the  land  they  sought,  became  discouraged  and  gave  up  even  the 
semblance  of  religion,  and  relapsed  into  old  habits  and  customs;  nay,  became  evt;n 
worse,  and  skeptical  as  to  all  religion.  Hence  it  is  far  harder  to  reach  them  now,  and 
the  greater  the  necessity  of  earnest,  self-denying  Christian  labor  to  save  them.    *    * 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  Indians  have  had  less  whisky  the  past  year  than  before,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  evidence  to  convict  those  wno  supply  them.  One  In- 
dian was  killed  while  drunk  in  the  adjoining  town  (Covelo)  last  winter,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  find  who  stabbed  him.  That  the  Indians  can  get  all  the  liquor 
they  want,  or  have  money  to  buy,  is  a  well-known  fact,  but  men  are  not  willing  to 
submit  to  the  expense  of  two  trips  to  San  Francisco  as  witnesses  when  the  fees  re- 
ceived will  not  pay  traveling  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  time.  Our  State  laws  are 
severe  on  those  who  furnish  liquor  to  Indians,  but  the  sellers  find  ways  and  means  to 
evade  the  law  or  the  penalty.  If  Indians  could  not  get  liquor,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  their  civilization  would  be  done  away.  I  nope  Congress  will  change  ex- 
isting laws  and  give  us  still  stronger  ones,  so  that  this  evil  can  be  done  away. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  SHELDON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TcLK  River  Agency,  California, 

August  11,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  eighth 
annual  report  for  this  agency. 
Although  there  are  over  40,000  acres  of  land  embraced   in  this  reservation,  we 
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bsTe  been  anable  to  atilize  more  than  250  for  farming  purposes.  All  except  about  this 
UBoant  is  roAgh  and  mountainous  and  too  sterile  for  cultivation.  About  one-half  of 
the  tract  affords  good  pasturage  for  stock,  while  the  other  half  is  too  rocky  and  barren 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

This  reservation  was  originally  designed  for  five  or  six  tribes  of  Indians,  numbering^ 
as  was  stated  in  early  reports,  some  3,000  or  4,000.  When  I  took  charge,  eight  years 
the  16th  of  November  next,  there  were  315  Indians  by  actual  count.  They  were  then 
occupying  a  rented  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Portersville,  the  reservation  being  con- 
sidered by  the  former  agent  inadequate.  The  poor  return  of  the  rented  farm  and  its 
close  proximity  to  whisky  mills  induced  me  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  agency 
to  the  new  reservation.  The  transfer  was  effected  in  December,  1876.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  and  never  came  to  the  reservation.  The  most  of 
these  have  since  died,  while  others,  including  a  portion  who  were  transferred,  have 
Boved  to  other  localities.  Year  by  year  our  number  has  decreased  by  death  and  re- 
moval, until  now  there  are  only  143*  Indians,  embraced  in  39  different  families,  residing 
on  the  reservation.  Thes^  are  so  located  that  each  family  can  control  about  160  acres 
of  land. 

No  real  division  of  land  has  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  except  what 
is  cultivated.  This  has  been  fenced  into  small  tracts,  and  each  family  has  exclusive 
control  of  all  within  their  respective  iuclosures.  Some  of  tbe  Indians  have  fenced 
m  200  or  300  acres  as  a  range  for  their  stock,  but  the  most  of  them  let  their  stock  nin 
at  large. 

The  Indians  are  all  living  in  board  houses,  with  fire-places  and  chimneys,  and  some 
with  cooking  stoves  and  furniture  to  render  them  quite  comfortable. 

AGRICULTURR. 

For  two  years  past  we  have  had  very  little  rain,  so  that  the  crops  have  been  ex- 
eeedingly  light.  The  Indians  have  produced  on  their  little  farms  about  3*20  bushels 
wheat,  200  bushelb  corn,  60  bushels  barley,  60  bushels  potatoes,  20  bushels  onions,  20 
Vosbels  beans,  20  bushels  other  vegetables,  20  tons  melons,  20  tons  pumpkins,  and 
about  20  tons  hay.  * 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  use  a  small  portion  of  land  to  cultivate  as  an  agency  farm. 
This  consists  of  some  30  acres,  and  is  used  exclusively  to  produce  hay  for  the  work 
aaimals  in  the  service.    This  has  yielded  about  20  tons  of  hay  the  present  season. 

EDUCATION. 

There  has  been  a  day  school  in  successful  operation  four  months  during  the  year. 
This  has  been  a  difficult  part  of  tbe  work  in  connection  with  the  management  of  this 
acency.  The  most  of  the  older  Indians  have  been  averse  to  the  education  of  the 
children  beyond  a  very  rudimentary  knowledge  of  matters.  There  is  not  an  Indian 
boy  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  a  girl  over  thirteen,  but  what  is  married,  and  that 
they  think  should  exempt  them  from  all  claims  of  the  school-room.  The  present 
teach«sr  is  struggling  against  all  these  embarrassments,  and  is  having  some  success. 
I  think  by  persistent  effort  the  school  can  be  continued  the  entire  year.  This  I  have 
found  to  be  the  better  plan  in  the  management  of  the  school  at  this  agency.  The 
children  read  so  little  out  of  school  that  in  a  vacation  of  three  months  half  is  for- 
gotten that  they  have  acquired  the  previous  nine. 

MISSIONARY. 

All  missionary  work  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  since  they  have  been  con- 
oected  with  this  reservation,  has  been  performed  by  the  agents  and  employes,  except 
an  occasional  visit  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Mexican  element 
of  this  country  early  brought  them  in  contact  with  theHoman  Catholic  religion,  and 
nearly  all  of  tbem  have  embraced  that  form  of  Christianity.  But  for  their  drinking 
habits  these  Indians  could  be  easily  influenced  to  become  moral  and  exemplary 
Christians.     This  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  insuperable  barrier. 

INDIAN    INDUSTRY. 

The  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  worked  with  more  than  usual  zeal.  I  can 
tee  a  little  improvement  each  year  both  among  the  men  and  women. 

By  authority  of  tbe  Indian  Department,  I  have  issued  58  head  of  cows  and  calves 
aiid'41  head  of^  horses  and  colts  to  the  Indians  during  the  past  summer.  The  Indians 
all  promised  to  exchange  their  horses  for  stock  cattle,  and  not  to  dispose  of  any  of 
tbeir  cattle  except  under  the  direction  and  by  the  advice  of  the  agent.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  is  manifest  by  their  increased  interest  in  and  attention  to 
their  property. 
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SAXITARY. 

During  the  most  of  the  jear  their  sanitary  condition  has  been  good.  For  thre« 
months  past,  however,  there  has  been  an  nnosual  amount  of  sickuess.  Several  con- 
tagious diseases  have  passed  through  the  reservation ;  these,  in  conection  with  typho- 
malarial  fevers,  have  been  very  difficult  to  manage.  There  have  been  six  births  and 
oight  deaths  during  the  year. 

CIVILIZATION. 

But  for  the  curse  of  the  rum  traffic  civilization  with  these  Indians  would  be  an  ac- 
•complished  fact.  For  nearly  eight  years  I  have  been  with  this  people.  I  know  the 
character  and  habits  of  every  Indian.  During  these  years  my  mind  has  alternated 
with  hope  and  fear.  For  weeks  and  sometimes  for  mouths  together  there  seemed  to 
be  but  one  object  uppermost  in  all  minds,  that  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  civiii- 
:zation ;  and  then,  perhaps  Just  as  I  would  iudulge  in  the  thought  of  realizing  my 
desire,  that  of  seeing  a  temperate  and  prosperous  people,  my  hopes  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces  by  some  vandal  selling  whisky  to  my  Indians.  I  was  successful  last  fall  in 
prosecuting  two  of  these  infamous  characters  and  securing  their  conviction.  They 
were  each  fined  one  hundred  dollars  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year. 
My  course  was  commended  by  all  good  citizens,  but  the  whisky  element  has  been 
liarassing  me  ever  since.  I  am  satisfied  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  desire  to  be  temperate, 
but  they  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  to  drink  when  one  offers  to  treat  them, 
and  after  once  tasting  liquor  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  seducer,  and  then  some 
of  my  best  Indians  spend  in  a  single  drunken  spree  the  accumulated  proceeds  of 
months  of  industry.  Whisky  and  civilization  with  Indians  are  antipodal. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
United  Statet  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo., 

August  10,  1883. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  Southern  Utes  are  still  located  on  their  old  reservation  in  Southwestern  Colo- 
rado, which  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  They  number  968,  composed  of 
Mnaches,  269;  Capotes,  208;  Weeminuches,  491. 

The  Utes  are  natural  herders,  as  is  sho^n  by  the  increase  of  their  herds.  They 
have  large  bands  of  horses,  which,  from  natural  increase  and  purchase,  are  increasing 
very  fast.  During  the  past  year  the  Government  purchased  4,800  ewes,  which  were 
•distributed  among  the  Indians  at  this  agency.  They  take  to  sheep  very  well;  they 
have  clipped  and  sold  to  the  trader  about  6,000  pounds  of  wool  from  the  sheep  issued 
to  them  last  May. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Utes  at  this  agency  are  not  inclined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  although  I  think 
with  proper  encouragement  they  could  be  induced  to  till  the  soil  to  some  extent.  So 
far  thev  have  had  no  oppoi-tunity  of  seeing  what  they  could  do  in  that  direction,  as 
none  of  their  land  is  under  irrigation,  and  cannot  be  cultivated  without.  Last  win- 
ter  I  persuaded  five  of  the  Indians  to  commence  farming  on  a  small  scale.  This  they 
agreed  to  do  provided  they  could  be  furnished  with  implements,  seed,  &,c.  1  asked 
for  and  got  the  approval  of  $200  to  be  expended  in  this  way,  but  as  it  was  the  7th  of 
-June  before  I  received  the  money,  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  use  of  it  this  year. 

EDUCATION. 

No  schools  have  been  established  at  this  agency.  Under  instruction  from  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  made  the  attempt  to  secure  Ute  children  to  attend 
school  off  of  the  reservation,  with  little  hopes  of  success,  as  these  Indians  have  al- 
ways opposed  any  move  on  the  part  of  their  agent  towards  education.  At  first  I  met 
with  great  opposition  from  the  chiefs  and  head  men,  they  assigning  many  reasons 
why  they  should  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school;  but  after  explaining  to  them 
the  benefits  they  would  derive  from  it,  and  assuring  them  that  they  should  have  good 
treatment,  I  last  May  succeeded  in  securing  twenty-four  boys  and  three  girls,  who  are 
now  located  at  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Indian'school.  Reports  from  the  principal 
•of  the  school  show  that  they  are  getting  along  very  well,  considering  the  short  time 
they  have  been  there.  I  consider  them  an  unusually  bright  lot  of  children,  and  expect 
^satJbfactory  results  if  they  stay  two  years,  as  is  expected. 
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BANItllRY. 

There  has  been  daring  the  year  bat  little  sickness  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency, 
with  the  exception  of  small-pox^  which  raged  to  some  extent.  There  were  some  nf- 
t«eD  Indians  died  with  this  disease.  There  have  b^en  twenty-four  deaths  and  seven 
births  daring  the  year. 

CIVILIZATION. 

To  an  unprejudiced  miod  here  can  be  but  one  conclusion.  While  these  Indians  live 
eatirely  in  tents,  tepes,  and  brush  houses,  and  move  from  one  part  of  the  reservation 
to  another,  they  are  fast  adopting  the  customs  of  the  whites  m  manner  of  dress.  I 
also  consider  their  present  location  well  adapted  for  their  advancement  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  are  surrounded  by  white  settlers,  with  whom  they  are  constantly  thrown 
in  contact,  which  has  a  good  eftect. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  at  this  agency  consist  of  two  officers  and  eighteen  privates.  They  are  not 
as  eflScient  as  is  desired.  However,  they  are  getting  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  agent. 
On  several  occasions  they  have  brought  in  horses  belonging  to  white  settlers  and 
tamed  them  over,  so  that  the  owner  could  get  his  stock  without  trouble. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  very  poor ;  th«»y  consist  of  two  old  log  buildings, 
which  are  unsafe  for  the  protection  of  supplies,  i&c.,  and  are  insufficient  for  the  ac- 
commodation and  comfort  of  the  agent  and  his  employes. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  furnished  this  agency  last  year  were  not  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
DDmber  of  Indians  who  receive  rations  at  this  agency,  and  as  the  appropriation  for 
the  present  year  is  largely  deficient  from  that  of  last,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  result 
▼ill  be.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  game  is  very  scarce  on  the  reservation,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  will  subsist  on  the  sheep  furnished  them  by  the  Government  as 
long  as  the  same  will  last. 
I  inclose  herewith  statistical  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

WARREN  PATTEN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  15,  1883. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  from  Indian  Office  dated 
l()th  Jnly,  1883,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  service  at  this  agency  relating  to  the  Sioux  Indians, 
composed  of  the  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and  Two  Kettle  bands. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1882,  since  which  time  I 
hsve  endeavored  to  perform  my  duties  in  accordance  with  such  instructions  as  I  have 
received.  If  I  have  failed  in  any  of  them,  I  trust  such  failure  may  be  attributed  to 
my  inexperience  rather  than  to  inattention  to  my  duties. 

LOCATION. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  8  miles  below 
the  month  of  the  Big  Cheyenne.  The  buildings  stand  upon  about  as  unfertile  a  piece 
of  *^ gumbo"  land  as  can  be  found  along  the  river.  Above  us  there  is  much  better 
land  and  better  locations  for  agency  buildings,  and  in  my  opinion  they  should  be 
moTed  at  as  earhr  a  date  as  possible. 

The  Indians  of'^this  agency  are  remarkably  peaceable  and  quiet.  There  are  among 
them,  as  there  are  among  any  other  people,  bad  characters;  but  the  proportion  is  no 
greater,  in  fact  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  less,  than  in  the  same  number 
of  whites.  When  I  meet  a  bad  Indian  I  treat  him  as  such  until  he  makes  up  his  mind 
that  it  is  better  and  more  profitable  to  be  ''good,''  and  this  he  generally  acknowl- 
edges. I  do  not  spejik  egotistically  when  I  say  I  think  they  have  confidence  m  me. 
It  IS  very  seldom  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  an  order  or  a  request.  They  are  not  only 
willing  but  they  seem  anxious  to  obey  all  orders  given  them,  especiallv  such  as  come 
dii^t  from  the  ''  Great  Father.''  As  an  instance  I  will  relate  the  following:  In  the 
early  part  of  June  permission  was  given  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  to  eo  on  a 
hoffalo  hunt  (a  number  sufficient  to  attend  to  all  their  crops  were  to  remain  at  iiom<^.'^ 
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After  tfaey  had  received  their  paMes  I  received  from  the  Indian  Office  infltractions  to 
prevent  the  Indians  of  this  agency  from  goin^  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  Immediately  on 
receipt  of  these  iustmctions  I  dispatched  couriers  to  the  different  camps  from  which 
any  were  going  (one  of  which  was  80  miles  from  the  agency),  with  instructions  to 
those  who  had  not  already  gone  to  remain,  and  to  call  a  council  for  the  following  day. 
This  they  did.  I  met  them  at  a  camp  :^  miles  from  the  ageucy  (visiting  three  camps 
on  the  way),  and  a  council  was  held.  I  read  to  them  the  letter  I  bad  received,  and 
explained  why  such  instructions  had  been  giveu.  Having  made  all  preparations,  and 
having  bad  their  hearts  set  on  a  "hunt,  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them. 
But,  without  a  single  exception,  they  said,  '*We  want  to  do  as  tbe  ^ Great  Father' 
tells  us,  and  we  will  obey  his  instructions,'^  and  surrendered  their  passes. 

DANCING. 

Excepting  one  locality,  dancing  and  other  superstitious  habits  have  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  At  Pierre  Bottom  the  Indians  had  erected  a  large  building,  which 
they  used  solely  for  dancing,  and  here  it  was  indulged  in  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
place  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Pierre,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  whites,  whose 
only  object  was  to  witness  Indian  dances,  which  they  encouraged  by  mon»*y  contri- 
butions. I  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dauces  at  this  ^ilace,  which  purpose  I 
accomplished  by  tearing  down  their  dance-house  and  confiscating  their  drums. 

The  "sun  dance "  was  not  held  this  year.  They, however,  asked  my  permission  to 
have  one.  I  explained  to  them  that  their  **  Great  Father"  was  very  much  opposed 
to  the  "sun  dance,''  and  would  be  displeased  with  them  if  they  persisted  in  holding 
it.  I  further  told  them  that  I  would  not  permit  it,  and  that  in  case  they  attemptea 
it  I  would  punish  the  leaders.  They  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  abandoned  their 
purpose  entirely. 

LIQUOR. 

The  use  of  liquor  is  also  confined  to  but  one  locality,  and  that  the  same  in  which 
dances  were  so  frequently  held — Pierre  Bottom.  With  this  exception  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  instance  where  liquor  of  any  kind  has  been  used  by  the  Indians.  I  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  detect  any  one  furnishing  them  with  liquor.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  the  practice  cannot  long  continue  without  some  guilty  party  being  dis- 
covered, in  which  case  an  example  will  be  made. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  service  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians generally  in  this  locality  I  have  been  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  George  P.  Wal- 
dron,  United  States  commissioner  at  Fort  Pierre.  Rev.  T.  S.  Rigga>  missionary  at 
Peoria  Bottom,  has  also  rendered  me  mnch  kind  assistance. 

ANNUITIES. 

Annuities  at  this  agency  should  be  issued  not  later  than  October,  for  two  reasons : 
First.  The  Indians  need  their  clothing  at  tbis  time.  The  weather  here  is  very  cold  at 
this  season,  and  the  clothing  issued  to  them  the  previous  wiuter  is  so  old  and  worn 
that  it  is  insufficient  to  keep  them  comfortable.  The  annuities  for  Id8*^'d3  were  not 
issued  until  in  January  of  the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  much 
suffering  from  cold  among  the  Indians.  Second.  It  is  the  practice  at  this  agency  to 
kill  as  many  beef  cattle  as  will  supply  the  Indians  with  meat  during  the  winter  as 
soon  as  freezing  weather  has  fairly  set  in,  and  to  freeze  and  store  the  meat  in  the 
warehouses,  which  cannot  be  done  until  the  annuity  goods  are  removed.  The  shrink- 
age in  beef  cattle  last  winter  was  very  great  on  account  of  having  been  obliged  to 
hold  the  cattle  through  most  of  the  winter,  entailing  a  loss  not  only  upon  the  Indians 
in  their  supply  of  beef  rations,  but  also  to  the  Government. 

CENSUS.  ■ 

The  census  was  taken  in  January  last  at  the  issuing  of  the  annuity  goods.  There 
was  then  found,  by  actual  count,  to  be  3,187  Indians  on  the  reservation ;  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  3,215  persons  drawing  rations,  being  an  increase  since  January  last 
of  28  people.  Following  is  a  complete  record  of  the  number  of  Indians  now  at  this 
agency : 


Band  or  tribe. 


Blackfeet,  No.  1 ... 
Sans  Arc,  No.  2 — 
Minneconjon,  No.  3 
Two  Kettle,  N^o.  4  . 

Total 


No.  of 
families. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

52 

56 

81 

41 

60 

238 

190 

217 

285 

118 

151 

771 

315 

374 

480 

271 

298 

1.423 

174 

197 

286 

149 

151 

783 

731 

844 

1,132 

579 

660 

3,215 
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SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  good,  although  the  number 
of  caseH  treated  would  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary.  A  majority  of  the  cases  treated 
were  trivial  diseases,  which  were  speedily  cared.  The  number  of  cases  treated  from 
August,  1H82,  to  August,  1883,  as  reported  by  the  agency  physiciau,  is  1,707;  number 
of  births,  80;  number  of  deaths,  41. 

FARMING. 

Owing  to  the  floods  which  occurred  after  the  planting  had  all  been  done,  the  crops  on 
certain  portions  of  the  reservation  will  be  almost  a  total  failure.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  crops  along  the  Cheyenne  River,  where  most  of  the  farming  was 
being  done.  The  water  in  this  river  rose  higher  last  spring  than  it  was  ever  before 
known  to  be  by  persons  who  have  lived  on  its  banks  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  The 
crops  were  entirely  washed  awa}^  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  replant  them. 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  by  Indians  is  460.  One  hundred  acres 
were  broken  this  year.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  18d2  and  up  to  the 
preseut  time  they  have  cut  900  tons  of  hay. 

INDIAN   HOUSES. 

There  have  been  built  by  Indians  since  my  arrival  here  seventy-five  log  houses. 
Excepting  the  doors  and  windows  they  did  all  the  work  themselves.  The  expense 
of  famishing  material  for  roofs  and  floors  would  be  so  trifling  in  comparison  to  the 
degree  of  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  they  would  aflbrd,  that  they  should  be 
snpplied. 

AGENCY   F^RM. 

This  consists  of  about  150  acres,  of  which  about  15  acres  was  cultivated  by  agency 
employ^  and  about  45  acres,  in  lots  of  from  1  to  5  acres,  was  cultivated  by  Indian 
families.  With  the  present  force  of  employes  it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate  the 
whole  farm,  even  if  it  were  profitable.  About  12  acres  were  planted  with  Hungarian 
gnss,  from  which  24  tons  of  hay  was  cut. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  the  agency  consists  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  four  sergeants, 
and  fourteen  privates.  They  faithfully  perform  the  duties  required  of  them,  are  effi* 
cient.  and  seem  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  ofiice. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  religious  care  of  the  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  who  is  doing  good  work  among  the  In- 
dians. There  is  also  on  the  reservation  a  mission  maintained  by  the  Congregational- 
ists,  nnder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  in  the  results  of  the  past  year  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  condi- 
tion of  our  schools.  The  boys*  boarding  school  at  the  agency  proper  is  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Swan,  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Louisse  Cava- 
lier. The  progress  made  by  the  20  boys  in  attendance  is  simply  astonishing.  The 
advance  made  by  some  of  the  boys  is  surprising.  Two  boys  entered  the  school  totally 
ignorant  of  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  of  a  word  of  English.  In  less  than  three 
months  both  were  able  to  read.  In  arithmetic,  geography,  and  penmanship  all  make 
rapid  progress. 

Saint  John's  school,  located  about  3  miles  north  of  the  agency,  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Kinney,  jr.,  prin- 
cipal, assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kinney.  There  is  an  attendance  of  from  32  to  :^  scholars — 
all  girls — at  this  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinney  are  uutiriug  in  their  efforts  for  the 
education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  children  under  their  charge,  in  which  under- 
taking they  have  been  eminently  successful.  Their  school  is  well  disciplined,  and  is 
a  model  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  These  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
white  school,  and  the  t-eachers  and  assistants  have  just  cause  to  feel  proud  of  them. 
They  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  an  int«)rest  in  the  education  of  the  In- 
dians, and  it  is  the  universal  verdict  of  all  who  have  visited  them,  whether  in  an 
official  capacity  or  otherwise,  that  they  are  among  the  best  schools  in  the  Indian 

countrv. 

WM.  A.  SWAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indjax  Affairs. 
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Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 

Fort  Totten,  Awfiut  14,  1883. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circnlar  letter  of  Jnly  13,  1883,  from  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

RESERVATION. 

The  DeviVsLake  Indian  RcKervation  is  situated  south  of  '*  DeviVsLake'*  or  "  Lake 
Minnewakan,''  in  northern  Diikotk,  and  extends  from  the  extreme  west  end  to  the  ex- 
ti'enie  east  end  of  the  lake,  bt^.ing  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cheyenne  River.  The 
reservation  contains  about  2')0,000  acres  of  land  of  excellent  ouality  and  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  Indians  for  agricultural  purposes,  with  plenty  of  ^<>od  water,  and 
timber  in  sufficient  quautities  scattered  over  the  reservation  convenient  to  the  most 
desirable  lands  for  farming. 

AGRICULTURE  AND   INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  Indians  of  the  reservation,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  located  on  individual 
farms  which  they  cultivate  with  varying  success,  according  to  their  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  all  labor  with  commendable  industry  and  energy  which  must  ulti- 
mately and,  in  fact,  is  now  winning  for  them  the  respect  of  their  white  neighbors,- 
and  leading  to  self-support.  The  amount  of  land  cultivated  this  year  Is  about  the 
same  as  last,  with  the  addition  of  about  447  acres  of  new-breaking  principally  sown 
to  wl  eat,  which  will  make  the  acreage  in  about  the  following  proportions :  Wheat, 
1,000  acres;  oatn,  450  ;  corn,  ^iOO  ;  potatoes,  200;  pease,  10;  turnips,  30;  carrots,  beets, 
and  onions,  15 ;  beans,  30;  cabbage,  squash,  and  pumpkins,  20.  Our  harvesting  hav- 
ing just  commenced  I  can  only  approximate  the  yield  as  follows:  Wheat,  18,000  bush- 
els; oats,  14,000;  com,  12,000:  potatoes,  25,000;  pease,  100;  turnips  and  vegetables, 
5,000;  beets,  carrots,  and  onions,  300;  beans,  70<>;  besides  other  veget^tbles,  such  as 
pumpkins,  cabbage,  and  squash  in  fair  yield.  The  amount  of  new  land  broken  thi» 
season  has  been  more  than  double  that  of  any  previous  year — 1,154  acres. 

Thirty  young  men,  some  2  or  3  years  since,  commenced  the  battle  of  life,  and  have 
continued  to  show  evidence  of  their  future  intentions  to  become  independent  by  break- 
ing new  land  and  settling  down  on  distinct  patches,  and  making  improvement-s  there- 
on. To  enable  them  to  do  this  they  have  worked  for  their  friends  and  relations  and 
earned  the  use  of  cattle.  To  these  men  I  have  just  issued  30  yoke  of  oxen  supplied 
by  contract  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Department,  and  as  I  now  write,  abont  30 
Indians  are  in  the  field  in  view  from  my  office  with  two  reapers,  cutting,  binding, 
and  shocking  the  agency  oats. 

Ten  fanners,  in  what  is  called  the  '*  Wood  Lake  district,'^  have  selected  places  out 
on  the  prairie,  and  have  broken  from  10  to  20  acres  each  to  sow  to  wheat  next  season. 
These  ten  came  to  me  in  the  spring  and  stated  that  they  wanted  to  buy  a  '*self 
binder,''  and  inquired  the  cost.  I  informed  them  a  good  one  would  cost  abont  $300— 
$30  each — and  to  encourage  them  and  others  to  do  likewise  I  promised  to  advance  half 
until  they  sold  their  grain.  They  raised  $88.50  in  cash  towards  this  object,  and  I  have 
furnished  the  balance,  $192,  from  my  private  fnnds,  and  have  purchased  a  ^'McCor- 
mick  self-binder"  for  $280,  delivered  at  Bartlett.  The  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise, 
''Oyesna,"  is  now  absent  to  bring  the  machine  to  the  agency  with  his  own  team. 

Onr  crops  look  well  and  promise  a  good  yield,  and  with  the  10  harvesting  machines 
(1  self-binder  and  9  self-raking)  we  shall,  I  hope,  secure  the  grain  in  good  season  with- 
out loss  from  over-ripening. 

I  informed  the  Indians  in  early  spring  that  all  those  who  had  cattle  must  raise 
wheat  to  supply  themselves  with  bread ;  that  I  should  issue  them  no  more  flour  after 
their  grain  was  thrashed  and  the  grist  mill  in  operation,  and  have  only  estimated  for 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  flour.  All  the  Indians  who  have  cattle,  and  some  that  have 
not,  have  sown  wheat  and  oats.  I  insisted  on  all  having  some  oat«  so  as  to  feed  the 
teams  during  the  time  of  thrashing. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  about  20  acres  sown  to  oats  for  the  public  animals  and 
a  small  garden  for  employes  to  raise  vegetables  and  potatoes  for  their  own  use. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  and  up  to  the  present  date  the  Indians  have  hauled  with 
their  ox  teams  from  the  railroad  point  of  delivery  about  332,000  pounds  weight  Of  agency 
supplies.  Transportation  upon  that  part  of  this  amount  of  freight,  which  was  hauled 
before  July  1,  has  been  paid,  and  the  remainder  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  funds  are  re- 
ceived for  the  current  quarter.  The  whole  amounts  to  about  $1,8^)0.  They  have  cut 
and  hauled  about  600  cords  of  wood  for  use  of  agency,  industrial  boarding  schools, 
and  grist-mill  and  saw-mill,  besides  about  300  cords  of  down  or  fallen  timber,  which 
they  nave  sold  to  settlers  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  and  to  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  ''Arrow,"  realizing  the  average  of  $4  per  (5ord ;  they  also  have  cut  and  hauled 
about  200  sawlogs  to  the  saw-mill,  and  have  built  20  log  houses  and  25  lo^  stables  on 
the  reservation.  The  Indian  trader  has  paid  them  $1,887  for  hauling  his  freight  dur- 
in^  theyetkT.    The  peltries  disposed  of  by  the  Indians  to  their  trader  and  the  military 
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poet  trader  amonuts  to  about  |600:  these  peltries  cousist  principall}'  of  niiinkrat,  fox, 
polecat,  and  badger,  and  are  obtained  on  the  reservation.  No  robes  have  been  dis- 
poned of  by  these  Indians. 

We  have  one  Indian  apprentice  to  the  carpenter  and  one  blacksmith's  apprentice  at 
the  present  time. 

EDUCATION. 

On  Febmary  16  last  the  industrial  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  carried  on  by 
Rev  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet  nnder  contract  with  the  Indian  Departin*'ut,  and  under  the 
immediate  management  of  Reverend  Mother  Superior  Sister  Clapiii,  and  seven  assis- 
tant teachers  of  the  order  of  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal,  wiuj  destroyed  by  fire,  there  be- 
ing at  the  time  96  scholars  in  the  building  besides  the  teachers  and  other  help.  A 
Dakota  blizzard  was  in  full  blast  at  the  time,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  the  fire 
was  discovered  the  building  with  nearly  all  its  contents  was  destroyed,  including 
nearly  all  the  clothing  of  both  sisters  and  children  and  medical  supplies.  A  new 
school-honse  for  laiger  boys  had  been  completed  and  in  successful  operatiou,  iuto 
which  I  moved  the  sisters  and  their  scholars  ;  this  compelled  the  male  teachers  and 
larger  boy  to  return  again  to  the  small  and  dilapidated  log  buildings  they  had  occupied 
before  the  completion  of  their  new  building.  The  new  building  was  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  sisters  and  all  their  scholars,  and  to  allow  the  latter  to  return  t>o  their  homes 
would  not  do,  so  two  of  the  sisters  with  35  boys  took  up  their  qnarters  in  tbe  upper 
half  story  of  the  bakery — a  room  16  by  3*2 — the  beds  being  made  on  the  fioor  and  piled 
np  in  a  comer  during  the  day.  The  bakery  was  also  nsed  as  a  kitchen,  and  in  this 
cramped  and  crowded  condition  the  schools  were  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
spring  season,  when  the  hay  lofb  of  the  barn  was  cleaned  out  and  converted  into  a 
dormitory,  which  answers  the  purpose  very  well  during  the  summer  months. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  sisters  and  teachers  in  sacrificing  all  per- 
sonal convenience  and  comfort  in  order  to  keep  their  little  flock  together,  so  that 
they  coald  continue  their  studies;  they  have  labored  hard  for  ten  years, and  suc- 
ceeded in  bnilding  up  a  system  of -education  and  discipline  in  school  management 
that  has  won  for  them  the  love  and  respect  of  both  children  and  parents,  and  which, 
if  continued,  will  make  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  a  happy,  Christian,  and  civil- 
ized people.  To  show  the  influence  of  the  schools  and  the  interest  of  the  Indians  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  1  will  quote  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Indians  when 
I  called  them  together  and  informed  them  that  the  Great  Father  intended  to  rebuild 
the  school,  and  wished  to  know  what  they  could  do  towards  its  erection  gratuitously. 
The  remarks  were  as  follows : 

"They  could  depend  on  that  house,  for  in  it  their  children  would  learn  the  white 
man's  w'ays,  which  would  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  .parents  in 
their  old  age.'' 

One  old  man  regretted  that  he  was  so  old  and  could  not  be  educated,  and  that  "  he 
had  DO  children  to  send  to  school,  but  he  would  do  his  share,  for  he  had  man^  children 
sleeping  on  the  shores  of  Minnewakan,  and  he,  too,  might  hope  to  remain  here  in 
this  small  spot  that  is  left  of  their  once  vast  country  to  call  their  own,  to  mingle  his 
ashes  and  bones  with  those  of  his  children.  His  heart  was  light  as  in  you{h,  and 
his  mind  had  this  day  been  settled  and  placed  at  rest.  His  mind  had  been  unsettled 
since  the  fire  for  fear  the  white  man  would  induce  the  Great  Father  to  remove  them^ 
for,  in  the  same  year  when  their  annuities  ceased,  the  home  of  their  children  had  been 
destroyed  by  fixe  and  they  were  left  orphans  indeed;  but  a  new  building  would  be 
erected,  and  it  would  hold  his  heart  and  chain  his  feet ;  he  would  not  have  to  go  else- 
where without  food,  shelter,  or  hope.''  **  Father,"  he  continued,  "  I  speak  the  mind 
of  all  these  young  men  assembled  here  ^t  your  call,  who  are  ready  to  assist  you  with 
their  work.  Tell  the  Great  Father  this :  he  has  made  his  people  happy  and  settled 
their  minds." 

Judging  from  the  foregoing  remarks  I  would  ask:  Is  Indian  civilization  a  "prob- 
lem "  f  Teach  the  young  boys  the  English  langnage,  husbandry,  and  trades  m  in- 
dnstrial  boarding  schools  located  on  refierraiions ;  teach  the  girls,  also,  the  English 
language,  domestic  economy  and  all  household  duties,  and  as  they  arrive  at  maturity 
induce  them  to  marry  and  settle  down  on  farms,  and  it  will  be  but  a  question  of  time 
to  insure  civilization,  and  no  "problem."  The  advancement  of  these  children  in 
their  studies  I  think  will  compare  favorably  with  white  children  of  the  same  age, 
when  we  remember  their  studies  are  in  another  tongue,  which  they  have  also  to 
learn. 

The  industrial  school  for  large  boys  has  been  very  successfully  conducted  under  the 
management  of  Simon  Carew,  who  has  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  makin|i^ 
it  a  success.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  a  missionary  from 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict.  Since  Father  Jerome's  con- 
nection with  the  schools  a  marked  improvement  in  the  advancement  of  the  scholars  is 
noticeable.  He  speaks  the  Indian  langnage  fluently,  and  by  his  mild  and  zealous 
abors  has  proved  himself  in  every  way  a  true  missionary  and  oompetent  teaohei. 
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MORALS. 

In  this  respect  I  would  willingly  compare  notes  with  our  white  neighbors,  and  ara 
satisfied  that  the  balance  sheet  would  be  largely  in  our  favor.  There  have  been  no 
crimes  or  depredations  committed  against  each  other  or  against  whites.  Polygamy 
will  soon  be  a  ?ice  of  the  past,  as  none  for  the  liist  two  years  have  been  allowed  to 
take  two  wives,  and  all  are  compelled  to  be  married  by  a  minister  of  their  own  choice. 
Stealing  a  wife  has  been  stopped  by  punishing  both  parties  by  imprisonment  in  the 
guard-honse  at  hard  labor  for  a  month  or  two ;  this  I  had  to  do  on  two  occasions, 
since  which  time  all  taking  wives  have  been  regularly  married  by  the  priest  in  church 
l^efore  the  whole  congregation. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  O.  S.  B.,  a  zealous  worker  and  eloquent  preacher  in  the  Sioux 
language,  is  fast  dispelling  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  Services  are  held  on 
Sundays  at  7  in  the  morning  for  the  children,  at  10  for  the  Indians,  and  4  in  the  after- 
noon in  tho  school-room  at  the  mission ;  half  of  the  members  are  unable  to  get  into 
the  room  nud  have  to  stand  on  the  porch  and  by  the  windows.  The  choir  is  com- 
posed of  Indian  children,  led  by  Sisters  Allard  and  Page,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
school  or  academy  in  the  States  for  children  of  the  same  age.  Services  are  also  held 
in  the  council  room  at  the  agency  by  Rev.  S.  Carew  at  10.30  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employes  and  soldiers  and  Indians  from  the  Crow  Hill  district,  and  are  well  attended. 
I  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of  the  missionary  work  at  this  agency  without  again 
referring  to  our  good  sisters  who  labor  from  i.'AO  in  the  morning  until  9  at  night  the 
year  ronnd  almost  unknown  and  unappreciated,  except  by  their  little  flock  and  im- 
mediate friends.  To  the  example  and  teaching  of  the  sisters  I  attribute  the  Indians' 
desire  to  become  Christians  and  civilized,  and  hope  Congress  will  provide  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  means  necessary  to  continue  the  good  work  so  that  all  children  of 
school-going  ages  may  be  educated  and  grow  up  intelligent  citizens  and  not  wards  of 
the  Government. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGSr 

There  have  been  no  new  buildings  erected  at  the  agency  this  season  except  a  small 
addition  to  the  grist  mill  of  a  dust  room  for  the  purifier.  The  mill  has  been  refitted  and 
repaired  geueradly.  We  have  now  a  good  mill  with  tworun  of  stones  for  wheat  and 
one  for  corn  and  feed,  also*  a  Smith's  patent  purifier  and  all  appliances  necessary  to 
make  a  good  article  of  flour.  We  have  had,  also,  a  new  45*horse-power  engine  and 
boiler  put  in  by  the  Cooper  Manufacturing  Company,  who  also  put  in  the  new  mill 
machinery. 

I  have  just  received  authority  to  repair  one  of  the  old  log  bnildings  to  tide  us  over 
until  new  bnildings  can  be  erected  which  are  very  badly  needed.  I  had  a  roof  put 
on  an  ol(^  log  building,  intending  to  use  it  as  a  harness  shop,  but  since  the  appoint- 
ment ot  a  physician  I  have  fitted  it  up  as  a  dispensary  and  otfice  for  him,  as  we  have 
no  other  place  suited  to  keep  or  dispense  medicines. 

*  INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  fifteen  police  are  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them,  and  perform  their  duties 
cheerfully  and  promptly,  and  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  any  signs  of  infringement  by 
whites  on  the  reservation.  Since  receiving  their  revolvers  quite  a  noticeable  differ- 
ence ia  perceptible  in  their  bearing  and  manner. 

SURVEY  OP  RESERVATION. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  balance  of  tho  reservation  should  be  surveyed. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  Indians  are  aware  that  their  regular  annuities  have  ceased  and  are  doing  all 
in  their  power,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  to  become  self-supporting,  which 
the  majority  of  them  will  be  after  this  year,  while  many  will  have  to  be  supplied 
with  work  animals  and  implements  before  we  can  expect  them  to  support  themselves. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  expended  in  the  employment  of  competent  instruction  will  re- 
turn tenfold  in  its  results  in  its  increased  crops,  and  surely  this  would  be  money  well 
expended,  at  least  for  two  or  three  years,  until  they  could  see  for  themselves  and  un- 
derstand how  to  profitably  manage  a  farm.  They  do  work  enough  now  to  support 
twice  their  number  if  T>roperly  performed.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  great  effort 
ntatle  to  farm  with  a  view  to  making  a  living  exclusively  from  the  farm.     Some  money 
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has  been  earned  by  freighting^  but  as  the  railroads  are  within  12  miles  of  the  agency. 
Dot  much  money  will  be  realized  from  this  source  in  the  future,  so  that  they  will 
have  to  depend  on  their  farms  altogether.  With  proper  help  I  can  make  an  Indian 
cultivate  2.5  or  30  acres  of  land  with  good  results,  while  left  to  himself  he  may,  after 
a  fashion  of  his  own,  cultivate  from  4  to  10,  and  have  but  little  to  repay  him  for  his 
labor,  and  probably  become  discouraged.  We  should  not  expect  more  of  an  Indian 
than  a  white  man,  for  I  have  seen  and  known  many  farmers  who  have  expended  con- 
siderable money  and  much  labor  before  they  made  farming  pay. 

Material  for  building  houses  is  very  much  needed  for  these  Indians,  and  as  two 
lines  of  railroad  are  distant,  or  will  be  this  fall,  12  miles  only  from  the  agency,  mate- 
rial for  roofing  and  floors  should  be  furnished  all  those  who  have  houses  suitable  for 
the  same. 

I  have  explained  the  new  rules  governing  Indian  offenses  to  the  Indians  in  council, 
and  appointed  the  three  judges  mio  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  matter.  I  think 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  three  men  who  will  be  willing  to  incur  the  displeasure  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  malice  of  the  whole  tribe  by  undertaking  the  task,  without 
compensation ;  however  I  will  enforce  the  rules  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  take  pleasure  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Department  for  its  many  favors  and  gen- 
erous response  to  our  many  wants,  and  give  assurance  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
shall  strive  to  manage  the  affairs  of  my  agency  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service 
and  welfare  of  the  uidians  under  my  charge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CRAMSIE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Sieaetotiy  Wakpeionj  and  Cut-Head  Sioux. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BRuii:  Consolidated  Agency, 

Crow  Creek,  Dak,,  August  20,  1883. 

Sir  :  I  ha'^'e  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Agency  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6. 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  7th  day  of  June  last,  relieving  W.  H.  Parkhurst. 
The  work  incident  to  taking  charge  of  a  consolidated  agency,  situated  as  this  is, 
some  25  miles  apart,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  has  so  entirely  taken  up 
my  time,  since  my  coming  here,*  that  I  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  make  pre- 
parations for  an  extended  annual  re|)ort.  My  predecessor  left  me  no  data  to  go  by, 
and  my  report,  therefore,  necessarily  is  limited  to  only  one  quarter's  observation  and 
experience. 

CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

Situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  25  miles  above  Chamberlain, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  and  about 
60  miles  below  Pierre,  western  terminus  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  is 
located  on  a  low  bottom,  extending  some  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  young  timber  between  the  agency  and  the  river  front.  The  location  of 
the  agency  is  unfortunate  for  several  reasons :  First,  being  low  and  flat  the  drainage 
is  necessarily  very  poor^  and  I  am  told  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  waters 
come  down  from  the  highlands  adjoining  the  agency,  the  whole  bottom  on  which  it 
stands  is  under  water,  and  so  muddy  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  get  about,  or 
transact  the  ordinary  agency  business.  Secondly,  the  river  front  near  the  agency  is 
one  extensive  sand-bar,  so  compelling  all  freight  for  this  place  to  be  landed  at  least 
3  miles  below,  or  some  5  to  8  miles  above. 

Agency  buildings. 

The  property  roll  of  this  agency  is  quite  extensive  in  this  resp<*<t,  containing  a  large 
number  of  buildings.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  nothing  but  cottonwood  struc- 
tures, nnfit  for  occupation;  others  are  the  remnants  of  old  Fort  Thompson,  and  so 
rottou  and  warped  that  they  are  beyond  repair,  and  only  fit  for  tirevvood.  There  is 
not  a  single  plastered  building  at  the  agency,  and  the  dwelling  houses,  having  mostly 
been  built  of  green  lumber,  are  but  poor  shelters  for  the  families  of  tho  employes  dur- 
ing the  severe  cold  of  this  northern  climate. 

The  reservation 

\b  quite  extensive,  containing  630,312  acres.    The  land  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 
Farming,  grazing,  wood,  and  hay  lands.     The  farming  lands  constitute  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  reservation,  consisting  of  plateau  and  bottom  lands.    1  look  upou  t\i«^^ 
lands  aa  amon^  the  very  beat  id  Dakota.     Wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  a\\  kmda 
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of  garden  vegetables  are  produced  npou  them,  and  the  average  yield  is  large.  AH 
that  is  required  to  make  this  portion  of  the  reserve  equal  to  any  farming  section  of 
the  Northwest  is  intelligent  labor.  The  grazing  cannot  be  surpassed,  at  least  for  sum- 
mer grazing.  The  severe  cold  of  the  winters  makes  it  unsafe  to  have  stock  depend 
entirely  upon  what  they  can  find  in  the  pastures,  and  great  loss  has  been  sustained 
by  those  who  have  thus  exposed  their  animals.  The  timber  on  the  reserve,  if  prop- 
erly cared  for,  is  sufficient  to  last  for  many  years  for  fiiel  and  ordinary  farm  purposes, 
and  consists  of  cotton  wood,  elm,  box-elder,  oak,  and  white  ash.  The  w  Id  plum  and 
grape  are  abundant,  and  the  bull  berry  and  wild  cherry  also  are  found  in  certain  lo- 
calities. At  present  there  is  no  timber  on  the  reservation  tit  for  lumber,  trees  of  this 
kind  having  been  cut  and  made  into  lumber  years  ago.  The  hay  lands  are  principally 
found  on  the  bottoms  along  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  are  quite  extensive,  producing 
a  superior  quality  of  wild  grass. 

In  coniii;ction  with  these  timber  and  hay  lands  I  would  state  that  the  allotments 
which  have  been  so  far  made  include  all  of  these.  To  «ome  few  favored  Indians  have 
been  given  lands,  including  all  the  valuable  timber  and  hay  bottoms,  leaving  the 
great  majority  without  any  timber  or  hay.  This  is  a  cause  of  much  complaint  among 
them,  and  couHtaut  depredations  are  being  reported.  These  hay  and  timber  lands 
shonld  have  been  given  out  in  small  allotments,  thu8  preventing  jealousy,  and  supply- 
ing all  alike  witti  what  they  all  equally  need  and  to  which  they  have  an  equal  right. 

Condition  of  the  Lower  Tanktonais  Indians, 

I  find  these  people  in  many  respects  doing  well.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
taken  lands  in  severalty  and  are  living  on  them.  The  Indian  village  has  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  is  seeo  scattered  over  the  prairie  the  Indian  farm-house,  with  stable 
and  farm-yard;  small  fields  adjoining  these  homes,  many  of  them  well  fenced,  giving 
to  the  landscape  the  appearance  of  a  young  western  settlement,  and  giving  a  promis- 
ing outlook  for  the  future.  In  passing  over  the  reservation  at  present  one  sees  on  all 
sides  gardens  and  stacks  of  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  potato  patches  and  cornfields, 
here  and  there  small  herds  of  cattle  feeding,  and  the  inevitable  pony  near  by. 

Of  these  last  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  number  is  much  less  than  id  usual  in  the 
Indian  country.  The  ruling  desire  among  these  people  now  is  to  get  cattle— oxen  and 
cows,  and  large  American  horses;  these  are  what  they  desire  above  all  things,  and 
what  they  should  have  to  make  their  effort  toward  self-support  a  success. 

Indian  houses, 

I  find  that  most  of  the  Indian  houses  are  ver^  poorly  built — many  of  them  are  of 
logs,  with  dirt  floors  and  roofs,  built  by  the  Indians  themselves,  spurred  on  to  do  so 
by  the  promise  that  the  Government  would  furnish  the  floors  and  roofs.  These  houses 
are  very  objectionable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keen  them  clean,  and  generally  being  very 
damp,  they  are  also  very  unhealthy.  Owing  to  this  fact  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Indian 

£  refers  his  cloth  *Hipi "  or  lodge.  It  is  therefore  a  common  sight  to  see  beside  the  log 
ouse  a  cloth  **  tipi,'^  where  the  family  take  refuge  from  filth  and  vermin,  during  the 
summer,  and  this  will  oontinae  to  be  the  case  untu  better  houses  are  provided.  Other 
houses  again  are  of  frame,  built  by  the  Government.  Of  those  I  have  examined  most 
are  so  badly  built  that  they  neither  keep  out  wind  or  rain,  cqUI  or  snow,  and  are  not 
fit  to  live  in  during  winter. 

These  Indians  have,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted  the  white  man's  dress;  the  old  Indian 
dress  is  yet  frequently  seen,  but  it  is  put  on  generally  for  dress  occasions,  and  is  no 
more  the  every  day  attire.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  can  truly  be  said  of  these  people 
that  they  are  doing  well,  and  are  as  far  advanced  as  any  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  They 
are  quiet  and  peaceable,  generally  courteous  and  kindly  in  their  manners. 

Farming, 

This  industry  is  carried  on  among  these  Indians  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  place 
of  the  usual  Indian  patch  of  com  are  seen  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  and  com,  with  gar- 
dens and  potato  patches ;  all  usually  well  fenced  and  kept  in  good  order  and  tolerably 
well  cultivated.  Last  year  was  their  first  experiment  in  wheat-growing,  and  proving 
a  great  success  gave  an  impetus  to  the  undertaking,  which  induced  many  more  to 
undertake  it  this  year.  Now  that  the  harvest  is  over — wheat  and  oat«  stacked — 
there  is  general  joy  at  the  result,  and  the  interest  now  has  become  universal. 

Much  land  has  been  broken  up  this  year,  and  fall  plowing  to  a  considerable  extent 
will  be  done ;  so  that  next  spring  will  see  the  wheat  acreage  greatly  increased.  Many 
of  the  Indians  will  have  considerable  wheat  and  oats  for  sale,  besides  exchanging  for 
flour  what  they  may  need  to  eke  out  the  Government  ration.  This,  and  last  year  has 
proved  that  this  is  a  very  good  wheat  country,  and  that  the  Indians  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  the  work  required,  if  only  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  Government 
and  Ha  employ  6a. 
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lu  (inler  to  do  tbis  more  effectually  the  agenoy  farm  has  been  abandoned  or  given 
out  in  allotuieuts  to  the  Indians.  This  I  look  upon  as  a  wise  arrangement,  as  it  leaves 
the  agency  farmer — who  himself  is  an  excellent  interpreter — free  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  instructing  and  assisting  the  Indians. 

I  feel  that  too  great  importance  cannot  be  given  to  this  movement,  and  aid  should 
be  given  the  Indians  to  push  forward  vigorously  next  spring,  as  the  planting  of  wheat 
mast  be  done  very  early  in  the  spring.  The  assistance  if  given,  should  be  given  this 
lall  if  possible,  so  that  as  soon  as  spring  opens  the  work  may  go  on,  and  this  assistance 
thould  be  in  the  shape  of,  first — 

Work  oxen. — Of  these  there  are  quite  a  number  now  in  the  tribe,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  most  of  them  were  when  purchased  unbroken  and  wild,  and  as  a  consequence  are 
but  poorly  suited  to  the  unskilled  Indian  driver.  Good^  young^  well  broken  cattle  should 
be  purchased  subject  to  approval  of  parties  able  and  trustwortl^y.  The  second  great 
Deed  in  this  connection  is — 

Farming  imp/imiento.-T-Plows,  "  breaking  and  stirring,*'  harrows,  cultivators,  harvest- 
ers, and,  in  fact,  the  usual  farm  machinery,  without  which  even  the  most  skilled  farmer 
is  helpless,  should  be  judiciously  distributed  aranng  them. 

Water, — One  of  the  most  serious  wants  of  this  country  is  the  scarcity  of  good  water. 
Those  Indians  who  have  taken  allotmentii  away  from  the  river  or  creeks  are  com- 
plaining constantly  of  this,  and  that  they  are  compelled  to  use  the  semi-stagnant 
waters  of  pools  and  water  holes  in  their  neighborhood  or  else  bring  water  from  the 
river,  sometimes  a  distance  of  5  miles.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  it  greatly  af- 
fects the  good  health  of  the  people,  and  retards  their  prosperity.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  can  be  remedied  is  by  sinking  a  few  artesian  welk  in  such  localities  as 
will  supply  a  number  ot  farms  and  pastures.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  reason  of 
perfect  drainage  of  the  plateau  farming  lands.  There  is  at  present  a  well  of  this  kind 
being  sunk  at  Fort  Sully,  and  if  this  proves  a  success,  the  water  question  has  become 
greatly  simplified. 

Schools  and  school-houses. 

There  is  on  this  reservation  one  single  school-house  as  yet,  the  Government  board- 
ing-school for  boys  and  girls,  at  the  agency,  able  to  accommodate  about  :K)  children — 
this  number,  however,  makes  it  verv  crowded,  particularly  in  dormitory  room. 

The  building  is  in  great  need  of  repairs  and  enlargement.  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  at  least  three  day-schools  in  difierent  parts  of  the  reservation,  where 
children  can  be  prepared  for  the  boarding-school,  and  where  the  school  will  have  a 
daily  direct  influence  both  on  parents  and  children.  During  the  past  year  the  school 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Misses  King,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  has  been  quite  successful. 

Missionary  work  and  churches. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  charge  of  this  most  important  work  on  this  reserva- 
tion. Three  church  buildings  have  been  erected  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  and  are,  particularly  on  Sundays,  well  filled  with  worshiping 
Indian  congregations.  The  Rev.  H.  Burt  is  in  charge,  and  his  long  experience,  per- 
fect knowledge  of  language,  and  zeal  for  the  work  make  him  peculiarly  able  to  in- 
struct these  poor  people  in  the  way  of  life.  The  marked  improvement  to  be  seen  in 
the  Christian  Indian,  over  his  heathen  brother,  in  conduct,  cleanliness,  and  in  home 
comforts,  speaks  in  unmistakable  tones  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
earnest  work  of  the  missionary. 

The  Lower  Yanktonais  Indians 

are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  become  self-supporting.  It  is,  however,  a  critical  time  with 
them,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  become  discouraged  at  the 
start.  If  they  'find  that  because  they  begin  to  labor  and  partially  support  themselves 
they  are  therefore  cut  short  in  their  rations  and  other  gratnities  of  the  Government, 
they  will,  I  fear,  be  greatly  discouraged.  On  the  id.itrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  now  be  pushed  forward  by  all  means  in  the  power  of  the  Government.  When 
they  have  houses  to  live  in,  farms  broken  and  fenced,  cattle  and  implements  with 
which  properly  to  work  their  farms,  then  let  the  rations  be  withdrawn  at  least  from 
all  able-bodied  Indians,  thus  compelling  them  to  labor  for  their  own  support. 

LOWER  BRULA  agency,  DAKOTA. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  about  25  miles  below 
Crow  Creek  Agency  and  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Chamberlain,  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad.  The  location  is  good,  and 
in  many  respects  beautiful,  having  an  extended  view  of  the  river  and  perVect  ULS^tr 
oral  draina^re.     The  baildinga  of  the  atieucy  are  ail  of  frame,  with  the  eKceptiovi  ol 
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a  few  log  HtriiotureSy  used  for  stables,  &c.    The  employes'  quarters  are  qnite  good  and 
commodious,  and  with  slight  repairs  will  be  all  that  is  needed  for  many  years ;  only 
immediate  want  felt  being  in  stable  and  warehouse  room.     A  good  substantial  stable 
is  now  being  built,  and  steps  are  now  in  progress  to  remove  the  present  warehouse 
from  Rosebud  Landing  to  this  place.  , 

Tlie  reservation, 

while  it  is  broken  and  hilly  in  many  places,  is  yet  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
Indians,  there  being  sufficient  good  land  to  be  found  in  dilferent  localities  to  give 
the  people  farms  of  from  50  to  100  acres,  with  outlying  pastures  and  hay  land. 

No  effort  has  yet  been  made  here  to  give  out  these  lands  in  severalty.  This  should 
be  done  at  once,  as,  until  it  is  done,  no  great  progress  will  be  made. 

Timber, 

Of  this  there  is  now  no  great  quantity  to  be  found  in  one  place,  but  with  care 
there  is  enough  to  last  many  years,  and  the  Indian  mast  be  taught  to  plant  timber^ 
as  all  his  white  neighbors  do. 

Indian  farminrj^ 

Scattered  over  the  reserve  in  every  direction  are  to  be  seen  small  Indian  farms,  in 
extent  from  1  to  25  acres.  Most  of  these  are  under  fence  (post  and  wire),  and  in  many 
instances  evince  considerable  care.  Crops  of  oats,  com,  and  potatoes  are  the  pre- 
vailing productions,  and  many  of  these  ))romise  an  abundant  yield  ;  gar<1ens  also  are 
frequent,  and  melons,  onions,  carrots  and  turnips,  with  other  garden  vegetables,  are 
to  be  found  near  most  of  the  Indian  houses. 

Log  houses  and  stables  generally  covered  with  earth  are  numerous,  but  the  Indian 
''tepee''  is  also  seen  close  beside  these.  These  are  Indian  summer  resorts,  where  he 
betakes  himself  to  escape  from  the  tilth  and  vermin  accumulated  and  engendered  dnr- 
iug  winter.  As  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  these  miserable  hovels  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  ;  for  the  clean,  airy  "tepee"  is  in  all  respects  a  better  summer 
house  Thau  the  dirt-covered,  dirt-tloored  and  poorly  ventilated  log  shanty. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  no  wheat  was  planted  here  during  this  season,, 
either  by  Indians  or  Government.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  a  mistake,  as  wheat  can 
be  produced  here  with  the  same  labor  that  oats  require,  and  is  a  far  more  valuable 
production.  As  this  reserve  is  so  near  a  railroad,  market  is  always  fonnd  where  good 
prices  are  paid,  particularly  during  winter.  I  propose  to  urge  the  Indians  of  this 
reserve  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  lands  the  coming  season  to  wheat-culture 
if  I  can  procure  for  them  the  seed  required. 

The  agency  farm,  of  some  seventy  acres,  is  ably  cared  for  by  the  farmer,  and  the 
crop  of  the  present  season  is  very  fair,  consisting  of  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes. 

Consideraole  land  has  been  broken  up  this  season,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  de- 
sire among  the  Indians  to  have  larger  farms.  Most  of  the  breaking  has  been  done  by 
the  agency  teams  and  employes,  the  Indian  pony  not  being  strong  enough  to  under- 
take successfully  this  heavy  work. 

The  Lower  Bml6  Indians  in  many  respects  are  an  interesting  people.  Independent^ 
outspoken,  and  somewhat  excitable,  thev  are  also  quite  intelligent,  and  at  tim^a 
quite  demonstrative  in  their  manners.  If  once  they  can  be  induced  to  go  to  work  in 
earnest,  I  feel  sure  they  will  make  rapid  progress. 

Cattle  and  horses. 

There  are  fewer  cattle  and  more  ponies  among  these  people  than  there  should  be. 
If  these  useless  ponies  could  be  exchanged  for  good  work-oxen  and  milch-cows  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  settle  these  people  down  and  induce  them  to  industry.  Gren- 
erally  speaking,  they  are  now  taking  good  care  of  the  cattle  they  have.  Some  few 
of  them  have  qnite  a  large  numb(T,  and  are  making  preparations  to  care  for  them 
during  the  coming  winter  by  building  stables  and  putting  up  hay. 

The  great  difficulty  that  exists  in  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  for  the 
agency  nee  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  for  the  cattle  lately  sent  here,  and 
with  the  present  small  number  of  employes  1  fear  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to  make 
adequate  preparations  iu  sheds,  hay,  &c.,  some  of  the  hay  having  to  be  hauled  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles.  The  Indians  are  anxious  to  take  these  cows,  and  are  making  prep- 
arations to  care  for  them.  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  issued  to  the  deserving 
ones,  to  those  who  have  proved  by  the  care  they  have  taken  of  the  animals  heretofore 
given  to  them  that  they  will  care  for  them,  thus  rewarding  them  for  past  good  con- 
duct and  inducing  others  to  follow  their  example. 

Stock-raising. 

The  nature  of  the  land,  as  fax*  as  I  have  seen  it,  seems  to  point  to  this  industry  as 
the  one  thin/;  to  be  profitably  undertaken  here.     I  believe  that  many  of  these  people 
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eao  be  made  to  care  for  small  herds  of  cattle  very  well.  The  grazing  in  summer  i» 
abundant,  water  sufficient  is  found  in  most  localities,  and  the  small  valley  and  creek 
bottoms  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  for  winter  use. 

Goveimment  industrial  school. 

This  school  I  found  had  been  closed  for  some  months  when  I  took  charge.  The  cause 
of  this  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  and  the 'bccurrence 
of  one  or  two  deaths  among  the  children.  I  am  making  preparations  to  reopen  the 
Bchool,  and  having  secured  the  assistance  of  experienced  school  instructors,  I  am  in 
hopes  of  making  it  work  successfully.  The  building  is  in  need  of  extensive  repairs^ 
however,  and  it  will  take  some  time  before  it  can  be  in  full  working  order. 

Missionary  work. 

The  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker,  under  the  direction  of  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hare,  is  in- 
charge  of  missionary  work  on  this  reserve,  and  being  a  full-blood  Indian  himself,  and 
an  educated  man,  has  great  influence  among  the  people.  Mr.  Walker,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  his  young  men,  all  full-blood  Indians,  has  just  finished  an  addi- 
tion to  his  church  which  would  do  credit  to  white  workmen. 

Some  of  these  young  men  have  been  trained  at  Hampton,  and  are  quite  capable 
workmen.  I  have  endeavored  to  employ  these  young  men  at  the  agency  in  the  differ- 
ent shops  and  in  the  office,  but  so  far  have  not  been  able  to  keep  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  willing  to  work  for  the  wages  I  am  allowed 
to  pay  apprentices.  I  am  in  hopes  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  to  have  them  all 
engaged  in  some  industry  for  which  they  shall  seem  best  suited. 

Conclueian. 

Since  my  coming  here  I  have  had  frequent  councils  with  the  Indians  of  both  agencies.. 
The  suVject  that  seeniii  particularly  to  occupy  their  minds  at  present  and  causes  them 
great  disquietude  is  their  reservation.  Some  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Crow 
Creek  or  Lower  Yanktonai  Indians  signed  the  proposed  treaty,  thereby  ceding  to  the 
Government  a  large  portion  of  their  reservation.  They  now  wish  to  withdraw  fi*om 
the  agreement  altogether,  and  so  expressed  themselves  to  the  honorable  members  of 
Senate  committee  who  lately  visited  them  and  counseled  with  them  on  the  subject. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  these  people  tbat  the^  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
their  reservation  is  theirs  permanently,  and  that  they  will  never  be  compelled  to  part 
with  it.  It  has  always  been  their  country ;  they  are  deeply  attached  to  it,  and  are  now 
making  good  improvements  upon  their  allotted  lands.  To  disturb  them  now  would  in 
my  judgment  be  to  destroy  them.  If  any  portion  of  their  lands  is  ever  to  be  sold, 
it  seems  to  me  but  just  that  they  should  reap  the  full  benefit  of  such  sale.  It  is  the 
last  remaining  remnant  of  their  once  grand  domain,  and  if  left  to  them  intact  will 
make  them  eventually  an  independent,  self-sustaining  people;  if  despoiled  of  it,  they 
are  forever  made  dependeut  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  and  the  last  chance 
of  an  independent  existence  is  taken  from  them.  Their  long  unbroken  friendship  for 
the  whites,  when  many  of  the  surrounding  tribes  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  their 
advanoement  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  should  speak  for  them  in  unmistakable  terms^ 
and  secure  to  tbero  forever  the  homes  that  God  has  given  them. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  G,  GASMANN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Bertuold  Agency,  Dakota,  Jugustd,  1883. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  August  1,  just  received,  in  which  you  require 
annual  report  to  reach  Washington  not  a  day  later  than  August  20,  I  submit  this  my 
fourth  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  This  requirement  being  much  earlier 
than  in  former  years,  finds  us  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  with  but  little  time  to  collect 
statistics,  which  will  render  the  report  somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  myself. 

The  number  of  Indians  regularly  drawing  rations  at  tbis  agency  is  1,246,  to  wit: 
Arickarees,  591 ;  Gros  Ventres,  347 ;  Mandans,  308,  with  about  240  Gros  Ventres  and 
Mandans  at  Fort  Buford  who,  as  I  have  been  recently  informed,  expect  to  come  here 
to  remain. 

farming. 

Total  number  of  acres  farmed  during  the  year,  942.  I  regret  to  say  that  ^his  season 
has  been  unfavorable  for  crops  at  this  agency;  Indians  labored  with  commendable  in- 
dustry in  plowing  and  preparing  ground  for  their  various  crops,  whi<?h  weTe  a\\")^\axilft4 
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in  proper  time  in  the  spring.  An  increased  acreage  of  wheat  and  oatn  was  sown  by  the 
Indians.  Last  year  46  heads  of  families  sowed  wheat;  the  present  season  87  sowed 
wheat;  also  "J&  sowed  oats  last  year;  this  season  62  heads  of  families.  Total  wheat 
sown  by  Indians,  227  acres ;  total  oats  sown  by  Indians,  146  acres.  To  date,  91  tons  hay 
have  been  made  by  agency  employes.  The  long  continued  drought,  together  with  hot 
winds  on  the  29th  of  June,  will  reduce  the  yield  to  n  low  average.  Up  to  date  the  rainfall 
since  the  close  of  winter  has  aggregated  but  2^  inches,  with  no  rain  during  the  last 
eev^  weeks.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  with  much  of  the  straw  too  short 
to  bind.  I  estimate  the  yield  of  wheat  at  1,362  bushels:  oats  at  1,752  bushels;  pota- 
toes so  imperfectly  developed  at  this  date  that  an  intelligent  estimate  can  scarcely 
be  made;  from  69  acres!  estimate  the  yield  at  3,450  bushels;  com,  451  acres,  3,157 
bushels;  s^piash,  6  acres,  72  bushels;  beaua,  3()0  bushels,  cultivated  by  the  Govern- 
ment; wheat,  I :{ acres;  estimated  yield,  103  bushels ;  oats,  19  acres,  380  bushels ;  Hvn- 
farian  grass.  U  acres,  6  tons;  potatoes  at  Fort  Stevenson,  2  acres,  estimated  100 
ushels.  There  was  also  broken  on  the  military  reservation  24  acres  for  agriculture, 
in  connection  with  Indian  boarding-school. 

There  was  ground  during  the  year  74,100  pounds  flour  in  agency  grist-mill,  and 
sawed  on  agency  saw-mill  6,235  feet  cottonwood  lumber. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  school  during  the  past  year  wa«  kept  in  session  continuously  for 
ten  consecutive  months,  beginning  Sei>tember  1,  1882,  and  ending  June  30,  1883,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  32.4  pupils;  instruction  was  also  given  by  Miss 
Kauifman  and  Miss  Ferris  to  girls  and  young  women  in  sewing,  making  and  fitting 
dresses  and  other  garments ;  lessons  in  making  bread  were  also  taught  them.  Much 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  regular  attendance,  as  the  school-house  is  situated 
quite  near  the  village,  and  parents  do  not  compel  their  children  to  attend  school. 
School  work  is  in  fairly  prosperous  condition.         '  • 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  military  post  at  Fort  St«venson,  with  the  following  build- 
ings, was,  by  an  order  from  the  War  Department,  turned  over  in  my  care  to  the  Interior 
I^epartraent,  to  be  fitted  up  and  used  for  Indian  boarding  and  industrial  school  in  con- 
nection with  this  agency,  to  wit: 

Five  sets  officers*  quarters,  with  outhouses 

Four  storerooms. 

Two  sets  company  barracks,  with  outhouses. 

One  hospital  building. 

One  building  used  as  offices  and  library. 

One  bakery  building,  with  oven  complete. 

One  corral  and  buildings  ,consisting  of  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  carpenter  shop,  one 
stable  for  animals,  one  grain-house,  one  coal-shed. 

One  cattle  corral,  with  sheds. 

One  root  house. 

One  guard  house. 

It  is  also  understood  that  this  transfer  carries  with  it  the  military  reservation,  which 
I  regard  as  very  important  to  be  used  for  agriculture,  pasturage,  &;c..  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  Indian  boarding  and  industrial  schools.  These  buildmgs 
above  enumerated  contain  sufficient  room  for  the  accommodation  of  several  hundred 
pupils  when  needed  repairs  are  made.  This  school,  the  necessity  of  which  h^  long 
been  felt,  will,  when  in  successful  operation,  supply  a  much  needed  want  in  the  edu- 
catioual  work  of  this  agency,  where  proper  discipUue  with  pupils  can  be  enforced, 
and  regular  attendance  secured. 

• 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

In  former  reports  I  have  given  my  views  upon  the  (juestion  of  having  portions  of 
lands  surveyed  on  this  reservation  to  be  given  Indians  for  permanent  settlement,  and 
urged  the  importance  of  this  measure;  I  am  convinced,  that  if  this  were  done  many 
families  of  this  agencv  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  possessing 
lands  really  and  actually  their  own.  This  desire  to  possess  homes  in  their  own  name, 
and  ri^ht,  is  frequently  expressed  by  them.  This  would  also  serve  in  a  great  degree 
to  dissipat'C  their  desire  for  going  in  large  parties  on  hunting  and  visiting  expeditions, 
as  the  love  of  home  and  its  duties  would  fully  occupy  their  time.  These  Indians  have 
for  many  years  been  congregated  in  one  compact  village  with  no  facilities  for  raising  or 
caring  for  stock,  no  incentives  for  making  comfortable  homes  or  permanent  improve- 
ments. As  no  white  man  would  improve  lands  for  which  he  had  no  assurance  of  title, 
so  these  Indians  will  not  leave  their  village,  around  which  is  the  accumulation  of 
filth  and  garbage  of  many  years,  until  some  provision  is  made  for  giving  them  homes 
of  their  own.  If  Jands  were  given  them  in  severalty,  being  assured  that  they  could 
lioJd  them,  they  would  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  with  the  knowledge  of  real 
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owneiship.  In  my  jnd^entthis  measure  more  than  any  other  would  tend  to  speed- 
tbeiu  on  the  way  to  civilization  and  self-support.  I  trust  you  will  present  this 
matter  with  your  recommendation  for  prompt  action  to  Conj^ress  in  the  early  part 
of  the  approaching  session,  and  also  that  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  be  made  ior  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  improvements  of  lauds  thus  given  them.  I  deem  it  im- 
portant that  to  each  family  making  settlement  should  be  issued  one  yoke  of  oxen  and 
SQch  farm  implements  as  are  indispensably  necesnary  for  the  cultivation  of  said  lands. 
As  I  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  this  measure  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  your  jvor 
able  consideration  upon  this  subject. 

The  feeling  of  insecurity  expressed  by  these  ludians  in  the  possession  of  lands,  unless 
held  by  actual  title,  isintensiiiedfrom  the  fact  that  in  April,  1880,  that  portion  of  this 
reservation  which  was  required  to  fiilfill  the  grant  made  by  Congress  to  the  Northern 
Railroad  Company  to  complete  the  **  forty  mile  limit,"  was  taken  irom  the  south  part 
to  the  extont  of  more  than  half  the  territory  of  their  entire  reservation.  This  they 
state  was  arbitrarily  done  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  This  act  of  bad  faith 
ou  the  pai*t  of  the  Government  has,  on  many  occasions,  been  made  the  subject  of  severe 
complaint,  and  it  does  not  avail  to  satisfy  their  injured  feelings  toward  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  portion  of  territory  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  amount  taken  was  given 
them  on  the  north.  They  assert  the  amount  added  is  less  than  half  the  number  of 
acres  taken ;  that  the  laud  is  rough  and  undesirable,  and,  moreover,  they  had  not  been 
consults,  and  would  not  have  consented  to  such  transaction.  This  question  is  agi- 
tated at  present  because  their  ponies  are  frequently  found  in  possession  of  white  set- 
tlers near  the  line,  who  refuse  to  surrender  them  unless  payment  be  made  for  alleged 
damage  done  their  crops.  These  Indians  are  also  aware  that  the  right  of  way  for 
railroads  through  other  Indian  reservations  was  secured  by  treaty  and  purchase, 
from  which  other  tribes  now  receive  money  annuities,  and  much  larger  quantities  of 
commissary  supplies  than  are  given  Fort  Berthold  Indians.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
them,  as  they  fully  believe  that  because  they  are  weak  the  Governinent  has  taken 
advantage  of  them  and  dealt  unjustly  with  them.  They  often  assert  that  the  white 
man's  government  would  not  dare  to  treat  the  more  powerful  and  warlike  Sioux  in 
anch  a  manner.  And  now  they  are  informed  that  because  there  are  no  treaty  stipula- 
tions to  fulfill  with  them  they  can  no  longer  be  piovided  with  certain  supplies  which 
they  formerly  enioyed.  I  am  constrained  to  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  answer  these 
complainings,  which  seem  to  be  well  taken,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  myself  or  to 
the  Indians.  ••»##• 

INDIAN   POLICK. 

My  police  force  now  consists  of  ten  men.  These  were  carefully  select-ed  from  the 
three  tribes  of  this  agency :  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans.  Almost  uninrer- 
ropted  good  order  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year,  which  I  attribute  largely  to  the 
moral  effect  of  these  Indian  policemen.  They  seem  to  fully  realize  tteir  responsi- 
bility, and  are  careful  and  vigilant  in  maintaiuing  ^ood  order.  I  feel  that  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  these  Indians  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  cannot  be 
found  in  the  United  States  a  village  having  a  like  number  of  inhabitants* of,  white 
people,  which,  even  with  all  their  superiority  of  intelligence,  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  civilization,  has  not  had  many  more  cases  of  disorderly  conduct,  violations  of 
law,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  than  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  among  ^hese 
fiimple-minded,  honest,  well-disposed  people.  No  case  of  drunkenness,  or  even  the 
D8e  of  intoxicating  beverages  by  ludians  of  this  agency,  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
daring  the  past  year. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  in  charge  of  the  ^'American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation,^' under  the  direction  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  resident  minister,  who  is  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  work  assigned  him,  and  zealous  in  his  ettorU  to  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  Religious  services  are  held  in  a  neat  chapel 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  each  Sabbath  throughout  the  year.  School,  with  Miss 
Ward,  teacher,  has  been  kept  nine  months  from  September  1, 1882,  to  May  31,  1883, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  12  pupils. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  died  at  this  agency  Pierre  Ganeaux,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  92  years.  The  death  of  this  eood  man  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Although  an  Indian,  his  sunny  life,  his  strict  integrity,  his  high  sense  of 
justice  and  honor,  and  his  unyielding  devotion  to  the  Government,  aud  his  wise  coun- 
sel to  his  people  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  make  us  deeply  feel  that  a 
good  man  has  gone. 

In  concltision  I  would  say  that  progress  in  civilization  among  these  Indians  is  ap- 
parent to  all,  their  good  deportment  and  obedience  are  alike  commendable.  In  many 
things  they  are  helpless  and  depeudcLt,  and  deserve  sympathy  and  kind  treatment. 
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When  treated  as  men,  they  seem  elevated  in  their  own  estimation,  and  appreciate 
teaching  when  led  to  believe  that  their  own  well-being  is  considered. 

1  send  herewith  statistical  report  of  agency  affairs,  also  annual  report  of  school 
teacher. 

For  the  considerate  manner  in  which  my  efforts  in  discharge  of  duties  in  connectiott 
with  affairs  of  this  agency  have  been  regarded  in  the  past,  and  the  usual  promptness 
with  which  requests  peitaining  to  the  service  have  been  granted,  and  tne  nnifom^ 
kioAness  of  the  honorable  Commissioner,  I  am  profoundly  thankful. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  KAUFFMAN, 

United  States  Indian  AgenU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfaiks. 
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Pine  Ridge  Agekcy,  Dakota, 

Augmt  10,  18b3. 

8iR :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indians  of 
the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota. 

the  INDIANS. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  8,000  Indians  present  and  carried  on  the  agency  roll* 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  of  which  7,800  were  Ogalalla  Siou^,  and  200  Northern 
Cheyennes. 

the  nokthern  cheyennes. 

These  '*  Bedouins  of  the  Desert,"  as  compared  with  the  Sioux,  have  remained  in  their 
normal  condition  of  general  worthle^ssness  und^r  their  officially  recognized  chief,  '^  Lit- 
tle Chief."  Some  have  gone  North  to  the  Big  Horn  country,  some  have  returned,  none 
have  built  houses,  none  have  adopted  civilized  costumes,  none  have  engaged  in  freight- 
ing, but  have  passed  their  time  in  dancing,  wandering  around  the  country,  and  occa- 
sionally making  a  raid  on  the  aj^ent's office  to  inform  him  that  they  are  guileless  children 
of  nature;  that  the  "Great  Spirit"  gave  them  this  land;  that  they  are  constitutionally 
opposed  to  labor,  Scg.  I  sometimes  suggest  to  them  that  some  day  when  the  ''Great 
Father's"  storehouses  become  empty  of  rations,  they  may  have  to  try  the  experiment 
of  sitting  on  a  hill  and  howling  to  the  ''Great  Spirit"  for  something  to  eat,  and  pa- 
tiently await  a  fall  of  heavenly  manna.  To  the  credit  of  the  young  men  of  the  Chey- 
ennes I  would  report,  however,  that  they  have  within  a  few  days,  withdrawn  from 
the  leadership  of  "Little  Chief,"  and  have  decided  to  engage  in  freighting  and  other 
labor.  This  action  on  their  part  has  hurt  the  chief's  feelings,  so  I  presume  it  will  l>e  in 
order  for  that  ancient  and  superannuated  aborigine  to  visit  his  "  Great  Father"  this 
winter  for  sympathy.  This  will  furnish  a  fine  opportunity  for  some  of  the  visionary 
experts  on  the  Indian  question  living  in  Washington  and  vicinity,  to  coddle  the  old 
gentleman,  and  tell  him  what  a  wicked  and  dishonest  man  his  agent  is,  and  how  sad 
that  a  man  of  his  ability  should  be  so  wanting  in  lovely  Christian  character  and  moral 
balance. 

THE  northern  OR  SITTING  BULL  SIOUX. 

This  portion  of  the  Ogalallas,  some  600  in  number,  are  progressing  in  a  remarkable 
manner  as  compared  with  the  regular  agency  Indians.  House  building  and  other  la- 
bor is  carried  on  by  them  to  a  greater  extent,  comparatively  ;  audi  will  venturnto  state 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the  Indians  who  have  lived  for  years 
on  the  reservations  and  been  experimented  with,  and  fairly  spoiled  by  a  constantly 
changing  and  theroretical  Indian  policy.  I  would  at  any  time  prefer  almost  to  deal 
with  wild  Indians  Jnst  in  from  the  warpath  than  with  the  majority  of  pampered  and 
demoralized  agency  Indians. 

THE  INDIANS  GENERALLY. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Indians,  as  a  body,  show  evidence  of  decided  progress  during  the 
past  year,  rapidly  abandoning  their  savage  customs,  and  adopting  civiliz^ition,  scat- 
tering their  abodes  more  and  more,  so  that  frequent  disputes  arise  relating  to  loca- 
tions and  building  sites.  The  creek  bott'Oms  for  from  10  to  20  miles  up  and  down  the 
running  streams  lor  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  ageucy,  are  now  nearly  all  taken 
up,  the  more  progressive  Indians  moving  out  of  the  villages  and  settling  in  between. 
Dancing  is  diminishing  rapidly,  and  the  attendance  on  church  increasing. 

HOUSE  BUILDING. 

The  construction  of  houses  has  averaged  well  with  the  four  preceding  years, 
About  100  having  been  built  in  the  past  twelve  months,  so'that  now  we  have  on  the 
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fcaervation  6^  substantial  log  liouseR,  giving  shelter  to  over  half  of  the  Indian  families 
on  the  reserve.  This  speaks  well  for  our  Indians,  considering  the  fact  that  five  years 
Ago,  and  prior,  not  an  Indian  family  lived  in,  or  coald  be  induced  to  live  in,  anything 
bat  a  canvas  or  ttkin  lodge. 

These  houses  are  built  hy  the  Indians  themselves,  or  by  men  employed  by  them, 
the  Goveminent  supplying  nothing  but  the  window-sash,  nails,  hinges,  locks,  and 
Tongh  lumber  for  casings,  so  that  the  expense  to  the  Government  is  very  little.  The 
bouses  are,  of  course,  not  provided  with  board  floors,  for  the  reason  that  the  MU|||ply 
of  lumber  is  barely  sufficient  for  casings  and  doors.  I  need  not  urge  the  necessity  of, 
in  every  way,  encouraging  the  Indians  in  this  enterprise. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  have  taken  good  care  of  the  stock  cows  issued  to  them, 
and  the  increase  has  been  marked.  Some  of  the  bauds,  noticeably  Red  Cloud's  ana 
bis  adherenrs,  have  not  cared  lor  their  stock,  relying  on  the  fact  that  there  is  yet  due 
tbem  many  years  of  rations  under  the  treaty,  and,  of  course,  going  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  useless  to  work  for  a  living  when  you  are  given  plenty  to  eat  without 
doinj;  so.  The  public  may  re»t  assured  that  until  the  policy  of  rewarding  worthless 
tbiefs  and  Indians  who  persistently  oppose  any  eflbrts  toward  sell-support  is  changed, 
not  much  practical  progress  toward  self-support  will  be  made. 

Theoretical  experts  ou  the  Indiau  question  in  their  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles app«'ar  to  havereceutlv  discovered  that  our  Indians  are  '*  natural-born  herders," 
for,  see  their  numerous  henls  of  horses  ;  hence  the  Indian  problem  is  solved.  **  Give 
tbem  cows  ;  "  **  Why  has  not  some  one  thought  of  this  before,"  &c.  The  theory  is 
good,  but  the  practice  fails,  and  for  the  following  leasons:  The  horse  is  good  to  ride 
ou,  and  the  cow  is  ^ood  to  eat. 

Under  the  nonsensical  treaties  at  present  in  force  these  people  are  guaranteed  plenty 
of  beef  to  eat,  whether  they  work  or  not,  so  what  earthly  object  has  an  Indian  in 
going  to  the  trouble  and  labor  of  raising  beef  f  Tfie  consequence  is  that  he  either  per- 
mits his  cows  and  bulls  to  stray  ott*  or  eats  them.  The  Government  should  reward 
the  working  Indian  and  ignore  the  lazy,  careless  one,  but  it,  as  a  rule,  does  the  oppo- 
site. Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  few  years  ago,  Spotted  Tail,  chief  of  the  Brnl^  Sioux, 
wben  asked  by  the  Missouri  River  Sioux,  how  it  was  that  the  Brul6s  and  Ogalallas, 
wbo  were  always  op])osing  the  Government,  received  more  rations  than  themselves, 
'wbo  had  been  at  peace  for  years,  replied:  **Yon  Christian  Indians  ou  the  Missouri 
River  are  too  good.  Why  don't  you  take  off  the  white  inau's  breeches  you  are  wearing, 
pot  on  a  breech  clout,  howl  a  little,  get  brave,  and  the  white  man  will  ^ive  you  plenty 
to  eat  f"  When,  last  August,  it  became  necessary  for  me  as  the  agent  tor  the  Govern- 
ment,  to  check  Red  Cloud,  the  so-called  chief  of  the  Ogalallas,  in  his  ridiculous  as- 
«Qinption  of  authority  and  opposition  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians,  which  ho  was 
induced  to  do  under  scheming  white  influence,  there  was  a  perfect  newspaper  panic. 

AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  had  an  unusually  abundant  rainfall  this  year,  and  wherever  the  cereals 
and  other  seed  have  been  planted  the  yield  has  been  good,  but  the  same  obstacle 
tbat  exists  to  these  people  making  stock  raising  a  practical  success  opposes  in  a  more 
marked  degree  their  becoming  agriculturists,  for  there  is  more  labor  connected  with 
raising  grain  than  with  raising  stock,  and  the  Indian,  being  a  camiverous  species  of 
tbfi  human  family,  has  not  much  use  for  grain  unless  he  can  have  it  served  up  in  the 
tbape  of  hot  rolls  and  buckwheat  cakes  in  a  Washington  hotel. 

FREIGHTING. 

This  enterprise  has  been  as  successful  as  usual.  There  have  been  engaged  in  the 
"Work  al>out  five  hundred  wagons  driven  by  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Of  Indian  sup- 
plies, there  have  been  hauled  from  the  terminus  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
130  miles  distant,  during  the  past  twelve  mouths  2,501,059  pounds,  for  which  the  In- 
dians earned  and  were  paid  in  cash  $:55,192.13.  There  have  been  hauled  in  addition 
about  1,000,000  pounds  of  traders'  and  other  supplies.  The  Indian  teamsters  are  all 
young  men  and  have  proved  themselves  honest  and  trustworthy  in  the  care  of  their 
loads. 

SAVING   OF   SUPPLIES. 

There  has  been  saved  on  the  issue  of  supplies  about  $50,000  worth,  and,  as  a  partial 
result  of  the  acciimnlated  savings  of  previous  years  of  ray  management  here,  requisi- 
tion has  been  made  for  subsistence  for  the  jiresent  fiscal  year  as  against  that  of  last 
year  as  follows : 
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Sapplies.  Last  year.    This  year. 


I  PaundM.     I  Pmmdi. 

Beans 24,e25  8,000 

Coffee , >. I  100.053  }  60,000 

Corn 250,000  I  None. 

Flour 800,000  1.  750,000 

Hard  bread i  100, 000  ;  None. 

Oats I  10, 000  None. 

Salt 40,000  None. 

Suarar  1  175,075  80,000 

Tobacco t  12, 000  None. 


Notwithstanding  tbis  saving,  the  Indians  do-not  present  an  emaciated  appearance, 
and  they  are  happy  and  contented. 


SUPPIJKS. 

The  quality  of  the  supplies  has  been  excellent  and  the  quantity  ample,  and  the  prices 
pakl  noticeably  low  as  compared  with  the  market  quotations. 

EDUCATION. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  six  day  schools  have  been  kept  in  active  operation, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  each,  which  is  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty  of  1868.  The  schools  are  located  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  40  miles  from  the 
acency.  As  some  of  the  other  villages  promise  me  a  good  attendance  in  case  more 
schools  are  located,  I  hope  to  see  these  people  provided  with  ten  schools  by  this  time 
next  year.  The  effect  of  the  schools  is  excellent  in  many  ways.  We  hope  to  open 
the  new  boarding  school  this  fall,  in  case  the  requisite  funds  are  forthcoming.  When 
it  is  opened  the  attendance  will  be  good. 

CHURCH  AND  MISSIONARY. 

The  Episcopal  church  and  mission  located  at  this  agency  are  doing  well.  Converts 
are  being  rapidly  made,  and  the  church  attendance  is  more  than  the  capacit}^  of  the 
building. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Indians  are  rapidly  adopting- our  system  of  medicine.  There  were  treated  by 
the  agency  physician  in  the  past  year  2,015  cases,  and  as  the  present  physician  ap- 
pointed here  Julv  Ist,  had  for  treatment  during  the  month  of  July  450  patients,  the 
number  will  probably  donble  for  the  coming  year. 

TRADERS. 

On  the  principle  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  we  are  well  supplied  with 
traders,  having  six  white,  one  half-breed,  and  three  Indian  stores. 

THE  POUCE. 

The  police,  numbering  lifty  members,  have  kept  up  their  reputation  for  efficiency. 
Whisky  and  crime  are  unknown  on  the  reserve,  and  the  hinges  on  the  guard-house 
door  are  rusting  through  disuse.  The  Indians  fully  recognize  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  police,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  these  large  agencies  without  the 
police  organization. 

THE   INDIAN  POUCY. 

As  I  am  somewhat  of  a  '*  tender-foot,"  having  lived  with  these  people  for  but  seven 
or  eight  years,  it  may  appear  presumption  for  me  to  advance  any  views  in  connection 
with  the  experts  that  frequently  ventilate  themselves  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  hope 
I  mdy  be  excused  for  venturing  a  few  remarks  on  what  appears  to  be  a  superfluity  of 
bunkum  and  red  tape  in  the  management  of  Indians  by  Congress.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  for  memoers  of  Congress  and  officials  to  resolve  that  these  Indians  must 
become  self-supporting,  to  make  spread-eagle  speeches  as  to  how  to  make  stock 
raisers  and  agriculturists  of  them.  It  is  interestin|i:  to  read  agents  reports  of  how 
their  good  Inaians  love  to  work,  and  how  they  are  rapidly  becoming  9tlf -supporting ^  &c.. 
but  the  fact  is,  the  Indians  ar^  a  long  way  from  being  self-supporting,  and  never  will 
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until  there  is  a  ra^Uca]  change  in  the  system.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  lack  of  money 
ftppropriated  for  this  agency,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  set  aside  for  what  is  not 
required,  and  our  everlasting  red  tape  prevents  iis  being  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  snbsistence  and  other  supplies  allowed  and  furnished  my  Indians  are  ample,  in 
(act  more  than  sufficient.  If  not,  how  is  it  that  I  can  save  $50,000  per  year  on  the 
isBoe  of  supplies  f  What  earthly  inducement  or  reason  can  be  aflvanced  why  an  In- 
dian shonld  go  to  work  and  earn  his  own  liviug  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  when  an 
indulgent  Government  furnishes  him  more  than  he  wants  to  eat  and  clothes  him  for 
nothing?  Select  8,000  whites  of  the  pauper  class,  or  send  8,000  of  the  ''assisted  emi- 
grant«^'  to  this  reservation,  feed  them  as  you  do  these' Indians,  and  they  would  hold 
a  caucus  and  vote  to  assassinate  the  first  one  of  their  number  who  attempted  to  be- 
come self-supporting. 

What  wo  require  /ure  less  supplies  and  more  skilled  labor  and  employes.  What 
can  I  do  as  an  agent  to  teach  8,000  Indians  agriculture  with  one  farmer  f  It  is  simply 
a  farc«  and  a  burlesoue.  Our  Indians  are  scattered  out  on  five  creeks,  taking  up  100 
miles  of  bottoms.  Tnere  shonld  be  at  least  live  farmera.  We  have  one  physician  to 
care  for  8,000  Indians  scattered  out  for  40  miles.  He  is  kept  all  the  time  at  the  agency, 
attending  to  office  business.  He  should  have  at  least  two  assistants  employed  in  the 
villages.  The  same  is  ti  ue  of  all  the  other  employes,  one  blacksmith,  one  wheelwright,, 
one  carpenter  to  8,000  Indians;  yet  we  are  told  the  Indian  must  be  instructed  how  to  work, 
to  become  self* supporting.  W^hat  good  does  it  do  these  Indians  for  their  agent  to  econ- 
omize to  the  extent  of  $50,000  yearly  in  the  issue  of  supplies  f  It  does  not  give  them 
a  single  extra  employ^,  for  the  reason  that  our  red  tape  says  that  the  money  having 
been  appropriated  for  a  specified  purpose;,  t.  e.,  the  purchsse  of  food,  cannot  be  made 
use  of  t<o  employ  instructors  to  teach  the  Indians  to  raise  their  own  supplies. 

Another  piece  of  pure  red  tape  is  the  regulation  which  limits  the  amount  of  white 
emp]oy6  fnnd  at  any  one  agency  to  $6,000  per  year,  which  may  at  the  discretion  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  increased  to  $10,000,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
that  amount.  This  leaves  even  the  honorable  Secretary  powerleas,  so  that  this  agency 
to-day,  with  its  8,000  Indians,  can,  under  the  law,  be  allowed  no  more  than  an  agency 
of  800  Indians.  When  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  in  1879  the. entire  duty  of 
the  agent  was  to  act  as  a  national  poor-master,  dishing  out  rations.  Since  then  the 
Indians  have  scattered  out  farming,  erected  025  houses,  engaged  500  wagons  in  freight- 
ing, built  135  miles  of  telegraph  line,  opened  up  six  day-schools,  began  stock-raising 
with  1,500  head  of  cows  and  bulls,  employed  40  mowing  machinesin  putting  up  hay, 
employed  a  police  force  of  50  members,  received  a  winter's  beef  herd  of  6,000  animala 
to  be  cared  for,  kept  a  saw,  planing,  shingle,  and  corn  mill,  going,  and  advanced  in 
every  respect  in  civilization,  thereby  entailing  the  neceasity  for  an  increased  force  of 
skilled  white  employ^  and  instructors;  and  yet  that  nonsensical  $10,000  white  em- 
ploy^ clause  still  survives.  Without  change  in  legislation  and  system  in  appropriating 
the  fnnds  for  the  expenses  of  the  service  these  Indians  will  not  become  self-support- 
ing until  the  angel  Gabriel  sounds  the  second  call,  and  the  poor  heathen  awake  in 
the  dim  and  uncertain  hereafter,  when  subsisting  on  a  light  diet  of  air,  there  will  be 
DO  necessity  of  any  self-supporting  scheme. 

In  this  matter  the  Department  and  the  officials  of  the  service  are  powerless.  It 
requires  pretty  much  all  of  their  time  to  get  the  regular  appropriations  through,  let 
alone  any  new  legislation.  The  remedy  remains  with  Congress,  and  I  would  suggest, 
as  far  as  the  Sionx  are  concerned,  that  each  agency  be  made  independent,  and  this 
communal  system  of  supplying  eight  or  nine  Sionx  agencies  out  of  a  common  money- 
box be  discontinued.  Where  one  agency  advances  another  agency  retrogrades,  and 
thus  neutralizes  any  resulting  good.  Divide  the  Sioux  reserve,  giving  each  agency  a 
reserve  by  itself  to  care  for,  and  have  legal  ownership  and  control  over.  (I  hope  I  may 
not  be  accused  of  making  this  recommendation  in  the  interest  of  some  railroad  mo- 
nopoly. )  Let  Congress  make  appropriations  for  each  Sioux  agency  separately,  and 
not  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  so  much  for  clothing,  so  much  for  subsistence,  so 
much  for  transportation,  so  much  for  white  employes,  so  much  for  Indian  employ^ 
eo  much  for  schools,  so  much  for  interpreters,  &c.,  but  make  the  appropriation  for  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  service  at  such  an  agency  to  be  disbursed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Then,  If  an  agent  can  economize  in  the  use 
of  his  supplies,  it  will  act  as  au  incentive  that  his  Indians  will  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  saving  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  absolutely  nerossary  employes. 

It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  for  members  of  Congress  and  the  superior  officials  of  the 
•ervice,  to  realize  the  fact  that  occasionally,  after  an  agent  has  lived  for  several  years 
amon^  the  Indians,  he  may  have  gained  nearly  as  sound  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
qoeetioD  as  the  visionary  and  theoretical  crauks  that  hang  aronnd  the  Department 
and  lobbies  of  Congress,  trotting  antiquated  and  superannuated  chiefs  around  as  sam- 
ples and  representatives  of  the  Indian  as  he  is  on  the  reservation. 

The  Indians'  hearts  have  been  made  to  feel  good  recently  by  the  report  that  an 
Mgnst  committee  from  Congress  is  on  its  way  hither  to  figure  on  the  Indian  jprob- 
Ism,  and  we  are  in  hopes  thjat  if  winter  does  not  strike  us  too  soon,  or  Vine  Ridge 
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•does  not  prove  too  far  distant  from  Pullman  sleepers,  they  will  finally  reach  here  and 
much  henefit  may  result. 

In  the  mean  time  the  agent  remains  patiently  awaiting  another  investigation,  or 
that  threatened  indictment  before  the  grand  jury.  He  feels  lonesome  without  an  in- 
spector or  two  camping  with  him. 

I  have  to  express  to  the  employ^*  my  a])preciation  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  performed  their  duty,  wnile  subjected  to  the  unwarranted  and  abusive  attacks 
made  on  them  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  the  confidence  placed  in  me  by  yourself  and  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  year,  and  your  valuable  support, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


RosKBUD  Indian  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  15,  18^3. 

Sir:  Herewith,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency : 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  acency  August  11,  1882,  receiving  and  receipting  for  all 
public  property  T  which  had  taken  some  four  days  to  invoice)  transferred  to  me  in  good 
order,  by  Generel  John  Cook,  whom  I  succeeded.  I  found  afiairs  in  a  very  peaceful  and 
harmonious  condition ;  the  little  excitement  at  an  adjoining  agency  did  not  affect 
these  people  in  the  least  degree.  All  appeared  happy  and  contented.  I  was  gratified 
at  the  reception  tendered  to  me  by  the  chiefs,  head  men,  and  individual  Indians — no 
less  so  by  employes  and  others  located  at  the  agency  in  various  capacities.  The  In- 
dians met  in  council  to  welcome  me,  and  by  expressions  from  many  manifested  their 
desire  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  their  white  brethren,  obey  the  "Great  Father's" 
wishes,  advance  in  civilization,  and  asked  my  assistance  to  these  ends,  all  of  which  I 
most  heartily  indorsed  and  promised.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  promises 
liave  been  fulfilled  to  a  commendible  degree,  and  the  friendly  expressions  then  made 
have  not  proved  words  only.  The  cordial  reception  tendered  to  myself  was  evidently 
from  no  discontent  toward  my  predecessor.  The  friendly  feeling  appeared  to  be  extended 
to  him  in  equal  degree,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  the  chiefs  and  Indians  met  to 
express  to  him  their  good  feeling  and  to  wish  him  well. 

CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Several  additions,  changes,  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  at  this  agency  have 
been  proposed,  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  the  Indian  Office.  Some  of  these  have 
been  completed,  among  which  are  the  enlargement  of  the  commissary  warehouse  by 
adding  30  feet  thereto,  in  which  a  new  issue  office  has  been  made,  much  needed  from  the 
exposed  location  of  the  old  room  to  the  extreme  cold,  making  it  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance for  the  employes  to  remain  thereto  perform  their  duties;  the  danger  from  fire  by 
overheating,  as  also  the  sutfering  to  the  people  coming  daily  for  their  supplies.  The 
new  issue  house  is  convenient  and  comfortable  for  both  employes  and  people  at  all 
seai»ons.  It  has  also  increased  the  much  needed  storage  capacity  of  this  warehouse 
by  the  space  occupied  by  the  old  issue  room  and  the  upper  floor  over  the  new  one, 
giving  ample  space  for  the  storage  of  the  annual  supplies. 

An  additional  warehouse,  30  by  70  feet,  has  also  been  erected  for  the  storage  of  annuity 
and  other  goods,  heretofore  scatt<ired  over  the  agency  wherever  protection  could  be 
had — very  inconvenient  and  impossible  of  classification  for  distribution.  This  gives 
ample  storage  room  for  all  purposes. 

The  office  has  been  made  comfortable  by  a  new  floor,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
tarred  paper,  and  weather-boarded  with  siding. 

A  new  dispensary  has  been  b  lilt  adjoining  the  business  office,  and  connected 
therewith,  opening  into  the  interpreter's  room;  also  into  the  Indian  council-room, 
a  convenience  over  the  old  building  and  its  aiTangements  fully  appreciated  by  all 
interested. 

The  agency  barn,  a  very  poor  building,  with  board  roof,  built  but  two  years  ago, 
had  become  dilapidated  and  very  unsafe,  endangering  the  lives  of  man  and  beast  if 
in  it  at  the  time  of  the  not  infrequent  high  winds  of  this  country.  This  has  been 
almost  entirely  torn  down  and  rebuilt  with  shingle  roof,  and  is  now  a  good  and  reliable 
building. 

Authority  has  been  received  and  the  material  purchased  for  other  buildings,  which 
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are  now  in  course  of  coDsiructioD.    The  buildings  finished  and  inside  of  the  inclosure 
have  been  painted,  giving  a  decided  by  improved,  appearance  to  the  agency  proper. 

SCHOOLS  AND  FDUCATION. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  no  school  at  the  agency,  and  more  so  to  learn  the  opinion 
advanced  by^y  predecessor  in  his  report  and  to  myself  that  *^  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  day-schools  on  a  reservation  are  and  will  be  a  failure/'  Notwithstand- 
ing this  opinion  has  been  indorsed  by  others,  I  am  loath  to  believe  it  correct,  fully 
realizing  that  my  own  case  would  induce  me  to  adopt  and  act  upon  this  opinion.  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  make  an  effort,  and,  by  so  doing,  prove  the  truth  or  error  of  this 
statement.  I  have  converted  the  old  dispensary  building  into  a  school-house,  with 
two  school-rooms,  with  capacity  for  30  scholars  in  each.  One  of  these  was  finished 
ready  for  use  in  June ;  being  late,  it  was  thought  better  success  might  attend  its  open- 
ing if  delayed  till  cooler  weather  in  September.  If  the  attendance  is  what  I  hope  it 
may  be,  the  second  room  will  be  prepared  and  furniture  asked  for.  I  have  authority 
to  build  two  school-houses,  to  be  located  where  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  In- 
dians. The«e  are  in  course  of  construction.  I  hope*  to  have  them  bu^lt  and  fur- 
nished ready  for  occupancy  during  September.  Should  I  succeed  in  obtaining  suita- 
ble teachers,  who  would  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  in  the  vi- 
cinity, I  have  little  fear  of  failure,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  desires  of  Indians  of  dif- 
ferent localities  to  have  these  schools  built  in  their  vicinity  with  the  promise  that 
their  children  shall  attend. 

It  is  doubtless  the  most  efiicient  way  to  instruct  Indian  youths  to  send  them  to 
Carlisle  or  other  industrial  schools  o£f  the  reservation  if  possible,  or  in  boarding- 
schools  of  like  character  on  the  reservation,  in  everv  case  away  from  home  influences. 
At  best  but  a  small  percentage  of- the  children  and  youth  of  this  agency  can  be  ac- 
commodated at  such  schools,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  day-schools  under  proper  man- 
agement should  not  be  provided  as  preparatory  to  the  boarding-school.  If  the  treaty 
stipulations  with  these  Indians  were  complied  with  (one  teacher  for  every  30  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  between  six  and  sixteen ),  many  schools  would  have  to  be  erected 
and  many  teachers  employed,  and,  as  I  believe  with  much  good  to  this  people. 

No  expenditure  having  been  made  at  this  agency  in  that  direction,  while  large 
sums  have  been  expended  at  every  other  agency  for  like  purposes,  I  hope  that  lib- 
eral appropriations  may  be  allowed,  and  that  the  long  projectea  and  talked  of  board- 
ing-school, for  which  plans  have  been  made  and  remodeled  several  times  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  but  as  yet  not  finished,  may  soon  become  adopted,  and  the 
bnilding  ordered  built.  I  see  no  reason  why  industrial  schools  should  not  be  adopted 
at  an  agency,  where  boys  may  be  taught  trades,  and  girls  household  work  as  else- 
where, with  less  expense,  and  more  benefit  by  bringing  the  several  industries  taught 
to  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  other  Indians,  old  and  young. 

There  have  been  kept  at  this  agency  the  past  winter  and  spring  two  mission  day- 
schools,  with  two  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen  scholars  in  each. 

Twenty-nine  students  came  home  from  Carlisle  one  year  ago  ;  twelve  of  these  re- 
turned with  twenty-one  others — in  all,  thirty- three  going  from  here  in  November  last. 
One  of  this  number  died  en  route  returning  home  sick.  There  were  in  addiion 
thirty-five  at  the  different  missionary  schools  during  the  past  year.  The  great  re- 
Inetance  of  Indians  to  send  their  children  a  long  distance  away  to  school,  largely  on 
account  of  the  liability  to  sickness  by  the  change,  often  gives  rise  to  the  question, 
why  cannot  this  agency  have  a  good  t^oarding  or  other  school,  as  others  have ;  ana 
how  long  will  it  be  before  we  will  have  such  schools  here  f 

AGRICULTURE. 

Certainly  this  location  could  not  have  been  selected  for  an  Indian  agency  for  its 
agricultural  advantages.  Surrounded  hj  barren  sand  hills,  far  from  what  little  tim- 
ber- there  is,  so  Jittle  arable  land  to  cultivate,  where  the  same  number  of  white  men 
as  Indians  could  not  make  a  living  if  dependent  on  the  product  of  the  soil,  why 
should  or  can  Indians  be  expected  to  become  nelf-sustaining  by  engaging  in  agricult- 
ure f  The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  country  is  the  many  small  creeks  running 
through  it.  On  the  banks  of  these  there  are  many  tracts  that  can  be  and  are  culti  vated. 
Those  who  persevere  against  the  disadvantages  of  country  and  climate  certainly 
deserve  credit. 

By  long  and  earnest  persuasion,  and  with  the  precept  and  example  of  several  of 
the  older  men,  many  youn^r  ones  have  been  induced  to  work  and  till  the  soil  in 
small  pieces  this  year;  while  a  majority  of  the  able-bodied  men  have  during  the 
past  year  performed  labor  more  or  less.  Much  of  it  has  been  unproductive  for 
want  of  intelligent  supervision,  which  has  been  overcome  in  a  large  degree  by  the 
employment  of  a  practical  farmer,  who  has  visited  the  different  localities,  instructed 
ana  encouraged  the  Indian  in  his  work  on  bia  laud.    It  ia  the  first  time  suo\i  msvmV 
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ance  has  been  given,  and  it  has  been  fully  appreciated  with  I  hope  i^ood  resnlts.  I 
am  advised  that  fully  three  times  as  many  are  tilling  the  soil  this  year  as  at  any 
previous  time.  Should  the  8eaeou  prove  favorable  and  their  crops  make  satisfaotorv 
returns,  this  number  may  reasonably  hope  to  be  increased  another  year,  several  hav- 
ing been  induced  to  prepare  land  by  breaking  for  next  year's  cultivation.  The  seed 
received,  consisting  of  com,  potatoes,  and  garden  seeds  of  all  kinds,  I  distributed 
to  all  who  promised  to  plant.  Sample  prod  ucts  from  several  parties  have  been  brought 
to  show  the  result  of  their  labor,  which  do  them  credit.  There  are  fifteen  farms  of 
larger  dimensions,  from  10  to  75  acres  each,  on  which  are  small  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
ana  with  good  promise  of  larger  corn  crops,  fine  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

WIRE  FENCING. 

Many  crops  are  lost  and  much  discouragement  occasioned  for  the  want  of  proper 
fences  around  the  cultivated  fields.  Much  labor  is  expended  by  Indians  in  making 
fences  with  poles  and  brush,  little  or  no  protection  from  the  roving  ponies  and  cattle 
when,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  whole  family  is  away.  Fencing  wire  should 
be  furnished  to  all  who  would  put  it  to  good  use,  and  would  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  disposed  to  till  the  land.    I  have  had  frequent  applications  for  it. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  expectation  that  the  failure  to  some  extent  of  the  country  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits would  be  made  good  to  the  Indian  in  its  adaptability  to  stock-raising,  and  that 
this  must  be  his  future  reliance  to  attain  wealth  and  independence  would  appear  to 
be  but  partially  sustained.  More  care,  with  protection  in  winter,  will  be  necessary  to 
make  good  this  expectation.  The  grass  of  this  section  fails  more  in  quality  than  quan- 
tity ;  while  ample  and  good  for  summer  grazing,  it  does  not  retain  the  nourishment 
for  winter  feeding  that  other  localities  do.  Cattle  will  not  remain  where  feed  is  poor 
or  insufficient ;  thev  must  die  or  wander  in  search  of  a  better  range.  The  past  winter 
proved  severe  on  all.  Many  of  the  older  settlers  lost  heavily  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  (A  further  loss  in  stock  cattle  followed  the  shortage  in  the  beef  supply. )  So 
discouraging  has  this  fact  become  that  several  old  settlers,  and  among  the  largest 
stock-raisers,  have  abandoned  their  ranches  and  moved  farther  to  the  westward  on 
the  reservation,  where  it  is  said  the  grass  and  land  are  of  betCt'r  quality.  I  fear  the 
stock  cattle  lately  received,  many  young,  unused  to  the  exposure  cattle  have  to  sub- 
mit to  in  a  severe  winter,  will  have  a  hard  time  and  many  will  succumb. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

• 

The  extreme  cold  and  heavy  snow  of  the  past  winter  was  very  severe  on  the  beef 
cattle  received  at  this  agency  last  fall.  Many  of  them  being  through  Texas  steerR, 
unused  to  a  Northern  winter,  received  off  a  long  drive,  in  poor  condition,  it  should 
not  cause  surprise  that  a  lara^e  number  died  and  more  strayed,  which  caused  short 
supplies  and  much  privation  to  the  Indians.  The  policy  dictated  by  the  cattle  con- 
tractors in  the  delivery  of  such  large  numbers  is  so  much  to  their  interest  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  combined  for  that  object.  They  are  relieved  from  the  expense 
of  winter  herding,  the  loss  from  perishing,  and  gain  all  the  strays  from  the  agency 
herds,  which  naturally  drift  to  the  ranches  from  whence  they  came.  The  gains  froiii 
these  causes  must  be  large,  and  the  expense  to  the  Government  equally  large.  No  agent 
should  or  can  reasonably  be  held  accountable  (if  vigilant)  for  any  such  loss.  Nor  will 
any  agent  think  it  reasonable  that  such  a  responsibility  should  be  put  upon  him. 

HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Every  efibrt  that  reason  and  argument  could  bring  to  bear  I  have  use<l  to  persuade 
these  people  to  build  houses  and  abandon  their  **  tepees,''  not  without  effect.  Could 
I  have  added  more  tangible  argument  in  the  shape  of  doors,  windows,  d^c,  with  fur- 
niture to  put  in  when  finished  (none  such  has  ever  been  given  the  Indians  of  this 
agency),  I  am  satisfied  the  result  would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  I  could  only 
furnish  what  I  had,  boards  for  roofing,  for  doors  and  frames,  with  nails  and  other 
hardware,  with  the  promise  to  those  who  would  build  that  I  would  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain for  them  such  articles  as  were  necessary  and  convenient  for  their  comfort.  There 
have  been  sixty  built  this  past  year,  and  there  are  now  four  hundred  and  fifty  fairly 
comfortable  log  houses  built  and  occupied  by  Indians.  The  distribution  to  these  of 
various  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  otners  windows  and  doors  (my  request  for  which 
I  am  advised,  has  been  complied  with),  will  no  doubt  have  the  enect  of  encouraging 
many  others  to  build.  If  timber  was  more  abundant  and  easy  of  access  I  think  mncE 
more  progress  in  this  direction  would  be  made. 
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INDIAN  FREIGHTING. 

The  iDdians  manifest  industry  and  ability  to  work  in  the  transportation  of  all 
■applies  from  Valentine^  Nebr.,  the  railroad  terminus,  to  the  agency,  eagerly  seeking 
for  orders  when  freight  is  to  be  hauled.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  young  men,  but 
many  of  the  older  ones,  among  whom  chiefs  and  head  men  are  prominent,  and  not 
alow  to  earn  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  There  are  engaged  in  freighting 
over  four  hundred  Indian  wagons  and  nearly  double  that  number  of  individuals. 
Those  not  having  more  than  two  work  ponies  change  with  their  neighbors,  who  put 
another  pair  to  the  team,  and  alternate  trips,  dividing  the  earnings. 

8UPPLIR6. 

The  supplies,  both  subsistence  and  annuity,  have  been  ample  in  quantity  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  No  complaint  has  been  heard  of  either.  The  present  supply  of 
flour  is  much  better  than  that  of  laHt  year,  though  the  price  paid  should  still  com- 
mand a  better  article.  No  saving  of  supplies  is  reported.  When  a  surplus  exists  it  is 
taken  up  in  regular  form ;  but  no  great  surplus  can  exist  when  used  with  care,  if  the 
Indians  receive  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  receipt  for,  unless  overestimates  are 
made. 

TBLBGRAPH. 

That  portion  of  the  telegraph  line  between  this  agency  and  Pine  Ridge,  belonging 
here,  I  put  in  good  order  and  working  condition  last  season,  and  so  kept  it  till  the 
severe  weather  of  January  or  February  last;  since  then  it  has  been  in  a  demoralized 
condition.  The  pine  poles  are  small  (set  about  three  years  ago),  are  rotting,  and  with 
very  high  wind  more  or  less  fall.  During  winter  they  could  not  be  replaced.  Since 
then  aetitm  has  been  delayed  by  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Department,  having  in  view 
the  abandonment  of  this  line  and  construction  of  one  to  connect  this  agency  with 
Fort  Niobrara  via  Valentine,  Nebr.,  distant  about  35  miles,  thus  connecting  us  with 
military  and  giving  full  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outside  world  by  a  much 
ihorter  and  more  direct  line  at  little  expense  to  keep  in  working  order.  Being  on 
the  regularly  traveled  road  it  would  be  under  constant  supervision  from  accident  or 
molestation.    I  hope  to  receive  early  authority  for  the  construction  of  this  new  line. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  old  time-honored  manner  of  water  supply  is  still  in  practice  at  this  agency  by 
the  water  wagon.  This  is  no  less  slow  and  sure  than  it  is  expensive,  occupying  one- 
half  day  with  pair  of  horses  and  two  men  every  day  in  the  year.  This  expense  would 
^o  far  to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  a  systematized  water- works.  An  engine  ad- 
jacent to  the  spring  from  which  the  present  supply  is  obtained  and  now  nnused  could 
be  utilized  to  force  the  water  through  pipes  to  a  reservoir  on  an  elevation  suffi 
cienUy  high  to  cover  every  building  on  tne  agencv  proper,  giving  such  security  in 
case  of  fire  that  the  whole  cost  of  such  works  would  oe  covered  by  the  security  of  prop- 
ctty  in  a  ^ort  time,  should  it  be  necessary  to  cover  the  same  by  insurance,  not  to  con- 
sider the  comfort  and  convenience  of  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  water.  I 
propose  to  submit  for  your  consideration  at  an  early  day  a  detailed  plan  for  such 
works,  and  ask  for  their  adoption  and  construction  in  behalf  of  safety  and  economy. 

POUCK. 

The  United  States  Indian  police  have  continued  efficient  in  their  duties,  perform- 
ing all  with  alacrity.  There  were  thirty  in  number  till  the  firat  of  present  fiscal  year, 
since  when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  twenty-five,  three  commissioned  officers 
and  twenty- two  privates  (by  office  instructions).  They  have  doubtless  become  a 
necessity  on  every  agency  ;  without  them  I  cannot  see  how  authoritv  could  be  main- 
tained, as  they  are  a  necessity,  to  say  the  least.  Their  pay  is  remarkably  small.  At 
the  time  of  my  taking  charge  the  police  quarters  had  been  prepared.  Immediately 
after  it  was  completed  and  occupied.  Here  one -third  of  the  force  is  kept  on  duty, 
changing  every  ten  days.  A  mess  is  provided  for  those  on  dnty.  In  connection  with 
the  police  quarters  I  have  built  a 

GUARD-HOU8R, 

which  met  with  much  opposition  when  my  intention  of  so  doing  was  known  to  the 
Indians,  and  many  protestations  were  ofiered  against  it.    There  had  never  been  atiy 
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place  of  deieution  or  punishment  on  tbis  agency ;  therefore  such  place  was  not  looked 
upon  or  received  witn  favor.  It«  existence  has,  I  believe,  had  a'salat^ry  effect,  and 
made  many  more  careful  in  their  conduct  than  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  knowing  it  had  been  built  for  a  purpose  and  would  be  used  if  occasion  re- 
quired. 

Heretofore  the  punishments  meted  out  to  these  x>eop1e  have  been  stoppage  of  rations, 
which  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  punishment  only  to  the  innocent.  A  man  guilty  of  an 
offense  having  his  rations  8toi>ped,  visits  his  friends,  is  well  fed  and  provided  for,  while 
his  wife  and  children  are  left  hungry  at  home.  Coniinement  in  prison  even  for  a  short 
time  is  dreaded  far  more  than  this  stoppage  of  rations  for  a  mncn  longer  period.  As 
Indian  does  not  like  to  be  imprisoned  naturally,  but  far  less  the  ridicule  pointed  at 
him  after  his  release.     I  believe  it  the  most  effectual  means  of  checking 

IMMORALITY, 

which,  I  regret  to  say,  prevails  to  a  large  extent  among  these,  but  perhaps  not  more 
than  among  other  Indians.  I  have  been  told  it  is  not  so  bad ;  if  this  is  true  I  am 
sorry  for  the  others.  The  marriage  relation  among  this  people  is  from  our  stand-point 
very  loose ;  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  correct  this,  and  prevail  upon  all  to  be  mar- 
ried according  to  "white  man's''  laws, and  have  succeeded  to  some  extent,  but  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  as  far  as  I  could  wish.  The  impression  prevails  that  marriages  con- 
tracted under  church  or  State  law,  being  binding,  leads  to  trouble  when  broken,  but 
those  made  according  to  Indian  custom  can  be  sundered  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party  ; 
that  the  population  on  Indian  agencies  are  free  to  follow  which  custom  8uit«  them 
best.  Unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  obligation  and  the  almost  impossibility  to  ob- 
tain divorce  for  Just  cause  has  much  to  do  with  the  reluctance  to  marry  according  to 
law.  An  agent  is  authorized  by  law  to  marry,  and  such  marriage  is  binding  in  law. 
If  his  authority  were  extended  and  he  were  allowed  the  power  of  divorce  for  justifiable 
causey  I  think  many  evils  now  existing  might  be  corrected  and  more  guarded  against. 
A  recently  promulgated  idea  at  this  agency  which  has  gaine<l  prevalence,  especially 
among  the  mixed  bloods,  that  no  marriages  were  of  binding  effect  except  those  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  some  particular  church  or  religious  ceremony,  has  had 
a  very  demoralizing  effect.  It  has  been  my  purpose  and  endeavor  to  check  immorality 
in  any  form,  and  I  have  done  so  in  every  instance  brought  to  my  notice.  I  am  in- 
formed that  I  am  the  tirst  agent  to  punish  or  confine  in  durance  vile  an  Indian  of  any 
degree  on  this  agency,  or  to  correct  one  in  anyway  for  immoral  practices.  I  have  been 
told  when  meting  out  correction  or  pnnishment  lor  such  offences  that  it  was  '^Indian 
ctisiom  J  with  which  I  had  no  right  to  interfere"  notwithstanding  which  I  shall  continue  to 
interfere  and  correct  wherever  and  whenever  occaaion  requires. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

No  nominations  forjudges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  yet  been  submitted 
by  me.  I  have  studied  over  the  matter,  have  talked  it  over  with  my  Indians,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  select  suitable  persons  for  the  position.  From  Indian  stand 
point  the  offenses  as  set  forth,  and  for  which  punishment  is  provided,  are  no  offenses 
at  all,  and  I  doubt  if  one  could  be  found  willing  to  punish  another  for  the  offenses 
set  forth  in  the  rules  governing  such,  and  if  willing  or  inclined  would  have  the 
moral  courage  to  do  so.  In  my  judgment  the  checking  of  the  so-called  Indian  offenses 
must  be  gradual,  and  done,  if  at  all,  by  the  agent. 

MEDICINE. 

This  agency  has  been  without  a  physician  during  nearly  three  months  of  the  past 
year  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Corey,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  F.  Grin- 
nell,  transferred  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Dr.  Grinuell  secured  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion while  at  Pine  Ridge,  which,  judging  from  the  impression  during  his  short  residence 
here,  is  likely  to  be  well  sustained. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

No  agency  could  be  better,  more  ably,  or  more  acceptably  cared  for  in  mission  work 
than  this  one  in  the  person  of  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland.  In  addition  to  the  church 
work  in  the  agency  he  has  established  a  mission  on  Oak  Creek,  about  30  miles  dis- 
tant, has  had  two 'mission  day-schools^  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  two  ordained 
Indian  assistants.  No  more  earnest  Christian,  and  more  highly  respected  gentleman 
can  be  found  among  missionaries,  to  do  the  work  of  his  Lord  and  Master  in  a  more 
conscientious  manner.  Indians  recognize  hiin  as  their  friend  and  appeal  to  him  on 
jDADy  oocaaiojis. 
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The  Rev.  Francis  Crafts,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  came  here  as  missionary 
this  last  spring.  He  claims  many  of  the  Indians  to  be  of  his  faith  and  persuasion, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  build  a  church  and  school,  with  what  success  I  am  unadvised. 
He  is  active  and  zealous  in  his  calling,  ministering  to  the  ailments  of  soul  and  body. 

The  Christianizing  of  the  Indians  is  a  large  field  to  work  in,  where  any  and  all,  if  so 
disposed,  can  do  good,  and  after  doing  all  they  can  there  will  be  room  for  others.  If 
ministers  or  laymen  would  work  for  this  end  there  is  no  reason  why  Indian  reserva- 
tions should  not  be  open  to  all ;  but  if  those  permitted  to  come,  in  their  mistaken  idea 
of  religion  and  the  service  of  the  *'  Great  Spirit,''  try  to  undermine  what  little  faith 
has  been  planted  in  these  benighted  hearts,  by  persuading  them  that  what  they  have 
been  taugnt  to  believe  is  error,  they  should  be  denied  access  to  reservations  and  In- 
dians. If  any  teach  or  try  to  teach  these  people  that  thev  should  look  to  them  before 
any  law,  agent,  or  other  authority,  it  is  better  they  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
an  Indian  reservation  before  discontent  and  trouble  is  generated.  I  would  respect- 
fully invite  attention  to  the  accompanying  report  from  the  resident  missionary  at  this 
agency. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  I  judge  firom  my  short  experience,  are  not  going  backwards. 
From  what  I  am  told  by  those  abl^  to  judge  from  long  residence  amongUiem,  as  well 
as  from  themselves,  they  are  advancing,  though  slowly,  in  civilization.  Thev  show  in- 
creased inclination  to  wear  citizens'  clothing,  increased  industry,  and  in  this  I  must 
not  omit  to  give  credit  to  some  of  the  oldest  men  for  their  encouragement  and  examplfe 
to  the  young  ones,  many  of  whom  have  listened  and  obeyed.  Or  course  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  great  improvement.  How  rapidly  civilization  is  to  take  place  among  a 
people  isolated,  away  from  civilization  to  copy,  with  only  the  few  white  officials  of 
the  agency  for  examples,  is  a  conundrum  not  easily  answered. 

Indian  peculiar  customs  will  and  are  slowly  dying  out;  the  ^'tom  tom  "  for  the 
dance  is  not  heard  so  frequently ;  it  is  forbidden  and  entirely  silenced  on  Sunday, 
when  a  year  a^o  it  was  more  noticeable  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  The 
barbarous  festival  known  as  the  sun  dance  has  lost  ground. 

A  year  ago  there  were  at  this  agency  between  thirty  and  forty  sacrifices  who  were 
ent  and  swung  to  the  pole ;  this  year  there  were  but  three.  By  a  combined  effort  of 
^ents  at  all  agencies  to  prevent  the  Indians  going  to  wherever  such  dance  may  iu 
the  future  be  planned  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Health  has  prevailed  to  a  good  degree  among  all,  though  the  prevailing  disease 
among  Indians,  consumption,  has  carried  off  many  children  and  not  a  few  adults. 

In  closing  this  my  first  annual  report  I  beg  to  recognize  the  uniform  attention  to 
basiness  and  assistance  given  to  me  in  my  new  duties  by  the  employes  of  this  agency, 
without  which  a  new  agent  must  necessarily  find  difficulties  multiply  and  his  duties 
extremely  arduous  and  unpleasant.  If  an  **  Indian  agency  is  a  long  way  from  para- 
dise," as  I  read  in  reports,  I  can  add  that  this  one  is  not  the  Garden  of  Eden,  nor  very 
near  it. 

Returning  thanks  for  the  support  I  have  received  from  the  Indian  Office  at  all 
tliBes.    I  anu  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  G.  WRIGHT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ROSKBUD  AGENCT,  DaKOTA,     ' 

August  15,  1883. 

Sir  :  The  mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  begun  among  these  peo- 
ple in  June,  1875,  when  suitable  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  to  the  Church  of 
13,000.  Daring  the  eight  yaars  which  have  intervened,  the  agency  and  Indians  have 
been  moved  once  270  miles  and  once  150  miles,  necessitating  the  tearing  down  and  re- 
building of  the  Government,  church  and  private  buildings.  During  this  period  also 
two  protracted  and  bloody  wars  were  carried  on  by  the  Government  with  the  people 
Dearly  related  to  these  and  within  easy  traveling  distance  to  the  north  of  them. 
Again,  no  less  than  ten  agents,  some  civil,  some  military,  have  had  the  management 
of  affairs  here  daring  these  eight  years.  Considering  these  frequent  changes,  dis- 
turbances, and  demoralizatibn  which  necessarily  resulted,  at  times  almost  overwhelm- 
iog,  it  woold  be  anreasonable  to  expect  the  people  to  have  made  any  very  substantial 
progress  either  in  civilization  or  moral  enlightenment. 

In  the  fall  of  1878,  the  agency  and  mission  were  rebuilt  at  the  present  location,  by 
much  the  most  uuilesirable  one  tbey  have  ever  occupied,  and  at  present  wi\l\\i^  \^^ 
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Church  hii8  proptn'ty  here  valued  at  |4,5Q0.  This  cunnistH  of  a  neat  frame  church  seat- 
iDg  150  persons,  frame  parnoiiage,  ]og  teacher^s  dwelling  and  school  room,  and  a  sew 
log  building  for  chufch,  school,  and  dwelling  at  the  camp  on  Oak  Creek.  About  600 
persons  have,  since  ito  beginning  connected  themselves  with  the  mission.  The  popu- 
lation in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency  is  never  large,  and  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  mixed  bloods,  loafers,  and  their  relations.  Still  the  attendance  on  services  has  av- 
eraged about  75,  and  the  number  of  baptisms  this  year  (110)  is  larger  than  nsual. 

The  mission  exerts  a  substantial  iuflnence  on  a  large  number  who  have  not  as  yet 
directly  connected  themselves  with  it,  and  many  families  who  are  membersof  it  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  faruiing  and  stock  raising,  removed  to  long  distances  from  the 
agency,  some  more  than  IW  miles.  Probably  half  of  the  members  of  the  church  live 
at  too  great  distances  now  to  receive  much  regular  instruction  from  the  services  and 
mission  day  and  Sunday  schools  at  the  agency.  The  congregation  of  a  number  of 
such  families  at  Good  Voice^s  Camp  on  Oak  Creek  led  to  the  opening  last  winter  of  a 
branch  mission  and  school  among  them,  and  since  then  nearly  the  whole  population 
have  joined  the  church.  This  point  is  but  one  of  many  where  such  branch  missions 
have  been  for  the  past  year  or  two  earnestly  prayed  for.  Unfortunately,  however, 
none  of  these  camps  are  as  yet  so  well  located  or  hrmly  established  as  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  money  by  the  Church  in  permanent  buildings  among  them.  If  the 
Government  is  to  establish  schools  among  the  people  the  camps  must  first  be  made 
reasonably  permanent.  Could  the  Governm^^nt  insist  on  each  family  or  even  eaoh 
band  selecting  some  location  (first  taking  care  that  it  be  good  agi'icultural  laud)  and 
then  positively'  and  persistently  refuse  to  recognize  or  aid  such  baud  or  families  ex- 
cept in  the  pf ace  which  they  had  selected  as  theirs,  it  would  rander  a  most  valuable  and 
parental  assistance  to  them,  both  as  against  the  common  practice  among  them  of  driv- 
ing each  other  o£f  from  improved  lands  and  their  inherent  disjiosition  to  be  constant- 
ly "on  the  wing." 

SCHOOL8. 

Owing  principally  no  doubt  to  the  disturbing  causes  mentioned  above,  and  consid- 
ering the  large  number  of  Indians  connected  with  this  agency  (8,000),  but  little  has 
been  done  either  by  the  chnroh  or  the  Government  for  them  in  the  matter  of  schools. 
When  I  first  came  among  them  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  a  flourishing  day- 
school  was  kept  up  for  two  years,  aud  over  400  pupils  were  enrolled.  This  school  was 
abolished  by  a  subsequent  administration  and  the  building  appropriated  for  an  agent's 
office.  Meanwhile  the  miuds  of  the  people  were  filled  witn  the  promise  of  a  large 
boarding-school  which  would  accommodate  400  children,  and  to  this  day  that  promise, 
now  dwindled  to  a  school  for  50  pupils,  and  still  existing  only  as  a  proutise,  has  been 
a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  parents  to  consent  to  send  their  children 
ofiT  the  reserve  to  Carlisle,  or  the  mission  boarding-schools  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Not  until  you  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  provided  the  building  now  ready  for  use  at 
the  agency,  and  the  two  about  to  be  erected  in  the  camps,  has  the  Government  done 
anything  further  towards  fulfilling  that  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1868  which  pledges  it 
to  provide  a  day-school  and  resident  teacher  for  every  30  children  of  a  school  age. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  day-school  has  been  kept  up  at  the  agency  by  the  mission, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  branch  station  on  Uak  Creek,  one  at  that  place  also. 
Th^  attendance  has  not  been  encouraging,  especially  at  the  former.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  teachers,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  no 
pressure  is  brought  upon  the  childi*en  from  the  outside,  either  by  the  parents  or  by 
the  Government,  to  make  them  attend.  The  scholars  only  couie  when  aud  because 
they  want  to.  No  large  or  regular  attendance  should  be  ex|>ected  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

A  small  number  of  children  are  now  at  tLe  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
for  a  five  years^  course,  aud  we  may  reasonably  hoi)e  that  much  good  will  result  from 
their  being  so  long  under  the  good  influences  of  that  institutiou.  Of  the  first  lot  of 
children  who  returned  from  Carlisle  after  a  three  years'  course,  but  few  have  kept  up 
to  or  near  the  standard  acquired  while  there,  and  those  only,  I  believe,  because  they 
were  placed  in  most  favorable  circumstances  on  their  return.  If  a  class  could  be 
graduated  from  Carlisle  and  another  received  there  each  year  (the  course  of  training 
still  being  for  five  years,  as  now)  the  Government  would  accomplish  much  more  rap- 
idly and  securely  what  it  is  trying  to  do  through  that  school.  Annual  reinforcements 
to  those  who  had  returned,  aud  who,  with  their  newly  gained  light  and  higher  life, 
were  battling  against  the  darkness  in  their  old  homes,  would  help  much  to  keep  them 
from  what  now  is  all  but  inevitable,  viz :  after  a  fitful  struggle  against  all  odds,  a 
falling  back  with  utterly  discouraged  hearts  into  the  old  ways. 

The  same  difficulty  is  not  felt  so  much  by  those  children  who  attend  the  mission 
boarding-schools  on  the  Mission  River,  and  I  believe  it  is  because  some  are  coming 
iiome  from  and  some  going  to  these  schools  each  year,  sometimes  each  spring  and 
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fiUl.    There  are  at  present  35  children  from  this  agency  attending  these  mission  board- 
ing-schools. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  J.  CLEVELAND, 

Mi$9ionary, 
James  6.  Wright, 

Unued  States  Indian  Agent. 


SiSSRTON  AGBNCT,  DAKOTA, 

August  Ibthf  1883. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  thismy  fifth  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

This  reserraiion  is  situated  in  Eastern  Dakota  and  contains  918,780  acres  of  as  fine 
land  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  as  can  be  found  in  the  Territory.  There 
are  numbers  of  small  lakes  on  the  reserve  which  abound  in  fish  of  good  quality^  pike 
snd  pickerel  principally,  and  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water-fowl  of  different 
kinds,  inoludine  ducks,  geese,  and  brant. 

As  no  rations  nave  been  issued  except  to  apprentices  and  school  children  since  April, 
1882,  these  Indians  have  had  to  support  themselves  and  with  the  assistance  they  have 
received  from  the  Government  in  the  ^ape  of  agricultural  implements.  Sec,,  have 
done  so. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  schools  have  never  been  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  durins  the  past  yeiCr. 
All  have  been  full,  and  on  this  account  many  applicants  have  been  refused  admission. 
The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  all  the  scnools  has  been  very  commendable  and 
reflects  credit  upon  the  teachers.  The  average  monthly  attendance  at  the  manual 
labor  boarding-school  for  the  term  was  60|,  a  far  great<er  average  than  has  ever 
before  been  Mtained  at  this  school.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  Prof. 
B  8.  Haskell,  principal  of  this  school,  and  his  corps  of  able  assistants  for  the  general 
proficiency  of  its  scholars  and  for  their  excellent  behavior. 

These  Indians  are  fast  learning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  edu- 
cated members  of  their  tribe  and  are  insisting  that  their  children  shall  attend  school 
and  become  educated ;  and  when  I  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  appli- 
cants for  lack  of  room  their  parents  have  invariably  com^  to  me  and  urged  me  to  try 
snd  crowd  their  children  in  some  one  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  hurry  up  the  new 
tdiool  so  that  all  who  desired  to  attend  might  be  accommodated.  This  will  boar  tes- 
timony to  the  sincerity  of  their  ofb-expressed  desire  to  have  their  children  educated. 

The  addition  to  our  new  school  is  beins  rapidlv  pushed  to  completion  and  when  it 
is  ready  for  occupancy  there  will  be  ample  sonool  accommodations,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
for  all  children  of  school  age  upon  the  reservation. 

The  Ascension  school,  presided  over  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Renville,  a  native  missionary, 
has  had  a  successful  year  and  should  be  continued. 

The  Gk>odwill  school,  under  Mr.  Morris,  and  Brown  Earth  school,  under  Mr.  Hunter, 
have  both  done  good  work. 

Many  visits  have  been  made  to  this  agency  during  the  year  by  persons  interested 
in  civilizing  the  Indians,  notably  among  whom  were  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  Gen.  E. 
Whittlesey,  Rev.  Dr.  Strieby,  and  Mf^or  C.  8.  Palmer,  assistant  district  attorney  of 
Dakota,  and  all  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  schools  and  their  manage- 
ment. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Whila  the  crop  this  year  will  not  aggregate  by  20  per  cent.,  probably,  that  of  last 
year,  owin^  to  continued  drought  throughout  the  season,  much  more  laud  has  been 
under  cultivation.  I  estimate  that  at  least  5,500  acres  have  been  cultivated  during 
the  past  year,  500  acres  being  new  land  broken  this  spring. 

Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and  other  large  game  from  this  locality 
these  Indians  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  roust  give  up  the  hunt 
and  become  frumers  in  order  to  live,  and  with  this  fact  as  an  incentive,  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  amonjo;  many  of  them  to  l>ecome  practical  farmers,  rapid  advancement  has 
been  made  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  oats  raised  by  them 
dnrini;  the  past  few  years  certainly  proves  the  earnestness  of  their  intentions  to  be- 
come self-supporting  by  making  successful  farmers  of  themselves.  Their  wheat  will 
compare  in  quality  witn  any  raised  in  this  locality  by  experienced  white  farmers. 

Many  of  our  more  anccesafal  and  tDtelUgent  farmers  have  this  year  secured  o^VVW^d 
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white  labor  in  harvesting  their  crops,  there  not  being  machines  or  labor  on  the  reserve 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  although  several  new  reaperR,  together  with  quite  a 
number  of  other  farming  implements,  such  as  horse  and  sulky  rakes,  mowers,  Ac, 
have  been  purchased  during  the  year,  and  paid  for  by  the  Indians. 

PATENTS. 

There  have  been  nine  patents,  for  160  acres  each,  issued  to  Indians,  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  treaty  stipulations,  viz,  to  plow,  fence,  and  put  in  crop  50  acres ;  this 
makes  twelve  patents  issued  to  Indians  on  this  reserve.  Four  more,  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  law,  have  forwarded  applications  for  patents.  The 
issuing  of  these  patents  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  among  those  who  have  not  the 
required  amount  of  improvements,  and  has  stimulated  them  to  extra  exertion  to  ob- 
tain title  to  their  land. 

BUILDING. 

The  shoe  and  tailor  shops,  with  sleeping  rooms  for  mechanics,  their  families,  and 
apprentices,  have  been  finisned,  and  also  one  dwelling  erected  for  agency  physician. 

Several  frame  houses  have  been  built  for  the  Indians,  the  material  and  labor  being 
furnished  partly  by  the  Indians  and  partly  by  the  Government.  Quite  a  number  of 
hewn  log  houses  built  by  the  Indians  themselves  have  been  shingle-roofed  for  them 
by  the  agency  carpenters.  . 

SANITARY. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reserve  has  been  excellent. 
No  epidemic  has  prevailed  with  the  exception  of  the  measles,  and  that  to  no  consider- 
able extent,  very  few  cases  having  proved  fatal,  owiuff  to  the  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  taken,  and  the  careful  treatment  administered  to  the  patients.  The  health 
of  these  people  is  better  than  ever  before,  and  this  is  without  doubt  attributable  to 
the  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  the  majority  of  them  now  living  in  frame  and  com- 
fortable log  houses,  which  better  shield  them  from  the  severe  wind  storms  and  the 
extremely  cold  winters  peculiar  to  this  region  than  did  their  lodges  in  days  gone  by. 

POUCE. 

The  force  of  this  reserve  consists  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  two  sergeants  and 
eleven  privates,  and  numbers  among  its  membership  some  of  the  best  men  on  the  re- 
serve ;  They  are  efficient  and  capable  in  their  positions,  always  prompt  in  their  obe- 
dience to  orders,  but  so  quiet  and  orderly  are  the  people  generaUy  that  they  have 
had  comparatively  little  to  do  in  the  line  of  their  duty ;  several  arrests  for  minor  of- 
fences have  been  made,  and  the  offenders  punished. 

MISSIONARY. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  and  many  conversions  to  Christianity  made  by 
the  white  and  Indian  missionaries  here.  There  are  five  of  the  latter,  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  and  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris  they 
are  dolus  noble  worlc  with  an  earnestness  that  is  very  commendable. 

Saint  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  doing  great  good  un- 
der the  able  and  efficient  supervision  of  its  rector  the.  Rev.  £.  J.  Asiiley,  whose  un- 
tiring zeal  and  energy  has  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  these  people  in  no  small 
degree.  For  the  vear  there  have  been  21  baptisms  and  10  confirmations,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  75,  with  26  communicants.  Besides  Saint  Mary's  Church  there  are 
two  other  stations  under  Mr.  Ashley's  charge,  Saint  Luke's,  and  Saint  John  the 
Baptist's,  at  which  services  are  held  every  Sunday,  presided  over  by  native  deacons, 
with  very  foir  attendance. 

WHISKY. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  calendar  year  some  of  the  lower  class  of  our  Indians 
succeeded  on  several  occasions  in  obtaining  liquor  in  Brown's  Valley.  After  much 
trouble  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  me  in  instituting  pro- 
ceedings against  the  man  who  mrnished  the  liquor,  and  as  United  States  Marshall 
Deny,  of  Minnesota,  was  in  Brown's  Valley  at  the  time,  I  placed  the  matter  in  his 
hands,  and  he  escorted  the  whole  party  to  Saint  Paul,  where  the  accused  plead  guilty, 
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WM  fined  ^0  and  discharged.    Since  this  time  I  have  had  little  trouble  from  this 
sooree. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  cloaing  this  my  last  annnal  report,  my  resignation  having  been  accepted,  I  wish  to 
Bfty  I  have  not  lost  faith  that  the  Indian  can  be  civilized.    In  my  judgment  they  have 
never  done  as  well  as  now,  and  all  interested  in  the  race  have  every  reason  to  feel 
encouraged  to  work  for  their  future  good. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  CRISSEY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dak, 

August  15,  1883. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1883. 

LOCATION. 

I 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  '*  Great  Sioux  reservation,"  occupving  the  north- 
esBtem  corner  of  the  same.  The  agency  buildings  are  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  60  miles  south  of  Bismarck,  the  new  capi- 
tal city  of  Dakota  Territory.  This  portion  of  the  reservation  is  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous small  streams,  but  the  country  adjacent  to  these  streams,  together  with  that 
bordering  along  the  Missouri  River,  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly,  witn  small  stretchea 
of  alkaline  or  bad  lands.  The  hilly  portion,  however,  a£fords  excellent  grazing,  while 
the  valleys  and  table-land  are  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes, 
and,  except  in  seasons  of  severe  drought,  which  this  whole  section  of  country  is  nn- 
fbrtonatefy  subject  to,  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  vegetables,  when  properly  cultivated, 
are  reasonably  certain  to  return  an  excellent  yield. 

TRIBES  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  constituting  1,085  families,  numberiug  4,472  persons, 
are  compoaed  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonnais,  Uncapapas,  and  Blackfeet  bands 
of  SioQx,  classed  respectively  as  follows,  which  classification  is  taken  from  the  agency 
cengQs  rolls,  carefully  corrected  up  to  and  including  July  31,  1883. 


I    i 
Name.  *  ;    vi « 

• 

; !__/^ 

UpferYaxiktoimaui 321 

Lover  Yanktonnais i  141 

UAOftpapas  1  437 

BUekfeet !  ;63 

Mixcdblood I  23 

Total !    1,085 
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431 

257 
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125 

625 

363 

232 

149 

27 

21 
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220  I  1,242 

93         599 

364  I  1,829 

125  ;      698 

29  i       104 


1,194       1,532  ;    915       831     4,472 


The  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  has  been  materially  augmented  during  the 
past  year  by  the  transfer  from  the  War  Department  on  the  10th  of  May  last  of  Sit*- ' 
ting  Bull  and  his  immediate  followers,  numbering  153  persons,  who  were  held  as 
priwners  of  war  at  Fort  Randall,  Dak.,  since  September,  1881.  This  number,  153, 
includes  6  boys  belonging  to  the  families  of  these  late  prisoners  who  were  attending 
ichool  at  the  Yankton  Agency  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  and  who  have  since  joined 
their  respective  families  here. 

A  considerable  number  of  Indians  came  into  this  agency  from  the  north  last 
Call  and  winter,  and  there  also  arrived  fVom  the  Fort  Peck  Aeency,  Mont.,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June  last,  in  several  small  parties,  386  i  anktonnals,  accouv- 
|>aiiied  by  a  few  Vncapapas,  who  were  transferred  to  this  agency  by  Agent  Pott^t,  ot 
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the  Fort  Peck  Agency.  These  Indians  formerly  belonged  to  the  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  but  went  north  subeeqnent  to  1870  and  prior  to  1872,  making  their  head- 
qnarteni  at  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  and  have  since  ncnted  in  that  region;  bat  as  the 
buffalo  have  now  nearly  all  disappeared  from  that  vicinity,  and  as  these  nomadic 
Tauktonnais  are  closely  related  to  some  of  the  oldest  and  better  class  of  Indians  here^ 
they  have  therefore  returned,  with  strong  professions  of  their  present  good  intentions, 
and  express  a  determination  to  settle  down  among  their  relatives  and  commence  an 
agricultural  life.  Many  of  them  have  made  commendable  progress  this  summer,  hav- 
ing planted  small  fields  of  com,  and  are  now  building  log  cabins  on  claims  upon  which 
they  have  located.  There  can  doubtless  be  no  valid  objections  to  these  Yanktonnais 
being  admitted  here,  as  they  properly  belong  to  this  agency,  but  this  larse  addition 
to  the  number  estimated  for  for  tne  current  fiscal  ^ear  cannot  be  provided  for  from 
the  supplies  calculated  upon  for  the  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  when  my  esti- 
mate was  prepared.  I  therefore  recoifimend  that  provision  be  made  by  which  the 
subsistence  now  being  consumed  by  them  will  be  replaced  next  spring,  and  as  this 
additional  consumption  will  exhaust  the  subsistence  stores  estimated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  .by  the  15th  of  May  next,  I  trust  that  the  same  will  be  replaced  on  or  before 
that  date. 

AORICULTUBE. 

Nearly  every  family  of  this  agency  has  been  cultivating  small  fields  this  year,  which 
have  been  planted  with  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  There  were  also  100 
acres  of  wheat  and  70  acres  of  oats  sowed  by  41  heads  of  families,  in  all  aggregating 
about  1,400  acres  cultivated  by  Indians,  which,  with  60  acres  of  oats  sowed  for  use 
of  agency  stock,  and  40  acres  cultivated  by  the  two  boarding-schools  for  use  of  the 
scholars,  will  approximate  1,500  acres  now  under  cultivation  at  this  agency.  The  In- 
dians commenced  their  spring  work  in  good  season,  and  cared  for  their  fields  in  a  very 
commendable  manner,  and  all  crops  looked  well,  in  fact  could  not  have  been  more 
promising  up  to  June  28,  at  which  date  an  excessively  warm  spell  set  in  which  lasted 
three  days,  with  the  thermometer  registering  108^  in  the  shade,  and  on  June  30  a  burn- 
ing hot  wind  from  the  southwest,  with  the  thermometer  registering  135^  in  the  open 
air,  killed  many  of  the  growing  crops  outright  and  parched  all  others  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  ordinary  yield  will  now  be  realized.  Oats, 
pease,  and  the  other  smaller  garden  vegetables  were  the  worst  injured,  and  a  severe 
drought  that  succeeded  this  excessive  hot  spell  prevented  the  crops  from  recovering 
from  this  bhck-set.  The  com  crop  alone  withstood  this  extreme  heat,  but  the  dry 
weather  has  kept  it  from  filling  properly,  and  owing  to  the  drought  the  potato  crop 
will  be  almost  a  total  failure,  tnere  oeing  but  few  in  each  hill  and  very  small.  The 
Indians  labored  earnestly  up  to  the  time  of  this  hot  spell,  after  which  their  crops, 
which  previously  promised  so  well,  were  left  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  very  dis- 
couraging, and  many  abandoned  their  fields  entirely,  believing  that  nothing  could  be 
harvested  from  them,  which  was  a  fact  in  many  cases.  Those,  however,  who  kept 
their  fields  well  cultivated  from  the  beginning,  and  had  a  good,  healthy  growth  at 
that  time,  will  harvest  about  one-half  a  crop.  Notwithstanding  that  more  acres  have 
been  cultivated  and  more  labor  performea  this  year  than  last  by  the  Indians,  yet 
owing  to  the  causes  herein  referred  to,  and  which  could  not  be  controlled,  there  wiU 
not  be  over  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  products  realized  from  this  season's  cultivation 
as  compared  with  last  year's  yield. 

The  hay  crop,  for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  set  forth,  is  light,  but  the  Indians  haye 
been  andnow  are  industriously  engaged  in  securing  their  winter's  supply,  which  will 
approximate  about  2,000  tons.  This  failure  of  crops  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
Indian  farming  or  to  this  agency,  but  is  general  throughout  the  entire  section  of  North- 
ern Dakota  bordering  on  the  Missouri  slope. 

SITTIKG  BULL  AND  THE  OTHER  LATE  H0STILE8. 

As  hereinbefore  stated.  Sitting  Bull  and  his  immediate  followers  arrived  at  this 
agency  from  Fort  Randall  by  steamer  on  May  10  last,  and  Immediately  upon  their 
arrival  were  transferred  to  the  Indian  department  at  this  agency  by  Lieut.  T.  F.  Da- 
vis, of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  United  States  Armv,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  party. 
On  the  following  day  Sitting  Bull,  accompanied  by  his  people,  came  to  the  agency 
office  soliciting  a  council,  whereupon,  with  the  greatest  sang/raid^  he  commenced  his 
harangue  by  announcing  a  code  of  regulations  bv  which  he  and  his  people  desired  to 
be  governed,  stating  that  he  did  not  intend  to  plant  anvthing  this  season,  but  would 
look  around  and  see  how  it  was  done,  so  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  commence  next 
year:  that  he  did  not  want  ration  tickets,  but  would  be  *' big  chief "  and  draw  all 
supplies  in  bulk  for  himself  and  his  people.  He  also  asked  to  be  placed  first  on  the  rolls 
of  the  agency,  together  with  numerous  absurdities.    He  also  presented  a  paper,  which 
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he  bad  prepared  in  duplicate,  affking  that  his  appointmeut  of  eleyen  chief:*  aud  thir- 
teen headmen  be  confirmed.  His  request  for  the  appointment  of  these  twenty-four 
chiefs  and  headmen  out  of  a  total  of  ihirty-five  adults  which  constituted  his  party  did 
not  seem  to  him  unreasonable,  as  his  argument  in  support  of  his  application,  which 
be  urgently  set  forth  in  their  presence,  was  that  the}'  were  all  hereditary  chiefs, 
i;ood  aud  true  men — true  to  him  and  superior  to  any  of  the  old  chiefs  of  the  agency ; 
that  the  Great  Father  had  written  to  him  before  he  left  Fort  Randall  to  the  effect 
that  he,  Sitting  Bull,  was  now  to  return  to  his  own  conntry  and  to  live  among  his 
people;  that  he  would  be  the  head  man,  the  big  chief  of  the  agency:  that  a  good 
noose  would  be  built  for  him  to  live  in  ;  that  he  and  his  people  would  have  cattle 
and  wagons,  horst^s  and  buggies ;  that  he  might  gather  his  people  from  all  the  other 
agencies  and  have  everything  he  desired. 

I  heard  his  inflated  nonsense  through  to  the  end,  aud  then  gave  him  some  sound 
advice,  telling  him  that  to  be  honest  with  him  I  must  be  frank,  and  must  therefore 
say  to  him  that  the  Great  Father  never  wrote  him  any  such  letter  as  he  claimed, 
in  fact  never  wrote  him  any  letter  or  made  any  such  promises  as  he  had  stated,  or  au- 
thorized any  such  promises  to  be  made ;  that  the  Great  Father  recognized  the  most 
indoatrious  Indian  who  was  endeavoring  to  benefit  his  condition  and  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  hia  people  as  the  biggest  chief,  and  that  he  and  his  people  would  receive 
their  proportionate  share  of  all  goods  and  supplies  that  came  to  this  agency  for  dis- 
tribntion  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  would  be  assisted  and  encouraged  in  every  way 
possible  with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  and  be  treated  in  all  respects  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  Indians  of  the  agency,  but  that  he  must  not  expect  anything  more 
than  others  equally  deserving.  After  hearing  my  reply  he  was  considerably  crest- 
fallen, and  replied  that  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  very  beginning.  I  thereupon 
carefully  and  clearly  explained  to  him  his  status,  together  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  Indian  service,  which  I  Informed  him  I  should  endeavor  mildly  but 
strictly  to  enforce,  and  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  put  him  on  the  ri^ht  path  in  the 
beginning  than  to  allow  him  to  labor  under  such  erroneous  ideas  as  ne  had  just  ex- 
pressed. Before  he  left  the  office  he  appeared  better  satisfied,  but  did  not  visit  me 
again  for  several  days. 

During  this  interval  I  had  a  field  of  about  twelve  acres  plowed  for  his  people  to  plant 
in,  and  when  ready  I  notified  him  that  he  must  commence  planting  the  following  day, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  he  reported  with  his  people  ready  for  work.  I  sent  two 
white  employ^  to  instruct  them,  staking  off  a  separate  piece  of  ground  for  each  fam- 
ily. Sitting  Bull  worked  with  the  others,  using  a  hoe,  but  rather  awkwardly,  aud  in 
two  days  they  had  their  fields  nicely  planted.  I  visited  him  in  the  field  while  at  work, 
and  he  seemed  pleased  that  I  found  him  l&boring,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  if  he 
fonnd  planting  so  very  difficult  he  answered,  *^  No, '  that  he  was  now  determined  to 
become  a  farmer  in  earnest. 

Sitting  Bull  is  an  Indian  of  very  mediocre  ability,  rather  dull,  and  much  the  infe- 
rior of  Gall  and  others  of  his  lieutenants  in  intelligence.  I  cannot  understand  how 
he  held  such  sway  over  or  controlled  men  so  eminently  his  superiors  in  every  respect, 
anless  it  was  by  his  sheer  obstinacy  and  stubborn  tenacity.  He  is  pompous,  vain, 
and  boaatful,  and  considers  himself  a  very  important  personage  ;  but  as  he  has  been 
lionized  and  pampered  by  the  whites  since  tne  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  I  do 
not  wonder  at  his  inflated  opinion  of  himself.  I,  however,  firmly  believe  that  Sitting 
Boll  will  never  again  cause  any  trouble,  he  having  been  thoroughly  subdued  ;  more- 
over,  his  influence  is  very  limited  now,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  turn  what  little  he 
has  towards  the  advancement  of  his  people. 

Apart  from  those  who  were  prisoners  with  Sitting  Bull  at  Fort  Randall,  the  late 
bostiles  at  this  agency  are  all  doing  well,  aud  are  among  the  best  disposed  and  most 
industrious  Indians  here,  the  noted  war  chief  Gall  being  one  of  my  Indian  district 
farmers.  The  late  hostile  element  is  gradually  bein^  absorbed  by  the  association  with 
and  the  influence  of  the  older  agency  Indians.  They  are  locating  upou  claims,  cul- 
tivating fielda,  bnilding  log-cabins,  and  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the  • 
means  at  their  disposal.  They  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  teams  with 
which  to  advance  in  agriculture,  and  of  which  they  stand  greatly  in  need,  and  I 
wonld  recommend  that  a  reasonable  number  of  ox-teams  be  furnished  them  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

There  have  been  two  boarding-schools  conducted  by  the  Government  at  this  agency 
throughout  the  past  year,  one  an  industrial  farm  school  for  boys,  located  16  miles 
miles  sonth  of  the  agency,  and  the  other  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  located  at  the 
agency.  There  were  51  boys  who  attended  the  farm  school  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  37  pupils,  and  52  girls  attended  the  girls'  boarding-school,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  40  pupils,  being  a  totaji  of  103  children  who  attended  these 
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BohoolSj  with  an  averase  attendance  of  77  pupils  for  the  eleven  months  for  which  this 
report  is  rendered.  These  schools  have  done  good  service,  and  the  progress  of  the 
children,  especially  of  the  girls,  has  heen  very  satisfactory.  At  the  farm  school  the 
boys  have  not  been  so  constant ;  they  have,  however,  done  as  well  as  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected ;  but  owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  children  and  indulgence  of  the 
parents,  tne  attendance  of  the  larger  boys  has  not  been  what  was  desired,  and  it  C4m 
only  be  remedied  by  compulsory  attendance.  Owing  to  the  inadequate  building  the 
attendance  at  the  girls'  school  could  not  have  been  increased,  as  the  log  building  used 
was  not  suitable  lor  the  purpose,  it  being  old  and  poorly  constructed,  and  was  kept 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  throughout  the  entire  school  year.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  new  building  erected  this  summer,  with  a  capacity  for  one  hundred  chil- 
dren, which  is  now  being  fitted  with  tables,  desks,  dec,  and  which  will  be  occupied 
during  the  coming  week.  There  are  now,  during  vacation,  40  girls  remaining  at  the 
old  school,  who  will  move  into  the  new  building  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

On  November  15  last  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty  established  a  mission  at  the  Cannon 
Ball  settlement,  about  25  miles  north  of  the  agency.  He  stationed  an  ecclesiastic  of 
minor  orders  there,  who  has  conducted  a  day-school  in  connection  with  the  mission, 
and  who  reports  that  since  the  opening  of  the  school  45  Indian  children  have  attended, 
but  owing  to  their  irregular  habits  tne  average  attendance  has  been  only  about  10 
pupils.  The  building  in  use  is  much  too  small,  but  a  better  and  more  commodious 
•one  is  in  contemplation.  Considerable  good  is  being  accomplished,  however,  by  the 
establishment  of  this  permanent  station  at  that  point. 

On  January  1,  1883,  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  opened  a  day-school  at  Antelope's  settlement,  on  the  Grand  River, 
about  30  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  and  stationed  a  native  teacher  there,  Mr. 
Edwin  Phelps,  a  Sisseton  Sioux  Indian,  who  reports  54  children  as  having  attended 
his  school,  but  he  also  complains  that  their  unstableuess  brought  the  average  attend- 
ance down  to  about  20  scholars.  His  building  is  also  too  small,  but  Mr.  Kiggs  con- 
templates erecting  a  more  suitable  one  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  new  school  building  recently  erected  will  be  occupied  by  girls  of  all  ages  and 
boys  up  to  12  years  of  age.  This,  together  with  the  farm  school  for  the  larger  boys, 
will  enable  us  to  provide  for  160  boarding  scholars,  but  with  870  children  of  school- 
going  ages  at  this  agency  it  still  leaves  «)  per  cent,  of  the  children  unprovided  for. 
The  Indian  settlements  extend  for  a  distance  of  GO  miles  along  the  Missouri  River, 
and  to  give  them  necessary  educational  facilities  there  should  be  six  day-schools 
established  at  different  points  adjacent  to  the  principal  settlements,  which  would 
give  the  Indian  children  an  opportunity  of  attending  day-schools  near  their  homes. 
Many  children  will  attend  day-schools  who  cannot  be  induced  to  enter  a  boarding- 
school  to  begin  with,  and  as  their  prejudices  are  gradually  overcome  at  these  day- 
schools  they  could  then  be  brought  into  the  boarding-schools,  the  day-schools  thus 
serving  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  boarding-schools,  through  which  system  of 
schools  for  Indian  education,  where  the  child  is  entirely  separated  from  its  home  and 
surroundings,  it  is  alone  possible  to  permanently  benefit  the  rising  generation. 

After  the  children  have  attended  the  agency  schools  for  some  time,  those  displaying 
the  most  talent  and  proper  health  condition  could  be  sent  to  training-schools  away 
from  their  homes,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  a  three  years'  course  (five  years 
would  be  better)  would  produce  would  make  itself  felt  among  the  masses  after  a  few 
delegations  are  returned  to  their  home  agencies.  When  at  Washington  in  the  month 
of  February  last  I  visited  the  Indian  training-school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  where  there 
are  ten  pupils  from  this  agency,  and  I  was  much  interested  and  pleased  with  the  work 
being  done  in  training  the  Indian  youth.  Such  system  of  education  cannot  help  but 
prove  a  boon  to  the  Indian  race ;  but  in  order  to  make  a  three  years'  course  beneficial 
to  all  the  returned  student  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  after  his  arrival  at  his  home,  but 
should  be  bolstered  up  so  as  to  have  strength  to  work  out  the  leavening  process.  The 
work  ingrafted  should  not  be  allowed  to  decay  for  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and 
all  necessary  pruning  should  be  carefully  continued  at  their  home  agencies. 

CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  under  the  direction  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Marty,  of  Dakota,  who  has  three  priests,  one  ecclesiastical  student,  two  brothers, 
and  eight  Sisters  of  Charity  stationed  here,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $2,000.  In 
addition  to  this  he  has  this  year  made  improvements  on  tne  j)rie8t<s'  residence,  at  a 
cost  of  $820.  There  are  two  very  nice  church  edifices  here,  one  at  the  agency  and 
the  other  at  the  farm  school,  16  miles  south ;  also  a  station  at  the  Cannon  Ball  settle- 
ment. The  missionaries  are  zealous  workers  among  the  Indians,  and  their  chapels 
are  usually  well  filled  at  the  Sunday  services  with  attentive  and  apparently  inter- 
ested congregations.  They  report  276  baptisms  during  the  year,  of  whom  60  were 
adults.  ^ 

Tlie  American  Mifisionary  Association  have  CBtabll^hed  a  mission  station  at  the 
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Grand  Riv^r  settlement,  under  the  superintendency  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Da- 
kota miesion,  where  a  day-school  is  maintained  under  his  direction,  expending  since 
January  1.  1883,  about  $250  in  the  work. 

SAXITAIIY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  been  good.  No  epidemics  have  visited 
the  agency,  yet  the  deaths  exceed  the  births  considerably,  there  being  1()6  deaths  to 
89  birthfl  during  the  past  eleven  months.  This  is  attributable  to  a  variety  of  causes^ 
but  chiefly  to  the  present  transition  state  of  the  Indians,  living  in  log  cabins,  which 
are  poorly  ventilated,  together  with  change«of  living  and  imperfectly  prepared  food; 
also  neglecting  to  report  cases  of  sickness  until  after  their  own  medicines  have  failed. 

The  want  ora  suitable  place  to  treat  the  sick  is  also  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
successful  treatment,  as  was  recently  demonstrated  here  in  the  ca«e  of  one  of  the  late 
hostile  chief,  Crow  King,  who  is  one  of  our  best  Indians.  He  was  taken  sick 
with  pneumonia  early  in  June  last,  and  was  treated  by  the  agency  phybician  at  his  • 
home  without  any  very  satisfactory  results.  One  afternoon  his  wife  came  to  me  for 
permission  to  take  her  daughter,  who  was  at  school,  to  visit  her  father,  whom  she 
eaid  was  then  dying.  I  immediately  went  to  his  camu,  which  is  situated  about  3 
miles  from  the  agency,  the  doctor  accompanying  me.  On  our  arrival  there  we  found 
several  ''medicine  men*'  in  his  lodge,  who  nad  ^iven  him  up  as  past  recovery,  and 
who  were  evidently  waiting  for  him  to  breathe  bis  last  that  they  might  possess  them- 
selves of  what  property  hebad  left.  Crow  King  was  very  low  indeed,  but  the  doctor 
thought  by  having  him  where  he  could  be  properly  nursed  that  there  was  a  x>o8sible 
chance  for  his  recovery,  but  that  he  would  certainly  die  if  left  where  he  then  was. 
1  had  a  wagon  prepared,  with  a  mattrass  in  it,  and  brought  him  into  the  agency, 
where  he  was  kept  in  the  doctor's  office,  with  a  white  man  remaining  constantly  with 
him  until  ho  was  convalescent,  and  in  ten* days  he  was  up  and  well.  This  wonderful 
cure,  as  the  Indians  considered  it,  has  had  such  a  good  efiect  that  a  young  man  about 
30  years  of  age  who  has  been  suffering  seme  years  with  an  injured  foot,  growing  con- 
stantly worse,  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  into  the  agency  and  have  the  limb  ampu- 
tated below  the  knee.  The  operation  was  successfully  peiibrmed  on  the  8th  instant, 
and  the  patient  is  now  doing  well.  I  have  cited  these  facts  to  show  the  necessity  for 
a  hospital  at  this  agency,  where  the  sick  could  be  more  successfully  and  humanely 
treated,  and  where  the  services  of  a  physician  would  be  rewarded  by  more  satisfac- 
tory results. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the  evils  wrought  to 
the  service  by  the  **  free-ration  "  system,  which  the  IndiauH  of  the  Great  Sioux  fieser- 
Tation  are  entitled  to  under  the  existing  treaty,  the  treaty  providing  without  any 
distinction  for  indolentand  industrious  alike.  The  Indians,  however,  are  only  receiv- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  the  ration  stipulated  in  the  agreement,  but  they  demand 
the  whole  and  are  by  right  entitled  to  it.  This  s^ystem,  however,  encourageis  idle- 
ness and  perpetuates  pauperism,  which,  together  with  the  holding  in  common  of  such 
a  large  tract  of  land  as  contained  in  the  Sioux  Reservation,  with  the  claimants  located 
at  and  subject  to  five  distinct  agencie^s,  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  service  and 

f prolongs  the  work  of  civilization.  The  claim  of  the  Indians  to  this  reservation,  be- 
ieved  by  them  to  be  an  absolute  title  vested  in  themselves,  but  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  a  tenure  in  legal  effect  equivalent  to  a  tenancy  for  life  only,  affords  but 
little  encouragement  to  the  industriously  inclined,  by  offenng  no  inducement  to  indi- 
viduals in  so  far  as  obtaining  titles  to  lands  occupied  and  improved  by  them,  with  no 
avenues  of  escape  by  which  they  might  with  their  own  exertions  be  recognized  as 
men  entitled  to  the  rights  of 'citizenship  whilst  enjoying  reservation  privileges,  to- 
gether with  the  protection  of  direct  laws  which  is  accorded  to  the  people  of  all  nations 
coming  to  our  shores,  of  whom  there  are  many  whose  language  and  customs  when 
they  arrive  are  as  different  from  ours  as  the  Indians  are,  but  the  influence  which  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  exert  soon  amalgamates  them  into  the  body  politic.  And 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  slow  progress  of  the  Indian  race  is  as  much  due  to  their 
segregation  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  to  all  other  causes  combined  ?  There 
is  a  powerful  uplifting  influence  in  the  consciousness  of  equality  and  independence 
before  the  laws,  and  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  better  things  has  been  clearly 
demouslrated  ;  yet  the  vast  majority  of  our  Indians  are  still  held  under  special  cir- 
eumscribed  laws  and  deprived  of  the  rights  aind  privileges  so  freely  enjoyed  by  all 
others.  Thus  the  Indians,  *'  the  original  native  Americans,"  are  the  only  people  de- 
barred by  our  otherwise  beneficent  Government  and  liberal  national  laws. 

The  solving  of  the  Indian  problem  lies  in  appropriate  legislation  which  should  ob- 
serve faithfully  the  fulfillment  of  all  treaty  promises  made  to  the  Indians.  TV\e  lTL(V\wEk 
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will  not  be  the  first  to  break  an  engagemeDt  that  he  has  made  if  the  conditions  are 
carried  out  'with  a  moderate  defrree  of  faimesB.  Bnt  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  much  better  for  both  the  Government  and  the  Indians  if  there  were  no 
treaties  in  existence,  as  the  Indians  wonld  not  then  be  expecting  the  fulfillment  of 
promises  which  are  rarely  ever  realized  as  they  understood  the  conditions  to  be. 
Moreover,  as  the  Government  has  the  care  of  the  Indians  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  as  insufficient  appropriations  are  yearly  made  by  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  many  existing  treaties,  would  it  not  be  better  that  all  existing  treaties 
with  the  Indian  tribes  be  abrogated  and  have  annual  appropriations  made  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  different  tribes,  without  the  Indians  being  enabled  constantly  to 
complain  that  the  promises  made  in  their  treaties  have  not  been  fulfilled  f 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  some  more  direct  and  definite  laws  for  the  Indian, 
and  with  their  ultimate  civilization  in  view,  I  wonld  add  that  in  my  opinion  no 
special  or  intermediate  co<le  of  laws  should  be  enacted.  There  should  be  no  halting 
short  of  e<j[uality  and  independence  before  the  law,  and  they  should  not  he  any  longer 
circumscribed  by  special  laws  that  have  to  be  surmounted  i>efore  the  desired  end  can 
be  attained.  To  advance  the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  making  each  step  permanent 
gain,  the  reservation  boundaries  should  at  least  be  contracted  so  as  to  ^ive  but  suf- 
ficient lands  for  the  actual  requirements  of  the  respective  tribes  residing  thereon; 
then  sell  the  residue  of  the  reservations,  creating  a  sinking  fund  of  the  proceeds  for 
educational  purjioses  and  other  beneficial  objects;  make  tne  issue  of  rations  contin- 
gent upon  industry  and  good  behavior;  encourage  all  in  their  efibrts  to  better  their 
condition ;  and,  finally,  extend  the  protection  of  curect  laws,  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship made  possible  under  certain  conditions,  for  while  some  will  doubtless  fail  to  re- 
alize this  expectation,  yet  I  believe  that  the  larger  majority  will  eventually  become 
useful  and  respected  citizens.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  Indian  would  awaken  for 
them  a  keener  interest  by  the  different  political  parties  of  the  entire  country  as  well 
as  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  who  would  become  more  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare^ and  which  wonld  bo  a  powerful  factor  in  their  advancement  as  well  as  in  pro- 
tecting them  in  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

All  statistical  information  connected  with  this  agency  is  contained  in  the  reports 
herewith  transmitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

United  8kite$  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dak., 

AvguBt  10,  1883. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  service  at  this  agency. 

The  Yanktons  have  occupied  this  reservation  since  1859.  The  I'eservation  contains 
430,000  a<;res,  three-fourths  of  which  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  other  fourth 
is  bluff  land,  making  excellent  range  for  stock  and  protection  from  the  storms  of 
winter.  The  principal  part  of  the  resei-vation  is  rolling  prairie,  dotted  with  small 
lakes. 

The  Yanktons  are  gradually  tumine  their  attention  to  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  the  interest  taken  in  farming  at  tliis  agency  this  year  is  in  advance  of  anything 
we  have  ever  had,  and  the  result'  of  a  persistent  effort  is  very  satisfactory.  '  Many 
acres  of  the  w6ea  t  harvested  this  year  will  yield  at  least  20  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  and 
garden  vegetables  are  very  promising,  and  will  yield  tho  greatest  crop  ever  gathered 
on  the  reservation. 

Our  agency  is  located  on  a  high  bench  land,  on  the  eant  side  of  the  Missouri  River, 
furnishing  a  very  pleasant  location  for  a  healthful  home. 

The  industries  carried  on  here  are  no  small  part  of  the  agency  work.  The  hertling 
is  under  the  management  of  Indians.  The  work  of  the  carpenter,  tin,  blacksmith, 
wagon,  and  repair  shops  is  done  by  Indian  labor,  under  the  supervision  of  a  white 
superintendent  and  a  white  blacksmith. 

The  religious  instruction  and  influence  upon  this  people  has  been  as  beneficial  as  the 
most  sanguine  could  expect.  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  the  Presbyterian  missionary,  has 
been  with  them  for  many  years,  in  fact  since  his  early  boyhood,  and  holds  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  tribe.  The  Episcopal  mission  has  done  a  grand  work.  They  have 
a  boys'  school,  where  the  youths  receive  instruction  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  W. 
H.  Hare,  who  makes  his  nome  here.  The  Episcopal  mission  church  is  in  the  chan^ 
of  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook,  who  speaks  the  Sioux  and  holds  his  day  service  in  the 
Dakota. 

Tte  agency  boardiog-school  during  the  last  year  had  a  very  fair  attendance,  con- 
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uderine  the  fact  that  it  was  only  the  secoDd  year  of  the  school.  The  education  of 
the  chUdien  of  this  people  is  of  no  little  importance.  Every  one  engaged  either  in 
mission  or  Govemment  work  feels  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  a  united  and 
barmonions  effort  in  that  direction  is  doing  great  good. 

To  break  ap  t^e  old  Indian  notion  of  marital  relations  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
and  ugly  features  of  Indian  work  at  this  agency.  Until  within  the  last  month  we 
have  had  no  place  to  confine  and  punish  the  disobedient. 

On  the  9th  of  July  I  commenced  remarking  the  land  of  the  reservation,  with  a  view 
of  making  individual  allotments.  Some  of  the  older  people  of  the  tribe  opposed  it, 
and  a  council  was  held,  at  which  I  explained  to  them  the  object,  and  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Government.  This  satisfied  them,  and  now  a  majority  of  the  men  are 
anxioos  to  take  allotments. .  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  nave  selected  and 
Wn  assigned  land,  and  the  work  of  allotment  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  action 
by  the  Department  has  been  taken. 

•  •••••• 

Much  distress  exists  among  these  people  on  account  of  pulmonary  and  scrofulous 
trouble. 

While  it  is  true  a  great  many  have  gone  to  work  and  made  rapid  advance  in  civili- 
ution,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  large  per  cent,  have  not  made  the  desired  improve- 
ment. Many  of  the  young  men  yet  stroll  about  the  camps  dressed  in  the  original 
Indian  costume,  and  do  but  little  work  during  the  year.  A  great  drawback  to  our 
Indians  is  the  want  of  oxen,  plows,  and  machinery.  I  very  much  hope  that  before 
another  annual  report  is  due  from  this  agency  the  necessary  machine]^  may  be  fur- 
nished them,  and  that  their  miserable  hovels,  covered  with  dirt,  will  be  made  more- 
healthful  and  cheerful  by  being  furnished  with  board  floors  and  shingle  roofs. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  M.  RIDPATH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Ro99  Fork,  Idaho,  Avgtut  20,  1883. 

8jr:  Among  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  consisting  of  1,085  Shoshones  and  471 
BMnacks,  there  exists  a  peaceable  and  frienaly  feeling.  There  has  been  no  drunken- 
nets,  nor  drinking,  nor  any  disturbance  on  my  agency  during  the  year,  except  some 
petty  differences  which  were  easily  settled. 


HABITS  AND  DISPOSITIONS. 


1  find  a  great  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  two  tribes  under  my  care.  The 
Sboshones  are  an  industrious,  good-natured,  and  quiet  people;  but  the  Baunacks  are 
reetless  and  roving,  and  much  more  difficult  to  control. 


PROGRESS. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  has  very  much  advanced  during  the  year,  and  would 
have  been  more  so  if  greater  facilities  had  been  at  hand  for  their  use  and  encourage- 
iDsnt.  They  have  bum  four  log  houses  and  purchased  some  agricultural  implementH, 
which  ahowe  a  disposition  to  civilization. 

EVENTS. 

Nothing  especially  has  transpired  during  the  year  except  the  burning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment flonring-mill.  There  were  1.500  bushels  of  wheat  and  12,000  pounds  of  flour, 
belon^ng  mostly  to  the  Shoshone  Inaians,  in  the  mill  at  the  time  of  its  destructiou. 
This  circumstance  created  considerable  excitement  at  the  time  and  was  a  serious  loss 
to  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  It  occurred  on  the  morning  of  December  6, 1882. 
The  day  previous  a  Bannack  Indian  boy  about  10  years  old  while  idling  about  the 
mill  was  caught  in  the  shafting.  Before  he  could  be  released  he  was  so  badly  injured 
that  he  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  being  removed  to  his  father's  lod^e.  It  created 
greAt  excitement.  The  boy's  father  was  absent  at  the  time.  One  of  his  wives  fled  to 
the  agency  for  protection.  She  said  her  husband  would  kill  her  and  all  he  could  find 
to  avense  the  boy's  death.  The  miller  also  became  frightened  and  dare  not  leave  his 
house  afone.  The  father  on  coming  home  talked  verv  reasonably.  He  said  hisheait 
was  bad  when  he  found  his  hojr  dead,  bat  be  kaew  that  no  one  was  to  blame  atidViW 
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heart  was  not  bad  now.  He  would  do  nothinj^  bad.  He  asked  to  have  a  coffin  made 
and  wished  us  to  help  him  bury  his  bo^.  Early  next  morning  the  mill  was  discovered 
on  iire  and  was  soon  consumed.  But  little  could  be  saved.  It  was  believed  that  the 
mill  was  set  on  fire,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  proof  of  it.  The  account 
of  the  fire  spread  through  the  camp  for  many  miles  around,  and  the  Indians  came  in 
on  horsebacK  in  large  numbers.  A  few  of  the  Bannack  warriors  were  armed  and 
caused  considerable  excit-ement  by  ridins  about  rapidly.  The  Shoshones  looked  at 
the  ruins  and  quietly  returned,  thinking  that  the  Bannacks  had  burned  the  mill  to  in- 
jiire  them.  The  corpse  was  taken  to  their  burial  ground,  on  one  of  the  foot-hills  near. 
Before  burial  the  corpse  was  taken  from  the  coffin  and  dressed  ifi  a  costly  Indian  war 
suit  and  then  held  up  and  the  best  horse  in  his  father's  herd  was  led  before  him  sev- 
eral times  and  appeared  to  be  presented  to  him.  After  this  ceremony  the  boy's  re- 
mains were  buried,  and  the  horse,  with  two  others,  was  killed  near  the  grave. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Owing  to  disappointment  by  the  teacher  engaged^  aud  lack  of  suitable  buildings, 
the  school  was  not  opened  till  December.  Every  effort  possible  was  made  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  the  boarding-school,  but  the  result  was  not  as 
encouraging  as  desired.  The  school,  however,  wis  a  success,  20  children  having  at- 
tended, and  their  advancement  in  the  branches  taught  was  all  that  could  be  expected. 

The  military  buildings  and  property  at  Fort  Hall,  having  been  transferred  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  are  herearter  to  be  used  for  an  industrial  school.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose  and  located  18  miles  from  the  agency,  in  one  of  the  finest 
valleys  in  the  Territory.  Workshops  will  be  opened  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made  prac- 
ticuble.  Supplies  are  already  received  for  a  harness  shop,  which  will  be  opened  soon. 
The  Indians  take  ^reat  interest  in  these  shops,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  a  very 
successful  feature  in  the  agency. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians  are  making  steady  advancement  in  agriculture  and  civilized  pursuits. 
This  is  noticeable  to  all  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  they  arc  manifest- 
ing an  increased  desire  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  civilized  life.  They  commenced 
last  year  to  acquire  property  for  themselves.  They  purchased  three  mowing  machines, 
six  hay-rakes,  and  two  wagous  this  year ;  four  more  mowing  machines  and  two  hay, 
rakes  have  been  purchased,  making  seven  mowers  and  ei^lit  hay-rakes  owned  by  In- 
dians. Of  the  1,085  Shoshone  Indians  registered  here  since  November  last  full  950 
of  them  have  been  engaged  in  farming  the  past  season  more  or  less.  Of  the  471  Ban- 
nocks only  240  have  been  engaged  in  farming ;  the  balance  are  off  of  the  reservation 
considerable  of  the  time  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  crops  raised  are  .wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  other  root  crops.  The  crops 
raised  this  season  are  : 

Buabels. 

240  acres  of  wheat  (estimated) 4,200 

3:^0  acres  of  oats  (estimated) 9, 600 

55  acres  of  barley  (estimated) 1,500 

45  acres  of  potatoes  (estimated) 3, 000 

16  acres  of  turnips  (failed) 1, 000 

686  acres 19,300 

Oats  are  cultivated  more  extensively  than  heretofore.  They  are  always  in  demand, 
aud  bring  a  higher  price  than  wheat.  Eight  hundred  tons  of  hay  will  be  cut  and  put 
up  by  the  Indians  tnis  season. 

As  the  Indians  show  so  much  inclination  to  industry  and  civilized  pursuits,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  if  a  quarter  section  of  land  should  be  allotted  to  each  head  of  a  family,  and 
some  assistance  should  be  given  them  to  commence  its  cultivation,  the  reservation 
could  then  be  thrown  open  to  settlers,  and  so  bring  the  Indians  into  civilized  communi- 
ties. I  believe  they  would  improve  more  from  observation  and  necessity,  and  sooner 
become  self-sustaining  than  by  the  present  method. 

Jn  conclusion  I  would  like  to  mentiou  an  interference  which  is  an  annoyance  to  us. 
The  Mormons  persist  in  holding  meeting^  among  and  baptizing  the  Indians  of  this 
agency,  and  have  succeeded  heretofore  in  baptizing  some  300  as  they  claim.  This 
prevents  their  progress  in  civilization  by  instructing  them  in  polygamy  and  other  vile 
doctrines,  and  makes  them  discontented.  This  practice  I  cannot  allow  unless  it  is 
authorizcvd  from  vou. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  L.  COOK, 
Ufiited  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Lkmhi  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

Jugunt  9,  1883. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  orders  I  bejj  to  submit  this  my  third  auuiial  report 
of  the  Lemhi  Agency  : 

By  the  Executive  onler  dated  FHhr nary  12,  1875,  this  reservation  shuiild  contain 
about  100  square  miles,  but  in  consequence  of  the  points  bein^  so  inclHflnite  and  no  of- 
ficial survey   havin><r  yet  been  made*  the  part  which  the  white  settlers  consider  the 
reservaiion  does  not  contain  much  over  (>0  sr^uare  miles;  and  it  is  very  evident  to 
me  tb^t  unless  the  Government  takes  imniediate.  action  in  the  matter  of  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably defining  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation  there  will  very  soon  be  no  reser- 
vation to  deiine.as  the  encroachment  is  still  going  on.     When  this  reservation  was  set 
apart  for  the  Lemhi  Indians  the  Executive  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  too 
macb  liberality.     There  are  b()0  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  and  the  num- 
ber is  steadily  increasing,  so  that  when  it  comes  t«»  dividing  the  land  between  them 
(as  it  ultiraat^dy  will  when  thoy  have  been  prepared  for  it  by  education)  the  quantity 
of  land  for  fuch  individual  will  be  small  enough  to  please  even  the  Indians'  greatest 
enemy.     Under  these  circumstances  I  would  urge  that  every  foot  of  the  100  square 
miles  l»e  carefully  preserved  for  those  to  whom  it  lawfully  belongs. 

The  chase  is  getting  less  prodnctive  each  year,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  to  use  this 
fact  as  an  argument  with  these  Indians  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  take  hold  of  farm- 
ing;, and  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  grip  the  idea.  Two  of  our  best  farmers,  Joshe- 
wit  and  Hnnipty  Joe,  have  died  during  the  past  year,  and  some  two  or  three  others 
who  fanned  last  year  wereont  hunting  this  spring  and  did  not  return  in  time  for  seed- 
ing ;  but  the  gaps  have  been  more  than  filled  by  new  ones  who  have  taken  hold.  There 
are  now  thirty  families  who  have  their  little  patches  of  oats  and  garden  stnff.  Atsced- 
time  I  distributed  about  WO  packages  of  garden  seeds  among  them,  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficnity  of  raising  vegetables  st  this  altitude,  5,500  feet  above  sea-level,  several 
of  them  have  succeeded  fairly  well,  and  are  quite  proud  of  having  a  garden  plot. 
Ae  iciiltunil  resnlt>(  are  very  uncertain  here  and  difhcult  to  estimate,  as  night  frosts 
sometimes  come  in  August  and  totally  change  the  aspect  of  the  crops.  As  things  look 
at  present,  I  judge  the  crops  raised  by  our  Indians  will  be  about  2,000  bushels  of  oats, 
40  imshels  of  potatoes,  50  bushels  of  turnips,  5  bushels  of  onions,  and  20  bushels  of  other 
•oiall  vegetables.  On  the  agency  farm  I  have  about  28  acres  in  oats,  which  looks  as 
if  it  wonld  produce  about  600  bushels  ;  about  12  acres  is  laid  down  in  meadow,  which 
Iex|)ect  will  produce  about  10  tons  of  timothy  hay.  The  quantity  issmall,  as  this  is 
the  first  year's  crop. 

In  getlEing  Indians  to  work  around  the  agency  I  am  able  to  chronicle  a  decided  im- 
provement ;  some  of  those  who  last  year  were  employed  irregularly  by  me  are  this 
Tear  working  for  themselves,  while  a  number  of  the  young  ^^  bucks''  have  come  on  as 
laborers  and  worked  steadily  and  well.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  your  allowing 
me  to  pay  them  what  I  thought  they  were  fairly  entitled  to,  viz,  a  dollar  a  day. 
Tbey  have  been  engajred  principally  in  cutting  rails,  fencing,  and  ditching. 

These  Indians  are  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  three  different  tribes,  viz,  the  Sho- 
shoues  or  Snake  Indians,  who  are  fairly  honest,  peaceable,  and  intelligent ;  the  Ban- 
Docks,  who  po^ess  more  of  the  sly  cunning  and  innate  restlessness  of  disposition 
than  wonld  ap|)ear  to  be  good  for  them  or  agreeable  to  their  nearest  neighbors;  and 
the  Sheepeaters,  who  are  naturally  quieter  and  less  demonstrative  than  either,  and 
therefore  seem  more  inclined  to  take  life  easy.  The  Shoshone  element  largely  pre* 
doiuinates,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  short  time  absorb  the  other  two,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all. 

The  freighting  of  the  supplies  for  this  agency  was  done  entirely  by  our  Indian 
teams.  They  hauled  over  40,000  pounds  of  freight  from  Ked  Rock  Station,  on  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad,  to  the  agency,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  over  a  very  bad  road,  at 
a  cost  to  the  Government  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  the  whole  distance. 

The  possession  of  wagons  by  some  of  the  Indians  is  materially  helping  to  lift  what 
ia  literally'  a  heavy  burden  off  the  backs  of  the  squaws  in  the  matter  of  hauling  the 
firewood.  There  are  about  12  of  our  Indians  who  have  wag(ms,  and  there  are  about 
12  more  who  would  be  glad  to  have  them  and  who  would,  I  believe,  mak  •  good  use 
of  them.  But  what  they  are  mont  anxious  to  have  is  a  milch  cow  each,  and  it  is  my 
finu  conviction  that  a  little  money  spent  in  this  direction  would  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
vest men  ts  that  could  be  made  for  them. 

The  day -school  1  hat  was  started  here  last  year  had  to  be  discontinmMl.  The  supersli- 
tion  that  **  if  the  Indian  children  learn  to  read  and  write  tbey  will  die*'  has  a  fast 
hold  on  these  i>eople,  more  especially  on  the  mothers,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  faot 
that  during  the  whole  winter  the  weather  was  unusually  severe,  and  our  having  no 
faedities  for  feeding  those  who  came,  the  attendance  became  so  small  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  close  the  school  in  March.  I  expect  in  a  short  time  to  have  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  made  for  opening  a  boarding-school,  which  I  trust  will  be  more 
ancceasfnl  than  any  dav-sahool  could  ever  be  here,  for,  like  other  branches  of  maTLkviv^. 
there  is  a  good  deal  oihtimaa  nature  about  these  Indians,  and  they  find  it  pretty  \\axa 
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to  fltndy  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  rations  issned  to  the  lodgei)  on  Saturday  seldom 
last  beyond  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  the  outside,  ko  that  uiiI^kk  th«*  children  fset  fed  at 
■ehool  f  hey  are  not  likely  to  havemnch  to  cat  af  home  for  the  bip:K<'t*t  half  of  the  week. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  health  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
and  this  I  hdieve  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  doing 
more  work  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  lying  around  in  the  tilth  and  smoke  of  the 
•*  wickeup."  They  are  also  getting  to  underst^uid  that  it  is  better  to  come  for  medi- 
cine in  the  first  stages  ol  sickness  than  to  let  it  go  on  until  too  late. 

In  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  Indians  I  (lud  on»'  of  the  greatest  hin- 
derances  to  be  that  embodiment  ot  liquid  mischief,  whisky  ;  and  in  relation  to 
thii  fruitful  source  of  iniquity  I  could  not  help  being  struck  ^ith  the  aptness  of  the 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  headmen  of  ibis  tribe.  I  wastrying  to  convince  him  that 
whisky  was  bad,  and  that  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  did  not  want  the  Indians 
to  touch  it ;  his  icply  was  to  the  effect  **  that  may  be  1  told  the  truth,  but  he  did  not 
think  so,  for  if  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  did  not  want  the  IndiauH  to  have  any 
whisky  he  would  stop  it  coming  into  the  country,  and  then  th*  y  could  not  get  it." 

I  have  during  rh«  past  year  been  enabled  to  uiake  several  improvements  at  this 
agency.  A  good  dwelling-house  for  the  agent  has  been  put  up,  the  saw-mill  has  been 
brought  nearly  to  completion,  whilesome  other  important  a<ldition8 and  improvements 
are  now  being  ma<Ie  to  our  agency  buildings.  I  cannot  help  n'gretting,  however, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  n^dnced  appropriation  I  am  compelled  to  do  without  a  car- 
penter in  order  to  retain  an  assistant  farmer.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  if  the 
agency  is  to  be  a  practical  educator  to  the  Indians  the  staff  of  employ^  should  not 
be  cut  down  S4)  low  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  diflStrult  to  do  anything  more  than  just 
keep  going. 

In  common  with  other  Indian  a^euts  I  have  during  the  past  year  had  my  full  shkre 
of  abuse  from  unprincipled  whites,  but  knowing  that  as  long  as  I  did  my  duty  I 
could  be  certain  of  having  your  support  and  sympathy  I  have  determined  to  go  right 
on  and  *'hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may."  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  petty  annoyances  1  have  been  subjected  to  may  be  placed  the  uuvar>  ing  courtesy 
and  kindness  I  have  experienced  fnmi  the  Department,  and  this  has  enabled  me  to 
bear  what  would  otherwise  have  been  unbearable,  viz,  continuous  care  and  responsi- 
bility, boundless  abuse  from  outsiders^  unceasing  labor,  und  all  for  less  than  the  pay 
of  a  Hrst-class  clerk. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HARRIES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nez  Pkrc6  Agkncy,  Augvut  20,  ISf^i. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  I  have  to  submit  this 
my  seccmd  annual  report  as  United  States  Indiiin  agent,  Nez  Perc^  Agency,  Idaho. 

There  is  but  one  tribe  located  upon  this  reserve,  namely,  the  Nez  Percys,  numbering, 
as  near  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  l,!250  souls.  They  are  a  thrifty,  progressive,  and  in- 
dustrious people.  With  the  exception  of  the  agricultural  implements  issue<l  them  by 
the  Government,  they  can  be  justly  termed  self-supporting.  Their  means  of  support 
are  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock-raising. 

PROGKKSS,    KTC. 

The  progress  made  during  the  year  past  by  this  people  is  but  a  reaching  out  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  over  their  condition  of  a  year  ago.  As  will  be  seen  per  statistical 
report,  there  is  an  increased  cultivated  acreage  of  550  acres  over  that  of  last  year. 
This  increase  is  occasioned  by  28  Indians  having  entered  upon  civilized  pursuits. 
These  have  broken  new  land,  aversging  10  acres  to  «ach  Indian.  The  balance  (270 
acres)  is  but  the  eilargement  of  farms  4)n  part  of  Indians  heretofore  engaged  in  agri- 
eulture. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  people  has  reache<l  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  morally  or 
otherwise.  I  think  they  have  reached  a  state  of  civilization  where  they  will  neither 
retrogad*  or  advance  until  s<mie  very  important  change  takes  place  in  the  Imlian 
]»ol!cy,  such  as  breaking  lip  ihe  present  reservation  sys  em  and  allowing  the  Indians 
to  take  lands  in  severalty,  and  throwing  the  balance  of  the  res  rve  open  to  settlement. 
Upon  this  subject  I  will  dwell  at  length  further  on.  Until  some  such  move  is  made 
eertain  old  tribal  ideas  and  desires  will  remain  in  the  minds  of  even  the  more  ad- 
yjBiicad  }u  civilization^  one  of  which  I  will  mention,  **  head-chieftainship.''    To  this 
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•ome  hold  with  wonderful  teuacity,  aiid  sIidw  the  iufluence  they  are  able  to  exert  over 
their  foUowem.  It  was  this  inflneuce  I  had  to  contend  with  dnrin^the  (i^enoral  coan- 
eil  of  lant  April,  minutes  of  which  were  forwarded  the  Department  underrate  of  April 
88.  1883.     •     »     • 

Iti^ives  me  much  pleannre  to  stale  that  the  honorublo  Coinniisttioner  has  dealt  ''  head- 
chieftainship '^  on  this  reserve  a  severe  blow  in  allowing  the  agent  to  exercise  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  approving  recommendations  in  many  inHtances,  inst4*ud  of  sub- 
mitring  matters  to  the  Indians  in  council.  His  idea  of  dealing  with  tlitf  Indians  as 
isdividnals  is  correct. 

IMPROVE.MENT8. 

On  account  of  its  being  so  late  in  the  season  when  tlx*  neu  machinery  and  supplies 
for  repaii-K   of  the  Knmiah  mills  were  delivered  at  that  place  all  work  had  to  be  sus- 
pended until  last  spring.     1  commenced  said  repairs  as  early  as  the  weather  wonid 
permit  and  mechanics  were  available.     1  was  instructed  by  the  Department,  in  re- 
ftpoiihc  to  reconmien<larioi  s,  to  call  upon  the  Kamiah  Indians  to  perform  eertain  work, 
and  on  account  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  their  own  welfare  they  failed  to  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Dei^artmcnt  t'O  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  com])letif>u  of  said  repairs 
impoBsible  by    the  1st  cK' July,  in  consequence  of  which    iheir  millf«  at  present  are 
lueleKS.     About  the  middle  of  June  I  ^ave  them  notice  to  send  a  t«am  to  the  agency 
to  haul  up  8<mie  supplies  needed  to  complete   the   repairs  cm  the  engine  and  for  the 
boiler,  which  when    pur.  in  place  would  complete  the  grist-mill  so   that  it  would  be 
ready  to  grind  their  wheat.     They  refused  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  as  yet  no 
effort  has  been  made  on  their  part  to  haul  the  supplies  in  qucMtion  to  Kamiah,  although 
1  offered  the  use  of  an  agency  wagon. 

A  porch  has  been  constructed  the  full  length  and  across  both  ends  of  the  large 
boanling-Nchoo]  at  this  agency,  as  a  means  of  a*sca]>e  in  case  of  tire.  It  adds  greatly 
to  the  looks  of  the  building,  as  alM»  the  convenience  of  emjilny^s  and  hcbolars.  A 
porch  has  been  built  on  both  sides  of  the  **L"  of  said  building,  which  embraces  the 
kitchen  and  pantries;  these  will  prove  to  be  very  convenient  al^o. 

A  W(M»dshed  16  by  50  feet  is  completed,  and  a  chicken-liouH«*  constructed,  all  of 
which  are  steps  taken,  under  authority  from  the  Department,  looking  to  the  eonver- 
■iou  of  this  Kcliool  into  a  thorough -g«»ing  *Mudust.rial  school."  There  is  yet  to  l»e 
ereited  a  C4)W-stable  *^0  by  60  feet,  with  a  hay-mow  abovi*.  This  huilding  is  under 
way,  and  I  am  now  awaiting  authority  to  complete  it.  All  mat^irials  for  the  same  are 
on  hand,  also  for  the  building  of  a  new  fence  about  the  school  lot,  ami  about  I00r«>ds 
of  other  fence,  which  will  be  put  up  by  school  boys  when  mdiool  opens,  supervised 
by  thn  industrial  teacher. 

8CHOOLS. 

As  a  rule  the  Nez  Perc<^  children  are  intelligent,  displaying  a  wonderful  aptitude 
io  all  knids  of  farm  and  garden  work,  and  advancing   nearly  as  rapi<lly  in   their 
scbooi-room  studies  as  average  white  children.     Rut  in  their  j&cquisitioti  of  the  En- 
glish language  they  are  very  slow,  for  the  reason  that  they  never  speak  it  except  when 
requin-d  at  school  by  their  teachers.     When  they  do  try  to  use  English  in  the  jires- 
eoce  of  older  Indians  their  attempts  are  sure  to  meet  witii  ridicule,  and  as  they  are 
▼erv  sensitive,  this  eli'ectually  suppresseM  all  desire  to  ac(|uire  the  language.      TliiH  is 
oue  reasiui   whv  the  education   of  Indian   vouth  is  more  succe.sHf'uliv  earried  on  in 
R'bmds  removed  from  reservations  and  ln>ni  the  detrimental  intiuences  of  tribal  aHso- 
etations. 

During  the  past  t^'rm  about  75  scholars  re<reived  instructiouM  in  the  various  branches 
of  industry  and  bo<»k  knowledge  taught  at  tluH  school.  rwenty-H<n'en  of  the  brightest 
of  these  were  tranKferi*ed  to  the  Forest  Grove  traiuing-Kchool  this  spring,  ami  last 
month  7  more  were  taken  to  that  place  by  my.-sell';  al?*o  9  of  the  children  brought  here 
fnuii  Indian  Territory  by  James  Reubens. 

The  boanling  and  industrial  school  at.  Kamiah  was  clo<ed  May  1,  IH^il,  under  in- 
structions fnun  the  honorable  Conimissi(mer.  As  this  school  is  situat«*d  ahout  (m  miles 
from  the  agency,  where  it  cannot  be  personally  supervised  by  the  agent,  as  it  is  ab- 
•ulntely  isolated  during  tiv*«  months  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  depth  <if  snow  in  the 
mountains;  as  the  agent  must.  nec^«»8arily  trust  to  a  teacher's  report  as  to  its  elhcacy, 
and  as  the  Lapwai  boanling  and  industrial  school  hasa  <'apacit>  snflieient  to  accommo- 
date as  many  scholars  as  ever  attt^nded  both  sch(»ols  atone  time  during  last  term, 
the  views  of  the  agent  coincide  with  those  of  the  honorable  Co'imiisMouer  in  the  mat- 
ter of  closing  ►aid  school. 

Heretofttre  the  agent  htis  had  no  means  whereby  he  could  compel  the  atieiidauce 
of  the  children ;  thus  many  of  the  brighter  children  were  kept,  out  of  school  by  their 
paients;  but  the  late  isilicy  of  the  Department  in  withholding  Government  aid  from 
thoiN)  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  when  called  upon  by  the  agent  w\\\.  1  UmvV, 
piOTe  a  haXinfActory  measure  with  these  ladiana. 
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The  school  garden,  which  has  been  t-aken  care  of  by  the  boys,  under  the  snperyisioB 
of  the  iudnstrial  teacher,  presents  a  very  fine  appearance,  and  fr(»m  present  indica- 
tions I  infer  that  the  products  will  be  sufficient  for  school  use  during  the  w^hole  term. 

EMPLOYES,  KTC. 

Last  year  I  hail  not  sufficient  employes  to  enable  me  t4>  do  justice  to  the  service. 
This  year  my  list  is  increased  to  some  ext«*nt,  but  not  to  the  extent  estimated  for; 
still  I  feel  somewhat  encouraged.  I  think  an  agent  should  be  allowed  the  samo 
amount  of  funds  per  capita  with  which  to  carry  on  bis  industrial  school  as  are  al- 
lowed the  industrial  schools  outside  the  reserves,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
propter  disbursement  of  said  funds.  For  example,  the  Forest  Grove  school  is  allowed 
$200  per  capita,  and  the  superintendent  disburses  his  funds,  placing  them  where  thej 
will  do  the  most  good  ;  consequently  has  a  larger  force  of  employes  than  an  agency 
school,  and  a  more  efficient  service  would  naturally  follow.  Under  such  circum- 
stances an  agent  (or  at  lea^t  I)  can  purchase  supplies  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  De- 
partment delivers  them  at.  I  have  received  an  invoice  of  bacon  for  the  school  which 
costs  the  Department  21.4  cents  per  pound.  1  cmu  purchase  just  as  good  bacon  in  Lewis- 
ton  for  6.4  cents  less  than  it  costs  the  Government,  under  its  contract,  delivered  in 
Lewiston.  I  made  a  similar  report  last  year,  but  apparently  such  reports  carry  no 
conviction  with  them. 

LAW  AND  OKDBR. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  enact  local  laws  applicable  to  minor  offenses,  a« 
also  to  have  our  civil  code  extended  to  the  Indians  of  this  reserve.  In  the  council 
last  April — referred  to  above — a  unanimous  vote  was  had,  requesting  that  the  neces- 
sary action  be  had  on  part  of  the  Government  extending  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
criihinal  code  to  this  tiibe.  Prior  to  the  convening  of  said  council  local  laws  were 
enacted  punishing  drunkenness  by  a  line  nf  from  five  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to 
the  enormity  of  the  ott'ense.  Other  laws  were  enacted  punishing  by  fines.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  such  offenses  and  fines  imposed  and  collected  : 

Cases  of  drunkenness,  11 ;  fines $180  00 

Cases  of  theft,  3 ;  fines 30  00 

Attempt  at  rape,  1 ;  fines 10  00 

Interference  in  school  matters,  1 ;  fines 5  00 

Assault, 2;  fines 15  00 

Wife-beating,  1 ;  tines 20  00 

Total '. 2G0  00 

On  account  of  the  enactment  of  these  local  laws  cases  of  drunkenness  have  been 
reduced  about  two-thirds.  Said  laws  were  a<lopted  by  the  Indians  in  council,  at  my 
suggestion,  and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  Referring  to  ^' rules  governing  tho 
court  of  Indian  offences,"  dated  at  the  Department  March  30,  1883,  I  would  say  that 
as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upcm  any  three  Indians  to  accept  the  appoint- 
menta  as  judges  without  compensation. 

POLICE. 

This  branch  of  the  service  should  be  made  more  efficient  by  more  liberal  appiopria- 
tions;  it  is  expecting  too  great  a  service  for  a  trifling  compensation.  Circular  letter 
l^o,  109,  April  25,  188:5,  calls  for  suggestions  and  lecommendations  on  this  subject. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  police  privates  should  not  be  expected  to  render  service  for 
less  than  $10  per  month  each,  and  a  ration  for  each,  his  w4fe,  and  all  children  between 
the  age^  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  captain  should  receive  $15  and  rations  same 
as  privates. 

SUBJECTS  AND   REMARKS   IN   GENERAL. 

Under  the  head  of  progress,  &c.,  I  alluded  to  the  matter  of  allowing  the  Indians 
to  take  lands  in  severalty  and  opening  reservations  to  settlement.  I  would  favor 
such  action  only  upon  certain  considerations,  which  in  brief  are  as  follows: 

Proper  legislation  covering  the  following  points : 

Allow  every  Indian,  male  and  female,  including  all  children,  to  locate  160  acres  of 

land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve,  giving  them  patents  for  the  same,  not 

transferable  under  twenty  years.    Throw  the  balance  of  the  resirve  open  to  settle- 

tnent,  the  Government  purchasing  such  lands  and  issuing  bonds  in  the  amount  of  the 

purcbase-price,  and  use  t/ic  interest  on  said  \>oiid%  Vw  f^\i%tQ.\n\ng  and   operating 
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tboroDgh  industrial  schools,  enibracinc  agriculture  and  mechanics  for  the  males  and 
bonsekeeiiing  and  dairy  work  for  femzAleH. 

Extend  our  civil  an d*^  criminal  laws  to  the  Indians;  but  instead  of  jury  trials  in 
eases  as  between  Indians  and  whites  allow  the  district  judge  to  preside,  and  decide 
the  case  according  to  law ;  and  if  the  decision  is  not  satisfactory  allow  an  appeal  to 
be  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  or  Territory,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  my 
opinion  the  Indian  would  not  receive  justice  in  a  jury  trial  in  four  cases  out  of  five, 
on  account  of  the  strong  prejudice  that  exists  against  him,  particularly  in  the  Terri- 
tories. 

Appoint  an  agent,  as  is  done  under  the  present  policy,  and  pay  a  salary  that  will 
command  ability,  said  agent's  duties  to  be  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  schools  and 
Attend  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indiana  generally. 

TUE  year's  work. 

Baid  work  has  been  one  of  constant  and  unremitting  labor  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  a  reserve  :<5  by  60  miles  in  extent,  and  doing  an  unlimited  amount  of  office  work, 
occasioned  by  the  complicated  nietho<l  of  keeping  accounts  demanded  of  an  Indian 
agent. 

I  wonld  suggest  that  in  the  matter  of  correspondence  with  Indians  on  part  of 
tbe  Department  such  correspondence  pass  through  an  agent's  hands.  By  this  I 
mean  allow  the  agent  to  read  the  letters  and  then  deliver  them  to  the  Indians  ad- 
dreB8e<l,  taking  their  receipts  therefor,  which  receipt^  shonld  be  forwarded  to  the  In- 
dian Office  by  the  agent.  Said  receipts  should  be  witnessed  by  the  interpreter  and 
one  or  more  employes.  My  object  for  8o  recommending  is  that  Indians  receive  letters 
fmoi  the  Indian  Office  containing  information  which  they  cannot  understand,  but 
pretend  to,  and  interpret  it  to  their  friends  as  they  see  fit,  and  in  many  instances 
cause  unpleasant  feelings  between  the  agent  and  his  Indians  until  the  letters  are  cor- 
rectly interpreted  to  them.  But  one  instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  at  this  agency 
dnriag  my  administration,  nevertheless  I  think  the  suggestion  would  be  sup])orted 
by  all  agents  in  the  service.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  return  sincere  thanks  to 
tbe  honorable  Commissioner  for  having  forwarded  me  the  original  of  a  letter  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  a  certain  Indian  at  this  agency.  Said  letter  contained  seri- 
ODR  complaints  and  charges  against  the  agent  and  some  employes.  On  account  of 
baving  the  original  in  my  possession  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  said  letter  was  a  for- 
gery, and  to  succeed  in  tindirg  ou»  beyond  a  doubt  who  committed  the  forgery.  The 
lodian  whose  name  was  attached  to  the  letter  made  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he 
neither  authorized  the  writing  of  said  letter  nor  knew  anything  of  its  existence.  I 
tbink  if  the  originals  of  that  character  of  correspondence  were  always  sent  to  agents, 
iostead  of  copies,  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  would  be  obviated. 

On  the  12th  day  of  September  last  this  ageucy  was  visited  by  Col.  R.  S.  Gardner, 
(Jaited  8tat4*8  lodian  inspector.     Me  came  very  unexpectedly,  and  his  coming  was 
like  a  thnnderbolt  ont  of  a  clear  sky.     He  came  to  ascertain  the  truthfulness  of  cer- 
tain  outrageous  statements  embraced  in  an  anonifmouf  correspondence,  to  which 
it  pleased  the  honorable  Secretary  of  thelnterior  to  give  the  dignified  title  of**  charges 
preferred  against  Agent  Monteith,"  which  statements  made  Agent  Monteith  to  ap- 
pear in  the  r61e  of  a  first-class  villain  and  fraud.     Said  charges  were  examined  by 
Colonel  Gardner,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  institute  a  more  searching  investiga- 
tion than  did  he.     I  stated  to  the  inspector  that  I  preferred  not  to  be  present  during 
the  examination  of  any  witnesses,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  a  witness  by  my 
presence.     I  have  never  seen  the  inspector's  report,  but  have  learned  indirectly  that 
not  a  single  statement  was  substantiated. 

As  will  be  seen  per  statistical  report  the  amount  of  grain  raised  this  year  is  less 
than  that  of  last  season,  though  there  is  quite  an  increase  in  cultivated  aci'ea^e.  This 
b  occasioned  by  two  causes:  First,  the  amount  of  hay  cut  by  Indians  is  increased 
300  tons,  and  the  same  is  wheat  and  oat  hay ;  second,  the  crops  on  the  east  end 
of  the  reserve  are  much  lighter  than  last  year  on  account  of  a  very  severe  drought ;  still 
there  is  enough  raised  by  the  Indians  for  their  own  use,  and  quite  a  surplus  to  be 
disposed  of. 

In  consequence  of  heavy  fires  on  the  east  end  of  the  reserve  and  in  the  mountains, 
burning  over  thonsands  of  acres  of  fine  grazing  lands,  I  am  fearful  that  much  of  the 
Indians'  stock  will  perish  this  coming  winter. 

During  the  year  past  the  general  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  good. 
In  attending  to  my  duties  as  agent  I  have  had  little  or  no  time  to  inform  myself  as 
to  the  work  of  the  missionary.  Rev.  George  L.  Deffenbaugh.     lean  only  say  that  ap- 
parently he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  his  noble  work,  and  may  God  prosper  him 
therein.     Statistics  pertaining  to  said  work  are  furnished  by  him. 

Respectfully, 

CHAS.  E.  MONTEITH, 

United  States  Indian  Ag«nt. 
Tlie  CoMMissiojmsii  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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Cheybnnb  and  Arapaho  Aokncy, 
Darliuglofi,  Ittd.  Ter.^  Augutit  IH,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  couditioa  of 
this  agency. 


POPULATION. 


The  following  table  will  acquaint  yon  with  the  census  of  the  Indians  comprising 
this  agency,  the  last  enrollment  having  been  made  on  the  second  of  July. 


Nam*  of  tribe. 


Soathem  Cheyennefl  in  camp 

Southern  Arapahoea  in  oamp 

Northern  Cheyenuea  in  camp 

Northern  Arapaboes  in  camp 

Cheyennea  in  agency  achool 

ArapahooB  in  aeency  school  

Arapahoea  in  Menuunite  miMion  school 

Arapahues  in  Carlisle  school 

Cheyennea  in  Carlisle  school 

Cheyenuea  in  Fort  Wayne  (Ind  )  College  . . 
Cheyennea  in  school  at  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
Arapaboes  in  school  at  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
Arapaboes  in  school  at  Lawrence,  Eana 


Men. 


Women.      Children.  .  TotaL 


791 

535 

106 

9 


Total 


Less  Northern  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoea  tranaferred  to 
Pine  Ridge  Agency 


Total  belonging  to  agency 


1,441 
103 


1,838 


908 

541 

126 

7 


1,582 
109 


1,473 


1,965 

L074 

159 

12 

96 

90 

14 

19 

26 

1 

8 

7 

2 


3.473 
145 


3,328 


8.664 

2.150 

891 


14 
19 


1 
8 
7 
2 


6.496 
8S7 


6.189 


The  above  table  shows  a  decrease  in  members  from  that  reported  last  year.  This 
is  due  to  error  in  previous  enrollments  and  not  to  a  decrease  of  Indians,  for  I  belie  >  e 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  are  holding  their  own.  In  every  quarterly 
enrollment  the  number  uf  births  is  almost  equal  to  the  deaths,  thus  keeping  the  total 
number  of  Indiausat  the  agency  about  the  same. 

CHEYBNNIC6. 

During  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  attained  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
and  industry  compared  with  their  previous  life.  They  are  camp  Indians  in  almost 
every  sense,  but  the  minority  of  them  are  now  using  bedsteads,  tables,  stoves,  and 
other  household  conveniences  in  their  teepes,  and  not  a  few  have  abandoned  the  teepe 
fur  more  permanent  strnctures.  Many  of  them  have  built  house-frames  with  wood 
Houi-s,  while  over  the  frames  they  have  stretched  their  canvas,  thus  making  a  very 
neat  and  comfortable  house.  They  are  industrious  and  energetic,  and  give  evidence 
of  a  true  desire  to  engage  in  some  employment  that  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
aid  in  their  support.  Applications  are  made  almost  daily  by  these  Indians  to  be 
employed  as  laborers  or  as  teamsters,  or  at  anything  that  will  bring  them  a  return 
in  cash. 

They  have  increased  their  herds  of  cattle  gradually  until  some  individuals  have 
quite  respectable  numbers,  and  are  as  careful  of  them  as  a  white  man  would  be.  Many 
"Save  a  very  few  heads,  which  will  in  a  few  years  increase,  and  if  properly  managed 

mvinoe  them  that  it  is  by  far  better  to  let  their  cattle  graze  on  the  lands  they  possess 
ban  to  kill  and  eat  theiii,  with  no  provision  for  the  future. 

While  they  are  entitled  to  credit  for  their  efforts  in  stock-raising,  they  have  done 
very  little  farming  the  (last  year.  Thin  is  due  not  to  any  dislike  or  carelessuess  on 
their  part,  but  rather  to  past  experience,  their  previous  attempts  having  proven 
slnioKt  entire  failures. 


AfiAPAHOES. 

What  has  be«*n  said  of  tl  e  Cheyeunes  regarding  the  adoption  of  certain  civilized 
customs  and  industries  is  also  true  of  the  Arapaboes.  These  Indians  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  led  the  Cheyennes  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  leading  members 
of  this  tribe  are  located  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  North  and  Main  Canadian  Riyers, 
from  10  to  ftO  miles  from  the  agency,  and  are  there  being  quite  successful  in  agricult- 
ure and  stock-raising.  Powder  Face,  Lefr-Hand,  and  others  of  the  leading  men  have 
herds  to-day  which  for  grade  of  cattle  and  amount  of  care  extended  are  surpassed 
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by  few.  And  thia  enterprise  is  not  confined  to  the  leading  men.  Other  and  younger 
members  of  the  tribe  are  following  the  example  set,  and  are  accumulating  herds  aa 
rapidly  as  their  opportunities  will  permit.  They  have  engaged  in  agriculture  more 
exttiuaivf.ly  than  the  Che.vennes  and  have  this  s^'ason  been  rewarded  with  ezoellent 
crops  Thev  seem  to  b*^  less  easily  discouraged  than  the  Cheyennes,  but  correspond- 
ingly lack  tue  energy  and  determination  possessed  by  the  Cheyennes. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agency  farm,  containing  about  10()  acres,  is  maintained.  The  necessity  for 
employing  all  the  help  authorized  by  the  Departmi^nt  in  othfr  br  mehes  of  the  agency 
work  the  present  sea^^on  necessitated  the  renting  of  the  agency  tarm.  The  ground 
waa  rented  out  t^)  Indians,  most  of  them  having  previously  been  employed  as  laborers. 
They  planted  corn,  have  put  mnch  labor  on  the  crop,  and  are  rewarded  with  fair  pros- 
p^'ct  of  an  excellent  yield.     Of  this  the  Government  will  receive  one-third  as  rental. 

Owing  t«>  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  no  seeds  were  furnished  the  Indians  of 
the  agency  laet  spring.  Many,  however,  purchased  seeds  of  the  trailers  and  planted 
small  gardens,  which  were  successfully  grown.  Very  little  grain  has  been  raised  by 
the  Cheyennes,  while  many  fields  of  corn  of  a  rich  color,  and  giving  evidence  of  hav- 
ing received  much  attention,  can  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  Arapaho 
camps  in  the  rich  bottom  lands  bordering  on  the  rivers  and  small  streams.  Vege- 
tableis  melons,  dec,  have  been  grown  in  abundance,  and  some  of  the  Indians  have 
earned  fair  wages  by  peddling  the  same  at  the  agency  and  Fort  Reno. 

In  connection  with  each  of  the  schools  a  small  farm  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
achotd  Ixtya  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent.  Quite  good  corn  and  un- 
meroua  vegetables  have  been  raised,  sufficient  to  supply  the  schools  with  all  that  waa 
required  in  the  vegetable  line.  The  matter  of  farming  in  connection  with  the  schools 
ia  one  of  great  and  growing  importance.  The  hoys  who  engage  in  cultivating  the 
cro|is  by  detail  seem  to  relish  the  work,  have  a  desire  to  make  it  a  success,  and  take 
»  genuine  pride  in  it  when  accomplished.  They  require  some  white  man  to  plan  and 
oversee  the  work,  and  to  keep  their  implements  in  order,  until  they  have  learned  to 
do  this  themselves;  and  with  such  a  man,  who  would  properly  bet«rmedan  industrial 
teacher,  the  farm  work  could  be  more  extensively  engaged  in,  with  greater  profit  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  children  employeil. 

RKSRRVATION. 

The  matter  of  reservation  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  in  the  reports  for  several 
years,  and  still  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  remain  unconfirmed 
to  them.  This  question  has  been  presented  to  the  Department  in  various  forms,  and 
the  action  of  Congress  in  speedily  confirming  to  them  the  lands  they  occupy  solicited. 
They  are  satisfied  with  this  reservation,  have  made  ext^^nsive  improvements  thereon, 
and  the  Government  has  substantial  and  costly  buildin>;s  at  this  agency,  and  it  ia 
.▼ery  important  that  Congress  take  some  action  looking  to  the  confirmation  as  soon  aa 
possible. 

A  poriion  of  the  reservation  lying  west  of  the  Wichita  Reservation  and  south  of  the 
Canadian  River  assigned  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by  Executive  order  of 
August  10,  1869,  has  been  claimed  by  the  Wichitas  and  Caddos  through  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  one  Joseph  Leouard  and  other  nqtiaw  men.  In  May  last,  under 
inatrucsions  from  the  Department,  Hon.  K.  B.  Townsend,  special  Indian  agent,  visited 
this  and  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
claims  to  the  land  in  question  held  by  the  Wichitas  and  Caildos.  Mr.  Townsend  made 
a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation,  hut  I  am  not  informed  as  to  his  conclusions 
reaultiiig  from  the  investigation,  or  his  report  thereon.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  land 
which  th«'  Wichitas  are  making  a  pi*etense  of  claiming  was  assigned  to  the  Chey- 
ennes and  Arapahoes  by  Executive  order  of  August  10,  1869,  in  lieu  of  their  treaty  ree- 
erration  ;  is  occupied  and  controlled  by  them,  and  lawfully  and  rightly  belongs  to 
them. 

Fur  a  number  of  years  the  western  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserva- 
tion has  been  occupied  by  unauthorized  cattle  men  an<l  their  herds,  who  have  been 
grazing  without  remunerating  the  Indians  therefor  and  in  violation  of  Department 
orders.  The  parties  thus  holding  cattle  claimed  to  have  secured  the  right  to  so  hold 
by  gaining  the  consent  of  a  few  individual  Indians  located  on  or  in  close  proximity 
to  the  range  occupied,  and  by  paying  them  for  the  privilege.  The  reservation  is  held 
in  common,  and  in  justice  to  the  Indians  it  is  due  that  all  share  alike  in  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  this  reservation.  Orders  have  been  promptly  issued  to  such 
cattle  men  to  remove  their  cattle  beyond  the  reservation  limits,  and  the  ordei*s  were 
in  most  instances  aa  promptly  obeyed,  but  the  reservation  lines  are  only  imaginarv, 
and  in  a  short  time  cattle  would  a^ain  be  feeding  on  the  lands  they  had  so  recently 
vacated.  Troops  have  been  called  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  otde^T^ 
all  with  the  saws  reea/t. 
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On  the  12th  of  December  lant  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  called  a  general 
conncil  to  conBider  the  propriety  of  leasing  toreHp<»iiHil>le  cuttle  men  for  grazing  ]inr- 
poses  that  portion  of  the  reservation  lying  west  of  tue  Cantonment^  the  most  of  which 
they  <lo  not  at  present  occupy.  The  action  of  this  council  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
realizing  from  that  part  of  the  reservation.  The  facts  were  elicited  that  the  country 
was  not  adapted  to  agriculture  ;  that  frequent  drouthn  occurred  ;  that  they  could  not 
rely  upon  securing  a  crop  oftener  than  once  in  three  years;  that  in  parsing  through 
the  States  and  on  the  Territory  border  they  had  noticed  that  white  men  only  culti- 
vate a  part  of  their  land,  resiTving  a  portion  for  grazing  purposes.  They  deemed  it 
policy  to  follow  the  example  of  white  men.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  this 
council,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  188.*<,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoen  in  open  coun- 
cil entered  into  agreements  with  the  following-named  persons  tor  grazing  privileges, 
and  leased  to  each  individual  named,  for  a  term  often  years,  the  number  of  acres  set 
opposite  his  name,  viz  : 

Acre*. 

Ed.  Fenton,  Leavenworth,  Kans 564, 480 

William  E.  Malalcy,  Caldwell,  Kans M>4,480 

H.  B.  Denman,WaHhington,  D.  (^ 575,000 

J.S.Morrison,  Darlington,  Iiid.Ter 138,240 

Lewis  M.  Briggs,  Muscotah,  Kans 318,720 

A.  G.  Evans,  Saint  Louis,  Mo , ...  456,960 

R.  D.  Hunter,  Saint  Louis,  Mo 5tK),000 

Total  number  acres  leased  .* 3, 117, 880 

At  an  annual  rental  of  2  c«nts  per  acre,  amounting  to  $62,350.60,  to  be  paid  tlieui  in 
cash  and  cattle.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  firnt  semi  inmual  payment  was  made  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  amounting  to  $31,178.80,  which  amount  was  received  by 
them  with  no  little  pride  and  satisfaction,  feeling  that  they  are  now  actually  earn- 
ing money,  which  in  fact  becomes  their  own.  Thev  made  judicious  expenditures  of 
the  money  thus  received  in  purchasing  needful  articles.  They  realize  that  they  will 
be  compelled  to  purchase  their  own  clothing  and  much  of  their  subsistence  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  next  payment  of  rental  will  occur  in  October,  and  will  consist  largely 
of  cattle.  * 

In  leasing  these  lands  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  are  deriving  great  benefits  aa 
tribes,  in  that  they  are  receiving  large  cash  and  cattle  payments  for  grass  that  ha» 
heretofore  brought  them  no  income,  and  all  unauthorized  cattle- holders  are  com- 
pelled to  move  their  herds  in  compliance  with  Department  orders  and  instructions, 
while  it  further  relieves  the  Department  of  the  necessity  for  an  oversight  of  these 
lands.  The  parties  holding  cattle  under  lease  will  not  be  encroached  upon  by  those 
having  no  agreement  with  the  Indians,  thereby  settling  a  question  that  has  been  a 
source  of  much  annoyance,  and  one  not  easy  to  control.  It  is  a  practical  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  place  the  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
ahoe Indians  beyond  the  necessity  of  assistance  from  the  Government. 

MILITARY   RRSERVR. 


A  military  Nervation  for  Fort  Reno  has  recently  been  established,  containing 

sqnaro  miles.  The  new  reservation  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Canadian  River,  and  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  interest  of  the  agencj 
or  Indians,  but  is  rather  a  beneflt  to  the  agency,  as  it  prevents  the  Indians  from  camp- 
ing and  slanght^^ring  their  beeves  directly  opposite  the  agency  buildings,  thereby 
avoiding  the  unwholesome  stenches  arising  from  the  offal  of  an  Indian  camp. 

NORTHERN   CHKYKNNE8. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  appropriating  $5,000  for  the  removal 
of  the  Northern  Chey en ne^  and  Arapahoes  to  more  favorable  location  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  has  been  set  aside,  and  a  very  troublesome  disturbing  element  quieted. 
Ever  since  the  removal  of  **  Little  Chief"  and  his  band  to  Dakota,  in  1881.  the  remain- 
der of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  have  been  persistent  in  tneir  desire  to 
follow.  On  the  18th  <if  July  391  Cheyennes  and  14  Arapahoes,  with  rations  of  beef, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  for  sixty  days,  were  transferred  to  the  military  to  be  escorted 
to  Pine  Ridge  Agtjncy,  Dakota.  They  left  the  agency  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  On 
reaching  Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  it  was  found  that  48  persons  had  left  the 
party  and  were  returning  to  the  agency.  They  have  since  reached  the  agency,  have 
expressed  the  desire  and  intention  of  remaining^  and  have  been  re-enrcdled.  They 
assign  as  their  reason  for  returning  that  they  are  intermarried  with  the  Sonthern 
Cheyennes,  and  havt*  families  here  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  separated  from,  and 
that  they  had  no  desire  or  intention  of  going  North,  but  were  compelled  by  their 
ebiefn  to  enroU  and  tiinri^  and  they  made  use  of  the  first  opportunity  to  return.  Now 
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Ihat  these  people  arerealiziDg  their  loDg-felt  desire,  and  are  actually  retorning  to  the 
home  of  their  childhood,  it  is  believed  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  will  be  relieved 
of  all  Herious  disturbing  elements,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  advancement,  that  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  the  Nor i hem  Cheyennes. 

8CFIOOL8. 

There  have  been  three  boarding-schoiils  in  operation  during  the  past  year — the 
Cheyenne,  with  an  average  attendance  of  108^  persons;  tbeArapaho  with  an  aver- 
age of  98-,^,  and  the  Mennonite  mission  school,  with  an  average  of  I5J.  The  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  is  very  marked.  The  great  difficulty  formerly  experienced  in  induc- 
ing the  children  to  speak  English  has  been  measurably  overcome,  in  part  by  admit- 
ting into  the  schools  a  younger  class  of  children,  who  acquire  the  language  much 
moif  readily. 

Uni!er  the  direction  of  the  superintendents  the  boys  have  cultivated  about  20  acres 
of  corn  aiad  garden  vegetables  at  both  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schools,  while  the 
Mennonite  school  has  cultivated  about  fifteen  acres,  special  pains  being  taken  to  have 
the  work  done  slowly  and  thoroughly,  thus  insuring  the  acquisition  of  a  sy.stematic 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  which  has  resulted  in  good  crops.  The  interest 
manifested  by  the  school  boys  is  encouraging,  and  insures  the  fact  that  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  do  the  work,  and  with  the  necessary  surroundings,  they  will  make  as 
good  farmers  as  the  whites. 

The  girls  have  been  drilled  in  all  the  departments  of  the  household,  and  it  is  with 
satisfaction  that  I  can  note  the  good  degree  of  progress  made  by  them  in  acquiring 
ihiii  nseful  knowledge,  through  the  devoted  and  untiring  energy  and  exertion  of  the 
employes  having  them  in  charge^  A  number  of  the  larger  girls  have  become  very 
proficient  in  cutting  and  making  clothing  for  girls,  and  repaiiing  of  all  kinds,  while 
otbers  have  reached  the  same  degree  of  proficiency  in  cooking  and  laundr>'  work.  This 
knowledge  extends  to  the  camp  homes  of  the  children  thus  taught;  the  lodge  and  all 
it8  surroundings  are  much  improved  in  appearance,  while  many  articles  of  utility  and 
comfort  are  added  through  this  influence. 

Improvements  in  the  way  of  stables,  wood-sheds,  and  implement  rooms  have  l»een 
built  on  the  school  grounds,  the  main  work  of  building  being  done  by  the  sohmd- 
boys. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  school  boys  have  had  charge  of  the  school  herd,  of  about 
100  head  of  cows  and  calves ;  have  performed  the  labor  of  milking  the  necessary*  cows 
to  supply  the  table  with  milk,  and  have  assisted  in  the  care  of  horses  and  hogs  be- 
longing to  the  schools.  In  short,  the  work  performed  by  the  school  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  during  the  past'  year,  has  embraced  every  department  of  farm  and  house- 
bold  labor,  and  the  efibrts  put  forth  by  both  em]>loy<$s  and  children  have  been  hearty, 
aDd  are  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  literary  training  of  the  children  has  also  received  the  strictest  attention,  and 
those  not  detailed  to  manual  labor  have  applied  th«  nif^elves  in  the  school  room  under 
the  tutorage  of  experienced,  competent,  and  zealous  teachers. 

Various  plans  for  evening  work,  snch  as  sewing,  cutt  ing  out  clothing,  repairing,  and 
literary  entertainments  have  been  inaugurated  for  the  satisfaction  andybenefit  ojf  the 
children  and  all  have  worked  successfnlly. 

The  health  of  all  attending  school  has  been  very  good.  No  deaths  have  occurred  at 
the  school  bnildings ;  but  a  few  children  that  attended  school  have  died  at  their  homes 
daring  the  past  year. 

In  February'  last  a  night-school  for  camp  Indians  wasopened  by  Rev.  Voth,  Mennon- 
ite missionary.  The  agency  Indian  employes  attended  this  school  each  evening,  until 
the  opening  of  spring  and  ther  hard  work  before  them  necessitated  its  discontinu- 
ance  «»u  May  4th.  it  having  been  in  session  three  months,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  II.  The  school  was  held  three  evenings  of  each  week,  and  instruction  was  given 
in  reading  (from  charts),  writing,  and  numbers;  also  in  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage. Rev.  Voth,  in  his  report  on  this  school,  herewith,  says :  "The  results  of  the 
school  are  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  facts,  1st,  that  the  pupils  were  all  begin- 
ners; *2d,  the  term  lasted  only  three  months,  and,  3d,  instruction  was  only  given 
three  evenings  of  each  week."  It  is  proposed  to  reorganize  the  school  this  fall,  and 
increase  its  facilities.  From  the  results  of  last  term,  this  effv^rt  is  worthy  of  continu- 
ADce. 

The  Mennonite  school  is  under  the  supervision  of,  and  is  supported  by,  the  Mennon- 
ite church,  and  is  the  only  school  under  missionary  su]iervision  at  this  agency. 

The  other  schools  of  the  agency  are  strictly  Government  schools,  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  no  church  organization.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  thisoffice  to  engage 
good  Christian  people  as  employes  in  the  schools,  and  the  present  employ6  force  rep- 
resents alnicstasmany  churches  asthere  are  employ  ds.  They  are  having  their  own  lit- 
tle missionary  labors  to  perform  among  the  children,  but  no  sectarian  teachings  should 
be  permitted.     The  agency  achooJa  are  Government  schools,  supported  Ajy  iVviiGoN- 
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-ernment,  and  any  sacceBS  attained  therein  is  due  t<>  the  Government  and  its  em- 
ploy^, and  not  to  any  misAionary  fifort  on  the  part  of  any  church  organization. 

Prior  to  thi^  first  of  jnly  I  was  authorized  to  build  a  dweihng  and  school-bouse  in 
aome  one  of  the  Indian  settlements  for  the  pnr|>o8e  of  eHtabliHhing  a  *'  country 
school/'  Authority  was  not  granted  in  time  to  have  the  buildings  erected  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  funds  were  covered  into  the  Treasury.  The 
material  has  been^ purchased  and  delivered  at  this  agency,  and  we  now  have  to 
await  a  re»ppropriation  of  funds  to  proceed  .with  the  labor  of  constrpction.  .The 
Indians  have  signified  their  willingness  to  support  such  a  school  to  its  full  capac- 
ity. It  is  pro]Hmed  to  have  the  school  buildings  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  bis 
wife  matron,  with  one  teacher;  to  make  it  a  day-school,  the  employ^  preparing 
the  midday  meal  for  the  cliildren,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  women  of 
the  adjacent  camps,  to  clothe  the  children  and  keep  their  clothing  in  order.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  school  can  be  made  a  snccess. 

During  the  year  past  2  Cheyenne  boys  were  placed  in  school  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  15  Cheyenne  a nd^Arapaho  girls  were  sent  to  the  industrial  school  organ- 
ized at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  and  we  have  good  reports  from  all  these  children. 

AORNpT  HERD. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1883,  I  received  from  Peytrou  Montgomery,  under  his  contract 
with  the  Department,  750  cows  and  heifers  and  25  graded  bulls,  which  I  turned^  in 
with  the  100  head  already  on  hand.  The  cattle  are  on  a  g4>od  range  and  are  doing 
nicely.  These  cattle  were  purchased  by  the  Department  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
dians, from  funds  which  have  heretofore  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  annuities 
and  subsistence.  It  is  pr«yposed  to  use  this  fund  «ach  year  in  the  purohst^e  of  addi- 
tional cattle,  and  the  Indians  expect  to  place  the  cattle  they  receive  in  payfuent  on 
leases  in  the  common  herd  each  year ;  and  with  whAt  may  be  furnished  by  Hte  Qot- 
ernment  this  herd  alone  will,  in  a  few  years,  place  the  Indians  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

For  two  years  past  the  issues  of  subsistence  t<Q  the  Cheyenncs  and  Arapahoes  have 
been  small,  excepting  of  beef,  of  which  we  have  made  almost  a  full  ration.  The  pres- 
ent year  nothing  is  being  issued  to  them  but  beef  and  fiour,  of  which  they  receive  a 
full  ration.  For  procuring  sugar,  cofi'ee,  and  all  other  articles,  they  depend  on  the 
money  received  from  freighting,  lease  of  lands,  and  sale  of  beef  hides. 

ANNUITIES. 

The  usual  annuities  under  appropriation  for  1881  and  1882  were  issued  to  the  In- 
dians in  January  last.  The  quality  of  annuities  furnished  was  good,  and  what  tbef 
required,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  fell  far  short  of  their  necessities. 

On  January  24,  1H8;),  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  in  general  council,  asked 
that  the  funds  usually  appropriated  for  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  l»eneficent 
objects,  amounting  to  about  f^M,000,  be  used  in  t^e  purchase  of  beef  and  stock  cattle. 
The  I'equest  of  the  Indians  has  been  complied  with,  and  the  Department  has  furnished 
no  annuities  for  them  this  year,  but  has  applied  the  appropriation  to  the  purchase  of 
the  stock  cattle  herein  spoken  of. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

During  the  year  the  Cheyenne  aud  Arapaho  Indians  have  transported  freight  for 
this  agency  to  the  amount  of  1,646,207  pounds,  for  which  they  have  received  916,462 
in  cash.  Beside  this  freight  they  have  transported  an  equal  amount  for  Fort  Reno 
and  the  traders  of  this  agency.  They  now  own,  and  have  ready  for  the  road  at  any 
time,  some  259  wagons.  With  this  number  of  wagons  aud  the  amount  of  available 
freight  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one-half  of  them  employed.  They  have  become  veiy 
proficient  in  the  enterprise,  each  individual  owner  or  diiverof  a  team  being  perfectly 
capable  of  handling  the  same  in  bad  places,  repairing  small  breaks  when  they  occur, 
and  under  all  circumstances  succeeds  in  delivering  his  load  intact  and  without  dam- 
age. 

CRIME. 

The  most  notable  case  coming  under  this  head  was  the  murder  of  Robert  Poisal,  a 
half-breed  Arapaho,  in  September  last,  by  one  Joho^on  Foster,  a  Creek  Indian* 
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Poisal  was  a  protninont,  well-to-do  Indian  of  this  agency,  largely  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  agriculture,  a  man  of  advanced  ideas  and  of  goo*i  judgment.  The  mur- 
derer was  appreheuded  and  confined  at  Fort  Reno  witliin  a  few  weeks  after  the  mur- 
der. The  juritMlictiou  of  this  case  has  been  the  subject  of  nmch  correspondence  between 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  the  Interior,  resulting  in  the  final  decision  that  the 
United  States  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  cast*,  uponthechargeof  murder,  the 
crime  having  been  committed  by  an  Indian  upon  the  person  of  another  Indian,  and 
upon  a  reservation  to  which  neither  belonged.  The  prisoner  was  therefore  not  brought 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  mnrdenng  Poisal ;  he  was  held  in  the  guartl-honse  at  Fort  ^ 
Reno  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  requisition  was  made  for  him  upon  the 
eharges  of  horse-stealing  and  ^Mnrroflucin>;  liquor.'*  He  was  turned  over  to  a  deputy 
United  Stat-es  marshal  and  an  assistant,  to  be  conveyed  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  for  trial 
on  the  above  charges.  While  en  route  to  Fort  Smith,  and  near  the  Osage  Agency, 
Indian  Territory,  Foster  succeeded  in  murdering Mc Weir,  the  marshaPs assistant,  and 
made  his  escape,  and  is  now  at  large  The  failure  to  bring  the  criminal  to  justice  is 
dne  to  the  defective  character  of  the  existing  law,  and  the  aJDteution  of  Congress  should 
be  called  to  the  necessity  for  immediately  enacting  ia'As  to  cover  such  cases. 

One  white  ni»n  was  arrested  for  horse-st4*aling  from  Indians.  The  stock  was  n^cc  '- 
ered  and  the  prisoner  brought  to  trial,  but  through  some  technicality  was  released. 
Another  is  now  held  in  jail  until  next  ti'rm  of  court  on  same  charge. 

Fonr  white  men,  charged  with  furnishing  liquor  to  Indians,  have  been  apprehended 
and  boniid  over  to  appear  at  the  fall  term  of  the  Wichita  court. 

By  act  of  Congrtss  of  January  6,  188.{,  '*that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  lying 
north  of  the  Canadian  River  and  east  of  Teias  and  the  lOOth  meridian  not  set  apart 
and  occupied  by  the  Cherokee,  Cre<'<k,  <iud  Seminole  Indians,''  is  placed  under  the 
Juriadictiou  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  for  judicial  ]>ur- 
poseH.  The  count  ly  designated  in  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to  embraces  this  agency 
jurisdiction,  and  it  is  believed  that  hereafter  all  criminal  cases  can  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice more  speedily  and  with  much  less  expense  than  they  could  before  the  court  at 
Fort  8mitn,  Ark. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  are  in  good  repair.  A  number  are  very  old  and  require  con- 
tinual repairs  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  During  the  year  a  commodious  building  of 
brick,  in  progress  of  construction  at  time  of  lost  report,  has  been  completed.  In  this 
bnilding,  under  one  roof,  we  have  a  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  tin  shop.  The  build- 
ing has  l>een  occn]>ied  since  last  fall,  and  affords  ample  room  for  the  mechanics  with 
their  apprentices  to  work,  and  for  storage  of  all  materials  required. 

The  Mennonite  mission  school  building,  burned  in  February,  1882,  was  rebuilt  the 
past  year,  at  a  cost  of  |7, 000.  Of  this  amount  Congress  appropriated  95,000  to  assist 
in  rebuilding ;  the  balance,  $2,000,  was  supplied  by  the  Mennonite  mission  board. 
The  builoing  is  a  model  in  convenience  and  construction,  of  good  material,  and  well 
finished,  and  has  capacity  for  about  30  children. 

A  brick  laundry,  in  connection  with  the  Arapaho  school,  has  also  been  completed, 
with  many  conveniences  for  laundry  purposes  not  had  before.  Some  repairs  to  the 
school  buildings  have  been  made  since  the  close  of  the  school  term,  which  placed 
them  in  good  condition  for  the  ensuing  year. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  forty  men,  have  done  some  effective  work  in  making 
arrests,  setding  disputed  line  questions  and  numerous  other  matters.  Their  influence 
OTer  the  rest  of  the  Indians  becomes  greater  each  year,  and  has  worked  a  radical 
change  in  many  customs  and  practices  heretofore  prevailing  among  the  In  tians. 

SANITARY. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  have,  as  a  rule,  been  quite  healthy  during  the  yjoar. 
Many  have  sutl'ered  from  chronic  diseases,  and  a  number  from  malaria.  During  the 
■nmmer  a  few  children  have  dieil,  bur,  considering  their  nomadic  life,  their  llthy 
habits,  and  exposure  that  they  are  subjected  to,  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  that  many 
more  do  not  die. 

MISSIONARY. 

Missionary  labor  at  this  agency  the  past  year  has  been  mainly  conducted  by  the - 
Mennonite  church,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Haury.     This  gentleman  has 
had  charge  of  the  mission  school  at  the  agency,  and  hais  started  a  branch  school  at 
Cantonment,  the  abandoned  military  post  on  this  reservation. 
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In  September  of  last  year,  the  baildings  at  thia  poet  were  transferred  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department  for  school  purposes.  Mr.  Haury  now  has  charge  of  these  baildingB 
and  has  quite  a  rommunity  of  Indians  settled  around  him  ;  is  instructing  them.inag^ 
ricultiire  and  other  civilized  pursuits  in  addition  to  his  efforts  to  lead  them  into  a 
Christian  lite.  It  was  ininoshible  at  this  time  for  the  Government  to  occupy  the 
buildings  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  to  employ  teachers,  and  Mr.  Hanry  is  doing  a 
noble  work  with  the  Indians  of  that  vicinity,  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Wicks,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  also  remained  at  the  agency  » 
greater  part  of  the  year,  thtnigh  his  eifoits  have  been  mainly  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency. 

Rev.  £.  G.  Taber,  who  represented  the  Friends'  Church  in  missionary  work  at  this 
agency  until  July,  1882,  was  employed  as  superintendent  of  the  Cheyenne  school 
during  the  past  year,  and  could  devote  very  little  time  to  missionary  labor  beyoud 
that  connected  with  the  school. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  can  express  myself  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  ad- 
vancement m^ule  by  the  Indians  the  past  year,  and  their  future  prospects  I  feel  that 
some  of  my  efforts  in  their  behalf  have  been  snccessful,  and  that  in  all  things  I  haT« 
tried  to  do  my  duty  in  accordance  wiih  my  best  judgment. 

Supplemental  reports  of  schools  and  missionary  work  and  statistical  information 
herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 

Indian  Ag^ni. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 

June  30,  188:i. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  anuual  report  of  the  Anipaho  manual 
labor  and  boarding  school  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1883: 


EDroUment  for  the  year — 

Average  aTtendance 

If  umber  of  deaths , 

Kumber  released  from  school  on  accoont  of  sickness. 

Knmber  transferred  to  Carlisle 

Number  transferred  to  West  Branch,  Iowa 

Number  transferred  to  Kansas 


The  greater  part  of  the  children,  who  during  the  two  months  of  vacation  retained 
their  health  and  were  not  married  came  in  school  very  readily  and  willingly.  But 
to  substitute  the  vacancies  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  come  in  we  were  •obliged 
to  take  about  twenty-five  new  children,  which  took  almost  a  month  until  we  had  the 
full  number.  Being  once  in  school,  they  all  seemed  to  be  a  happy  flock,  realizing 
that  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  them  to  spend  their  childhood  in  learning  something, 
90  that  they  may  be  able  >o  make  their  lives  a  success. 

The  children's  work  in  the  school-rooms  was  very  good  indeed.  They  recite  their 
lessons  very  loud,  with  graceful  manners  and  without  any  embarrassment.  Some 
read  as  fluently  as  white  chihlren  of  their  age.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  what 
a  talent  quite  a  number  of  them  have  for  mathematics,  and  in  penmanship  and  draw- 
ing they  all  seem  to  be  naturally  skilled.  About  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  can  read 
and  write  nnderstandingly,  and  one-quarter  work  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithme- 
tic. But  ahead  of  all,  they  enjoy  music,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental.  We  have  one 
boy,  Riser  by  name,  who  is  able  to  play  at  the  least  thirty  hymns  on  the  organ. 

In  s])eaking  about  the  industrial  work,  I  can  say  thai  the  children  take  a  great 
pride  in  their  work.  The  girls  do  all  the  laundry  and  kitchen  work,  under  their  able 
instructors.  The  greater  part  of  sewing  and  all  the  mending  is  done  by  the  girls. 
The  work  in  these  departments  Im  done  by  those  girls  who  are  taken  out  of  the  regu- 
lar school  hours  and  detailed  to  said  departments  every  day.  This  has  proved  to  be 
a  successful  way  of  teaching  them  to  do  the  work.  Those  two  half  days  a  week  in 
which  we  have  onl^*  industrial  school  the  smaller  girls  are  taught  by  the  teachers  to 
cut  and  sew  garments.    They  have  manufactured  during  this  spring,  shirta,  45; 
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dresses,  30 ;  skirts,  14 ;  waists,  14 ;  chemises,  24 ;  aprons,  24 ;  drawers,  6 ;  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, 72.  Besides  this,  they  have  their  regular  work  every  day,  as  follows: 
Sweeping,  scrubbing,  making  beds,  dish-washing,  «&c.,  wbich  must  be  done  at  a  set 
time. 

The  boys*  work  has  been  very  extensive  during  this  past  year,  and  was  done  bj 
them,  over  all  expectations,  well.  Enpecially  have  they  done  a  great  work  this 
fpring.  About  24  acres,  wbich  were  full  of  wee<l8,  was  raked,  burned,  plowed,  pul- 
yerizefl,  and  then  planted  with  field  corn,  sweet  corn,  watermelons,  potatoes,  beans, 
sod  all  sorts  of  garden  seeds.  While  the  season  whs  good  for  the  crops,  it  was  also 
▼cry  favorable  tor  weeds,  which  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  work  in  pulling  weeds, 
hoeing,  and  plowing.  They  have  succeeded  very  well  in  keeping  the  fields  and  gar- 
den clean,  and  for  the  last  two  monthHthey  have  enjoyed  eating  the  vegetables,  which 
yielded  very  abundantly.  About  12  acres  of  field  corn,  sweet  c«»rn,])otatoe8,  beans, 
watermelons,  and  a  small  garden  belong  to  the  children.  This  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment for  them  to  work,  when  they  see  thar  they  get  something  for  their  labor.  But 
one  great  mistake  is  that  there  are  not  enough  iarmiiig  iin4>lenients  and  teams  on  this 
place  to  do  the  work  with.  During  the  year  the  boys  have  also  built  a  meat  shop, 
wood  shop,  and  a  chicketi-house,  with  a  yard.  All  these  buildings  and  some  of  the 
fences  were  whit>ewashed.  They  also  whitewashed  the  school-rooms  and  some  of  the 
bed-rooms.  The  back  yard  was  paved  by  them  with  rocks,  which  they  quarried 
and  hauled,  and  some  brick  which  they  also  hauled.  The  wood  for  fuel  was  hauled 
by  agency  employ^^,  but  chopped  and  split  up  for  use  by  the  boys.  Quite  a  number 
swing  the  axe  with  great  skill.  During  spring  we  have  kept  seven  milch  cows,  which 
were  milked  and  attended  to  by  the  boys,  ami  the  children  a])preciated  the  milk  and 
butter  very  much. 

lu  s]>eaking  of  the  behavior  of  the  children.  I  can  but  spe»ik  well  of  them.  Gam- 
bling with  cards,  dances,  and  Indian  singing  I  have  stopped,  and  they  seem  to  be 
more  pleaaed  to  sing  English  songs,  and,  instead  of  daucing,  to  exercise  their  muscle 
OD  the  turn-poles  which  1  have  erected  for  them.  Runaways  we  had  but  a  few,  and 
they  mostly  went  home  on  account  of  poor  health  either  of  themse  ves  or  of  some  in 
their  families.  In  talking  English,  the  children  have  done  much  better  than  the  pre- 
oeding  year.     Some  can  talk  very  fluently. 

In  the  evening,  before  retiring,  all  the  children  gather  in  the  principal  school-room 
for  devotional  exercises,  in  which  they  very  heartily  take  ]>art.  On  Sabbath  morning 
every  child  and  em]»loy6  attends  our  Sunday-school,  which  proves  to  be  very  benefi- 
cial to  them  in  respect  t'O  their  spiritual  life. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  exceedingly  goo«l  this  year.  Very  recently 
some  got  sick  ;  malaria  and  scrofula  are  the  two  worst  features. 

On  the  30th   of  June  I  shall  stop  work  in  this  school,  hoping  that  in  my  next  field 
of  labor  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  under  so  many  disadvantages  as  in  this. 
yery  reNpectfullv, . 

D.  B.  HIRSCHLER, 

iSuperintetidtmt. 


July  18,  IHH'.\. 

Drak  Friend:  I  present  herewith  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Cheyenne 
maonal  labor  and  boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1883.  There  have 
been  144  students  enrolled  during  the  year,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  1LU.7  and 
»n  average  attendance  of  108.7.  There  have  been  12  children  sent  from  this  school  to 
the  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  8  to  the  Indian  training  school  at  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  and  2  to  Fort  Wayne  College,  Indiana.  There  have  been  six  deaths  in 
the  school.  The  places  of  those  who  have  been  sent  to  other  schools,  and  of  those 
who  have  died,  and  of  those  who  have  left  school  for  any  cause,  have  been  filled  by 
children  from  camp ;  and  several  have  been  turned  away  because  we  di<l  not  have 
room  to  accommodate  them.  The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  among 
students  and  employes. 

The  work  in  the  school-room  has  progressed  steadily  and  satisfact<»rily.  The  result 
of  lornier  years  of  labor  is  shown,  as  students  solve  examples  leadily  in  compound 
nnmbers,  form  sentences  containing  given  parts  of  speech,  do  good  work  in  interme- 
diate geography,  and  read  understand ingly  in  the  fourth  reader.  The  children 
who  enter  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years  progress  nnich  more  rai»idly 
in  their  studies  and  in  speaking  English  than  those  who  enter  after  they  are  neailj 
grown.  Besides  the  regular  class-work  the  children  have  learned  one  new  hynni  or 
aong,  and  committed  the  golden  text  of  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  each  week  ns  a 
part  of  the  general  exercise.     They  enjoy  singing  very  much,  and  memorize  readily 

Our  Sabbath-school  has  been  held  regularly  and  with  good  interest.  There  has 
generally  been  a  large  class  of  camp  Indians  present,  which  has  been  taught  through 
an  interpreter. 
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The  cbildren  bu\e  followed  with  iuteregt  tbe  intematioDal  series  of  leflsons.  They 
listen  eageriy  to  Scriplnre  truth.  The  evenin|(  coUectioiiH  have  been  devoted  to  Bible 
rending  or  recitHtiohB  of  8cTi|itnre  l>y  the  children,  prnyer,  Kinging,  and  remarks  on 
religions  subjects.  While  this  work  is  mo^tly  m  ed-sowing,  j'et  there  is  evidence  thai 
the  8ce«i  is  btiiig  leecived  into  good  ground,  and  that  frnit  will  be  bronght  forth  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

The  greater  part  of  the  manual  labor  ])erfomjed  by  the  children  has  been  done  out 
of  school  bourn.  Details  are  sent  to  tbe  diD'erent  departments  of  the  work  morning 
and  evening,  where  they  are  taught  in  kitchen,  dining-ro<»ni,  and  chamber  work, 
caring  for  the  school- loouis,  chopping  w<mm1,  milking,  caring  for  stock,  &c.  BeMidi-a 
tbisdail.x  w(>rk  by  tbe  u  itolcNcbooU  acbish  has  been  detailed  fi<im  the  school-ioom  to 
work  a  part  of  each  day,  when  the  girls  ar«^  taught  to  cook,  wash,  mend,  sew,  &.c.,  and 
the  boys  to  plow,  plant,  and  lend  the  garden  and  coru-iicld,  repair  tence,  henl  cattle^ 
Ac.  'Ihw  children  are  iuteresieil  in  learning  to  work,  an4  they  do  their  work 
pronipily  and  well. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  >ear  in  its  various  department's  we  feel  that  nnder 
tbe  blessing  <if  God  it  has  been  one  of  success. 
Very  respectfully, 

KRYIN  G.  TABER, 

Snptrin  tendtnt. 

Agent  John  D.  Milks. 


ClIKYKNNE  AND  ARAPAHO   AGENCV,  InD.  TeR., 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  with  this  a  brief  report  about  tbo 
e\ening  school  with  your  Indian  eniploy<(s,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  intrust  into 
my  charge. 

1  opened  this  school  on  tbe  yth  of  February  with  six  Arapahoes.  The  Cheyenne 
emi»loycH  sent  me  wcu'd  that  they  would  hut  come  because  we  would  not  take  any 
Cheyenne  cbildren  into  our  school.  They  came,  however,  on  the  next  school  evening^ 
and  after  that  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  attended  the  schcud  in  equal  numbers. 
The  school  wa«  held  three  times  a  week — on  Monday,  VVednes<lay,  ami  Friday.  The 
branches  in  which  instructions  were  giyen  were,  and  had  to  be,  strictly  primary,  and 
embraced  reading  (from  charts  and  a  primer),  writing,  and  numbers  I  also  tried  to 
teach  ihem  ;  the  English  language,  by  liaviiig  con  vei-sat  ions  with  them,  during  which 
I  n»ad»-  it  a  point  to  impress  on  tbeir  minds  the  names  of  new  words.  I  spoke  mostly 
English  to  them  ;  had,  however,  in  order  to  be  understood,  frequently  to  resort  to  the 
sign,  and  even  to  my  very  liniit«'d  knowledge  of  the  Arapaho  language. 

The  ])upils  seemed  to  be  very  deeply  interested  in  their  work.  Their  excellent  de- 
port ment,  regular  atten«iance,  and  gre»it  zeal  to  learn  sometljiTig,  indicated  to  lue  the 
fact  that  they  had  begun  (some  more  others  perhaps  less)  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
and  the  advantages  atforded  by  an  e<lucHiion.  Concerning  tbe  actual  result  of  this 
work,  it  can  necessarily  be  but  small:  (1)  Because  the  pupils  were  all  beginners.  (2)  Tbe 
term  lasted  only  three  months  (3)  They  recrei  ved  instructions  only  three  times  a  week,  - 
and  only  an  hour  each  time.  And  .vet,  not  withstanding  these  disadvantages,  some 
began  to  read  iiiut^  well,  the  results  rdxained  in  the  other  branches  being  equally 
encouraging.  When  the  spring  work  commenced,  some  of  the  employt^s  ha<l  to  v\ork 
at  the  agency,  others  complained  of  being  too  tired  to  come,  and  so  I  closed  the  school, 
with  your  consent,  on  the  4tli  of  May.  The  average  number  of  scholars  was  about 
eleven. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  but  c«)ngratnlaJe  ycm  on  the  results  of  the  experiment.  Though 
these  results  are  insignificant,  they  are  rnwurutfinfi,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
\o  have  the  work  taken  up  again  and  continued  next  fall.  I  have  becouit*  fully  cc»n- 
vinced  that  just  by  such  e\  tuning  scho(ds  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to\«ards  bringing 
into  direct  contact  with  education  that  class  of  young  Indians  who  will  not  attend 
Government  or  mission  schools,  and  who  will  consequently  grow  up  in  almost  total 
ignorance.  Wishing  yon  success  and  a  rich  blessing  of  God  in  any  liiriher  under- 
takings in  this  direction, 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  VOTH, 
MiB«ionarff. 

Agent  John  D.  Miles. 


Cantonment,  Ind.  Tkr., 

AuguBt  15,  1883. 

Dear  Sir:  Gladly  1  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you  with  a  n»port  of  our 
ttissionary  work  at  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho  agency. 
By  Dfccmht-r,  1882^  out  brick  mission  building,  at  the  agency  was  completed  and 
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we  enuld  open  onr  mlattiou  Mchnol  a^ain.  As  the  Mchool  could  not  be  opened  in  Rep- 
iemlier,  we  «li«l  not  get  t  e  number  of  children  that  we  could  have  accommodated.  We- 
have  had  about  *^  children  in  repilar  atteiuUnce  most  of  the  year.  Tlie  children  are 
taught  the  elenient-urv  branches  of  the  KngliHh  language,  their  udvancementhaH  been 
rapi<l  and  thor<»ugh,  and  we  know  they  am  huppy  in  their  enjoyment  of  Mchool  privi- 
Irge^.  Therf  w  ere  only  a  few  cases  of  running  away  from  si'hool  during  the  past  year.. 
It  is  a  pnnishment  to  the  ]nipils  to  be  sent  back  to  camp. 

hk>,  also,  the  aclvancement  in  industrial  education  has  been  satisfactory  with  both 
boys  «nd  girls.  We  have  now  boys  that  are  faithful  workers,  aud  tin  most  any  com- 
mon farm  work  promptly  and  well.  Several  boys  and  several  girls  are  now  actually 
employed,  and  we  pay  them  from  l|6  to  $8  a  month. 

Tb«^  teaching  of  the  Christiau  religion  is  another  and  r^-ally  the  most  imi)ortaui 
brmijch  of  training  in  our  school.  For  I  do  belit^vc  that  a  true  and  permanent  civil- 
isiuf^of  the  Indians  will  never  be  accomplished  witbout  the  religion  of  Christ.  We 
se«  this  iu  the  history  of  every  other  civilized  nation, and  the  Indian  race  citrtainly 
cannot  be  an  exception.  Show  me  an  Indian  who  has  accepted  Christ  as  his  personal' 
Savionr  to  a  change  of  heart,  and  1  will  show  you  a  civilized  Indian  with  a  ra<lical 
ehange  of  life.  We  may  teach  the  Indian  child  all  the  arts  of  our  civil izt^d  life,  kec])- 
ing  bim  away  from  the  intluence  of  his  ignoruut,  superstitious,  and  idolatrous  tribe 
for  many  yeais,  but  without  a  living  Christ  in  the  heart,  such  a  child,  returning  as  a 
yonng  man  to  his  people,  will  soon  fall  back  into  the  old  superstitious  cust<*ms  and 
habit.**  of  his  race.  The  Indians  are  a  religious  ]ieople  ;  religion  penetrates  their 
daily  life;  almost  every  act  that  they  do  is  connected  with  some  religious  meaning, 
scrnpuloubly  inculcated  into  the  child  from  itsiufancy  ;  and  they  \<ill  be  civilized  only 
by  giving  them  a  higher,  the  only  true  religion,  that  of  Christ.  We  see  Ibis  verified 
by  the  movements  of  some  of  the  a<lult  and  aged  Indians,  and  especially  by  their  medi- 
cine men  (sorcerers).  They  aie  beginning  to  see  that  Christian  religion  rigidly  ex- 
cludes their  religiim,  and  that  the  acc^*ptance  of  it  will  at  once  break  up  their  tribal 
connectionM,  customs,  and  habits.  Seeing  this,  they  more  than  ever  begin  to  oppose 
edncational  snd  missifmary  work.  Seeing  the  value  of  Christian  religion,  <|uit<e  a 
nniiilier  of  c»ur  boys  and  girls  are  earnestly  seeking  the  truth,  and  this  has  a  p<»werfnl 
inflnence  on  themselves  respecting  their  daily  life  and  conduct  in  school,  and  in  camp- 
upon  their  own  people. 

The  health  of  onr  children  has  been  exceedingly  good  during  all  the  year.  We  had 
not  one  case  of  sickness  which  was  at  all  serious.  This  circumstance  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Indians.  A  father  once  brought  his  daughter,  beini;  sick  with  ctm- 
enniption  and  near  the  grave,  begging  me  to  take  her  in  upon  the  plea  that  all  chil- 
dren recovered  if  they  were  staying  in  our  house. 

In  May  we  sent  ten  boys  to  Kansas,  placing  them  in  good  Christian  families,  who^ 
take  a  great  inter€^st  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Indians.    The  boys  are  doing 
well,  earning  from  $5  to  1 13  a  mouth.     Some  of  them  have  a  desire  to  remain  during 
tbtt  winter  and  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

The  school  at  Cantonment  we  were  not  ready  to  open  before  the  1st  of  July.  Taking 
charge  of  the  buildings,  we  found  them  a  great  <leal  more  in  need  of  repair  than  we 
anticipated.  We  have  now  made  aiTaugements  for  50  to  65  children  of  both  tribes  at 
this  place  for  the  coming  year. 

The  expense  of  our  misHion  work  of  the  pjist  year  amounts  to  about  $8. 46'<^.'20.  This 
includes  the  expenses  for  improvements  which  we  have  already  made  at  Cantonufut 
as  well  as  nearly  $2,000  additional  cost  of  our  missiou  house  at  Darlington,  tn  the 
replacing  of  which  Congress  was  so  generous  as  to  appropriate  $5,000,  the  original 
mission  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

There  were  15  acres  cultivated  in  connection  with  our  mission  at  the  agency,  the 
ganb'u  and  field  yielding  a  great  abundance.  Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  garden  and 
field  was  done  by  our  boys. 

Reviewing  our  missionary  work  of  the  past  year,  we  are,  in  s])ite  of  the  many  ob- 
•la4!leH  to  be  contended  with,  not  at  all  discoura^^ed,  but  will  continue  in  this  work 
with  good  courage  and  hope  if  God  spares  our  lives,  knowing  that  the  Gos])el  ot 
Christ  will  at  last  conquer  the  hearts  of  onr  Indians  and  change  their  lives  aud  cuh- 
tom^;  it  will  civilize  them.  Thanking  you  for  all  kindness  in  morally  and  phvsnally 
assisting  our  work  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indiann,  and  looking  for  the  day  when  our 
Indians  are  ranked  among  the  Christian  nations  by  the  );race  aud  mercy  of  Him  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow, 

I  am,  \  ours,  very  truly, 

S.  S.  HAURY. 
Aititnoitite  MimxiuMaiy. 

Agent  J.  D.  Milks. 
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Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Indian  Ttrritory,  AHguet  17,  I8«:i. 

Sir  :  1  '1  accordance  with  instnictions  contained  iu  circular  letter  of  July  18,  1883, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  the  agency  under  my  charge. 

I  am  much  pleased  at  being  able  to  report  another  year  of  quiet  and  peace  and  a 
continued  improvement  upon  the  part  of  the  Inrlians  in  learning  and  adapting  them- 
«elveH  to  the  ways  of  civilizefl  life.  The  following  table  represents  by  tribes  the 
number  of  Indians  attached  to  the  agency  : 

Kiowaa » — 1,167 

Comanches 1,  J<96 

Apaches  ...!.. 337 

CaiUloes    535 

Wichitas 216 

To  waconies — 162 

Wacoes   51 

Keechies 77 

Delawares 75 

P.  Couiancbes ' 165 

Total 4,181 

Males 1, 875 

Females 2,306 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  the  greater  psirt  of  the  year,  but  during 
the  <*arly  part  of  last  fall  Whooping-cough  and  malarial  fever  prevailed,  the  latter  re- 
sulting fatally  in  a  number  of  cases.     Several  prominent  men  died  during  the  year. 

affiliated  bands. 

The  seven  small  tribes  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  Wichita  Agency  are 
ateadily  improving  tht^ir  condition.  Some  of  these  Indians,  and  those,  too,  who  have 
been  the  longest  following  the  white  man^s  way,  are  exerting  themselves  very  little; 
but  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  improving  their  homes  by  building  up  their  houses 
and  enlarging  their  tields,  and  seem  anxious  to  reach  a  conilition  of  self-support. 
These  bands  nave  been  somewhat  excited  about  their  reservation  the  past  year.  Thej 
have  been  occupying  the  c«»untry  designated  as  their  reservation  since  1872,  but  under 
an  unratified  treaty.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  several  bauds 
and  the  United  States  Government,  but  from  some  cause  Congress  failed  to  ratify  it. 
They  have  often  a^ked  that  the  title  to  their  reservation  should  be  perfected,  and  their 
Agents  have  several  times  call»*d  attention  to  the  matter.  During  the  past  year  they 
have  laid  claim  to  a  ]>ortiou  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahs 
Reservation. 

At  my  request  that  «ome  one  be  sent  to  look  into  the  matter,  Special  Agent  Towns- 
end  was  ordered  by  you  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  the  claim.  The 
special  agent  came  to  the  agency  in  the  month  of  May  last,  and  was  for  some  days 
actively  engaged  inquiring  into  the  matter.  I  have  not  learned  what  his  report  was, 
but  dare  8«y  it  is  able  and  just.  I  hope  the  matter  may  be  brought  before  Congress 
next  winter,  and  the  question  finally  settled,  so  that  these  people  may  feel  secure  in  a 
reservation.  They  would  certainly  be  more  disposed  to  exert  themselves  in  opening 
up  and  improving  their  farms  did  they  hold  a  clear  title  to  their  lands. 

KIOWA8,    COMANCHE8,    AND  APACHES. 

Tli*^  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  tribes,  although  they  have  been  a  much  shorter 
time  following  the  white  man's  way  than  the  affiliated  bands,  are,  I  think,  changing 
their  condition  more  rapidly.  They  certainly  manifest  greater  zeal  and  seem  to  be 
more  determined  in  the  work.  Their  progress  in  opening  up  farms  since  they  moved 
up  to  the  Washita  has  been  very  marked.  Their  tields  are  all  well  fenced,  and  the 
minority  of  them  are  of  good  size.  I  regret  that  because  of  a  want  of  funds  I  have  not 
been  able  to  have  the  sod  broken  for  those  who  wished  to  commence  farming  this 
year. 

These  Indiains,  too,  have  been  somewhat  exercised  the  past  year  about  the  title  to 
some  land.  They  have  contended  for  some  time  that  the  section  of  country  lying 
between  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River  and  the  100th  meridian  of  west  longitude  be- 
longed to  their  reservation.  A  delegation  visited  Washington  the  past  spring  about 
this  matter,  and  they  were  informed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  that  their  treaty  did 
not  embrace  the  section  claimed,  and  that  nuist  be  the  end  of  it.  They  came  home 
BAtiaGed,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the  matter  will  be  mentioned  again. 
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AGRICULTURB.  ^ 

Th'm  baa  been  a  tine  season  tor  the  farmer,  sncb  as  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country. 
The  crops  will  probably  yield  double  what  they  did  last  year. 

One  of  onr  Indian  traders,  believing  that  he  had  obtained  the  contract  to  supply 
the  military  post  at  Fort  Sill  with  corn  (beinff  the  lowest  bidder),  purchased  of  the 
Indians  enouB^b  of  last  year's  crop  of  corn  to  till  it,  but  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  contract  bad  been  ^ven  to  another  party,  who  delivers  the  com  to  the  Govern- 
loent  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  it  is  then  transported  by  rail  at  the  cost  of  the 
(tovemment,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  State  of 
Texas,  until  it  reaches  Henrietta,  fi'om  whence  it  is  hauled  by  wagon  to  Fort  Sill, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  com  to  the  Government  largely  in  excess  of  the  trader's 
bid.    He  now  has  the  com  on  hand,  and  there  is  no  market  for  it. 

It  is  a  question  with  me  where  the  Indians  will  find  a  market  for  the  growing  crop. 
They  should,  of  course,  hold  enough  to  supply  their  own  needs,  but  the  yield  will  be 
more  than  the^  can  use.  It  would  certainly  greatly  encourage  them  could  they  real- 
ise a  good  price  for  any  surplus  they  may  have.  There  is  now  a  want  of  places  in 
which  they  can  store  their  crops,  but  I  hope  that  in  another  year  many  of  tnem  will 
be  supplied  with  these. 

The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  the  present  season  is  about  4,000,  and  the  yield 
per  sere  will  be  about  12  bushels. 

BATIONS. 

This  is  the  first  year  since  I  took  charge  of  these  Indians  that  there  has  qot  been 
an  excitement  in  the  spring  about  rations.  Through  the  excellent  management  of 
yoor  office  the  year's  supply  was  provided  for.  The  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches 
vonaented  that  a  portion  of  their  annuity  fund  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
lieef  for  the  next  year,  rendered  necessary  because  of  an  insufficient  appropriation  by 
Congress.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  disposition  of  the  clothing  fund  can 
be  repeated  two  years  in  succession,  because  of  the  probable  need  of  the  Indians  for 
clothing. 

PURCHASE  OF  STOCK  CATTLE. 

I  think  that  the  order  of  the  honorable  Secretary  that  f30,000  of  the  annual  treaty 

faud  of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30, 1884,  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  the  Indians,  was  a 

wile  one.     I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  question  as  to  the  subsistence  of  these 

Indians,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  finally  be  able  to  Hubsist  themselves.     It 

U  clear  to  me  that  it  must  be  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all,  by  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  country  is  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  although  the  valleys  are  very  fertile; 

crops  often  snfi'er  for  want  of  rain.    Nor  is  the  Indian  himself  fitted  for  the  life  of  a 

faruier.     But  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 

Indian  is  by  nature  especially  fitted  to  the  pursuit. 

The  only  question,  then,  is,  how  can  they  be  supplied  with  stock  cattle  in  snffi 
cient  numbers  for  the  produce  to  secure  them  a  support  by  the  time  they  are  throiv  u 
on  their  owu  resourcesT  The  herd  might  be  built  up,  say,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
yean,  by  renting  their  grass  and  purchasing  the  stock  with  the  money;  but  the  In- 
dians are  not  willing  to  rent.  Again,  the  cattle  might  be  obtained,  and  that  im- 
niediately,  too,  would  Congress  advance  the  last  five  years  of  the  annuity  fund,  as 
suggested  in  my  last  annual  report;  but  this  Congress  hns  so  far  failed  to  do.  The 
only  other  way  I  see  is  that  adopted  by  the  honorable  Secretary.  lu  this  way  a  very 
considerable  herd  may  be  built  up  some  years  before  the  expiration  of  their  treaty 
fund,  and  tsspecially  if  the  price  of  cattle  should  keep  down. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  contract  was  let  from  your  office,  prices  were  running  high, 
and  we  only  received,  for  the  $30,000,  675  Texas  cows  and  31  graded  bulls.  By  direc- 
tions from  yonr  office  these  are  being  held  in  a  herd,  and  1  trust  it  may  be  added  to 
each  year  from  the  same  fund  from  which  it  started. 

I  regret  that  the  suggestion  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  to  get  Congi*ess  to  ap- 
propriate the  last  five  yean  of  the  annuity  fund  of  the  Kiowa,  Comauche,  and  Apache 
Indians,  aggregating  $263,500,  and  this  to  be  invested  in  cattle,  was  not  acted  U])on 
by  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  honorable  Secretary  urged  that  the  appropriation 
be  matle.  I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  the  plan  wnl  be  laid  before  tne  next 
Congress,  and  it  is  to  be  liopcMl  that  it  may  yet  be  favorably  acted  uuou.  A  further 
consideration  of  the  plan  has  more  firmly  convinced  me  that  the  prcmlem,  so  far  as 
the  Indians  are  concerned,  would  be  solved  at  the  conclusion  of  ten  years,  could  it 
Ije  aao]ited. 

GRASS. 

The  grass  question  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  thing  I  have  to  contend  with.     I 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  ireapassing  cattle  entirely  off  the  reset vation,  and^e  at« 
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BOW  orowded  on  all  sides.  It  seems  to  do  very  little  good  to  pat  them  off,  for  it 
is  found  that  cattle  that  have  Just  been  driven  off  will  come  back  on  the  reservation 
as  soon  as  the  police  force  advances.  Our  Indians  are  not  disposed  to  rent  the  grass ; 
yet  if  it  is  used,  it  seems  thev  should  be  paid  for  it. .  The  greater  portion  of  the 
4,300,000  acres  giows  up  and  is  burnt  down,  but  that  along  the  border  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  consumed  by  trespassing  cattle.  The  grass  should  be  utilized  in  some  way 
that  will  benefit  the  Indians,  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  them  with  herds  suf- 
ficient to  consume  it,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  grass  should  be  rented  and  the  Indiana 
receive  the  money  for  it. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

I  cannot  report  as  much  work  done  by  Indians  the  past  year  as  was  performed  last, 
and  this  not  because  the  Indians  were  unwilling  to  work,  but  because  of  the  want  of 
funds  to  pay  for  the  labor.  The  saw  and  ^st  mill  has  been  run  by  Indian  labor ; 
young  men  nave  been  constantly  employed  in  the  shops  learning  the  several  trades, 
and  for  carrying  on  the  regular  work  about  the  agency,  and  commissary  Indian  labor 
has  been  used.  A  large  force  is  now  being  used  making  brick  for  the  Wichita  school - 
house. 

CREEK  INDIANS. 

Spieche's  band  of  Creek  Indians  paid  us  a  visit  last  spring  and  remained  several 
weeks.  When  they  first  reached  here  thev  declared  it  as  their  intention  or  winh  to 
remain  a  few  days  only,  and  as  soon  as  their  ponies  were  rested  they  would  mov<^ 
off,  but  it  soon  became  evident  tliat  they  had  uo  thought  of  doing  so ;  indeed,  they 
finally  refused  to  go,  and  had  to  be  taken  by  force.  Col.  J.  C.  Bates,  Twentieth  Infant  ry, 
United  States  Anny,  arrived  at  the  agency  with  cavalry  and  infantry'  troops,  witli 
orders  to  return  the  Creeks  to  their  country,  and  he  managed  the  matter  with  such 
great  good  sense  that  not  a  ^un  was  fired  nor  was  any  blood  shed.  I  think  he  re- 
turned with  about  850,  including  women  and  children.  The  Creeks  claimed  that  a^ 
the  trouble  was  between  two  factions  of  their  own  people,  the  United  States  Goverunieut 
had  no  right  to  interfere,  any  more  than  if  the  trouble  occurred  in  England.  I  was 
much  pleased  at  the  way  my  Indians  behaved  in  the  whole  matter,  as  they  not  only 
refused  to  harbor  any  of  them,  but  assisted  in  aiTcsting  them  and  starting  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  A  remnant  of  the  band  is  still  nere,  and  some  of  these  are  ex- 
ercising an  evil  influence  over  my  Indians.  My  police  arrested  four  of  them  for  in- 
troducing whisky  into  the  Territory,  three  of  whom  are  now  in  prison  at  Gnihani, 
Texas,  and  will  no  doubt  get  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  have  done  good  service.  In  April  last,  one  of  them  reported  to 
me  the  presence  of  the  notorious  Indian  desperado  **  Mu-cha-cho,''  a  Mescalero  Apache, 
who  has  operated  so  conspicuously  in  New  Mexico.  I  sent  for  Captain  Sou-ka-do-ta 
and  Lieutenant  Per-mam-su,  and  they  took  a  sufficient  detail  and  arrested  him,  and 
placed  him  in  the  guard-house  at  Fort  Sill.  It  was  a  very  creditable  thing  for  them 
to  do,  and  they  have  been  much  complimented  for  it.  The  United  States  marshal 
very  promptly  came  from  Santa  F6  and  carried  the  prisoner  to  that  place. 

GAMBLING. 

I  regret  I  cannot  report  a  falling  off  of  this  great  evil. 

FREIGHTING. 

The  freighting  by  my  Indians,  hauling  supplies  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  a  distance 
of  150  miles,  has  been  quit«  satisifactory  during  the  past  year.  Whole  amount  hauled 
daring  the  year,  932,8^  pounds,  for  which  they  received  in  payment  $13,993.48. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  continued  his  labors  as  a  mis- 
sionary throuflrb  the  past  year.  He  has  recently  moved  his  family  from  the  Cheyenne 
Agency  to  thi^geiicy,  and  will  hereafter  make  his  home  with  us.  For  information 
upon  the  missionary  work  during  the  year  att-ention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Wicks,  lilcd  herewith. 

The  Wichitas  havH  a  very  flourishing  church  organization,  haviing  now  a  regular 
paster,  Wesley  Smith,  a  Semiuole  missionary,  supported  by  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
holding  regular  service.  These  people  evince  much  earnestness  and  willingness  in 
contributing  to  the  support  of  their  church  -organization.    They  have  now  a  deposit, 
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from  collections  at  church  and  other  contributions,  of  about  $200,  intending,  when  a 
salBcieut  amount  is  obtained,  to  enlarge  and  improve  their  church  edifice. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  accompanyioK  reports  of  the  agency  physician  and 
sehool  superintendents  for  details  concerning  their  respective  departments. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
—  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  C0MMIS8IONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Kiowa,  Comancue,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarko,  Ind,  T.,  August  17,  1883. 

DiAR  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  mission. 

Daring  the  year  services  have  been  held  and  instruction  given  as  regularly  as  cir- 
camstauces  would  permit.  Several  of  the  Indian  youth  have  been  baptized,  and  at 
the  bishop's  visit  last  fall  12  were  confirmed.  Not  all  of  those  confirmed  have  been 
equally  faithful,  but,  on  the  whole,  allowance  being  made  for  influences  and  tempta- 
tions peculiar  to  their  state,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  class  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  samcnnmber  of  white  youth  anywhere. 

The  new  church  now  building  will  soon  be  completed.  It  will  be  a  neat  and  service- 
able structure,  seating  from  175  to  200.     It  will  cost,  when  finished,  about  $1,200. 

Since  coming  to  the  work,  two  years  ago,  we  can  see  real  improvement  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian.  They  farm  more  and  work  more ;  and,  while  the  old  heathen  customs 
are  yet  powerful,  still  they  are  relaxing  their  hold,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  known  only  in  history. 

lam  received  everywhere  by  the  Indians  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Last  spring 
I  visited  them  at  their  farms,  and  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  them  doing 
so  much  and  such  good  work.  They  took  pride  in  showing  me  their  fields,  and  well 
they  might,  for  they  were  well  fenced  and  kept.  They  expect  me  to  come  out  again 
this  fall  and  see  the  harvest. 

We  iutend  to  go  on  during  the  coming  year  as  we  have  done  heretofore,  telling  the 
"old,  old  story,''^and  marking  the  return  as  God  gives  the  increase.  To  the  agent  aud 
family,  aud  to  all  the  employes  in  the  schools  and  agency  and  other  rcMidents,  I  am 
indebted  for  many  kindnesses.  I  am  grateful  to  all,  and  pray  God  to  bless  you  richly 
in  all  things. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  B.  WICKS, 
Missionary  of  Episcopal  Church, 

Col.  P.  B.Hunt, 

V,  8,  Indian  Agent,  Kiowaj  ChmaneJie,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T. 


Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

August  11,  1883. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  fifth  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  Be^ervatian  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  south  by  the 
Creek  Nation,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arkansas  River.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
1,500,000  acres,  the  surface  hilly,  almost  mountainous,  with  an  abundance  of  sand 
and  lime  formation. .  There  are  large  upland  forests  of  post-oak.  Numerous  creeks 
afford  plenty  of  water  for  stock,  along  which  are  found  small  rich  valleys  and  some 
valuable  wainnt  and  oak  timber. 

The  reservation  is  occupied  by  the  Osage,  Kaw,  and  part  of  the  Quapaw  Indians. 
U  was  purchased  of  the  Cherokees,  which  tribe  has  given  to  the  Government  a  deed 
of  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Osage  and  Kaw  Indians. 

The  Otages  number  about  1,750,  over  300  of  whom  are  mixed  bloods.  They  are 
naturally  »  large,  healthy  tribe,  but  their  uncivilized  habits  cause  them  to  becouje 
Mady  victims  to  various  diseases  that  are  fast  reducing  their  numbers.  The  full 
bloods  mostly  retain  their  old  form  of  dress,  and  are  devoted  adherents  to  their  In- 
dian reli^on.  Many  of  them  are  indiifereut  to  the  education  of  their  children  or 
adopting  for  themselves  the  habits  of  civilization.  They  are  proud  of  their  nation- 
shty.  They  realize  that  they  have  wealth.  Indignant  at  beiug  classed  as  uncivil- 
ised they  se^m  to  live  the  Indian  as  an  ideal  of  human  happiness,  thinking  little  of 
the  achievements  of  the  busy  worJ^]  that  aarrounda  them. 
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The  Kaws  number  265,  50  of  whom  are  mixed- bloods.  They  occupy  a  tract  of  about 
lOOyOOO  acres,  which  they  purchased  of  the  Os^ges,  in  the  northwest  eorner  of  the 
Osage  reservation.  They  are  rapidly  decreasing  from  diseases  contract-ed  years  ago. 
The  reproduction  is  small,  and  principally  among  the  mixed-bloods.  They  are  meas- 
urably industrious.  All  have  fields,  in  which  they  raise  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  full-bloods  moslly  retain  the  Indian  di-ess  and  adhere  to  their 
Indian  religion.  They  are  {generally  friendly  to  schools,  and  by  word  accept  the  ways 
of  civilization,  but  by  acta  live  very  much  as  Indians. 

The  Quapatpa  that  arc  here  came  by  permission,  leaving  their  own  reservation  at 
the  Quapaw  Agency.  They  dress  in  citizens'  clothes,  raise  small  patches  of  com, 
live  in  loghuts  that  they  have  built  for  themselves,  and  many  of  them  work  for  the 
Osages.  Their  income  is  small,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  them  suffer  for  want  of  proper 
food  and  clothing.  Before  their  removal  to  this  place  a  partial  agreement  was  made 
between  them  and  the  Osages  by  which  they  should  become  interested  with  them  in 
their  reservation.  This  agreement,  however,  was  not  consummated.  They  have 
lacked  the  incentive  of  permanency  to  stimulate  them,  and  shonld  be  returned  to  their 
own  reservation  or  permanently  settled  here. 

The  crops  this  year  are  much  better  than  for  years  past.  Nearly  everv  family  has 
a  held  of  com  planted.  Their  early  corn  is  ripe,  and  they  have  prepared  a  good  sup- 
ply for  winter  use.  They  will  all  hare  a  good  crop  of  large  corn.  The  Kaws  sold  a 
large  amount  to  the  agency  trader  and  to  stockmen  last  year,  and  will  have  more  to 
sell  this  year.  No  seed  of  any  kind  was  furnished  this  year.  A  large  number  of 
Indians  purchased  seed  potatoes  for  themselves  and  have  raised  a  fine  ciop,  mnch 
better  than  usual.  They  also  have  large  quantities  of  pumpkins,  beans,  melons,  ^c. 
No  farmers  have  been  with  them  to  instruct  them,  and  I  think  their  success  is  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  self-reliance. 

ihhool  was  commenced  at  Osage  in  September  of  1H82,  and  on  the  1st  of  November 
the  number  increased  to  about 70  scholars.  The  parents  were  many  of  them  unwilling 
to  give  their  children  up  after  their  experience  the  spring  and  summer  previous  with 
measles  and  small-pox,  and  every  child  that  was  taken  sick  at  the  school  was  made 
a  pret-ext  for  many  others  to  leave.  By  hard  work  the  school  was  maintained  until 
the  last  of  February,  1883,  when,  upon  the  rumor  that  small-pox  had  broken  out 
again,  the  scholars  nearly  all  left,  and  the  school  was  dismissed.  It  has  not  been  in 
session  since. 

At  Kaw  Agency  the  school  has  been  in  session  continuously  during  the  year.  Nearly 
all  the  children  of  school  age  have  been  in  regular  attendance,  except  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  most  of  them  went  home.  The  children  are  kind, 
they  submit  cheerfully  to  discipline,  and  have  made  commendable  progress. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  the  past  year  has  not  been  good.  A  large  number 
of  Indians  have  died,  mostly  with  pneumonia  and  kindred  diseases,  caused  by  ex- 

rure  and  want  of  proper  care  of  themselves.  Many  of  the  full-bloods  do  not  send 
the  agency  physician,  and  often  when  they  do  send  will  not  comply  with  instruc- 
tions, and  are  thereby  deprived  of  good  results.  Their  medicine  men  have  a  power 
over  them  and  generally  prescribe  for  them,  and  often  subject  their  patients  to  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment,  directly  adverse  to  the  general  laws  of  health,  and  no  doubt  are 
directly  responsible  for  many  of  their  deaths.  My  observation  is  that  the  prevalent 
idea  that  the  Indian  is  a  close  student  of  nature  in  his  remedies  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases is  a  myth ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  manifest  the  grossest  ignorance,  both 
as  to  cause,  nature,  and  treatment  of  diseases  common  among  them.  They  practice 
deceit,  claim  their  knowledge  to  be  a  direct  communication  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
keep  their  remedies  a  great  secret,  which  they  impose  upon  their  patients  as  possess- 
ing marvelous  qualities.  Thus  they  generally  impose  themselves  upon  their  people  as 
an  ordinary  white  quack* attempts  to  do  upon  a  civilized  community. 

Indian  laiP8. — The  code  of  laws  adopted  by  the  Osages  for  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties among  themselves  has  been  a  great  relief,  dispensing  with  the  almost  daily  com- 
plaints that  used  to  come  to  the  office.  Offenders  have  been  tried  before  judges  of 
their  own  selection  from  their  own  people.  Their  decisions  are  generally  marked 
with  fairness,  and  are  cheerfully  accepted  by  all  concerned*  The  National  Council 
has  been  prompt  to  act  on  all  points  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  their  people,  and 
has  proven  a  very  sati^^factory  channel  through  which  to  do  the  business  or  the  nation, 
as  they  are  considered  by  all  as  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  Osages. 

Dunng  the  year,  26  houses  have  been  built  for  the  Indians.  They  are  of  uniform 
size,  made  of  native  lumber,  the  Indians  themselves  getting  the  lumber,  stone,  and 
other  material  on  the  ground  preparatory  to  building.  A  number  of  them  have  pur- 
chased pine  for  floors,  and  at  their  own  expense  propose  to  finish  and  fomish  their 
houses  in  a  neat  and  comfortable  manner.  Some  have  built  comfortable  stables  for 
their  horses  and  mules,  fenced  and  whitewashed  their  houses,  giving  their  homes  the 
appearance  of  comfort  and  contentment. 

A  church  and  school  building  have  been  erected  for  one  of  the  lower  settlements 
by  perttiiHsion  of  the  council. 
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In  general  the  year  has  been  one  marked  with  no  extraordinary  events,  but  from 
a  retrospect  we  can  see  evidences  of  a  steady  change  for  the  better,  principally  among 
which  are  the  manifest  growth  of  self-dependence ;  their  desire  to  punish  offenders  for 
crimes  that  heretofore  have  passed  unnoticed ;  their  ambition  to  make  their  homes 
comfortable  by  the  purchasing  of  stoves,  chairs,  beds,  and  other  articles  of  furniture j 
the  desire  for  fruit  trees,  wells,  bams,  and  other  comforts  around  their  homes ;  and 
many  other  evidences  that  justify  the  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  brighter  future  for 
them. 

For  the  harmony  that  has  existed  at  the  agency  I  am  much  intlebted  to  the  cordial 
support  that  has  been  given  me  by  all  the  employ^  and  other  persons  connected  with 
tbe  service  here.  Acknowledging  the  kindness  tnat  I  have  ever  received  from  officers 
of  the  Indian  Department,  and  thanks  to  a  kind  Heavenly  Father  for  protection,  I 
■am,  yours,  respectfully, 

L.  J.  MILES, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
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PoNCA,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

Au^uBt  10,  1883. 

81R:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  lirst  annual  report  as  agent  for  this 
•consolidated  agency,  embracing  the  period  from  which  I  assumed  charge  thereof, 
Angiist  24,  1882,  to  date.  By  direction  of  the  Department,  the  *' headquarters"  of  the 
agency  was  established  on  the  Ponca  Reservation,  and  thither  I  immediately  removed, 
with  my  family,  taking  with  me  such  books,  papers,  and  records  from  the  offices  on 
tbe  several  reservations  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  new  agency  as  it  was  nec- 
«wsry  to  have  on  file  at  that  point  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  agency  business. 
Tbe  ]>rincipal  clerical  work  pertaining  to  the  agency  is  carried  on  at  the 

HEADQUAKTBBS  OFFICE. 

Here  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  cash  accounts  of  the  consolidated  agency  are  pre- 
pared for  transmission  to  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  quarterly  property  accounts  re- 
<^ived  from  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the  different  reservations  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  finally  completed,  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington  for  settlement.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  have  the  clerical  work  of  the  agency  kept  up  to  a  good  state  of  effichiucy,  the 
official  correspondence,  monthly  reports,  quarterly  accounts,  &c.,  promptly  forwarded 
at  the  projier  times,  and  trust  your  expectations  have  been  met  in  this  regard. 

THE  INDIANS 

^oibraced  within  the  limits  of  my  agency  comprise  the  following  tribes,  with  a  l>opu- 
Istion  for  each  as  noted:  Poncas,  537;  Pawnees,  1,212;  Otoes  and  Missourias  (so  affil- 
iated as  to  be  practically  but  one  tribe),  262;  Nez  Percys  of  Joseph's  band,  2i92;  or  a 
rotal  Indian  population  belonging  to  the  agency  of  2,293  individuals. 

THE  PONCAS 

occupy  a  res4*rvation  embracing  101,894  acres,  situat'Cd  west  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  bi-  L  M  een  it  and  the  Chikaskia.  Besides  these  two  rivers,  the  reserve  is  well  watered 
by  a  conflnent  of  the  Arkansas  called  the  Salt  Fork,  and  numerous  smaller  streams, 
ail  serving  to  irrigate  the  country  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  bottom  lands  forming 
rich  agricultural  country  and  the  benches  excellent  grazing  land.  On  this  reserva- 
tion the  Poncas  are  well  contented  and  are  making  steady  progress  toward  self-support 
and  civilization ;  they  are  slowly  but  surely  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of 
their  beautiful  country,  and  parts  of  the  reserve  now  present  an  appearance  of  a  far 
•older  settled  country.  The  heads  of  families  all  have  their  claims  definitely  marked 
by  survey,  and  all  are  required  to  live  on  and  improve  their  own  allotted  iands,  and 
any  assistance  extended  to  them  in  the  way  of  house-building,  land-breaking,  &c.,  is 
only  done  on  condition  that  such  improvement  must  be  carried  out  on  the  claim  regu- 
larly allotted  to  the  individual  seeking  the  assistance.  All  the  Poncas  work  for  them- 
selves and  families  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  each 
succeeding  year  will  show  a  marked  and  satisfactory  advance  to  have  been  made  by 
them  as  a  people  in  the  white  man's  road. 

A  g^radnal  but  steady  reduction  in  the  amount  of  subsistence  gratuitously  furnished 
them  weekly  by  the  Government,  as  contemplated  by  the  Department,  will,  I  believe, 
Jnnre  to  their  benefit  in  the  near  fatare,  ana  I  can  already  see  a  good  etteot  to  \ia'V^ 
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been  prodaoed  by  snob  reduction  (principally  in  beef)  as  is  provided  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1884.  It  has  made  them  thoughtfnl  for  a  future  maintenance;  but  they  have 
received  notification  of  the  reduction  without  complaint,  and  with  an  expressed  belief 
that  tbe  course  of  tbe  Government  toward  them  in  the  matter  is  proper,  and  that 
their  best  interests  in  the  future  will  be  subserved  thereby. 

The  progress  of  the  Poncas  in  agriculture  is  much  improved  over  the  past  year, 
and  tbe  extent  of  land  cultivated  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for  18d2.  Last  year  9 
individuals  sowed  wheat,  for  tbe  first  time  (having  had  wheat  furnished  tlieni  by  tbe 
Government  for  the  purpose),  to  the  extent  of  110  acres,  and*  realized  therefrom  an 
excellent  crop.  This  year  17  individuals  seeded  152  acres  in  wheat,  having  saved  seed 
from  former  planting  or  purchase<l  it  with  their  own  means.  Owing  to  an  unfavorable 
season,  the  aggregate  yield  in  wheat  this  year  is  less  than  last,  but  the  result  of  tbe 
labor  will  not  be  Tost,  as  its  effect  has  been  good,  and  those  who  failed  to  realize  all 
they  anticipated  are  not  discouraged,  but  appreciate  the  cause  of  partial  failure,  and 
are  preparing  to  sow  at  least  as  large  an  acreage,  if  not  larger,  than  last  fall.  They 
have  now  standing  about  350  acres  of  com,  which  promises  to  yield  a  more  tban  aver- 
age crop.  I  anticipate  the  product  at  12,000  bushels.  The  Poncas  are  now  generally 
engaged  in  putting  up  hay  for  use  of  their  stock  during  tbe  coming  winter. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  old  agency  farm  was  put  under  cultivation  by  the  farmer 
for  agency  purposes  last  spring.  He  planted  10  acres  of  it  in  com  for  use  of  agency 
stock,  ana  tne  balance  was  turned  over  to  the  Indians  to  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit, 
after  15  acres  bad  been  allotted  to  the  industrial  school  for  farm  and  garden. 

The  Indian  police  on  the  reservation  have  been  efficient  and  attentive  to  duty. 

The  Ponca  Indians  have  been  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of 
transporting  freight  to  the  agency,  and  no  delay  or  carelessness  has  occurred  in  tbe 
prompt  delivery  and  careful  handling  of  all  freight  committed  to  their  charge. 

A  substantial  bam  has  been  erected  for  agency  purposes,  an  improvement  that  was 
gieatly  needed  for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  the  agency  stock,  and  the  animals 
are  as  comfortably  housed  now  as  on  any  well-regulated  farm.  A  commodious  ferry- 
boat was  built  and  placed  on  the  Salt  Fork  to  keep  comnmnication  open  with  the 
Otoe  and  Pawnee  reservations  in  seasons  of  high  water,  which  may  be  said  to  be  at 
least  one-half  the  year.  An  improved  water  supply  for  the  Ponca  Agency  and  indus- 
trial school  is  now  a  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  Department,  wnicli  I  hope 
will  result  in  a  more  convenient  and  copious  supply  than  is  afforded  by  the  present 
water-works. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  tribe  is  excellent :  no  sickness  of  a  serious  character 
has  occurred  among  them  during  the  past  year.  Malarial  fever  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  sickness,  but  prevails  liere  to  a  much  less  extent  than  on  the  reservations 
farther  s<lutb. 

No  cases  of  drunkenness  have  occurred  among  the  Poncas  during  the  year,  nor  have 
any  crimes  or  minor  offenses  been  committed  that  called  for  punishment. 

Ponca  industnal  hoarding -school. 

This  building,  a  large  brick  structure,  was  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy  oir 
January  1  of  this  year.  All  the  children,  of  botb  sexes,  who  could  be  accommodated 
were  promptly  furnished  by  their  parents,  and  the  difficulty  to  be  met  was  found  to 
be  not  in  obtaining  children  to  fill  the  school,  but  in  having  to  deny  admittance  to 
those  anxious  to  come  in.  During  the  six  months  that  the  school  has  been  in  oper- 
ation its  progress  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  shall  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
accommodate  at  least  80  children  during  the  new  school  year.  Sixty-five  children 
were  all  that  could  be  proptsrly  takeu  care  of  hitherto.  There  are  in  the  tribe  132 
cbildren  of  school  age. 

The  industrial  teacher,  assisted  by  the  school -boys,  has  cultivated  a  scbool  farm  of 
15  acres,  10  acres  bein^  planted  in  corn  and  the  remainder  in  vegetables ;  in  addition, 
about  40  acres  of  prairie  land  bave  been  broken  for  the  school  and  a  wire  fence  is 
being  put  around  the  field.  The  school  building  has  been  inclosed  by  a  substantial 
board  fence. 

THE    PAWNEES. 

Believing  that  the  location,  timber  supply,  agricultural  and  other  advantages  per- 
taining to  the  Pawnee  Reservation  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  former  reports, 
I  shall  treat  at  once  the  points  pertaining  to  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  and  pre- 
sent a  brief  account  of  tlieir  doings  the  past  year.  They  have,  since  tbe  discontinu- 
ance of  the  ration  system,  made  very  creditable  progress  in  agriculture.  Realizing 
the  fact  that  the  weekly  supply  of  subsistence  could  no  longer  be  looked  to  as  a  means 
of  support,  they  saw  that  tueir  livelihood  and  that  of  their  families  must  depend  on 
their  own  labor.  Though  the  crops  of  1882  were  in  the  aggregate  ample  to  meet  their 
wants,  some  portions  of  the  tribe  who  bad  not  made  the  proper  provision  for  the  fol- 
lowing  winieT  were  short  in  the  line  of  provisions,  thereby  learning  a  valuable  lesson 
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to  profit  by  in  the  future.    This,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians 

realizing  qnitc  handsomely  from  their  last  yearns  crop,  induced  the  planting  of  a  larger 

area  of  com  than  usual.    The  prospect  now  is  good  for  a  fair  yield.     Poratoes  were 

also  planted  when  parties  were  able  to  obtain  seed  ;  about  25  bushels  were  issued  for 

that  purpose,  and  in  most  cases  have  yielded  well.     The  great  difficulty  is  in  inducing 

tbem  to  retain  a  sufficient  amount  for  seed  the  coming  year.     Last  fall  at  seeding 

time  a  great  desire  was  expressed  for  seed  wheat ;  as  this  could  not  be  obtained  f<»r 

ifisue,  several  parties  purchased  a  few  bushels  for  that  purpose.     In  this  way  seed 

fiiough  was  obtained  to  sow  62  acres:  from  this  1,120  bushels  of  wheat  was  thrashed, 

ail  average  of  18  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  quality  was  excellent.    Being  so  successful 

ill  this  particular  is  encouraging  to  all  parties,  and  a  large  area  will  be  seeded  this 

full.    By  degrees  the  attention  of  this  people  is  being  directed  to  a  diversity  of  crops, 

of  grain  as  well  as  vegetables  :  of  the  latter  some  varieties  are  now  used  which  a  few 

years  ago  were  coiisidered.  by  them  of  no  value. 

The  land  cultivated  is  generally  on  allotments,  and  will  hereafter  be  more  strictly 
coufined  to  them,  as  the  land  is  broken  ready  for  cultivation.  Since  the  opening 
of  spring  80  individuals  have  taken  land  in  severalty,  and  there  are  at  this  time  sev- 
fTn]  applications  to  have  allotments  surveyed  and  corners  established.  In  these 
allotments  they  are  greatly  interested,  taking  great  care  that  the  comers  are  well 
established  and  the  lines  well  marked.  In  oi^er  to  make  a  complete  success  of  the 
allotment  system,  and  to  enable  claimants  t<»  locate  thereon,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
render  them  assistance  in  breaking  enough  land — for  instance,  5  acres  each — so  they 
rail  do  the  labor  on  their  own  land.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  presume  that  if  sucli 
aid  was  rendered  every  allotment  would  be  occupied  withiu  a  reasonable  time. 
^Villluut  such  provision  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  occupy  their  claims  iu  many 
ca^es,  as  breaking  cannot  be  done  with  ponies. 

Daring  the  early  part  of  spring  considerable  lumber  was  sawed  at  the  agency  mill 
for  Indians,  for  use  in  building  their  houses.  These  are  principally  built  of  logs,  with 
board  Hoors,  ceiling,  and  shingle  or  clapboard  roof,  and  when  properly  finished  are 
quite  comfortable.  The  agency  carpenter  is  called  ujion  ouly  to  jilace  windows  and 
doors. 

The  Indian  police  force  has  been  very  efficient,  having  performed  all  duties  as- 
signed them.  The  policy  of  the  Department  in  arming  them  with  revolvers  will 
make  them  feel  more  the  diguity  of  their  position,  and  will  also  commaud  more  re- 
spect from  oflending  parties. 

Tbe  industrial  boarding-school,  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  L.  D. 
Davis,  has  been  well  maintained,  and  the  result  is  very  encouraging,  the  scholars  hav- 
having  made  rapid  advancement  iu  their  studies,  and  the  improvement  iu  dnportment 
is  very  appai  ent.  All  work  on  the  iudustrial-school  farm  has  been  accx)nipli8hed  by  the 
tbe  industrial  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  a  daily  detail  of  boys  from  the  school. 
About  80  acres  of  coru,  8  acres  of  sugar-cane,  4  acres  of  potatoes,  and  2  acres  of  veg- 
etables have  been  well  attended.  The  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  school-boys 
is  commendable.  The  school  accommodations  are  not  ample  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  tbe  children  of  school  age  in  the  tribe. 

Nearly  all  the  annuity  g^nls  and  subsistence  stores  were  transported  from  Arkansas 
City,  Kansas,  to  the  agency  by  Indian  teams,  the  work  in  every  iustance  beiug  hon- 
estly and  satisfactorily  performed,  the  larger  part  of  the  transportatittn  being  done 
ia  payment  for  wagons  and  harness  furnished  them  two  years  since. 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  number,  according  to  the  last  census,  1,212,  showing  a 
decrease  since  last  annual  report.  Frequent  deaths  occurred  during  last  winter  and 
apring,  mostly  from  pulmonary  diseases.  Pneumonia  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, though  fatal  in  comparatively  few  cases.  Fatality  principally  existed  in  those 
cases  where  the  treatment  was  prescribed  by  native  doctors.  The  influence  of  the 
medicine-men,  however,  is  declining,  aud  as  the  old  customs  are  gradually  giving  way 
to  more  civilized  and  practicable  ideas  of  life,  the  manner  of  living  chaugiug  from 
the  dirt-loilge  to  the  cabin,  these  "old  timers"  will  certainly  sink  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence, until  they  will  be  classed  in  the  lowest  level,  even  by  their  own  people.  The 
agency  physician  has  worked  faithfully,  and  frequently  under  disconraging  circum- 
stances, to  impress  upon  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  supply  of  pure 
water  for  daily  use,  they  having  depended  entirely  upon  creeks 'and  stagnant  pools 
for  water,  which  has  always  proved  a  prolific  soarce  of  malarial  fevers  and  ague. 
Throagh  nis  influence,  wells  have  in  some  oa«tes  been  sunk;  iu  others,  springs  lukve 
been  opened  and  cleaned,  so  that  the  Indians  see  the  benefit  arising  from  the  change, 
and  I  am  informed  that  but  few  cases  of  malaria  exist,  and  that  the  general  healtn 
of  the  people  is  excellent  at  the  preseut  time.  With  a  continuance  of  the  disposition 
exhibited  by  the  Indians  daring  the  past  year,  the  future  for  them  is  promising,  and 
all  encooragement  that  may  be  given  them  will  be  appreciated.  . 


THE  OTOES  AND  M1S80URIA8. 

I  report  as  ai 
\oeMtioD,  extent^ 


In  my  annnal  report  aa  agent  for  theae  Indiana,  dated  Aagost  20, 1882, 1  uotA^  Wi<^ 
),  Bud  obaraoUir  of  tbe  reaervation  beloogt  og  to  these  ludiaiiA,  aud  %\a.*aA 
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tbat  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  waa  Huitable  for  affricnitnral  purposes,  and  in  the  in- 
ter! lu  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  uiy  views  as  expressed  therein.  Such  land,  however, 
H8  has  been  chosen  by  these  Indians,  for  farms,  fenced  and  put  under  cultivation,  is  pro- 
ducing very  respectable  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables.  When  harvested,  I  estimate  their 
crop  of  com  at  6,000  bushels,  in  addition  to  which  they  will  have  produced  200  buah- 
els  potatoes,  50  bushels  beans.  10,000  melons,  and  8,000  pumpkins.  I  concede  to  the 
Otoes  and  Missourias  a  eood  deal  of  credit  for  this  result,  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  they  are  nardly  firmly  settled  on  their  reservation,  having  been  moved 
here  from  Nebraska  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  also  the  great  difificulty  I  have  had 
in  bringing  them  to  a  proper  idea  of  self-support  and  future  maintenance. 

When  they  are  housed,  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  more  general  feeling  toward  helping 
themselves  will  be  developed  among  tham.  Six  heads  of  families  have  built  substan- 
tial log  hocses  for  themselves  during  the  year,  having  been  afforded  every  assist^uce 
at  the  saw-mill  and  by  the  carpenter  that  could  be  rendered.  To  complete  these 
houses,  I  was  authorized  to  purcnase  shingles,  doors,  and  windows,  which  I  did  in  Ar- 
kansas City,  from  which  point  they  were  hauled  to  the  reservation  by  the  Indians 
needing  them,  without  further  expense  to  the  Government.  More  of  them  are  get- 
ting out  logs  for  building  purposes,  and  I  hope  before  winter  sets  in  to  have  many 
more  of  them  settled  in  comfortable  homes. 

Freighting, 

These  Indians  have  transported  to  the  reservation  during  the  year  past  from  Ar- 
kansas City  204,574  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  received  the  sum  of  |717.02.    As 
a  rule  they  have  been  prompt  and  careful  in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  supplies  com-* 
mitted  to  their  charge. 

Indian  police. 

The  Indian  police  of  this  tribe,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  as  efficient  and  attentive 
to  duty  during  the  past  year  as  was  desirable;  but  a  reduction  of  the  force,  and  a  judi- 
cious weeding  out  of  members  who  had  become  lax  in  maintaining  a  pmper  regard 
for  their  position  as  Indian  police,  has  had  a  good  efiect,  and  the  present  force  of  one 
officer  and  five  privates  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily. 

Education, 

The  industrial  school  has  made  excellent  progress  during  the  year,  but  with  increased 
accommodation  for  the  scholars,  particularly  in  tbe  matter  of  a  larger  dining-room  and 
additional  dormitory  facilities  for  the  larger  boys,  more  satisfactory  results  would  be 
apparent.  The  matter  of  such  increased  accomodation  at  this  school  is  now  before 
tne  Department  for  its  action.  The  number  of  children  who  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  school  as  at  present  arranged  is  nominally  forty,  but  practically  even  that  number 
cannot  be  comfortably  housed  with  a  proper  regard  to  ocaith.  The  industrial  work 
of  the  school  is  carefully  attended  to,  the  boys  performing  daily  labor  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  school  farm  and  garden,  and  the  girls  being  taught  sewing,  housework,  dec. 

Improvements. 

During  the  year  a  jail  and  barracks  and  a  good  corn-crib  have  been  constructed, 
and  the  agency  barn  finished.  An  Eclipse  wind-mill,  with  70-barrel  tank,  has  been 
erected,  from  which  water  is  now  laid  down  to  the  school.  A  school  and  agency  farm 
has  been  inclosed  with  wire  fence. 

Sanitary.       ' 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  the  majority  of  cjises  treated  be- 
ing malaria  and  its  complications.  They  apply  very  generally  to  the  agency  physi- 
cian for  treatment. 

The  Otoe  and  Missouria  Indians  have  been  very  quiet  aud  orderly  diiriug  the  year. 
No  cases  of  drunkenness  have  occuiTed  among  them.  They  have  been  peaceable 
among  themselves  and  have  committed  no  offenses  against  any  whites. 

THE   ABSENTEE  OTOES. 

All  my  efforts  to  induce  this  portion  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians  to 
reunite  with  their  brethren  on  the  reservation — to  settle  quietly  down  to  a  peaceful 
life,  and  with  their  «vives  and  children  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  annuity  goods 
and  money,  and  issues  of  subsistence  supplies — have  been  barren  of  results.  As  the 
Department  is  aware,  this  portion  of  the  tribe  left  their  reservation  in  Nebraska 
bofoie  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Indians,  and  came  to  the 
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Indian  Territory.  When  I  removed  the  balance  of  thc»  tribe  to  this  reservation,  that 
part  of  the  tribe  already  in  the  Territory,  under  the  leadership  of  two  old  chiefs/  Med- 
icine Hurse  and  Heth-ca-moue,  flatly  refased  to  come  and  live  on  the  reservation, 
clairoint;  that  it  was  not  the  land  they  wanted,  and  that  they  could  find  that  which 
Anited  them  better  farther  south,  since  which  time  they  have  led  a  precarious  exist- 
rnee  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  This  matter  of  the  final  disposition 
of  absentee  Otoes  is  now  before  the  Department,  and  I  trust  will  reach  a  speedy  set- 
tlement. I  am  ready  to  co-operate  at  anj-  time  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  dt^- 
<-ided  upon  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

NEZ   PERCYS  OP  JOSEPH'S  BAND. 

There  is  but  little  change  to  note  in  the  condition  or  progress  of  these  Indians  dur- 
in;;  the  past  year.  They  are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  and  fairly  industrious  people,  and 
the  better  element  among  them  is  rapidly  becominj^  civilized.  All  labor  more  or 
lew  toward  their  support,  and,  besides  what  they  realize  from  agricultural  pursuits 
And  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  have  obtained  a  large  amount  in  cash  n'om  the 
iDanufactnre  and  sale  of  Indian  curiosities  and  trinkets,  such  as  bows  and  arrows, 
moccasins,  gloves,  d^c,  which  they  make  in  a  tasteful  manner. 

The  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  Indians  during  the  year  was  slightly  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  net  result  of  their  labor  will  show  well,  amount- 
ing to  ^>4  bushels  of  wheat,  1,455  bushels  of  com,  ^00  bushels  of  pot-atoes  and  onions, 
:ii)d  8,500  melons. 

The  day  school,  under  charge  of  James  Reubens,  was  carried  on  with  its  usual 
Hiccess  until  the  end  of  May,  when  Mr.  Reubens  dismissed  the  scholars,  closed  the 
^ichool,  and,  by  permission  ot  the  Department,  started  for  Idaho  with  29  Nez  Perc<^s, 
mostly  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  were  killed  during  their  war.  The 
schooi  will  be  reopened  on  September  1,  under  charge  of  a  white  teacher,  and  I  antici- 
pate good  results  for  the  coming  year,  as  these  children  are  eager  and  quick  to  learn 
and  of  more  than  the  average  intelligence.  The  matter  of  building  a  new  school- 
hnase  is  now  before  the  Department,  and  as  the  foundation  is  already  laid  and  much 
of  the  required  material  on  the  ground,  but  little  additional  expense  will  be  incurred 
in  its  construction.  The  services  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  charge  of  Rev. 
Archie  Lawyer,  a  Nez  Perc^,  are  well  attended  by  the  Indians. 

Id  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  have  much  to  praise  and  but  little  to  find  fault  with 

in  the  l^ehavior  i>f  the  Indians  under  my  charge  during  the  past  year.     They  hav(^ 

<loDe  well,  and  I  feel  assured  will  steadily  do  better  each  succeeding  year  in  their 

|irogress  toward  civilization,  which,  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  must  so  reach  and 

ffnrronnd  them  as  to  overwhelm  their  existence  as  separate  communities. 

The  agency  employes  have  faithfully  and  cheerfully  performed  all  duties  allotted 
to  them,  and  have  assisted  me  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  I  wish  particularly  to 
allnde  to  the  important  services  rendered  to  this  agency  by  H.  H.  Arthur,  superin- 
tendent and  clerk,  and  Capt.  Rees  Pickering,  clerk  in  charge  at  Pawnee,  both  of  whom, 
by  the  knowledge  gained  from  long  experience  in  the  Indian  service,  have  been  of 
invalnable  assistance  to  me.in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  agency.  L.  £.  Woodin,  jr., 
clerk  in.  charge  at  Otoe,  and  Dr.  James  S.  Woodward,  superintendent  and  physician 
at  Oakland,  have  also  performed  excellent  service  in  charge  of  their  respective  reser- 
vations. 

Very  respectfully, 

LEWELLYN  E.  WOODIN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


QUAPAW  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  16,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  fourth  annual  report,  in  compliance  with 
instructions  contained  in  yours  of  July  lli,  1883. 

This  agency  embraces  202,298  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer 
of  the  Indian  Territory;  adjoining  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  reservations,  and  peopled  by  the  following  tribes,  viz :  Quapaws,  Peorias, 
Miamies,  Ottawas,  Wyandotts,  Shawnees,  Modocs,  and  Senecas,  numbering  in  all 
1,071 ;  besides  29  Pottawatomies  and  13  Cherokee  Shawnees,  who  are  making  their 
homes  here,  but  have  no  rights. 

This  locality  is  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  under  the  genial  southwestern  skies. 
Thongh  the  snrface  of  the  agency  is  generally  undulating,  there  are  some  portions  of 
it  considerably  elevated ;  the  highest  poiata  are  found  along  the  eadtem  'bor^ex,  ^w^ 
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are  known  as  the  foot-hills  of  the  Ozark  range  of  Missouri.  Beautiful  mounds  occur 
which  frequently  have  a  crown  of  timber  upon  their  summits  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  islands  in  surrounding  seas  of  prairie  verdure.  The  surface  inclination  and 
the  interior  drainage  face  the  south.  Spring  and  Neosho  Rivers,  the  two  princi- 
pal streams,  flow  south  through  most  beautifufand  fertile  vallevs,  and  in  their  junc- 
tion form  Grand  River,  which  empties  into  the  Arkansas.  The  scenery  on  Spring 
River  is  grand  and  peculiar;  perpendicular  or  terraced  walls  of  flint-rock,  carved  by 
the  elements  into  architectural  forms  of  great  regularity  and  beauty,  like  some  ^reat 
gothic  temple,  tower  upward  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  water.  The  divide 
between  the  Neosho  and  Spring  Rivers  is  a  beautiful  country,  whose  far-reaching  roll- 
ing prairies,. delightful  mounds  and  plateaus,  pastoral  valleys,  clear,  winding,  timber- 
fringed  streams,  pictiiresque  blufi's  and  ravines,  unite  in  a  landscape  as  fair  and  invit- 
ing as  ever  gave  welcome  to  the  expectant  pioneer. 

This  agency  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Southern  Illinois  and  Southern  Missouri,  and  haf» 
the  general  climate  of  those  regions.  The  winters  are  short  and  mild;  the  snowfall 
is  very  light ;  the  summers  are  lone,  with  warm,  breezy  da^s  and  cool,  refreshing  nii^hts. 
The  country  is  admirably  watered,  the  Neosho  River,  with  Four-Mile,  Little  and  Big 
Elm,  and  Tar  Creeks,  and  a  score  of  smaller  tributary  streams,  drain  the  west  part ; 
the  northeastern  half  of  the  country  being  drained  by  Spring  River,  Five-Mile, 
Rock  Creek,  and  Warren's  Branch,  together  with  scores  of  spring  brooks,  fed  by  clear 
springs  that  issue  from  the  outcropping  flint  and  freestone  formations.  The  southern 
part  Is  drained  by  Cowskin  River  and  its  beautiful  tributaries.  No  clearer,  more  de- 
lightful streams  can  be  found  in  the  world,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  foot-hills  of 
the  mountain  range,  and  replete  as  they  are  with  beautiful  fish. 

The  timber  supply  is  ample  for  all  wants,  not  less  than  half  the  area  being  covered 
with  oak  on  the  highlands,  and  oak,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  hickory,  sycamore,  and  cotton- 
wood  on  all  the  streams  named.  The  frequency  of  fires  keeps  the  young  growth  of  tim- 
ber killed  out,  and  g^v'es  the  country  in  summer  the  semblance  of  a  vast  park  of  inde- 
scribable beauty.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  lime  or  sand  stone  of  the  finest 
quality.  Bituminous  coal  of  fair  quality  is  found  on  Tar  Creek  and  the  Neosho  River. 
Lead  ore  has  been  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  agency,  and  there  are  many  san- 
guine partii  s  who  believe  that  in  this  section  we  have  untold  wealth  that  only  awaits 
the  hardy  prospector.  Certain  it  is  that  unless  the  laud  contains  mineral  much  of  it 
is  practically  worthless  for  anything  else. 

The  bottoms,  valleys,  and  a  major  part  of  the  prairie,  which  constitute  50  [>er  centum 
of  the  entile  agency,  are  covered  with  a  rich,  dark  soil  from  1  to  6  feet  deep,  very 
much  like  the  prairie  soil  of  Northern  and  Central  Illinois.  The  thin  soil  on  the  stony 
land  is  generally  covered  with  nutritious  grnsses.  Most  anything  can  be  grown  hero 
to  perfection  that  is  successfully  produced  between  the  northern  limit  of  the  cotton- 
fields  and  Manitoba.  Winter  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  broom-corn,  sorghum,  castor 
beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,,  all  field  and  garden  vegetables,  are  successfully  grown. 
We  have  the  elevation,  soil,  and  climatic  influences  for  successful  fruit-growing,  and 
many  Indians  already  have  thrifty  orchards  of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  &c.  Native 
grasses  of  many  varieties  grow  luxuriantly,  and  are  valuable  for  grazing  and  hay ; 
but  from  present  prospects  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  blue-grass  will,  in  time,  make  itn 
way  into  the  fields  and  prairies,  as  many  lawns  are  alrej^y  well  seeded.  A  few  In- 
dians have  tried  clover  and  timothy,  and  find  they  take  well.  But  above  all,  this  i.s 
a  superior  stock  country;  nutritious  grasses,  admirable  water  supply,  ample  natural 
shelter  afibrded  by  the  belts  of  timber  on  the  streams,  easy  production  of  large  crops 
of  com,  and  a  climate  so  mild  that  stock  often  liye  on  the  range  the  year  through. 


QUAPAW8. 

The  Quapaws  number  about  1^50,  only  55  residing  here.  They  have  cultivated  their 
usual  truck  patches  of  115  acres,  but  make  no  material  progress,  although  they  have 
been  semi-civilized  for  many  years.  The  greatest  ambition  of  many  is  to  ride  about 
vestured  in  garments  of  barbaric  tint,  with  paint  and  feathers.  The  majority  are 
indolent,  and  will  do  no  work  as  long  as  they  have  a  cent  in  their  pockets  or  a  loaf  ot 
bread  in  the  house.  You  can  find  them  almost  any  day  standing  around  their  cabins 
or  leaning  around  drowsily,  like  animals  who  have  been  hired  to  personate  men  and 
are  tired  of  the  job.  Every  act  approaching  labor  is  done  with  long-drawn  leisure. 
If  they  manifest  any  energy  at  intervals,  you  soon  discover  it  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
idea  of  retaining  for  such  a  small  band  56, 685  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  rich  land, 
seems  ridiculous.  Not  many  years  hence  these  large  tracts  of  land  will  be  in  demand, 
and  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  thrifty  pioneer  they  will  be  made  productive  and 
add  something  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  world,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  Indi- 
ans, who  hold  in  common  without  producing  more  than  a  miserable  living. 
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PRORIAS  AND  MIAMIS. 

The  Peorias  and  Miamis  are  well  on  the  road  to  citizenship,  and  my  judgment  i» 
that  they  will  make  no  further  progress  until  the  Government  allots  their  lands. 
$t^me  of  them,  like  the  whites  under  similar  circumstances,  would  no  doubt  make 
|HH»r  use  of  their  lands  if  given  to  them  without  proper  restrictions  as  to  sak^,  but  the 
lUHJority  would  be  as  prudent  as  any  people,  and  should  have  thtiir  lands  allotted^ 
♦•^IM^cially  where  they  so  desire.  Those  who  knew  the  tribes  fifty  years  ago  would 
hardly  recognize  them  to-day ;  their  children  have  long  since  lost  their  drawl  of  speech 
and  action  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  now,  for  the  most  part,  an  active,  well-to-do  race^ 
of  farmers  till  the  acres  and  control  the  destinies  of  the  tribe.  Their  houses  are  al- 
most invariably  of  frame,  and  of  fair  size  and  appearance,  with  far  more  attention 
paid  to  comfort  and  comfortable  surroundings  than  any  one  not  familiar  with  these 
pi'ople  would  expect.  There  is  a  general  air  of  thrift  and  neatness  in  their  homes,, 
ami  their  school-houses  will  compare  with  any  in  the  country  districts  of  the  East. 

The  tribes  are  interested  jointly  in  the  reservations,  but  their  funds  are  separate ;  they 
number  203;  have  had  under  cultivation  3,288  acres,  which  have  been  well  tilled  and 
promise  an  abundant  yield.  Their  reservation  contains  50,301  acres,  almost  one-halt 
of  which  is  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  land.  In  the  volcanic  ridges,  in  the  eastern 
part,  are  found  old  mining  shafts,  which  give  the  impression  that  extensive  mining 
has  been  done,  and  that  the  counirywas  occupied  centuries  ago,  and  give  ample  food 
fur  thought  full  of  tradition.  They  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  farming,  although 
the  country  is  well  adapted  to  stock.  Losses  by  Texas  fever  in  the  past  cause  them 
to  be  extremely  cautious,  and  not  one  animal  is*kept  where  there  should  be  ten. 

These  p«*op]e  have  lived  in  civilization  for  years,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  push- 
ing pioneers  of  the  West,  who  leave  their  own  indelible  impress  upon  all  whom  they 
meet,  and  they  have  naturally  been  materially  influenced  by  the  aliens  living  around 
them.  A  people  ought  never  to  be  kept  long  as  wards  of  the  Government  after  the 
individuals  are  fit  for  citizenship,  and  if  the  leading  men  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  who> 
fe^l  that  they  can  make  more  by  keeping  their  people  at  a  standstill,  will  not  oppose 
allotment,  they  will  soon  be  passed  in  the  race  for  civilization. 

OTTAWAS. 

The  Ottawas  number  125,  and  have  a  reservation  of  14,860  acres  of  as  tine  land  a» 
there  is  under  the  agency.    Nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
For  years  past  they  have  been  anxiously  looking  and  waiting  for  moneys  due  them 
from  the  sale  of  lands  which  have  not  and  probably  never  will  come.     If  the  matter 
could  be  settled  forever  &t  once,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  them.     The  system  that 
prevailed  for  years  of  dealing  out  annuities  has  reduced  some  of  this  tribe  to  con- 
sider begging  au  honorable  calling,  and  a  hand  «»pen  to  receive  money  would  be  a 
soitable  device  for  a  tribal  coat  of  arms.'    But  few  of  the  tribe  realize  the  necessity 
cf  labor ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  civilization  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  wherever  there  is 
the  least  labor.     Labor  is  the  great  cultivator  and  disciplinarian  of  natures.     Some 
of  these  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  cau  be  no  progitjss  without  well-directed 
labor.     The  majority  of  them  are  temperate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  iui- 
prove  the  opportunities  they  have  for  success  before  itF  is  too  late.     The  more  ad- 
vauced  members,  protected  as  they  now  feel,  are  beginning  to  manifest  a  desire  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  whites.    The  fact  that  they  have  so  strongly  asked  for 
and  urged  the  allotment  of  their  lands,  contains  in  a  untsuell  a  history  of  the  prodig- 
ious revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  their  condition,  sentiments,  and  aspirations. 
The  tribe  contains  some  well-informed  men,  who  have  a  profound  respect  for  religion, 
and  they  all  appreciate  the  necessity  of  educating  their  children. 

A  large  part  of  their  reservation  is  a  wilderness  which  has  never  felt  the  tread  of 
the  plowman.     They  greatly  desire  to  lease  a  part  of  it  for  grazing  purposes,  and 
thereby  create  at  once  a  home  market  for  their  surplus  crops  and  a  handsome  revenue 
for  the  tribe.     They  can  readily  rent  it  at  ten  cents  per  acre  per  year. 

EASTERN   SHAWNEES. 

The  Shawnees  are  a  quiet,  modest  people,  holding  a  reservation  of  13,800  acres  and 
cultivating  9i^  acres  of  it.  They  are  decreasing,  and  number  but  73.  They  are  the  only 
agency  tribe  that  with  regularity  keep  up  the  **dance,"  although  a  description  of  it  will 
convince  any  one  that  its  influences,  aside  from  the  waste  of  time,  are  harmless.  1'he 
leader  beats  monotonously  on  a  drum,  just  as  all  Indians  do,  to  set  the  rhythm;  the 
men  and  women  chant  a  weird  song  in  a  rising  and  falling,  melancholy  strain,  and 
all  clap  their  hands  in  a  peculiar  measure,  now  louder,  now  fainter,  and  with  pauses 
and  varlona  lengths  between  the  emphatic  reports.  The  whole  performance  excites 
in  a  stranger  a  lively  curiosity,  a  sort  of  suspense.  There  seems  to  creep  over  the 
'dancers  a  reminiscence  of  fur-off  and  myaterioua  things,  while  they  Beem  to  catc;\i  1\\« 
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li^lit  of  old  traditions  and  tob«  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  something  belonging  to  the 
jiaHt  wliich  they  are  about  to  reveal.  They  move  around  a  circle  without  appearing 
to  s»ti'p ;  the  music  of  the  drum  and  rattle  of  the  deer-claws  go  steadily  on,  while  the 
dancers  continue  to  execute  that  aimless  and  solemn  performance.  They  work  better 
than  Nonie  of  our  other  tribes,  but  have  no  marked  appreciation  of  our  schools  or  an 
i^diuiitiun  for  their  children.  They  are  of  a  frugal  nature  and  their  preference  seems 
tci  be  tor  farming  rather  than  stock-raising. 

WYAXDOTTES. 

The  Wyandottes  arc  our  must  advanced  tribe,  numberinfif  287;  have  had  nnder 
cultivation  1,946  acres.  They  keep  up  their  tribal  organization  with  first  and  second 
<'hiefs  andt  hree  councilors;  their  elections  are  annual,  and  they  hold  business  meet- 
ings ench  month  for  the  adjustment  of  any  tribal  differences.  Their  annual  gathering 
for  the  **  green-coru  dance"  is  reduced  to  a  good  old-fashioned  picnic,  where  they  meet 
for  sjKirt,  feasting,  the  naming  of  the  new  porn,  and  a  general  reunion  in  the  woods. 
Hen^  can  be  seen  the  "gr^^at  iron  kettle."  in  which  they  annually  cook  their  beef  and 
corn  for  this  time-honored  feast.  All  tne  culinary  operations  are  conducted  by  the 
women ;  speech-making,  singing,  «&c.,  are  indulged  in.  Every  one  seems  pleased  and 
general  hilarity  prevails  during  the  whole  day. 

The  Wyandottes  are  domestic  in  their  tastes,  but,  like  all  people  with  Indian  Vlood  in 
their  veins,  are  partial  to  the  esisiest  possible  way  of  earning  a  living.  Civilization 
has  about  obliterated  the  good  old  custom  of  passing  the  pipe  from  hand  to  hand  dur- 
ing their  councils. 

The  sentiments  of  our  own  border  people  have  changed  toward  Indians,  and  the  men 
who  assert  the  red  man's  humanity  and  immortal  worth  in  the  eyes  of  his  and  onr 
Creator  am  no  longer  treated  as  martyrs  of  old  were  who  advanced  unpalatable 
truths. 

The  Indian  service  ])resent8  a  wide  sphere  to  the  student  of  human  nature  for  the 
study  of  the  Indian  race  and  the  comparison  of  tribal  peculiarities  and  customs.  Some 
of  our  Indians  often  complain  by  saying  that  "wild  fighting  Indians  are  arrested  and 
fed,  but  agriculturists  get  no  encouragement.''  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  in  all 
ages  furnished  employment  for  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  mankind;  yet  the 
honctr  to  which  the  agriculturist  is  entitled  has  never  been  fully  acknowledged  even 
with  our  own  race.  Agricultui*e  contributes  more  than  any  other  pnrsnit  to  individual 
comftirt,  and  proportionately  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  onr  country.  Upon  its  prog- 
ress, more  than  any  other  branch  ofindustry,  depends  the  march  of  civilization.  His- 
toriuiis  duly  chronicle  the  feats  of  the  warriors  who  ravage  the  earth  and  beggar  its 
people,  but  leave  unnoticed  the  labors  of  him  who  causes  the  desolated  country  to 
bloom  again  and  heals  with  the  balm  of  plenty  the  miseries  caused  by  war,  and 
there  are  few  who  know  better  than  our  advanc€>d  Indians  this  fact,  and  realize  the 
injustice. 

8ENECA8. 

The  Senecas  number  226,  and  have  under  cultivation  l,4fi7  acres  the  present  year; 
they  are  not  very  well  advanced,  and  many  cling  to  the  past,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  which,  manifested  in  various  ways  and  in  all  councils  with  them,  is  in  keeping  with 
their  conservatism,  a  characteristic  of  the  race,  and  explained  by  their  nearly  univer- 
sal disappointment  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  whites  in  former  times.  The  mass 
,  of  the  tribe  know  very  little  of  hard  work  or  how  to  make  something  by  labor;  hence, 

when  they  draw  their  annuities  they  do  not  appreciate  their  value  and  are  not  saving, 
but  invest  their  money  in  useless  property.  When  thrown  on  theirown  responsibility 
they  will  be  more  cautious  and  provident.  The  old  mute-looking  tepees  are  things 
of  the  past,  most  of  them  having  comfortable  houses.  A  home  with  this  tribe  gives 
you  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  a  strange  people,  whose  strangeness  is  passing  quickly 
away. 

With  the  advent  of  European  civilization  upon  this  continent  came  also  wrong 
and  shame.  Columbus  found  a  generous,  innocent,  and  happy  people,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  terror  of  the  sword.  In  i-eturn  for  their  hospitality  he  gave  them 
/  beads  and  colored  cloths,  and  took  from  them  our  new  world.  After  nearly  400  years 
can  it  be  that  these  people  are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  onr  civilization  through  acts 
of  justice  so  tardy  f  The  humane,  Christian  policy  of  the  past  few  years  gives  them 
hope,  and  the  regular  attendance  and  progress  of  their  children  in  our  boarding- 
schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  tribes. 

MODOC8. 

The  Modocs  number  102,  a  slight  increase  since  my  last  report.    The  bold  stand 

they  took  in  the  Lava  Bed  war  aroused  the  skeptic  to  a  perception  of  latent  power 

//7  tie  tribe  which  has  xiTom\}tQA  a  great  interest  in  their  social  and  intellectual  con- 
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(lition  and  progress.  One  can  see  qnite  a  contrast  in  a  picture  of  the  Modocs  as  tliey 
are  to-day,  witn  480  acres  of  land  under  high  cnltivation,  with  a  bountiful  harvest  in 
promise,  dressed  in  civilized  garb,  with  an  eager  desire  to  educate  their  childnm,  and 
even  the  men  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  that  of  the  Modocs  of  ten  years  ago,  of 
flying  settlers,  devastated  homes,  herds  and  flocks  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  with  per- 
t«ning  troops  following  fast  over  mountain  and  plain.  They  are  fast  learning  the  value 
of  time  and  the  importance  of  labor;  not  one  hangs  around  the  office  now  where  there 
was  a  dozen  when  I  first  came  here  four  years  ago.  Many  of  the  Modocs,  as  well  as 
membersof  other  tribes,  had  a  habit  of  coming  to  the  office  a  few  years  ago  and  talking 
for  hours  at  random.  One  or  two  Modocs,  already  well  advanced  and  far-sighted,  have 
said  to  me,  that  if  **  Uncle  Sam"  will  give  them  a  patent  to  160  acres,  they  will  ask 
no  further  aid.  In  a  few  years  we  will  only  be  able  to  look  back  to  the  dark  and 
bloody  record  of  a  people  who  have  forever  bid  farewell  to  the  past  and  live  in  the 
present.  They  are  an  impulsive,  not'purticularl}^  hospitable,  but  ambitious  people; 
^ood  workers,  I  think  the  best  we  have.  They  are  very  skillful  in  riding  and  train- 
ing horses,  and  experts  in  throwing  the  lasso.  They  are  much  more  contented  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago;  still  they  greatly  desire  that  some  member  of  the  tribe  be 
allowed  to  visit  their  old  home  in  Oregon  and  return  with  a  report  from  their  rola- 
rives  and  friends.  The  general  health  of  the  tribe  is  far  better  than  in  former  years. 
The  death  of  the  hoy  sent  to  Carlisle  school  is  a  great  disappointment  to  them,  and 
they  declare  that  no  more  of  their  children  shall  go  away  to  school.  Of  late  they  have 
taken  np  the  old  practice  of  gambling,  but  I  shall  suppress  it,  even  at  the  cost  ot 
uaach  time  and  worry. 

EDUCATION. 

We  have  in  successful  operation  three  day  and  two  industrial  boarding-schools,  with 
an  average  enrollment  of  2^.  The  subject  of  educating  the  Indian  youth  is  being 
largely  discussed.  Education  should  be  compulsory ;  many  of  the  Indians  are  too  in- 
diiforent  to  the  interests  of  their  offiipring  to  send  them  to  school.  Indian  children 
ont  of  school,  like  whites,  idle  away  their  time,  lose  their  innocent  brightness,  laying 
the  fonndation  for  a  useless  life. 

Boarding-schools  are  much  better  than  day  schools,  and  should  ever  be  industrial, 
with,  say,  three  hours  in  the  morning  devoted  to  common  'Englinh  branches,  three  in 
the  afternoon  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  general  housework  for  girls,  and  out-door  and 
shop  work  for  boys.  More  practical  industry  is  needed,  and  rewards  for  extra  work, 
well  done,  should  be  given. 

The  ednoation  of  Indian  children  will  be  more  rapid  where  they  are  educated  with 
the  whites.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  Indian,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
th*;ir  children  should  come  in  contact  with  white  pupils. 

The  progress  made  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  schools  closed 
on  the  30th  of  Jnne  last  and  reot)en  September  I  next.  The  friendsof  the  Indians  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  work  of  national  importance  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  which 
I  trust  will  continue  uninterrupted.  Could  yoii'liear  the  children  in  our  different 
nchools  recite  in  concert  or  sing,  .were  it  not  for  their  faces,  you  would  not  suspect 
that  they  were  of  Indian  blood,  so  fluently  and  distinctly  do  they  articulate.  They 
are  apt  pupils  and  make  rapid  advance  in  their  studies,  and  as  apprentices  in  our 
shops  make  quick  progress.  Their  social,  domestic  education  is  to  them  of  incalcu- 
able  benefit,  and  when  they  leave  our  missions  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  relinquish 
what  they  have  learned  for  the  old  habits. 

BUILDINGS. 

Located  at  the  agency  proper  are  the  ap^eo.'s  residence,  a  two-story  structure,  24 
hy  S3;  two  neat  cottages  for  clerk  and  physician,  20  by  30,  with  an  L  10  by  12:  the  old 
ageDcy  log  house,  20  by  60;  a  commissaVy)  office,  and  dispensary,  combined  in  one 
bnilding,  IRX  by  80,  of  too  small  capacity ;  a  blacksmitn-shop  for  Shawnees  and 
Modocs,  16  hy  20,  with  wareroom  attached,  16  by  32;  slaughter-house.  16  by  20;  and 
stables,  18  by  20.  The  Modoc  reserve  contains  a  substantial  school  building.  Situated 
on  the  Wyandotte  Reservation  are  the  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  boarding- 
school  buildings;  the  main  building  being  70  by  79,  two  stories,  -f- -shaped;  school- 
house,  40  by  55,  L-shaped;  wash-room,  16  by  36,  with  necessary  outouildings.  Ten 
miles  distant  to  the  northwest  is  situated  the  Peoria  school  bnilding,  26  by  60.  On 
the  Quapaw  feserve,  15  miles  northward  from  the  agency,  are  located  the  Qnapaw 
mission  bnildings,  consisting  of  the  main  structure,  30  by  80,  two  stories :  two  dormi- 
tories, 20  by  30 ;  a  school- house,  30  by  100,  with  the  usual  outbuildings.  On  the  Miami 
reserve  is  fonud  the  Miami  school-house,  24  by  38. 

IMPROVEMRNTS,   SAW-MILL,   ETC. 

The  new  saw-mill  has  been  placed  in  ]>osition,  but  the  amount  of  funds  required  to 
snccessfally  conduct  it  was  so  small  that  I  am  not  able  to  report  such  results  as 
I  hope  for  next  year ;  but  enough  has  already  been  accomplished  to  demoix&tta\e  \\ie 
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vcisdom  of  the  pnrcbase,  although  a  smaller  mill  that  conhl  have  been  easily  trans- 
ported from  one  reservation  to  another  would  have  answered  much  better.  About 
100,000  feet  of  lumber  and  about  20,000  shingles  were  sawed.  The  lojrs  were  brought 
to  the  mill  by  the  Indians,  and  the  Government  does  the  sawing.  All  of  the  agency 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Modocs,  erect  their  own  buildings,  without  expense 
to  the  Government.  Although  there  have  been  42  houses  erected  the  past  year,  this 
statement  gives  but  a  meager  idea  of  the  improvements,  as  many  old  houses  have 
been  thoroughly  repaired,  «nd  additions  made  to  greatly  increase  their  c  mfort. 

There  have  been  895^  acres  of  sod  broken,  and  I9f  miles  of  new  fencins  erected. 

Our  Indians  are  improving  and  advancing  in  agriculture,  nearly  all  naving  good 
plows,  &c. ;  many  have  mowers,  reapers,  and  sulky  hay -rakes,  purchased  wholly  with 
their  o^u  funds,  while  one  Wyandotte  Indian  by  blood,  but  now  a  member  of  the 
Seneca  tribe,  has  purchased  and  is  successfully  running  a  steam  thrashing-machine. 

POLICE,    LAW  AND  ORDER. 

The  efficiency  of  the  police  force  would  be  gi'eatly  increased  by  more  liberal  pay ; 
however,  they  are  a  body  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed.  The  desire  for  peace,  quiet, 
and  order  is  apparent  amongall  the  tribes.  Occasional  disturbances  have  occurred, 
but  of  no  impoi*t,  and  the  difficulties  have  been  easily  adjusted  by  the  police. 

The.same  necessity  exists  for  United  States  courts  and  well-defined  laws,  making 
Indians  and  whites  alike  responsible. 

Depredations  have  been  much  less  the  past  year.  The  timber  has  not  suffered  much, 
owing  pdrtly,  I  think,  to  a  higher  standard  of  citizens  settling  on  the  border. 

The  liquor  traffic  has  received  severe  blows,  and  the  warfare  is  being  vigorously' 
kept  up,  four  convictions  haying  been  secured  from  the  town  of  Seneca,  and  several 
others  pending  at  Baxter  Springs  and  Springfield. 

RELIGION  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

All  the  Indians  that  I  have  ever  met  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  soul. 
They  are  superstitious,  and  apt  to  put  easy  faith  in  the  power  of  minist'ers  as  they 
formerly  did  in  their  medicine-men.  As  a  rule,  they  are  untroubled  about  doctrinal 
belief,  and  enjoy  that  blessed  condition  of  simple  trust. 

The  missionary  work  has  been  earnestly  looked  after  in  all  parts  of  the  agency  dur- 
ing the  year  past.  Sabbath-schools  and  church  services  have  been  held  with  regular- 
ity at  all  the  schools,  besides  out-door  meetings  at  several  places. 

There  is  a  little  tendency  of  some  reli^ous  societies  to  monopolize  the  missionary 
field  among  certain  of  our  tribes,  instead  of  combining  their  efforts  with  all  who  wish 
to  accomplish  the  same  end.  In  instructing  ignorant  people,  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  workers  to  see  that  their  religion  is  not  like  that  of  some  of  our  more  civilized  in- 
dividuals, which  consists  principally  in  hating  with  intense  bitterness  all  who  do  not 
worship  as  they  do. 

There  is  ample  room  for  Christian  workers,  and  the  worthy  benevolent  societies  who 
raise  large  sums  to  be  sent  to  foreign  shores  can  find  work  closer  at  home,  where  the 
fields  are  ripe  for  the  reaper  and  the  harvest  as  worthy. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  a  rapid  glance  of  this  kind,  not  professing  to  be  com- 
plete, seems  nevertheless  to  collect  in  one  view  the  varied  progress  of  the  Indians 
under  this  agency.  May  the  present  policy  continue  in  giving  them  equal  and  exact 
justice,  is  the  wish  of  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  DYER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


.  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

Augwt  13,  1883. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  mv  second  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1883. 

The  tribes  belonging  to  this  agency  embrace  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Absentee  Shawnees,  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  the  Citizen  Pottawatomies,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Iowa  tribe  from  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  num- 
bered, by  actual  count  at  an  enrollment  in  last  May,  437 ;  the  Absentee  Shawnees, 
about  7^ ;  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  about  420 ;  the  Citizen  Pottowatomies,  about  500 ; 
and  the  lowas,  by  actual  count,  at  the  enrollment  in  last  July,  numbered  88.    Total, 
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riiese  ludiauH  arc  ratber  dignified  and  honorable,  yet  mnob  the  larger  portion  of 
them  wear  the  blanket  and  hold  rigidly  to  many  of  the  customs  of  their  forefathent. 
Almoet  all  of  these  Indians  have  small  fields  nnder  fence,  a  few  having  good  farms, 
with  larse  herds  of  cattle,  but  their  stock  vpry  largely  consists  in  horses  and  ponies. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  few  hogs.  They  planted  more  extensively  last  spring  tban 
they  had  dooe  for  many  years  previous,  and  have  ra|her  better  gardens  tban  they 
were  ever  before  known  to  have.  One  of  the  old  traders  of  this  agency  informed 
me  a  few  days  since  that  he  had  sold  them  more  garden  seed  last  spring  than  he  had 
ever  sold  them  before  in  one  season ;  and  had  also  sold  them  more  hoes  and  imple- 
meots  for  working  their  gardens  than  he  had  for  the  seven  preceding  years.  Many 
of  them  have  potatoes  (of  which  they  are  very  fond)  to  sell,  instead  of  buying,  as  has 
usnally  been  tue  case  with  them.  Havin|;  made  a  very  poor  winter's  hunt  last  win- 
ter, they  seem  to  have  i-ealized  the  necessity  of  raising  something  to  subsist  upon,  as 
they  can  no  longer  depend  npon  the  chase. 

Their  school,  situated  at  the  agency,  has  been  kept  up  ten  and  a  half  months  of  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  28i^  scholars.  A  portion  of  the  tribe  seem  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  school,  while  a  great  many  of  them  are  opposed  to  their  chil- 
dren havine  the  privileges  of  school,  lest  their  hearts  should  become  changed  and 
become  as  the  white  man's  heart.  Seven  of  their  children  were  taken  from  their 
fiehool  here  and  placed  in  White's  Manual  Labor  School  at  Wabash,  Indiana.  Their 
places  were  soon  tilled  by  other  children  from  the  tribe. 

The  members  of  this  tribe  depend  largely  upon  their  annuity  payments,  which  they 
receive  in  money.  For  the  last  three  payments  they  have  received  larger  amounts 
than  nsaal,  their  being  a  delinquency  which  was  made  up  to  them. 

TUB    ABSKNTEE   6HAWNEES. 

These  Indiant*,  nnrabcring  about  720  souls,  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  .30- 
mile  square  tract  of  laud  lying  west  of  the  Seminole  Reservation,  and  between  the 
two  Canadian  Rivers  in  the  Indian  Territory.  These  Indians  are  self-supporting, 
and,  as  a  tribe,  are  an  honorable,  industrious  people^  For  the  past  year  thoy  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  in  regard  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands,  refusing  to  take 
it  in  severalty,  but  wanting  it  set  oflf  to  them  as  a  reservation  to  be  held  in  common. 

For  some  time  last  spring  they  refused  to  do  an> thing,  refusing  to  freight  for  the 
Government  or  the  trader,  or  even  to  put  in  a  crop  until  the  spring  was  far  spent. 
They  finally  went  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  have  as  good  a  crop  as  they  ever  raised. 
These  Indians  have  among  them  a  great  many  cattle,  some  of  them  having  small 
herds.  Many  of  them  have  good  teams  of  mules  and  horses,  good  wagons,  also  large 
numbers  of  hogs. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  tribe,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  left  the  reservation  on 
accoant  of  the  land  trouble,  and  moved  northwest  and  settled  north  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian,  and  on  the  Deep  Fork  River.  They  are  doing  well  for  themselves, 
but  as  they  are  intruders  thoy  have  been  ordered  back  to  their  reservation,  which 
order  tixfiy  refuse  to  obey.  As  there  has  been  a  trader  licensed  to  go  among  them, 
they  will  feel  Justitv^d  in  remaining  where  they  are. 

llie  school,  located  at  Shawneetown,  has  been  in  session  for  ten  months  during  the 
past  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  46.3  scholars.  The  Shawnees  not  filling 
n^  the  school  as  promptly  as  was  desired,  I  was  authorized  by  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner to  fill  the  vacancies  by  admitting  Pottawatomies.  The  school  was  filled  to 
Hb  ntmost  capacity. 

THE  MEXICAN  KICKAPOOS. 

A  rather  sarcastic,  haughty,  and  yet  a  peaceable  people,  numbering  about  420,  aside 
from  what  are  in  Mexico  and  Kansas.  They,  too,  are  somewhat  dissatisfied  about  their 
luids,  claiming  that  the  Government  has  promised  to  give  them  a  reservation.  I 
think  there  onght  to  be  some  steps  taken  to  have  lands  secured  to  them  so  that  they 
may  feel  more  at  home. 

They  mostly  have  small  fields,  besides  one  larger  field,  which  is  held  in  common,  all 
of  which  are  planted  in  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  or  some  other  kind  of  garden 
''track."  Their  patches  are  well  tended,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop.  This  tribe  had 
for  several  years  received  a  small  ration  issued  to  them  near  their  settlement,  but  the 
Department  saw  proper  last  winter  to  do  away  with  their  superintendent,  and  to 
require  them  to  come  to  the  agency  (a  distance  of  35  miles)  to  receive  their  rations, 
which  caased  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  them.  It  caused  five  families  of 
27  persons  to  leave  and  go  out  near  the  Antelope  Hills  for  the  summer.  At  a  council 
held  with  them  very  recently  they  reouested  that  these  rations  be  stopped ;  and  that 
the  money  nsed  in  buying  them  should  be  spent  for  horses  and  implements  to  work 
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with,  as  it  costs  all  that  the  ratious  are  worth  to  come  after  them.     This  course  I 
hiffhly  recommeDd. 

They  protest  bitterly  agaiust  sending  their  children  t^  school,  sayiug  that  the  world 
might  not  last  so  long.  They  claim  that  this  country  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  and 
that  the  white  man  was  plac<  d  here  to  work  tor  them,  and  shonld  give  to  them  oue- 
half  of  all  that  he  makes. 

THE   CITIZEN   POTTAW ATOMIES. 

• 

A  self-sustaining,  iudustrious,  peaceable  people.  Nearly  all  dress  iu  citizens'  cloth- 
ing, and  are  mostly  half-breeds.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  white  men  married  into 
the  tribe.  They  mostly  live  in  houses  like  the  white  people.  Many  more  of  their 
children  live  to  maturity  than  is  the  case  among  the  blanket  Indians.  Most  of  the 
latter  die  when  they  are  young.  The  Pottawatomies  claim  that  the  Government  still 
owes  them  larse  suins  of  money  which  Congress  fails  to  appropriate  for  them.  They 
also  claim  that  the  Government  owes  them  $5,000  annually,  which  was  intended  for 
the  support  of  a  boarding  school. 

Many  of  them  have  taken  allotments.  They  have  formerly  been  i*e8iding  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  reservation,  but  latterly  some  of  them  have  moved  up  on  North 
Fork  and  taken  allotments  among  the  Shawnees. 

Their  day  school  has  b  en  ablv  conducted  by  T.  W.  Alford,  a  Shawnee  Indian  and 
gradnate  of  the  Hampton  Schoo),  Virginia,  during  eight  months  of  the  past  year,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  15.  It  will  shortly  be  reopened  by  another  teacher,  as  T. 
W.  Alford  will  take  c\iargo  of  Absentee  Shawnee  school  as  principal  teacher. 

THE   lOWAS. 

This  tribe,  residing. adjoining  the  northwest  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation^ 
numbeis  88  souls.  For  several  years  they  have  been  in  very  destitute  circumstances^ 
having  failed  for  some  time  to  draw  their  annuity  money.  I  made  them  one  payment 
last  fall,  and  will  in  a  few  days  make  them  another,  which  will  enable  most  of  them 
to  pay  all  they  are  owing,  and  leave  them  Home  money  to  spend  otherwise.  This 
people  have  constantly  retrograded  since  coming  to  this  country.  Previous  to  com- 
ing here  they  had  been  used  to  ^Irawing  annuity  payments.  Failing  to  ^et  them  here, 
and  having  neither  home  nor  employment,  they  would,  after  wearing  oat  their 
clothes,  return  to  the  blanket,  and  often  stop  speaking  the  English  language,  which 
the  most  of  them  could  speak. 

They  live  in  tents  and  bark  houses,  and  have  no  stock  except  a  few  ponies.  A  few 
of  them  have  wagons  that  are  nearly  worn  out.  But  two  of  tneir  children  have  been 
in  school  daring  the  past  year,  there  being  no  school  for  them.  There  are  20  children 
amongst  them  of  school  age.  They  have  made  for  themselves  a  few  small  fields  dur- 
i  ng  the  past  year,  and  have  some  crops  growing.  They  have  been  "  making  sweet  corn  '^ 
for  other  tribes;  but  as  there  has  been  considerable  wet  weather, the  greater  part  of 
the  corn  became  too  hard  before  there  was  much  dried  for  any  of  the  tribes. 

INDIAN  COURT8. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  this  agency,  I  saw  the  great  need  of  laws,  and  some  mode  of 
settling  difficulties,  among  the  Indians.  Soon  after  receiving  the  **  Rules  governing' 
the  courts  of  Indian  offenses,''  recommended  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, indorsed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  I  brought  the  subject 
before  my  Indians,  by  reading  and  explaining  it  to  them.  All  except  the  Pottawato- 
mies seemed  to  be  very  reluctant  about  adopting  them,  or  any  other  laws,  fearing 
that  it  might  interfere  with  some  of  their  ancient  customs  or  traditions.  The  Pot- 
tawatomies are  very  anxious  to  adopt  some  law  by  which  their  people  may  bo  gov- 
erned, a  matter  which  they  now  have  under  consideration. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  throughout  this  agency  has  been  only  tolerably  good,. 
as  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  during  the  past  year,  and  the  winter  was  change- 
able. Several  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  The  sickness  was  mostly 
malarial  or  lung  trouble,  and  often  of  very  short  duration. 

Many  of  the  Indians  stiirhold  to  their  old  way  of  doctoring,  instead  of  calling  on 
the  Government  physician;  and  very  often  when  they  do  call  on  him,  they  will 
quit  taking  his  medicine  before  it  has  time  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

RELIGION. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agkhcx,  Augutt  lH,  1883. 

SiR:  I  feel  dad  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  making;  a  brief  report  of  the  religious  work  at  thia.  the 
Sue  »od  Fox  oilssioD.    Two  years  ago  last  March  I  canie  to  this  ageucy  as  mi.Hsionary,  and  was  some- 
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what  diaoonraged  in  finding  so  great  oppoaition  to  religions  work  of  every  character.  The  former 
sgemt  was  an  irreligious  man,  who  had  no  sjnipathy  whatever  with  attempts  to  christianize  the  Indian. 
Boring  hisstay  both  civilization  and  Christianity  were  greatly  hindered.  These  Indians  were  thrown 
back  several  y^urs  in  Uieir  progress  during  his  administration. 

About  the  time  that  he  was  removed  by  the  Department  another  drawback  occurred.  An  old  Shaw* 
nee  woman  pretended  to  have  had  a  vision,  in  which  she  was  told  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  the  Indians 
ahoold  not  adopt  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  but  go  back  to  and  continue  in  the  old  ways  of  living  and 
seting.  The  »»c  and  Fox,  with  some  of  the  other  Indians  living  on  the  border  of  civilization,  beloved 
thia  story,  and  determined  to  lay  aside  what  they  had  received  and  go  back  entirely  to  the  ways  they 
had  left.  So,  when  one  obstacle  was  removed,  the  devil  throw  another  in  the  wav.  There  have  been 
dark  days  to  the  mission  work  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  The  work  has  been  against  a  strong 
enrrent,  but  now  the  prospect  is  brigntening. 

The  present  agent  is  a  very  different  man  from  the  former  one.  Those  who  are  connected  with  the 
school,  and  other  Government  employes,  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  real  good  of  the  Indians.  The 
agent  and  moat  of  the  employ6s  are  Friends,  but  all  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  Baptist  church. 

The  Indians,  too,  are  now  more  free  to  talk  than  when  I  first  came,  two  years  ago.  The  chiefs  and 
leading  men  now  come  to  my  house  and  talk  freely  with  me.  The  expression  of  their  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  progress,  in  every  regard,  is  certainly  very  encouraging,  and  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
a  reaction  before  very  long. 

They  are  becoming  more  interested  in  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  the  story  about  the 
"  vision "'  is  rapidly  losing  its  hold  upon  the  Indians.  I  am  glad,  also,  to  say  that  the  white  men  and 
women  of  this  agency  are  taking  a  more  active  interest  in  the  meeting. 

A  great  deal  has  beciu  done  in  this  agency  for  the  religions  interests  of  the  Indians.    Looking  back 
over  the  history  of  this  mission  for  the  past  two  years,  I  can  see  that  such  is  tb«)  case.    There  exists 
a  greater  degree  of  friendship  and  unity.    Everybody  is  ready  to  speak  a  friendly  word  to  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  brighter  days  are  coming. 
I  remain  yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  HURR, 
Mittionary  for  the  Sae  and  Fox  Indians,  Indian  Territory. 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Cabter,  United  States  Indian  Agmit, 

In  conclusioD  allow  me  to  say  that  while  the  work  of  the  past  year  falls  far  short  of 
what  we  might  desire,  yet  I  can  but  acknowledge,  with  a  thankful  heart,  the  many 
evidences  of  the  guiding  hand  of  a  kind  Heavenly  Father,  and  should  it  oe  mine  to 
suhmit  a  "report "  of  afmirs  at  this  agency  one  year  hence,  let  us  hope  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  may  contribute  to  better  success  in  the  future. 
Very  respectfully, 

JACOB  V.  CARTER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Union  Agency,  Ind.  Tkr. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
ftfiuTs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1883.  The  tribes  composing  this 
agency  are — 

The  Cherokees,  numhering  about 22,000 

ChoctawB,  numbering  about 18,000 

Chickasaws,  numbering  about 6,000 

Creeks,  numbering  about 14,000 

Seminolea,  numbering  about .3,  COO 

Total 63,000 

This  includes  white  and  colored  adopted  citizens.  Census  was  taken  by  the  Cher- 
okees in  1880,  but  by  none  of  the  other  tribes  for  many  years.  There  are  about  3,000 
whites  lawfully  within  this  agency,  as  licensed  traders,  railroad  and  Government 
employes  and  their  families.  Several  thousand  are  temporarily  residing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  being  emigrants,  visitors,  pleasure-seekers, 
&c.,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  about  16,000  whites,  who  are  tenants  or  farm 
laborers  for  Indians ;  several  thousand  claimants  to  citizenship,  whose  claims  are 
denied  by  the  Indians ;  and  several  thousand  intruders,  making  the  population  of  this 
agency  nearly  100,000. 

The  different  nations  composing  this  agency  have  their  own  legislature  and  courts, 
similar  to  those  in  the  States,  and  all  but  the  Seminoles  have  their  constitution,  laws, 
and  acts  of  council  printed.  The  Indians  are  subject  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  their  own  couiiis.  In  civil  cases  between  white  men  and  Indians,  and  in  cases  of 
differences  between  the  tribes,  this  agency  is  the  court. 

UNITED  STATES  COURT. 

In  criminal  cases  where  white  men  and  Indians  are  the  parties,  or  where  both  par. 
ties  are  white  mdn,  the  case  is  tried  by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark . 
About  four-fifths  of  the  criminal  cases  tried  at  that  court  come  from  the  Indian  Tex. 
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ritory.  The  long  distances  witnesses  must  travel  to  reach  this  court  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  not  only  very  expensive  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  compelled  to  attend,  hut  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  Territory  not  being  reported ;  witnesses  cannot  afford  to 
travel  several  times  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  prosecute  criminals.  The  fees  and  mile- 
age will  not  pay  ordinary  fare  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  trip,  allowing  nothing 
for  the  time  lost.  Tbe  business  of  the  court  is  transacted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
cases  are  continued  from  term  to  term,  and  several  trips  must  be  made  by  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  case  is  tried. 

Cnminals  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  afi;airs,  and  crime  is  much  more  prevalent 
than  if  a  court  was  established  in  the  Territorj*,  as  the  treatv  provides  and  the 
Indians  desire.  The  Territory  having  no  friend  at  court  to  call  attention  to  these 
matters,  the  Indian  Office  should  do  so  in  the  interest  of  good  order  and  economy. 

CRIMES. 

The  last  Congress  having  neglected  to  enact  laws  making  it  a  penalty  to  steal  coal 
and  timber  from  the  reservations  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  large  quantities  are  re- 
moved by  citizens  of  adjoining  States,  for  which  they  pay  nothing.  This  creates  ill- 
feeling  among  the  Indians  toward  the  whites,  which  has  resulted  in  some  shooting 
affairs. 

Whisky  is  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  murders  in  the  Indian  Territorj',  and  as 
the  number  of  intruders  and  bad  characters  increases  from  year  to  year  the  supply  of 
whisky  is  more  plentiful.  It  comes  into  the  Territory  from  all  directions,  by  wagons, 
pack-horse,  railroad,  and  express,  in  all  shapes  and  quantities.  The  profits  in  the 
traffic  are  so  enormous  that  parties  will  take  all  chances.  One  party  captured  with 
a  load  of  whisky  stated  that  the  last  load  he  sold,  140  gallons,  brought  him  a  profit 
of  ^4  per  gallon,  and  requiring  less  than  a  month  to  make  the  trip.  The  police  and 
marshals  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and  arrest  hundreds,  who  are  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, but  the  country  is  so  large,  and  so  much  of  it  unoccupied,  that  the  whisky  ped- 
dlers have  ample  opportunity  to  escape.  Matters  will  not  improve  until  the  number 
of  marshals  is  increased,  and  appropriation  made  to  pay  a  large  police  force  of  good 
men  to  be  on  duty  all  the  time.  In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  note  that  with  few 
exceptions  leading  men  of  these  nations  are  taking  great  interest  in  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 

CREEK  TROUBLES. 

The  regular  quadrennial  rebellion  against  the  Creek  Government,  after  about  a 
year's  duration,  has  ceased,  and  Is-par-he-che  and  his  men  are  again  quiet  citizens  of 
the  nation  they  attempted  to  destroy.  The  Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  and  General  E. 
Whittlesey,  chairman  and  secretaiy  o^  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  came  here 
by  the  request  of  the  Department  during  August,  1883,  and  heard  the  complaints  of 
Is-par-he-che,  and  the  answers  of  the  Creek  authorities,  and,  after  several  days  of 
counciling  and  speech  making,  succeeding  in  bringing  about  a  settlement,  in  which 
amnesty  is  granted  for  all  crimes  and  olfenses  growing  out  of  the  late  troubles,  and 
Is-par-he-che's  party  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Creek  Nation  and  become 
good  citizens.  From  appearance  of  the  situation  now  the  agreement  will  be  carried 
out  in  good  faith  for  a  few  years. 

Generals  Fisk  and  Whittlesey  are  entitled  to  credit  somewhere  for  their  self-sacrifice 
in  this  matter,  coming  here  during  the  hot  days  of  August,  listening  day  after  day  to 
the  speeches  and  *'pow- wows'' of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  until  the  small  hours  of 
night,  and  receiving  for  compensation,  only  the  thanks  and  good  will  of  the  Indians 
and  their  friends,  and  the  curses  of  white  men  whose  occupation  is  gone  when  peace 
is  restored.    The  curses  get  into  the  newspapers,  while  the  thanks  are  generally  oral. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

There  is  at  this  agency  an  Indian  police  force  of  thirty  privates  and  three  officers. 
This  force  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  is  approved  by  the  best  men  of  the  nation, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  contribution  of  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  manitaining  order  in 
the  country,  where  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  over  whom  the  nation  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction.  They  do  not  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  hence  there  is  no  clash  of  authority. 

INTRUDERS. 

When  the  number  of  the  intruders  in  this  agency  is  mentioned,  the  question  is  asked, 

'*  Why  does  not  the  Indian  Office  remove  and  keep  them  out,  as  the  treaty  provides  T" 

J  answer  that  as  long  as  the  statutes  on  this  subject  are  as  they  are,  the  Indian  Office, 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  entire  Army,  could  not  comply  with  the  treaties  made  with 
these  x>eople  "  to  remove  aud  keep  oat  intruders."  These  reservations  differ  from  those 
of  the  wild  trihes  in  this  respect.  There,  all  white  men  on  the  reservation  are  there  by 
permission  of  the  agent.  At  this  agency,  2,000  whites  are  here  by  permission  of  the 
treaty,  and  16,000  who  labor  for  the  Indians,  and  have  permits  issued  by  Indian  author- 
ities, besides  a  constant  stream  of  emigrants  through  the  reservation  in  all  directions. 
The  Indians  are  to  blame  for  most  of  the  intruders  being  here.  They  employ  white  men 
withont  obtaining  a  permit  from  their  own  authorities,  as  the  treaty  and'  their  own 
laws  require.  The  white  man  thus  employed  without  a  permit  is  an  intruder  and 
liable  to  be  so  reported  at  any  time. 

The  last  Congress  having  failed  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  return  to  the  reservation 
of  those  intruders  who  have  been  removed,  the  removal  of  intruders  still  remains  a 
farce. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

• 

The  question  that  has  been  so  long  before  the  Department  as  to  whether  the  Indian 
Nations  or  the  Department  shall  determine  who  are  entitled  to  citizenship  in  these 
nations  is  in  a  fair  way  to  settlement.  Inspector  Ward  and  Special  Agent  Beede,  hav- 
ing investigated  the  matter  for  several  weeks  here,  have  made  their  report  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  decision  cannot  be  made  too  soon,  as  the  un- 
settled, condition  of  this  matter  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  nations  and  claim- 
ants. Since  this  appointment  of  the  Commission  I  have  declined  to  investigate  claims 
to  citizenship  and  grant  protection  papers  to  those  who  present  a,  prima  facie  case,  as 
has  been  the  regulation  heretofore ;  and  the  authorities  do  not  disturb  claimants — all 
waiting  for  the  Department  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  and  who  shall  do  it. 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENT. 

In  1832,  when  the  Creeks  were  removed  from  Alabama,  there  were  573  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  the  United  States  set  aside  twenty  sections  of  the  lands  taken  from  the 
Creeks  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit  as  the  President  may  direct.  The  lands  were  sold 
and  the  money  placed  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  After  fifty  years  the  sum  re- 
eived  for  the  lands,  with  interest,  amounting  to  $315,995.06  was  forwarded  t-o  me  to 
be  paid  to  the  orphans  or  their  legal  heirs.  All  except  twenty-five  of  those  who  were 
orphans  in  1832  are  dead.  The  money  was  paid  to  the  orphans  who  were  present ,  and 
to  the  legal  heirs  of  those  who  had  died.  At  this  payment,  though  thousands  had 
gathered  to  witness  it,  the  best  of  order  prevailed.  The  police  were  successful  in 
capturing  a  large  amount  of  whisky  intended  for  that  market.  This  no  doubt  con- 
^ibnted  largely  to  keep  things  quiet.  The  claimants,  in  nearly  every  instance,  after 
paying  their  debts,  took  their  money  home  with  them.  If  the  principal  could  be 
paid  during  the  year  to  the  Dela wares,  to  whom  I  pay  annually  about  $50,000,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  and  for  the  service. 

LEASED    LANDS. 

The  Cherokees  have  collected  tax  from  cattle-men  for  grazing  on  lands  known  as 
the  "  Cherokee  strip,"  lying  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Indian  Territory,  for  sev- 
eral years.  Last  year  the  sum  received  was  over  $40,000,  and  collected  by  the  Chero- 
kee aathorities.  In  June  last,  at  the  extra  session,  the  Cherokee  council  leased  the 
above-mentioned  lands  to  a  cattle  company  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $100,000.  The  company  is  entirely  responsible,  and,  as  they  pay  the  rent  six 
months  in  advance,  the  action  of  the  council  was  certainly  wise. 

The  nnoccupied  lands  ceded  by  the  Creeks  to  the  United  States  are  covered  with 
cattle,  on  which  tax  is  paid  to  no  one.  The  owners  of  these  cattle,  and  those  who 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Indian  authorities,  are  violently  opposed  to  leasing  Indian 
lands  for  grazing  purposes,  because,  when  the  lands  are  leased,  those  occupying  them 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  grazing  or  get  out.  There  is  no  sense  in  permitting  hundreds 
of  thoufiands  of  dollars  to  bum  up  every  year,  or  go  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  cattle- 
owners,  who  will  not  pay  a  farthing  for  the  feed,  when  it  could  be  let  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  a  large  revenue  realized. 

* 

FREEDMEN. 

• 

Under  the  treaty  of  1866  provision  was  made  for  the  Choctaw  freedmen  becoming 
citizens  of  that  nation,  or  for  their  removal.  No  action  has  been  taken  since  the 
making  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Freedmen  have  remained  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  residing  and  making  improvements  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  They  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  courts,  and  dissatisfaction  and  complications 
have  arisen  until  the  extra  session  of  the  Choctaw  council  was  called  in  June,  and  the 
Freedmen  adopted  on  certain  conditions,  which,  if  accepted  by  them  and  approved  by 
Congress,  will  settle  the  matter  forever. 
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CROPS. 

The  crops  of  com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  oats  are  ve^  fine,  and  are  produced  cmtirely, 
or  nearly  so,  on  the  bottoms  alon^  the  streams.  The  uplands  are  good  for  crazing 
only.  The  crops  are  raised  by  white  renters  mostly,  who  rent  farms  from  the  Indians 
on  the  same  terms  that  land  is  leased  in  the  States.  Under  their  own  laws  an  Indian 
is  entitled  to  all  the  lands  he  will  fence,  or  have  fenced ;  consequently  nearly  every 
Indian  can  have  a  farm  without  much  exertion  on  his  part.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
cotton,  pecans,  and  furs  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

Schools. 

Each  of  these  nations  has  a  public-school  system  similar  to  those  of  the  States,  and 
holds  teachers'  institutes  at  it«  capitol  annually. 

The  settlements  are  so  very  far  apart  that  schools  can  be  established  only  at  those 
localities  where  ten  or  more  scholars  can  be  'got  together.  The  neighborhood  builds 
the  house  and  the  nation  furnish  teachers  and  books.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  edu- 
cated Indians,  who  teach  the  English  only  iu  the  schools.  In  addition  to  the  neigh- 
borhood schools,  as  they  are  called,  each  nation  has  academies  and  seminaries,  all 
boarding  schools,  for  their  children  only.  The  Cherokees  have  two  fine  seminaries, 
that  have  been  in  operation  for  years.  They  are  managed  aud  operated  by  Chero- 
kees. The  Choctaws  have  three  large  academies,  one  under  the  management  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  and  the  other  two  by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Board. 
The  Chickasaws  have  four  academies,  conducted  by  contractors,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  Seminoles  have  two,  one  under  the  management  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  the  other  by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Board,  the  nation 
paying  the  managers  about  $80  per  annum  for  each  pupil  boarded,  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated. The  Creeks  have  four  seminaries,  one  under  the  management  of  each  of  the 
following  religious  societies:  The  Methodist  Church  South,  Southern  Baptist,  Presby- 
terian, and  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Societies,  the  latter  school  for  Creek  freedmeu. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a  number  of  ^'  pay  schools."  These  are  schools 
established  by  private  enterprise  and  students  paying  tuitiou,  except  in  cases  where 
individuals  or  societies  in  the  States  pay  tuition  for  certain  students.  These  schools 
receive  no  support  from  the  natioji.  Worcest A*  Academy,  at  Vinita,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Congregational  society,  erected  during  the  last  year  by  funds  subscribed 
by  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Territory,  and  had  about 
100  students  during  the  last  year.  Harrell  Institute,  at  Muskogee,  managed  by  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  has  about  150  studentii,  and  will  erect  a  fine  academy  build- 
ing during  the  fall.  Indian  University,  at  Tah-le-quah,  managed  by  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  will  be  removed  to  Mnskogee  during  the  fall  and  a  |12,000  build- 
ing erected.  The  Presbyterian  echool  for  girls  at  Muskogee  are  erecting  a  building  for 
boarding-hall,  and  will  open  school  in  September.  The  schools  managed  by  religions 
societies,  either  as  pay  schools  or  under  contract  with  the  nationsf  are  the  most  suo- 
oessfuL 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  secure  passage  of  laws  pro- 
viding for  imprisonment  of  intruders  who  return  after  being  removed ;  for  punish- 
ment for  stealing  coal  and  timber  from  the  reservations ;  for  establishing  a  United 
States  court  within  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides;  for  increasing  the  pay  and 
number  of  police,  and  for  payment  of  the  principal  to  the  Indians  who  receive  per 
capita  payment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  Q.  TUFTS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 

Tama  County,  lowaf  August  15,  1883. 

«  Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

The  Fox  or  Musquakie  tribe  of  Indians,  are  located  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  where 
they  have  lived  for  over  thirty  years,  surrounded  by  a  large  population  of  white 
people.  They  now  own  about  1,340  acres,  having  recently  purchased  365  acres,  at  a 
cost  of  $13,000,  taken  from  their  annuity  funds.  This  tract  of  land  is  about  one-third 
timber,  and  the  balance  good  grazing  and  farming  land,  though  subject  to  overflow 
in  time  of  high  water,  ft  is  owned  in  common,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  governor  of 
the  State  of  Iowa.  Individual  Indians,  however,  own  85  acres  in  their  own  right, 
making  a  total  of  1^425  (at  a  cost  of  $28,000),  which  is  all  fenced  with  wire  and  boards. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  are  under  cultivation  this  year ;  the  crops  look  very 
promising,  and  the  estimated  yield  will  be :  Com,  8,000  bushels ;  potatoes,  700 ;  beans, 
900 ;  turnips,  150 ;  onions,  25.  Also  of  squash,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  vege- 
tables, there  will  be  about  100  wagon  loads.  This  will  give  the  tjibe  an  abundance 
of  food  and  a  surplus  to  sell. 

The  Indians  have  worked  very  well  this  season,  the  men  doing  more  work  in  the 
fields  than  ever  before.  They  have  made  250  rods  of  fence,  and  built  ten  new  houses 
out  of  bark  and  boards.  A  number  have  also  been  employed  by  white  people  to  work 
in  the  harvest  field. 

The  tribe  numbered  at  the  last  enrollment  about  350  persons.  Since  then  20  chil- 
dren have  been  bom,  and  there  have  only  been  2  deaths,  which  will  make  the  number 
at  the  next  enrollment  about  368. 

About  700  horses  are  owned  by  this  tribe,  which  constitute  their  principal  wealth. 
They  also  own  personal  property  to  the  value  of  about  $20,000.  Last  fall  they  re- 
ceived $10,000  in  annuities,  that,  with  the  sale  of  furs  trapped  during  the  winter,  and 
the  sale  of  ponies,  has  clothed  them  well,  while  the  crops  raised  nave  given  them 
plenty  to  eat.     So  that  they  are  well  off,  for  Indians,  and  are  content  and  happy. 

The  conduct  of  these  people  has  been  exceedingly  good  during  the  past  year. 
They  have  lived  peaceably  with  one  another,  and  with  their  white  neighbors.  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  crime  committed  among  themselves,  or  to  white  people,  and  there 
has  been  much  less  drinking  among  the  young  men  than  at  any  time  since  I  have 
had  charge  of  them.  The  women  continue  well-behaved,  chaste,  and  industrious. 
The  children  are  brought  up  strictly  to  be  good  Indians,  according  to  their  views. 
These  Indians  are  still  making  some  progress  in  edncating  themselves,  but  all  in 
their  own  way  ;  they  are  still  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  still 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  any  missionary  work  being  done  among  them.  They  still 
adhere  to  many  of  their  old  customs  and  religious  ceremonies. 

The  chiefs  and  headmen  will  petition  (through  the  members  representing  this  State 
in  Cong^ress)  to  have  a  more  equitable  and  just  division  of  the  annuities  belonging  to 
the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  Indians.  They  claim  the  Fox  tribe  all  live  in  Iowa,  except 
about  20  that  are  with  the  Sacs  in  Indian  Territor3'^;  also,  that  they  number  350,  the 
Sacs  440.  That  all  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  various  treaties  was 
owned  one  half  by  each,  and  that  in  justice  they  ought  to  receive  one-half  of  all  the 

Eroceeds  received  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  from  said  treaties;  that  the  annuities 
elouging  to  both  tnbes  amount  to  over  $51,000,  and  that  they  only  receive  a  little  over 
$11,000,  while  the  Sacs  in  Indian  Territory  receive  the  balance.  They  also  say  the 
allotment  when  made  by  Congress  was  made  under  the  impression  that  there  were 
only  80  Fox  in  Iowa.  The  reason  they  intend  bringing  the  matter  before  Congress  is, 
that  the  allotment  being  made  by  them,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment to  adjust  it. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  very  good  this  season,  and  only  two  deaths  have 
occurred  since  last  fall. 

The  Industrial  School  was  suspended  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  the  teacher  hav- 
ing resigned.  The  school  was  again  opened  in  May,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  AUie  B. 
Busby,  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  Skea,  who  represents  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  Iowa.  Both  these  ladies  have  had  several  years'  experience  as  teachers 
among  the  Sioux  Indians.  The  attendance  so  far  at  the  school  nas  been  very  small, 
but  we  hope  it  will  gradually  increase,  as  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians  (which  was  ex- 
cited against  the  school  some  years  since)  is,  in  a  measure,  overcome  by  time.  It  may 
at  length  disappear  altogether,  and  they  will  be  willing  to  send  their  children  to 
school.     I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  gather  their  crops,  and  receive  their  fall  payment,  they  will 
all  leave,  except  a  few  families  who  have  no  horses  and  scatter  over  different  parts  of 
the  country,  one  or  two  families  in  a  place,  to  hunt  and  trap.  They  all  have  friends 
among  the  farmers,  who  permit  them  to  camp  on  their  land,  and  allow  them  to  have 
fuel.  They  help  husk  the  com,  and  get  jobs  to  cut  wood  and  make  posta  during  the 
winter.     The  farmers  also  let  them  have  the  stalks  in  the  field  to  feed  their  ponies. 

The  young  Indians  associate  with  the  farmers'  boys,  and  they  sometimes  teach  them 
to  read  and  write  and  figure.  In  this  irregular  way  they  have  acquired  what  educa- 
tion they  have.  They  return  to  their  homes  about  the  first  of  May,  in  time  to  put  in 
their  crops ;  but  as  long  as  they  continue  this  practice  of  wandering  around,  and  only 
remain  on  their  own  land  five  months  in  the  year,  they  cannot  advance  much  in  civil- 
ization, or  in  accumulating  property.  They  must  settle  down,  and  have  permanent 
hoases,  and  raise  hogs,  poultry,  &c. 

The  farmer  has  done  all  he  could  to  assist  the  Indians  in  farming,  as  well  as  hel^ung 
those  that  remain  during  the  winter  to  get  in  fuel. 

I  respectfully  inclose  herewith  the  statistical  information  called  for. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  L.  DAVENPORT, 
iniied  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

August  16,  1883. 

Sir:  Id  accordance  with  instruction  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  affairs 
at  the  Consolidated  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  having  under  its  con- 
trol live  separate  tribes,  the  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo,  Iowa,  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri, 
and  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians.     The  population  of  the  various  tribes  as  shown 

by  last  pay-rolls  are  as  follows : 

Persons. 

Pottawatomies 410 

Kickapoos 234 

lowas 132 

Sac  and  Fox,  of  Missouri 75 

Chippewa  and  Christian  orMnnseo 71 

In  all 922 

There  are  living  on  Pottawatomie  Reserve,  in  addition  to  above  number,  about  fifty 
citizen  Pottawatomie  Indians,  a  part  of  whom  are  married  into  the  tribe,  but  do  not 
draw  annuities.  They  live  on  Pottawatomie  Reserve  by  common  consent  of  the  Prairie 
Band.  There  are  about  280  Pottawatomie  Indians  living  with  the  Winnebago  Indians 
in  Wisconsin,  who  are  members  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  and  would  receive  tribal 
benefits,  should  they  come  here  to  live;  they  visit  their  friends  here  frequently. 

POTTAWATOMIE  INDIANS. 

This  tribe  is  the  largest  band  in  this  agency ;  they  are  located  on  a  reserve  11  mile® 
square,  containing  77,:557  acres,in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  12  miles  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  This  reserve  is  mostly  rolling  upland  with  narrow  fertile  valleys 
along  the  creeks  and  small  streams.  The  upland  is  fine  for  grazing  cattle,  and  portions 
of  it  have  proven  by  experience  to  be  fine  for  tillable  purposes. 

The  statistics  of  these  Indians  show  more  advancement  and  improvements  since  last 
report  than  any  others  in  this  agency  except  the  Iowa  tribe.  The  industrious  and 
prosperous  members  are  very  anxious  to  possess  money  and  property,  which  requires 
them  to  be  energetic  and  active.  They  will  realize  one-half  larger  crops  than  in  previ- 
ous years.  A  number  of  these  Indians  are  very  good  farmers  and  managers.  Under 
the  diligent  care  of  the  superintendent  of  farming  they  have  learned  the  necessity  of 
planting  their  crops  early.  The  old  custom  was  to  wait  in  spring  until  their  ponies 
coald  get  fat  on  grass,  which  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  com.  There  are  a  number  of 
Teiy  aged  Indians  among  them  that  never  will  or  never  could  change  their  mode  or 
custom  of  living.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  provided  with  comfortable 
houses,  which  they  are  enlarging,  remodeling,  and  repairiog  all  the  time. 

Act  of  Congress  May  17,  1882,  appropriated  |8,000  lor  these  Indians  annually  from 
fnnds  (interest  on  Pottawatomie  general  fund)  for  their  support  and  civilization, 
which  was  expended  last  year  as  Mlows :  15,000  paid  per  capita,  $1,000  for  support 
of  wheelwright,  and  |2,000  for  purchasing  agricultural  implements  and  lumber. 

KICKAPOO  INDIANS. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  County,  Kansas,  5  miles  north  of  the 
Union  Pacific  (Central  Branch)  Railroad  and  40  miles  from  Atchison  City.  It  i^  a 
fine  body  of  land,  interspersed  with  streams  fringed  with  timber,  with  uplands  grad- 
ually sloping  back,  which  are  very  fertile.  Three-fourths  of  this  reserve  can  be  util- 
ized for  agricultural  purposes.  The  remaining  one-fourth  is  well  watered  by  springs, 
and  is  fine  grazing  land. 

These  Indians  have  every  advantage  to  become  self-sustaining  people.  A  majority 
of  this  tribe  are  advancing  in  civilization,  but  as  heretofore  stated  in  my  reports  there 
has  been  a  faction  among  this  tribe  for  three  years,  consisting  of  a  leader  with  follow- 
ers, who  oppose  any  advancement  towards  civilization,  and  has  used  his  power  in  a 
way  to  be  a  detriment  to  the  industrial  school  for  that  tribe. 

The  agricultural  results,  as  shown  in  accompanying  statistics,  are  as  satisfactory 
as  could  be  expected.  They  have  done  more  fencing  in  the  last  twelve  months  than 
in  any  previous  year;  they  have  comfortable  houses,  and  there  are  several  fine  bear- 
ing apple  and  peach  orchards  on  the  Kickapoo  Reserve. 

A  tract  of  this  reserve  laid  aside  for  mill-site  and  missionary  purposes  has  lately 
been  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe. 

IOWA  AND  SAC  AND  FOX  OF   MISSOURI  INDIANS. 

The  Great  Nemaha  Agency  was  consolidated  with  Pottawatomie  October  1,  1882* 
That  agency  is  comprised  of  the  lowas  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri.  They  are 
located  in  Kanaaa  and  Nebraska,  on  joining  reserves,  containing  about  24,000  acres  of 
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excellent  graziiij^  and  farming  land^  interspersed  with  streams  well  timbered.  The 
lowas  are  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri.  The 
low^  are  a  prosperous  tribe  of  Indians,  the  white  blood  predominating  to  a  more  or 
leas  degree.  They  are  as  good  farmers  as  the  average  white  class,  some  of  them  rais- 
ing fine  fields  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  &c.  They  seem  to  appreciate  their  surroundings, 
send  to  school,  and  are  willing  for  their  children  to  work,  and  if  it  was  not  for  tne 
use  of  intoxicating  drink  wonid  be  an  exemplary  tribe. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  are  of  a  different  nature,  they  clinging  somewhat  to- 
the  traditional  superstition  of  their  fathers,  but  which  is  bein^ gradually  destroyed; 
and  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  an  indolent  and  dissipated  tribe,  receiv- 
ing larger  annuities,  which  is  to  their  detriment  rather  than  their  advantage.  They 
seem  to  tolerate  the  school,  and  through  the  persuasions  of  the  employes  send  their 
children.  This  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  per  cent.j  are  full-blooded  In- 
dians. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Reserve  is  situated  along  the  Nemaha  and  Missouri 
Rivers,  and  is  the  finer  reserve  of  thejtwo,  but  this  year  it  was  submerged  during 
Jane  by  the  freshet  from  the  Nemaha  and  Missouri  Rivers,  materially  injuring  their 
crops. 

The  lowas  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  have  been  agitating  the  question  of  moving 
to  the  Indian  Territory  ever  since  and  before  I  assumed  charge  of  them.  This  has 
had  its  detrimental  effects  in  the  way  of  improvements  upon  their  present  homes. 
Last  spring  they  wished  the  Department  to  allow  them  to  use  each  tribe's  part  of 
their  annuity  money  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  visit 
the  Territory  to  select  homes  there,  and  were  to  remove  if  the  delegates  should  like 
that  country.  The  Department  granted  the  authority  for  the  use  of  funds  as  re- 
qnested  by  the  tribes,  in  letter  dated  March  9, 1883,  but  with  the  proviso  "that  all  the 
Indians  at  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency  belonging  to  the  said  tribes  should  remove  to 
the  Indian  Territory."  Under  the  authority,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  they  con- 
cluded to  remain  upon  their  present  reservations,  and  have  been  satisfied  unti]  the 
last  month,  when  a  delegation  of  two  Indians  from  the  Indian  Territory  visited  them 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  benefits  derived  by  removal ;  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  agitating  the  question  again,  and  a  large  majority  are  express- 
ing desires  to  join  their  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

CHIPPEWA  AND  MUN8EE  INDIANS. 

The  Chippewa  and  Munsee  Reserve  is  situated  in  Franklin  County,  Kansas,  on  the 
Harais  des  Cygnes  River,  8  miles  from  Ottawa  City,  and  contains  4,395  acres  of  land 
which  is  known  as  the  Chippewa  hills.  The  soil,  all  but  what  is  in  the  valleys, 
which  is  not  over  a  thousand  acres,  is  of  a  clay  subsoil,  mostly  covered  with  black 
oak  timber,  and  is  very  fertile  for  that  class  of  land.  These  Indians  raise  very  good 
eorn,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

This  tribe  having  been  made  up  of  two  different  tribes,  the  Chippewas  and  the  Mun- 
sees,  which  are  about  equally  divided  as  to  number  in  the  band  now,  seems  to  cause 
some  strife  among  them.  They  have  some  very  good  Indians,  but  as  a  tribe  they  are 
very  quarrelsome  and  dissipated.  There  are  some  white  men  among  them  who  are 
agitators  and  keep  up  a  dissatisfaction  among  the  tribe.  They  have  made  several 
applications  to  me  to  visit  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  new  home 
and  selling  their  present  reserve,  which  I  believe  would  be  to  their  advantage.  They 
are  principally  half-breeds ;  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  tribe  without  white  blood. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

This  agency  has  3  industrial  boarding  schools  under  charge:  Pottawatomie  1, 
Kickapoo  1,  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  1,  which  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  would 
Uke,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  doing  very  well  considering  the  light  in  which 
the  class  of  people  who  support  these  schools  look  at  education — they  who  so  recently 
held  to  the  traditional  predelictions  of  their  fathers,  who  believed  in  the  chase  and 
his  annuity  for  a  livelihood.  It  can  be  seen  very  plainly  that  the  man  who  engages 
in  agricultural  pursuits  much  sooner  realizes  the  necessity  of  an  education  than 
the  man  who  depends  on  his  annuity  for  his  support.  Few  Indians  send  to  school 
through  choice,  but  from  the  persuasive  infiuences  and  understanding  that  unless 
he  does  the  child's  annuity  will  be  cut  off,  or  he  will  be  deprived  ol  Agricultural 
implements.  And  after  the  parents  are  induced  to  send  to  school,  they  are  very 
troublesome  about  their  children  working,  which  I  consider  the  most  important  bene- 
fit derived  from  these  schools. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  three  schools  during  the  year  was  76  pupils.  The 
pupils  in  attendance  are  becoming  industrious  and  cleanly  boys  and  girls.  Attached 
are  statistical  reports  of  each  achooL 
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WHISKY  TRAFFIC. 

The  reservations  of  this  agency  are  located  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  snrronnded 
by  a  thickly-settled  class  of  farmers,  which  stininlates.  to  some  extent,  the  indus- 
trious Indians^  desire  to  imitate  their  neighbors  in  agricultural  ways;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  always  some  among  these  settlers  who  infuse  bad  ideas  among 
the  Indians  and  assist  them  in  a  great  many  cases  to  secure  intoxicating  drinks  in  a 
way  which  is  very  hard  to  detect. 

While  we  have  a  prohibitory  law  in  Kansas,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  detriment,  so 
far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  in  securing  whisky.  I  have  indicted  several  parties 
during  the  year,  and  have  warrants  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  marshal  at  this 
time.  The  only  trouble  in  breaking  up  the  whisky  traffic  is  from  the  reluctance  upon 
the  part  of  Indians  in  testifying  against  whom  they  purchased  the  whisky,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  procured  from  itinerant  whisky  venders,  who  visit  the  borders  of  these  res- 
ervations, particularly  after  annuity  payments. 

There  has  been  more  sickness  than  usual  in  the  past  year,  particularly  with  the 
Pottawatomies. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  LINN, 
United  StaUt  Imdian  Agent, 

Hon.  Commissioner  of  Ixdian  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Indian  Agency, 

Tpsilanti,  Mick.y  August  24,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  for  the  most  part  Chippewas,  with  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  Ottawas,  and  a  remnant  (about  100)  of  Pottawatamies.  The  first-named  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  State  north  of  Saginaw  Bay,  and  settled  in  small  communi- 
ties of  from  thirty  persons  up  to  several  hundred.  The  Pottawatomies  are  by  them- 
selves, located  in  Calhoun  County,  upon  land  owned  in  common,  paid  for  from  means 
provided  by  the  Government  some  years  since,  and  surrounded  by  flourishing  communi- 
ties of  whites.  The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  agency  is  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand.  An  agency  so  situated  requires  more  effort  to  secure  results  than  one  where 
'  the  Indians  are  all  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  reservation.  To  assist  them 
in  their  real  grievances  and  dismiss  their  imaginary  ones  without  iiynstice,  to  see  to 
their  schools,  protect  them  in  their  land  troubles,  and  encourage  them  in  their  indus- 
tries has  been  my  constant  aim.  I  have  been  specially  interested  iu  two  things: 
First,  urging  them  to  keep  and  work  their  land;  second,  to  keep  their  children  in  the 
schools.  I  have  succeeded  fairly,  not  up  to  the  full  measures  of  my  desires  or  hopes, 
but  many  Indians  have  during  the  last  year  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
these  matters,  and  lands  are  far  more  difficult  of  purchase  from  them  than  a  few  years 
since,  as  they  begin  to  realize  their  value.  Had  patents  not  been  issued  in  fee,  thou- 
sands of  Indians  would  have  good  homes  who  now  have  none,  having  years  since 
parted  with  their  land,  in  many  cases  for  a  mere  pittance,  while  the  wise  policy 
incorporated  in  some  treaties  of  allowing  them  to  sell  only  by  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  saved  large  numbers  of  homes  to  them. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  no  epidemic  whatever.  There  is  much  scrofula 
among  them,  and  many  are  consumptive,  while  owing  to  poor  houses  and  our  rigorous 
climaie  many  of  the  children  die ;  but  happily  the  people  have  escaped  epidemics  pe- 
culiarly fatal  among  Indians,  as  they  have  but  little  idea  of  nursing  and  poor  accom- 
modation for  their  sick. 

The  Indians  of  Michigan  are  mainly  engaged  for  a  livelihood  in  fishing,  working 
at  jobs,  and  fanning ;  there  are  very  few  mechanics  among  them ;  they  are  valuable 
in  the  lake  ports  as  laborers  to  load  and  unload  vessels,  and  are  first-class  woodsmen, 
and  in  these  two  pursuits  hundreds  are  constantly  engaged.  Besides  these  laborers, 
there  are  several  hundred  connected  with  the  fisheries  in  our  great  lakes  in  one  way 
and  another,  and  a  few  are  proprietors  of  fishing  apparatus  and  succeeding  well. 

A  large  number  also  are  engaged  in  farming,  and  are  succeeding  moderately  well. 
Most  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them  are  well  to  the  north,  and  will  not  admit  of  grow- 
ing much  wheat,  but  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay  can  bo  grown  in  abundance,  and 
these  farm  proflucts  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  in  raising.  I  have  encour- 
aged them  us  much  as  possible  in  these  pursuits,  and  at  council  meetings  have  often 
spoken,  as  I  believe  with  good  effect,  upon  the  great  value  and  importance  to  them  of 
farming. 

While  keeping  in  view  my  duty  to  urge  them  by  all  possible  means  to  be  industri- 
ous, I  have  also  kept  the  schools  at  work  as  best  I  might  to  assist  the  children.    I 
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experienced  much  trouble  in  keeping  np  the  attendance  daring  the  last  cold  winter, 

and  yet  more  with  some  of  the  teachers  whom  I  found  at  work  when  I  assumed  charge 

of  the  agency  and  who  were  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.    I  have  weeded  out  the  poor  ones, 

as  I  believe,  and  having  thoroughly  repaired  the  school-houses,  and  received  the 

promise  to  send  their  children  more  regularly,  I  am  hoping  that  the  current  year  will 

see  a  larger  attendance.     But  the  meager  cost  of  these  schools  is  not  for  a  moment,  in 

my  judgment,  to  be  compared  with  their  real  value.    I  have  eight  schools  now  and  hope 

to  be  granted  permission  to  open  two  more.    Without  these  schools  90  per  cent,  of  those 

in  attendance  would  never  see  the  inside  of  a  school-house,  so  remote  are  they  from 

white  schools. 

The  bane  of  the  Indian  is  whisky ;  this  is  the  one  foe  that  stands  over  against  his 
prosperity  and  future.  It  is  a  question  of  time  only  when  he  will  disappear  unless  it 
can  be  kept  from  him.  During  the  year  I  assisted  in  prosecuting  one  Joseph  Cook  for 
selling  liqnor  to  an  Indian.  He  was  tried  in  the  United  States  district  court  without 
a  jury,  l>oth  sides  being  desirous  that  the  law  should  be  interpret-ed,  the  facts  not  being 
disputed.  Judge  Withey  reserved  his  opinion  and  the  case  will  be  reargued  in  October 
before  a  fall  bench,  when  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be  passed  upon,  and  it 
is  hoped  for  its  affirmance.  In  this  event  I  will  see  that  the  business  is  made  too  un- 
profitable to  follow. 

In  looking  over  the  year's  work  I  have  not  accomplished  all  I  had  in  mind  and  heart 

to  do,  but  I  can  see  that  something  has  been  done ;  the  Indians,  many  of  them,  have 

progressed,  many  others  are  striving  to  do  and  be  something,  and  I  expect  to  aid  them 

much  more  during  the  present  year  by  reason  of  my  experience  in  the  one  just  gone. 

Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  P.  ALLEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  August  21, 1883. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition,  progress, 
sod  prospects  of  the  Chippewas  of  Northern  Minnesota,  containing  the  three  reserva- 
tions of  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and  White  Earth,  and  under  the  name  of  the  White 
Esrth  Agency. 

While  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  towards  civilization  may  seem  slow,  I  am 
folly  convinced  that  they  are  improving,  and  each  returning  season  they  are  more 
desiioas  to  obtain  the  latest  improved  farming  implements,  and  show  much  anxiety 
to  become  self-sustaining  through  their  farms.  My  policy  has  been  to  impress  upon 
tbem  that  their  subsistence  must  soon  be  wholly  the  product  of  their  own  labor,  and 
to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  Government  owes  them  a  living. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  south  and  eastern  lines  of  this  reservation  should  be 
veil  marked  out  so  as  to  avoid  any  conflict  between  tbem  and  the  white  settlers,  and 
would  recommend  that  this  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  Indians  have  removed 
to  the  southeast  comer  of  the  reserve,  and  trouble  has  arisen  in  this  matter  of  not 
finding  the  exact  lines. 

The  Pembina  Indians,  living  on  their  own  township  18  miles  north  of  this  agency, 
faave  made  good  progress  in  enlarging  their  farms,  and  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  the  Government  for  being  so  liberal  to  them,  as  they  receive  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  appropriation  called  the  Ked  Lake  and  Pembina  fund. 

The  Otter  Tail  Pillagers,  living  north  of  the  agency  about  1^  miles,  and  about  8 
miles  east  of  the  Pembinas,  have  not  been  so  bountifully  cared  for,  and  consequently 
their  progress  is  not  so  marked.  They  are  in  need  of  oxen,  wagons,  and  other  imple- 
ments, and  I  hope  to  furnish  them  out  of  this  annuity  fund,  intending  to  make  out 
the  estimate  soon  for  those  articles. 

The  band  of  Indians  living  here  and  called  the  Mississippi  Chippewas  is  the  largest 
in  numbers,  and  as  their  annuities,  according  to  the  present  treaty,  will  expire  next 
year  they  may  be  compelled  to  rely  on  their  own  resources.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  other  part  of  this  band,  living  at  Mille  Lac,  White  Oak  Point,  and  Sandy  Lake, 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  this  reservation  their  home,  where  no  better  region  of 
country  of  the  same  extent  can  be  found  in  the  Northwest  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
grazing  purposes.  If  funds  could  be  appropriated  and  the  proper  effort  made,  it 
wonld  no  donbt  start  the  tide  which  would  bring  them  all  here  in  a  few  years. 

I  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  progress  made  the  past  year  in  our  schools.  I 
consider  it  the  roost  important  feature  of  my  work,  and  one  on  which  the  future  good 
of  these  Indians  will  depend  almost  entirely.  When  the  school  closed  last  year  the 
scholars  had  dropped  out  one  by  one  until  the  attendance  was  reduced  to  a  small 
number.     This  year,  at  the  close,  we  had  almoat  our  full  quota,  and  they  were  a\\  ftNr^n 
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anxious  to  remain  during  vacation.  The  teachers  have  enforced  good  order,  and 
more  than  ordinary  interest  has  been  shown  in  their  studies.  With  the  energy  and 
good  management  of  our  principal,  the  boys  have  worked  well  and  raised  such  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  all  kind  of  vegetables  as  never  had  been  seen  here  before,  and  our 
school  garden  of  five  acres,  besides  its  usefulness,  is  highly  ornamental  and  the  admi- 
ration of  all  visitors. 

Our  new  school  building,  when  finished  and  furnished,  will  give  us  all  the  room 
necessary  for  many  years.  I  thiuk  it  wise  to  conduct  the  school  independent  of  any 
sectarian  influence,  as  the  children  attending  are  from  families  of  both  denomina- 
tions. 

The  police  force  has  been  a  strong  arm  this  year  to  the  agent  in  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order.  I  am  sorry  that  men  so  faithful  cannot  receive  better  remunera- 
tion. 

The  judges  of  the  court  on  Indian  oflenses  selected  from  the  police  force  have  given 
much  satisfaction  in  the  decision  of  cases  among  their  own  people,  and  have  done 
much  to  aid  me  in  producing  peace  and  hatmony. 

The  Indians  at  Red  Lake  are  not  rapid  in  their  improvements.  The  soil  is  not 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  on  the  west-em  part  of  their  reserve  there  is 
plenty  of  prairie  of  the  best  qualitj^  and  they  should  be  induced  to  labor  there.  I 
have  urged  them  to  take  up  homes  on  the  prairie  lands,  but  the  older  men  are  dis- 
inclined to  listen  to  such  advice. 

The  Leech  Lake  Indians  should  be  removed  to  this  reserve.  There  is  no  hope  for 
much  advancement  while  living  around  Leech  and  Winnebagoshish  Lakes.  Their 
soil  is  unfit  for  farming  purposes  and  scarce  in  grass.  These  Indians  are  much  troubled 
because  there  has  been  no  settlement  of  damages  for  building  the  dams.  They  have 
made  threats  as  to  what  might  occur  if  their  claims  for  damages  were  not  heeded  soon. 
I  think  a  new  effort  should  be  made,  and  the  only  feasible  way  in  my  mind  is  that  of 
arbitration. 

During  the  last  winter  the  small-pox  did  mucdi  havoc  with  the  Chippewas  at  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  River;  seventy-two  of  their  number  died  from  that  dreadful 
disease.  Dr.  Walker,  who  was  the  physican  at  Winnebagoshish  Dam,  at  the  onset  of 
the  disease  began  to  combat  it,  and  did  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  valuable  services. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  patience  exercised  and  the  assistance  ren- 
dered me  in  the  many  complex  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  P.  LUSE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  August  6^  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  seventh  annual  report  of  the  transactions  at 
this  agency,  and  that  a  correct  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians 
under  my  cnarge  may  be  had,  a  brief  retrospect  is  necessary. 

These  Indians  are  part  of  the  large  nation  known  as  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans, 
and  their  reservation  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of  this  Territory  for  300 
miles.  The  division  line,  when  established,  left  about  equal  numbers  in  cnarge  of 
each  government,  aud  as  children  of  the  same  family  or  nation  the  intercourse  has 
been  continued  and  has  its  effects  on  their  habits  and  civilization.  Until  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  the  Canadian  Government  issued  no  supplies  to  their  Indians, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  Indians  from  north  of  the  line  made  use  of  their 
family  relationship  to  gravitate  towards  the  agency  that  issued  food  and  annuities, 
thus  swelling  the  number  on  the  agency  roll  and  drawing  from  its  supplies.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  issue  food  and  mouoy  to  their 
Indians  this  usage  is  reversed,  and  the  movement  is  assisted  by  the  reduced  rations 
this  agency  has  now  to  give,  many  Indians,  especially  those  not  having  houses,  artfully 
trying  to  belong  to  and  draw  rations  from  both  sides  of  the  line,  but  without  much 
success.  I?Yom  these  causes  a  steady  reduction  of  the  numbers  on  our  record  has  been 
going  on. 

agriculture. 

Since  the  first  efforts  at  farming  and  house  building  were  made,  some  six  years  ago, 
the  work  has  made  moderate  but  steady  progress.  There  are  now  nearly  200  log  cab- 
ins, substantial  and  comfortable,  with,  in  most  cases,  small  patches  of  cultivated 
ground  attached.  They  are  scattered  over  the  reservation  whore  there  is  tillable  land. 
Last  fall  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  raised,  and  as  no  Indian  had  cellarage  frost- 
proof,  tbey  were  iDBtrncted  to  bring  into  the  agency  cellar  a  portion  to  be  preserved 
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for  seed.  This  was  done  by  some  forty  of  them,  and  1:^8^  bushels  were  taken  care  of 
and  distributed  to  them  again  this  spring.  All  other  Indians  who  had  prepared 
ground  also  received  seed.  The  Indian  farms  being  so  far  apart,  it  was  impossible 
to  supervise  and  see  that  the  seed  thus  given  was  put  in  the  ground.  An  after-in- 
spection of  the  farins  showed  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  seed  had  been  planted ;  the 
greater  part  had  been  eaten,  as  might  have  been  expect-ed. 

There  was  much  alarm  and  disturbance  caused  by  the  frecjuent  raids  made  from 

across  the  line  by  Crees  and  half-breeds  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.     As 

many  as  200  ponies  were  stolen  and  run  into  Canada.    In  some  cases  pursuit  was  given 

and  encounters  followed,  resulting  in  1  Piegan  killed  and  2  severely  wounded.    The 

Crees  are  reported  to  have  suffered  greater  loss.     One  of  our  Indian  villages  on  Two 

Medicine  River,  eight  miles  north  of  the  agency,  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 

these  raids,  the  Indians  yet  living  in  lodges  near  the  agency,  afraid  to  return  to  their 

homes  and  farms.     Several  visits  were  paid  us  by  United  States  soldiers  who  made 

search  for  these  Crees,  but  unsuccessfully.    As  a  result  of  these  alarms,  a  check  was 

given  to  house  building  and  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  their  farms,  which  will 

take  a  long  time  t'O  overcome. 

Early  in  winter,  from  reports  of  the  killing  of  cattle  from  the  agency  herd,  a  night 
guard  was  appointed,  but  was  only  useful  in  checking,  not  in  preventing,  the  evil. 
A  stop  was  only  put  to  the  practice  by  driving  the  herd  near  the  agency,  and  corral- 
ing  them  at  ni^ht.  The  only  palliation  for  this  outrage  was  that  the  rations  issued 
were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  hunger.  Only  by  this  resource,  and  the  issue  of  the  30 
toDs  of  potatoes  raised  on  the  agency  farm,  was  fatal  suffering  avoided. 

Two  impediments  to  the  success  of  Indian  farming  exist  here :  First,  the  inability  of 
Indians  to  break  up  the  ground,  stronger  horses  and  more  skill  than  they  possess 
being  necessary ;  second,  the  necessity  for  more  supervision  and  instruction  while 
planting,  caring  for,  and  reaping  crops  than  it  is  possible  for  the  limited  agency  help- 
to  give.  The  Indian  will  work  if  shown  how,  and  he  understands  the  benefit  re- 
snlting.    His  imitative  power  is  great. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day  school  has  been  well  attended  throughout  the  year,  and  fair  progress  waa 
made  by  the  pupils,  the  number  present  often  being  above  one  hundred ;  yet  the  two- 
teachers  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  order,  and  no  urging  was  required  to  keep  up  the 
DomberB,  aa  the  school  is  popular  with  the  children. 

A  boarding  school  was  commenced  in  January  with  seventeen  pupils,  and  continued 
with  small  luteration  in  number  till  the  end  of  June,  when  a  vacation  was  given. 
The  benefit  to  the  Indian  children  from  constant  attendance,  and  away  from  the  dirt 
and  evil  example  of  lodge  life,  was  evident  in  their  rapid  progress,  especially  in  Eng- 
Uah  speaking,  as  this  is  much  discouraged  by  Indians  amongst  themselves.  The 
invariable  evening  recreation  indoors  was  to  repeat  over  again  the  lessons  of  the- 
school  room. 

The  giving  of  the  vacation  was  hastened  by  the  parents  of  the  boarding-school 
children,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  drawing  them  away,  and  the  offered  resignation 
of  matron  and  assistant.  The  reasons  given  for  their  resignation  were  various,  and 
not  by  any  means  satisfactory,  the  principal  one  being  that ''  they  were  tired  of  living 
a  civilized  life,  and  wished  to  return  to  their  old  hekbits.''  Distrust  had  been  sown 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  their  parents  by  county  officers,  who  had  arrested 
a  yonth  for  killingcattle,  and  told  the  school  boys  that  they  were  coming  back  to- 
arreat  them  all.  When  the  vacation  ends  and  another  matron  can  be  had,  the  board- 
ing school  will  be  reopened. 

CIVIUZATION. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  civilization  of  these  tribea 
is  their  unreasonable  heathen  superstition.  A  house  in  which  a  death  occurs  must  be- 
at once  abandoned,  and  all  the  deceased's  effects  are  promptly  appropriated  by  the 
surviving  relatives.  Until  these  and  other  practices  more  senseless  and  cruel  are 
given  up,  it  will  be  impossible  to  abolish  their  nomadic  habits  or  permanently  locate 
them. 

These  tribes  present  a  wide  field,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked— our  own  home 
field — for  the  exercise  of  Christian  missionary  effort. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  becoming  more  useful  as  they  get  familiar  with  their  duties.  Dur- 
ing the  year  two  were  discharged  for  disobedience.  As  the  service  is  popular,  the  best 
men  can  be  had  to  fill  vacancies.  Stricter  discipline,  less  liberty  to  wander  off,  and 
more  service  io  perform,  have  increaaed  the  ef&ciencj  of  the  force. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Now  that  all  game  is  gone  from  their  reservation,  no  support  can  be  derived  from 
hunting,  and  they  evidence  the  proper  disposition  to  help  themselves  by  doing  as 
they  are  instructeHti  in  tilling  the  soil  and  raising  such  crops  as  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
allows.  A  wise  guardianship  of  these  wards  calls  for  them  to  be  provided  with  such 
instructors  and  proper  means  as  are  necessary,  with  least  delay,  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  point  of  self  support.  Until  that  is  reached  humanity  requires  that  they  and 
their  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  hunger. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  YOUNG, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  August  15,  1883. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year 
1883,  being  my  second  annual  i-eport.     I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  am  nnable  to  re- 

Eort  greater  progress.     Although  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  a  year  and  a 
alf,  I  am  not  yet  situated  so  that  I  can  carrv  out  the  settled  policy  I  wished  to  pur- 
sue to  teach,  persuade,  or  compel  these  Indians  to  become  self-supporting. 

It  was  my  intention  and  my  earnest  wish  to  place  not  less  than  fifty  families  upon 
their  permanent,  separate  homesteads  at  the  beginning  of  this  season;  and  there  were 
that  many,  or  a  larger  number,  who  would  have  done  well,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  this  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  the  agency  removed 
to  that  part  of  the  reservation  where  their  permanent  homes  are  to  be.  The  location 
selected  is  so  remote  from  this  agency  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  labor  with  the  Indians 
over  there,  as  long  as  they  have  to  be  supported  by  the  Government,  and  our  base  of 
«upplies  are  at  the  present  agency,  120  to  150  miles  distant,  and  at  the  same  time  attend 
to  our  duties  here.  For  these  reasons  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a  begin- 
ning. We  feel  that  we  have  been  held  back  by  these  questions,  which  ought  to  have 
been  settled  some  two  or  three  years  before  the  time  of  my  arrival. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing  the  indications  are  that  the  new  agency  buildings  will 
not  be  completed  in  time  for  us  to  take  possession  next  spring,  but  even  if  they  are 
not  we  shall  make  an  effort  to  locate  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  families  on  the  Big 
and  Little  Horn  early  in  the  season. 

On  account  of  the  expectation  that  we  would  remove  in  the  fall  of  this  year  (in 
which  expectation  I  fear  we  shall  be  disappointed)  we  have  not  extended  the  limits  of 
our  farming  operations  much  beyond  what  tney  were  last  summer,  because  we  thought 
it  useless  to  break  up  sod-ground  for  use  one  season  only. 

There  have  been  a  much  larger  number  of  Indians  wuo  were  anxious  to  farm  this 
49eason  than  heretofore,  some  that  I  really  did  not  expect  would  be  willing  to  do  any- 
thing for  years,  if  ever — certainly  not  during  my  term  of  office.  To  provide  land  for 
these  Indians  I  have  been  compelled  to  divide  our  agency  field  into  smaller  patches 
than  last  year.  In  this  way  I  have  been  able  to  accommodate  sixty-six  families  in 
our  agency  field  alone,  and  quite  a  number  of  families  in  the  four  other  fields  close 
by,  but  separate  from  the  agencv  field.    Their  patches  are  free  from  weeds  and  in 

food  order,  as  many  visitors  to  the  agency  this  summer  can  testify.  We  have  also 
roken  a  little  new  ground,  but  not  much,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  our  settled  plans  for 
making  the  Crows  become  self-supporting,  the  surrounding  country  has  settled  up 
with  wnites  with  such  surprising  rapidity  that  their  occupation,  their  moans  of  sup- 
port— hunting — by  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  support  themselves  three- 
fifths  or  two-thirds  of  each  year,  has  been  taken  away  from  them  suddenly  and  before 
they  comprehend  the  situation,  so  that  they  are  thrown  helpless  upon  the  Government. 
There  is  no  game  left  upon  their  reservation  at  all  worth  speaking  of,  and  we  shall 
have  to  have  a  much  larger  quantity  of  supplies  than  have  been  allowed  us  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  or  the  Crows  will  starve,  or  else  go  over  the  line  and  hunt  upon 
the  adpoioing  territory,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  white  neighbors.  For  several 
years  it  has  been  customary  for  the  entire  Crow  camp  to  move  away  from  the  agency 
and  spend  their  winter  months  in  hunting,  frequently  outside  the  limits  of  their  own 
countiy,  as  they  thought  they  had  the  right  to  do  under  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
-concluded  May  7,  1868.  They  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  this  another  time,  and 
if  not,  then  the  Government  will  have  to  support  them,  certainly  until  we  begin  to 
locate  them  upon  their  permanent  homes  on  the  Big  and  Little  Horn  Rivers,  and  par- 
tially for  a  time  afterwards.  I  shall  exert  myself  to  make  this  time  that  they  have  to 
be  supported  as  brief  as  possible,  and  after  we  get  started  shall  be  able  to  do  many 
things  to  produce  this  result  which  I  cannot  do  now. 
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Althoagh  we  have  such  a  mea^^er  report  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Crows  towards  the  life  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  them  adopt,  yet  we  mast  say  that 
they  are  not  entirely  to  be  blamed  in  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  are 
worthless  and  will  never  do  anything  to  earn  a  living  nntil  driven  to  it  by  necessity 
and  want,  but  those  who  show  a  disposition  to  do  something  for  themselves  have  not 
been  encouraged  and  assisted  as  they  should  have  been  and  would  have  been,  had  we 
been  able  to  establish  them  on  their  separate  homes.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  Crow, 
not  even  the  best  and  most  progressive,  who  does  not  prefer  his  wildlife  to  that  of  the 
white  people,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  are  sensible  enough  to  see  that 
the  old  times  are  past  and  can  never  return.  We  can  reason  with  such  men,  and  they 
are  now  ready  to  locate  on  their  permanent  homes,  and  have  been  for  a  couple  of 
yean  or  more. 

If  any  agent  would  try  to  locate  the  entire  Crow  people  at  once  he  would  make  a 
dismal  failure  of  it ;  but  let  him  take  those  who  are  already  well-disposed,  give 
them  a  fair  start  with  the  moneys  now  due  them,  and  he  will  succeed  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tribe,  seeing  the  first  prosper,  will  soon  be  anxious  to  follow  after. 

In  most  other  respects,  aside  from  our  failure  to  locate  the  Crows  upon  their  home- 
steads, our  affairs  have  moved  along  satisfactorily.  A  few  cases  of  horse-stealing 
have  been  reported  by  the  whites  against  tbe  Indians,  and  by  the  Indians  against 
the  whites.  We  have  not  suffered  nearly  so  much  from  the  raids  of  northern  Indians 
as  last  summer.  A  number  of  parties  have  trespassed  on  the  reservation  by  cut- 
ting timber,  but  not  so  many  as  we  expected  would  do  so. 

There  has  been  very  little  drunkenness.  A  few  Indians  have  drank  a  good  deal  of 
whisky,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  however.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
Crows  have  no  taste  for  it ;  the^  dislike  it.  I  am  able  to  prevent  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  very  easily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  but  it  is  seldom  I  have  to  exer- 
cise my  authority  in  this  respect. 

In  respect  to  learning  our  language  and  sending  their  children  to  our  boarding  school, 
the  Crows  appear  to  be  more  backward  than  those  tribes  that  have  been  the  fiercest 
and  most  warlike.     It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  persuasion  to  get  the  few 
scholars  we  have.     Except  in  regard  to  numbers  the  school  is  a  success.     We  have 
now  but  8  boys  and  7  girls  in  our  boarding  school.   Since  my  last  report  we  have  sent 
3  of  the  largest  boys  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1  little  half-breed  girl  to  relatives  in  Ohio, 
and  1  boy  was  compelled  by  his  parents  to  run  away,  so  that  now  we  have  a  less 
number  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    We  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  our  dor- 
mitory by  lire  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  and  expected  also  that  half 
oar  children  would  not  come  back  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  fire,  but  have  succeeded 
in  getting  them  all  to  return.    We  immediately  crowded  the  employes  of  the  agency 
closer  together  to  make  room  for  the  children  in  the  quarters,  but  cannot  find  room 
for  a  larger  number  than  we  now  have.    We  have  6  Indian  children  attending  our 
school  in  addition  to 'those  who  live  with  us  in  our  home,  and  the  children  of  employ6s. 
Alter  we  shall  have  removed  to  the  new  agency  we  expect  to  require  the  Crows  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  things  the  Grovemment  ought  to  do  to  settle  this  Indian 
business  are  few  and  simple  ;  that  is  is  only  the  agent  and  his  employes  who  have  the 
difficult,  wearisome  task ;  that  if  the  agent  has  the  disposition  to  do  right  and  knows 
what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  the  Government  ought  to  allow  him  to  go  ahead  and  do 
these  things  in  the  same  way  and  with  as  much  energy  as  he  would  if  it  was  his  own 

Srivate  business.    If  they  have  not  such  an  agent  they  ought  to  get  one  without 
elay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  J.  ARMSTRONG, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Flathead  Agency,  Mont. 

August  13,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this 
my  seventh  annual  report. 

I  much  regret  to  record  the  fact  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the 
month  of  May  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  seeds  planted,  many  of  the  more  tender 
vegetable  seeds,  such  as  beans,  corn,  melons,  squashes,  &c.,  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  frost.  Again,  the  cold  and  constant  rains  of  the  spring  were  followed 
by  scorching  heat,  and  the  grain  harvest  will  be  extremely  light. 

Quite  a  number  of  Indians  are  at  present  engaged  in  putting  up  hay,  a  fact  which 
will  doubtless  be  considered  a  stronger  evidence  of  their  advance  towards  civilization 
than  the  harvesting  of  their  grain,  which  baa  also  now  commenced.    Duimg  tli^i^TQ^ 
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ent  year  a  large  increase  of  acrea^^e  has  been  sown,  and  were  the  results,  which,  of 
coarse,  can  only  be  approximated  in  the  accompanying  statistical  report,  such  as  to 
repay  them  with  an  abundant  harvest,  the  Indian  farmers  would  have  been  greatly 
encouraged  as  to  future  efforts.  I  fear,  however,  no  retrogression,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  reservation  have  evidently  proved  to  themselves  that  farming,  even  with  light 
crops,  affords  them  a  more  comfortable  and  reliable,  if  not  more  pleasant,  livelihood 
than  hunting  and  trapping ;  and  nothing  has  so  much  conduced  to  this  end  as  the 
distribution  by  the  Department  of  agricultural  implements. 

In  connection  with  education,  there  are  two  schools — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — 
located  some  18  miles  north  of  this  agency,  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission.  These  are  con- 
ducted according  to  a  contract  with  Kev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  director  of  the  Catholic 
Indian  missions,  and  under  the  present  management  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Still  better  results,  however,  may  henceforth  be  expected,  for,  as  appropriations  have 
been  increased,  attendance  will  be  increased  accordingly,  seeing  that  ample  pro- 
visions are  now  being  made  for  the  accommodation  of  children ;  and  I  have  no  donbt 
that  our  schools,  as  institutions  for  the  industrial  education  of  Indian  children,  will 
continue  to  bear,  as  I  believe  they  have  heretofore  borne,  a  favorable  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  agency. 

Two  new  school-houses  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  one  of  which,  being  for 
boys,  the  missionaries  at  Saint  Ignatius  are  building,  entirely  at  their  own  expense, 
while  the  other,  for  girls,  is  being  built  by  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  those  parties 
having  the  educational  charge  of  the  children.  The  new  building  for  boys  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  Lf  each  arm  being  66  feet  in  length  and  22  in  width  or  depth.  There 
are,  besides,  an  addition  of  14  by  14,  and  a  two-story  porch  or  veranda  14  feet  wide  and 
90  feet  long.  The  main  building  is  to  be  three  storied,  of  which  the  first  floor  is  to  con- 
sist of  a  chapel  39  by  22,  a  recreation-room  27  by  22,  two  class-rooms  22  by  22  each, 
and  an  infirmary  14  by  14 ;  the  second  floor  of  two  class-rooms,  each  22  by  22,  a  museum 
27  by  22,  two  private  rooms  each  12^  by  22,  and  a  clothes-room  14  by  36;  and  the  third 
floor  of  a  dormitory  110  by  22.  For  safety  in  case  of  tire  it  has  been  determined  to 
erect  two  staircases,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  which,  when  completed,  it  is  com- 
puted will  cost  not  less  than  |7,000.  The  new  structure  in  connection  with  the  present 
school  for  girls  is  also  to  be  a  building  of  three  stories,  .^0  feet  in  length  by  45  in  breadth, 
while  in  height  the  first  story  is  to  be  of  10  feet,  the  second  of  11,  and  the  third  of  10. 
A  corridor  6  feet  in  width,  and  having  three  rooms  on  each  side,  will  bisect  the  first 
story,  the  six  rooms  composing  a  parlor,  a  sewing-room  for  the  girls,  and  four  apart- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  Sisters.  The  second  story  will  likewise  be  divided  by  a  cor- 
ridor, having  on  one  side  a  chapel,  and  on  the  other  a  dormitory,  while  another  large 
dormitory  will  form  the  third  story.  The  two  lower  stories  will  be  connected  with 
the  school-house,  now  in  use,  by  passages  15  by  15,  when  the  whole  will  present  a  com- 
modious and  healthy  institution. 

With  regard  to  missionary  work,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  L.  Van 
Gorp,  S.  j!,  of  Saint  Ignatius  Mission,  everything  appropriate  is  being  done  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians,  who,  added  to  this,  have  gained  much  in  tem- 
poral matters  through  the  aid,  precept,  and  example  of  their  spiritual  advisors.  Sev- 
eral priests  and  brothers  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  are  stationed  iiere,  the  Mission  being 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Territories,  having  been  established  under  the  Apostlelate  of 
Father  De  Smet,  whose  zeal  and  perseverance  have,  here  at  least,  been  well  emulated. 
Several  Sisters  of  Providence  have  also  established  themselves  at  Saint  Ignatius 
Mission,  and  it  wonld  only  be  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  words  to  trj  to  portray  the 
great  and  lasting  benefits  conferred  by  their  Christian  teachings,  their  physical  and 
moral  cleanliness,  and  their  habits  of  industry,  or  to  describe  tne  civilizing  influence 
wielded  by  them  over  the  Indian  girls  who  are  so  fortunate  ato  to  be  placed  under 
their  gentle  and  charitable  care. 

Wiui  reference  to  industrial  pursuits,  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  houses,  many  Indians  have  been  engaged  in  furnishing  piles, 
ties,  and  cord-wood  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  have  been  well 
pleased  by  the  fair  wages  paid  them,  and  the  means  thns  opened  to  procure  the  nec- 
essaries and  some  of  the  comforts  of  existence.  These  Indians  are  excellent  herds- 
men, and  pay  great  attention  to  their  stock,  each  owner  of  any  nnmber  having  his 
own  brand,  which  is  respected  quit-e  as  much  as  is  the  case  among  white  herdsnlen. 
The  high  prices  lately  paid  by  beef  contractors  connected  with  the  railroad  afforded 
the  Indians  an  excellent  market  for  surplus  steers,  but  very  few  were  induced  by  the 
most  tempting  offers  to  part  with  their  cows. 

Of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  it  is  undepiable  that  there  are  some  who  still  pre- 
fer to  lead  more  or  less  of  a  nomadic  life ;  but  even  of  these  very  few  are  criminal, 
and  very  few  are  paupers.  With  regard  to  criminals,  I  think  there  are  few  popula- 
tions in  which,  compared  in  number,  a  smaller  number  of  offenses  against  law  occurs; 
and  as  to  paupers,  I  believe  that  if  the  amount  of  assistance  afforded  these  Indians 
by  the  United  States  Government  be  compared  with  the  poor  rates  of  n^any  of  the 
States,  Buch  a  comparison  will  not  prove  unfavorable  to  the  Indians.    On  the  other 
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hand,  there  are  a  few  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  from  wandering  about 
the  coaotry,  leading  vacabond  lives,  seeking  for  opportunities  to  drink  and  gamble, 
and  of  such  I  have  just  nad  a  vivid  experience. 

While  away  from  the  agency,  under  orders  to  locate  the  northern  limits  of  the  res- 
ervation, some  forty  Indians  arrived  from  the  Columbia  River  country,  consisting  of 
Spokaoes,  Lower  Calispels,  Umatillas,  and  Nez  Percys,  who  evidently  visited  this 
re^on  on  a  ^amblin^  excursion  and  for  a  spree.     Having  induced  five  young  men  of 
tins  reservation  to  join  their  carousals,  they  encamped  just  across  the  southern  border 
of  the  reserve,  where,  having  procured  whisky,  of  Which  they  imbibed  freely,  they 
proceeded  to  terrorize  a  few  railroad  employes,  threatening  death  and  destruction  if 
their  wishes,  which  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  centered  on  fire-water,  were  not  com- 
plied with.     A  traveler  also  was  halted  by  three  Spokanes  and  three  Nez  Percys,  and 
compelled  to  yield  up  his  pocketbook,  containing  f210.    As  soon  as  the  news,  which 
was  conveyed  by  startling  telegrams,  reached  me,  not  knowing  the  extent  of  the 
emeuU,  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  Major  Jordan,  at  Fort  Missoula,  for  assistance,  and  started 
for  the  scene  of  action.     On  my  arrival  there  I  placed  under  arrest,  for  selling  whisky 
to  Indians,  a  white  man,  who,  having  done  so  ofi"  of  the  reservation,  was  turned  over 
to  the  county  authorities.    With  the  military  command  which  had  come  at  my  request. 
I  then  followed  the  Indian  ofienders  to  the  reservation.     Those,  however,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  robbery,  made  their  escape ;  but  I  went  with  the  soldiers  and 
^'ronnded  up''  all  of  the  alien  Indians  on  the  reservation,  and,  under  a  penalty  of 
imprisonment  in  case  of  disobedience,  ordered  them  to  their  homes.    They  left  without 
delay.    Peaceful  pursuits  followed  the  departure  of  the  "visitors,"  and  perfect  quiet 
now  prevails. 

Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  make,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  fol- 
lowing comment.  While  not  being  surprised  that  strangers  on  the  ground  ^ould  be- 
come excited  and  create  unnecessary  commotion  on  account  of  such  behavior  on  the 
part  of  a  few  drunken  Indians,  and  while  being  still  further  from  having  any  desire 
to  palliate  such  actions,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  disturbance 
might  at  any  time  take  place  in  a  town  of  medinm  size  and  scarcely  be  heard  of  in 
the  next  street,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  judging  from  past  experience,  occurring  as 
it  did,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  connection  with  an  Indian  agency,  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  more  or  less  attention  being  attracted  thereto  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  of  occasion  being  taken  therefrom  to  criticise,  in  not  the  most  com- 
plimentary terms,  the  Indian  Department,  its  servants,  and  their  charges. 

As  a  proof  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  while  undoubtedly  brave,  are  also 
Uw-abiding,  I  refer  with  pride  to  the  fact  of  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Kailroad  through  their  lands,  and  against  their  strongest  wishes,  without  any  annoy- 
ance or  opposition  being  offered  to  tne  railroad  company  that  for  a  moment  could  be 
termed  senous. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONRR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont., 

August  13,  1883. 

Sib  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  my  fifth  annual  report. 

This  reservation  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  America,  on  the  east  by  the  one 
iiondred  and  eighth  parallel  of  longitude,  on  the  south  by  the  Missouri  River ;  the 
vestem  boundary  has  never  been  fully  defined,  but  is  supposed  to  run  to  the  one 
Iiondred  and  eleventh  parallel  of  longitude.  This  area  of  country  comprises  a  tract 
embracing  both  mountains  and  prairie,  adapted  to  mining  and  stock-raising  on  the 
monntains  and  prairies,  and  to  agricultural  pursuits  on  the  margins  of  the  varions 
streams.     It  covers  an  area  of  probably  5,000  to  6,000  square  miles. 

In  former  reports  I  have  given  a  more  favorable  account  of  its  capacity  for  agricult- 
nral  pursuits  than  I  can  indorse  at  this  time.  Two  years  of  almost  complete  failure 
of  the  crops  would  necessarily  change  a  man's  views  somewhat.  I  now  believe  that 
the  result  would  be  too  uncertain  to  justify  a  private  individual  in  attempting  to 
raise  crops  here  without  the  aid  of  irrigation ;  with  that  the  result  would  be  cer- 
tain, and  probably  in  three  years  out  of  five  he  would  be  fairly  successful  without 
irrigation. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

There  are  some  950  Gros  Yentrea  and  750  ABe'mahoineB, 
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SUPPLIES. 

The  sapplies  heretofore  have  been  sufficient  for  their  wants,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ffame  they  have  been  able  to  kill;  but  a  new  era  is  dawning  upon  them. 
The  buffak)  is  practically  extinct,  as  is  also  all  other  game.  The  crop  is  nearly  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  food  problem  assumes  a  new  and  unpleasant  aspect.  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  food  supply  at  this  agency  $7,000,  when  in  point  of  fact 
itoughttohavebeenincreased  that  amount.  The  facts  are  these :  Unless  game  comes 
into  this  reservation,  these  ludians  are  liable  to  be  in  a  starving  condition  before  the 
winter  is  over. 

RELATION  WITH  WHITES. 

Their  relation  with  the  whites  is  all  that  can  be  expected  or  desired.  No  outrages 
and  but  very  little  horse-stealiug  have  been  perpetrated  the  past  year. 

MORALS. 

I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  state  of  the  morals  of  my  Indians,  and  I  can  see  no 
immediate  prospect  of  any  improvement.  The  influence  of  the  whites  upon  them  is 
bad,  and  still  through  contact  with  whites  and  civilization  will  come  the  agencies 
that  will  gradually  work  reform  in  their  morals. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  am  pleased  to  stat«  that  there  is  a  visible  increase  in  their  adaptation  to  farm- 
work.  They  have  shown  a  greater  willingness,  in  fact,  I  may  say,  desire,  to  till  their 
crops  than  ever  before.  I  doubt  if  many  fields  in  the  older  States  could  show  better 
culture  than  do  the  fields  at  this  agency,  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  it  looks 
as  though  all  the  seed  and  work  had  been  thrown  away.  There  has  practically  been 
no  rain  this  summer;  all  small  grain  is  a  complete  failure.  Com  and  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  may  make  something  if  rains  come  soon.  I  am,  however,  of  the 
opinion  tnat  more  attention  should  be  giveu  to  farming  operations.  By  this  I  mean 
more  land  should  be  broken  and  greater  efforts  be  made  to  raise  wheat  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  determined  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  open  a  portion  of  the  reservation  to 
settlement  will  probably  be  successful  at  no  distant  day,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
not  recommend  the  expenditure  of  much  more  in  improving  at  this  location.  It  will 
be  necessary  very  soon  to  build  new  agency  buildings,  and  when  the  matter  of  re- 
building is  de^rmined,  it  should  be  done  at  some  more  available  point;  and  in  deter- 
mining^  that  point  care  should  bo  taken  that  the  place  should  be  selected  where 
irrigation  could  be  accomplished  easily  and  successfully. 

ILLICIT  TRADING. 

Illicit  trading  has  been  confined  principally  to  parties  who  make  their  headquarters 
on  the  Missouri  River.  There  is  a  bad  set  of  men  there,  who  ostensibly  are  there  to 
conduct  wood-yards,  but  who  are  really  a  set  of  men  (with  honorable  exceptions)  who 
are  ready  to  trade  whisky  or  steal  a  horse,  as  occasion  offers.  These  men  are  well 
known,  but  for  some  reason  they  manage  to  carry  on  their  business  with  but  little 
interference  by  officers  of  the  law.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where  one  horse  is 
stolen  by  an  Indian,  ten  are  stolen  by  whites. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Indian  police  are  moderately  successful,  but  would  be  more  so  if  led  by  a  good,  re- 
liable white  man.  However,  I  manage  to  get  considerable  assistance  from  them  in 
the  way  of  keeping  order  in  the  camp,  and  in  some  cases  intimidating  whisky  traders. 

SCHOOL. 

t 

A  day  school  has  been  in  operation,  and  with  moderate  success,  but  really  a  board- 
ing school  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  At  this  time  with  a  day  school  *it  is  impossible  to 
keep  scholars  at  their  studies  steadily  and  long  enough  to  insure  satisfactory  results. 
The  work  of  educating  Indians  is  slow  at  the  best,  therefore  the  best  means  attain- 
able should  be  employed  to  accomplish  desired  results. 

This  reservation  is  essentially  a  grazing  country  and  should  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose. On  the  rich  feed  that  grows  all  over  its  plains,  coulies,  and  mountains,  thousands 
of  head  of  cattle  can  rauge  summer  and  winter.  It  would  be  but  a  short  time  before 
the  lands  would  be  covered  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  whenever  the  Indian  title 
to  the  lands  is  extinguished,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  done,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  to  get  a  herd  of  cattle  for  the  Indians.  I  believe  they  would  make 
capital  herders,  and  would  in  a  few  years  replace,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  beef  herds 
tlie  wild  buffalo  that  used  to  roam  this  country  in  uncounted  numbers. 
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On  the  whole,  I  thiuk  my  ludians  have  made  fair  progress  the  past  year,  but  uot  to 
the  extent  that  I  could  wish,  and  the  reasons  are  obvious.     The  amount  of  land  bro- 
ken, 200  acres,  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  ir.ore  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  they 
are  able  to  do,  and  I  could  not  utilize  all  their  labor  if  I  had  more  land,  from  the 
fact  that  from  the  small  appropriation  by  Congress  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity 
that  a  large  portion  of  them  should  be  hunting  game,  in  order  that  their  supplies 
shall  remain  for  their  support  during  the  inclement  months  of  winter ;  and  as  long  as 
Indians  follow  the  chase  they  will  not  readily  learn  to  grow  corn  and  potatoes.     But 
l^ame  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  unless  they  can  rel^  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil,  or  more  liberal  aid  from  the  Government,  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
starvation  will  be  npon  them.     I  am  in  hopes  that  arrangements  will  soon  be  made 
vith  them  to  relini^uish  a  large  portion  of  their  country  and  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment therefor  a  liberal  yearly  stipend.    The  Indians  are  fully  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  are  anxious  to  make  some  arrangements  of  the  kind  indicated. 
I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  LINCOLN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont., 

August  10,  1883. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency.  For  more  than  two  years  I  have  lived 
at  this  agency,  and  occupied  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  industrial  board- 
ing school,  which  has  afforded  me  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tion and  affairs  of  this  agency,  and  am  better  prepared  to  write  my  first  annual  report 
than  had  I  entered  upon  the  duties  and  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  agent  as  a 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  agency  affairs. 

The  Indians  at  this  agency  are  peaceable,  well  disposed,  and  easily  governed ;  there 
has  been  a  gradual  growth  towards  a  civilized  life ;  the  advancement  is  slow,  but 
steadUy  increasing.  It  is  no  longer  considered  a  disgrace  by  the  Indian  to  wear  the 
eoetome  of  the  white  man,  as  in  the  past;  neither  is  it  an  indignity  to  engage  in  man- 
ual labor.  Many  of  them,  even  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  ''  Grass  Bands,"  show 
an  inclination  to  abandon  the  former  customs  and  habits  of  their  forefathers  and 
adopt  the  better  ways  of  the  white  man.  They  plainly  see  that  there  is  but  one  way 
to  better  their  condition,  viz,  to  take  hold  of  the  implements  of  civilization,  such  as 
the  ax,  the  hoe,  and  the  plow,  and  follow  up  civilized  pursuits,  instead  or  the  old 
trails  of  the  buffalo  of  the  past.  Thev  are  submitting  to  the  inevitable  very  kindly. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  an  ntter  impossibility  to  civilize,  educate,  and  Christianize  a 
nomadic  people  while  wearing  blankets  and  breech-clouts.  In  the  past  these  ludians 
have  been  provided  with  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  ready-made  clothing  to  accom- 
modate a  few  of  the  many  that  call  for  white  men's  clothing. 

Heretofore  this  people  was  expected  to  hunt  and  provide  for  their  own  subsistence 
for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  Government  furnishing  supplies  for  about  one- 
thiid.  While  the  buffalo  roamed  in  large  herds  over  these  vast  plains  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  subsist,  and,  according  to  the  Indian  ways  of  living,  tney  lived  in  luxury 
and  there  was  no  incentive  for  them  to  work ;  but  now  the  game  has  practically  dis- 
wpeared,  for  between  the  Indians  and  the  many  white  hunters  the  buffalo  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  this  Northwest.  Neither  the  Department  nor  the  Indians  anticipated 
•nch  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  game ;  therefore  no  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  their  subsistence  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

FARMING. 

There  were  about  1,000  acres  of  land  planted  by  the  Indians  this  last  spring,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  entire  failure  of  crops  last  year.  They  took  hold  of  the 
work  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  with  the  expectation  of  realizing  much  from  their 
labor;  but  the  drought  came  on  and  everything  was  dried  up,  and  a  total  failure  of 
crops  is  the  result.  vVhen  my  predecessor  saw  the  inevitable,  he  urged  them  to  go 
and  hunt,  which  the  majority  did;  but  not  finding  enough  game  to  subsist  upon,  they 
came  back  discouraged  and  heartsick.  With  no  crop,  no  game  and,  as  yet  no  sup- 
plies, the  wolf  of  hunger  is  in  every  lodge.  The  situation  at  present  is  anything  but 
pleasant,  but  I  have  hopes  for  the  future. 

If  I  could  have  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  provisions  as  an  extra  ration,  and 
a  small  appropriation  to  pay  a  civil  engineer,  I  could  turn  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
now  desert  and  waste  land  into  beautiml  fanns,  which  would  in  two  years'  time  more 
than  pay  for  the  outlay.  The  soil  is  here,  the  water-power  and  Indian  muscle  can  be 
utilized,  which  will  make  permanent  and  profitable  improvement,  and  but  a  little 
help  from  the  Government  will  be  needed.    This  is  the  only  way  to  Bolve  t\i\a  pxoVA^xa 

(J^eJ  I,  YOL  II 11 
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of  agricultare;  and  two  failures  oat  of  every  three  crops  demonstrate  this  fact^  viz, 
that  agricaltnre  at  this  agency  is  a  failure,  and  that  all  the  time,  labor,  and  expense 
nsed  in  this  direction  are  lost. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  schools  at  this  agency.  One  Gk)verument  day  school  at  Wolf  Point, 
nnder  the  entire  supervision  of  the  Government,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  six 
years.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  have  a  boarding  school  at  this 
place.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Porter,  the  school  at  Wolf  Point  planted 
and  cultivated  5  acres  of  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  The  regnlar  attend- 
ance for  the  past  year  has  been  very  good. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  located  at  Poplar  Creek,  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Although  I  was  its  founder,  and 
also  its  superintendent  up  to  the  time  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  agent,  I  do  not 
deem  it  egotistical  in  me  in  saying  that  the  school  is  a  grand  success.  I  can  say  no 
more  in  favor  of  the  school  than  my  predecessor  said  in  his  last  annual  report,  except 
that  the  school  has  been  progressing  in  every  department.  The  school  has  now  more 
scholars  than  it  can  accommodate,  but  the  present  number  could  be  doubled  if  there 
was  more  room.  There  are  now  66  scholars  in  the  school,  and  we  have  been  compelled 
to  turn  many  away  on  account  of  there  being  no  room  for  them.  The  scholars  are 
apt,  studious,  and  industrious.  The  boys  during  the  last  spring  planted  and  culti- 
vated over  40  acres  of  land,  but  on  account  of  the  drought  they  realized  nothing  from 
their  labor.  More  room  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  school.  The  present  buildings  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  school.  They  are  built  of  logs,  poorly  planned 
and  poorly  finisheid.  It  would  be  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  provide 
more  rooms  and  better  facilities  for  doing  the  work,  as  the  only  pleasant  phase  and 
outlook  on  an  Indian  reservation  are  the  schools. 

There  are  three  mission  day  schools  at  this  agency,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  the  Presbyterian  missionary,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  The 
school  at  Poplar  Creek  is  taught  by  the  Misses  Dickson  and  McCreight,  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  ones  at  Deer  Tail  and  Grant- 
ville  bv  educated  Indians.  They  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion or  virtue  and  intelligence  among  this  people.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  good.  In  order  to  secure  a  regular  attendance,  the  Government  has  issued  the 
scholars  rations,  thereby  reaching  their  intellect  by  the  way  of  their  stomachs. 

INDIAN  PomcE. 

The  Indian  police  at  this  agency  are  very  efficient,  and  are  improving.  They  have, 
as  a  rule,  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  perform  any  service  that  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  do.  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Department  the  necessity  of 
recommending  to  Congress  an  increase  in  their  pay ;  and  also  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  allow  them  a  compensation  for  the  use  of  a  horse.  This  compensation  should 
be  stopped  if  they  did  not  keep  their  horses  in  a  proper  condition  for  service  at  all 
times.  The  25  policemen  allowed  this  agency  are  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
agency,  and  are  all  the  force  that  I  shall  require. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  this  people  are  very  low,  as  they  have  been  so  long  in  contact  with 
the  always  very-degraded  element  that  is  found  on  the  frontier;  so  that  virtue 
among  them  is  a  rare  thing.  Among  all  the  demoralizing  elements  that  they  come 
in  contact  with,  none  is  greater  than  the  Army.  The  military  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Indian  camps,  and  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  de- 
moralized and  the  women  made  prostitutes  of,  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  visit 
and  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  garrison.  ^li; 't-  H 

Another  element  of  demoralization  is  the  traffic  in  intoxicants.  Where  and  how 
it  gets  into  the  Indian  camps  seems  to  be,  as  yet,  an  impenetrable  mystery.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  rather  uninviting  field  for  missionary  work,  since  the  moral  atmosphere  is 
overcharged  with  the  hostilities  of  hell ;  but  we  hope,  pray,  and  labor  that  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  will  ultimately  prevail. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  people  is  very  good,  except  the  prevalence  of  diseases 
contracted  by  immoral  practices.    There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  any  character  dur- 
ing the  past  year.    There  is  no  hospital,  but  one  is  greatly  needed  at  this  agency. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  E.  SNIDER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr., 

August  27,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  aonnal  report.  This  is  a  consolidated  agency, 
composed  of  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  two  separate  tribes,  speaking  languages 
entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar,  and  with  habits,  temperament,  and  aims  of  life  totally 
at  Yariance. 

The  Omahas  are  a  staid  people,  attached  to  their  land  and  desirous  of  making  homes 
for  themselves.  They  enjoy  the  peculiar  privilege  of  never  haviuj;  been  removed, 
aod  having  lived  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  or  more  where  their  preseut  reser- 
yation  is  situated.  As  in  most  Indian  tribes  at  the  present  time,  the  Omahas  are 
diyided  into  two  parties;  one  progressive,  desiring  education,  law,  and  lcK>king 
toward  citizenship ;  the  other,  conservative,  clinging  to  old  customs,  and  strongly 
opposed  to  changes.  The  progressive  party,  while  not  in  the  numerical  majority, 
have  in  their  ranks  men  of  strong  mind  and  firm  purpose,  and  to  the  eiforts  of  these 
men  is  very  largelv  due  the  preseut  peculiar  and  promising  condition  of  the  people. 

When  making  the  treaty  of  1866  the  Omahas  caused  an  article  to  be  iuserted  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  dividing  up  of  the  reserve  into  individual  farms.    Already  a  number 
of  families  had  broken  away  from  the  central  village  and  begun  to  build  log  cabins 
and  work  on  farms,  and  about  ten  years  ago  a  scattering  very  nearly  general  was 
effecte<l,  and  some  three  hundred  and  tifty  certificates  of  allotment  were  Lssned  to 
beads  of  families  and  siuf^le  persons.    This  move  was  followed  by  increased  pros- 
perity.    Wagons  and  farmiug  utensils  became  the  sole  issue,  and  each  year  new  land 
was  broken  and  the  farms  increased  in  size,  nutil  this  year  the  Omahas  have  about 
6,000  acres  under  cultivation,  raising  15,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  promise  of  a 
largf^  crop  of  com,  not  to  mention  vegetables.     In  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  village 
the  people  still  clung  to  the  timber,  and  made  their  farms  in  the  little  valleys  that 
border  the  streams,  and  few  of  those  who  took  out  certificates  for  160  acres  found  all 
thooe  acres  arable  land.    This  hiudered  the  development  of  larger  farms,  while  the 
distance  from  market  reduced  the  profit  on  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  beaus,  4&c.,  which 
had  to  be  hauled  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miUs  to  meet  the  railroad. 

Another  cause  operated  to  check  the  courage  of  the  Omahas.  During  the  forcible 
removal  of  the  Poncas,  a  few  years  since,  many  of  the  Omahas  visited  their  relatives 
in  the  camp  of  the  Poncas,  and  learned  how  unstable  is  the  hold  of  the  Indian  upon 
his  land.  This  led  to  an  examination  of  their  certificates  of  allotment,  which  were 
taken  to  white  lawyers,  and  the  Omahas,  who  had  cherished  those  certificates  as 
patents,  suffered  a  great  disappointment  in  finding  them  legally  worthless.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  Indian  Territory  was  constantly  in  their  minds  and  they  knew  no  peace. 

Two  years  since  it  chanced  that  a  student  of  ethnology.  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  of 
Peabody  Ethnological  Institute,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  came  to  live  and  study  among 
the  Omahas,  and  becoming  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  sympathizing 
with  their  love  of  home  and  land,  aod  their  distress  that  they  were  not  secure  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  fields,  determined  to  help  them.  Gathering  careful  statistics 
of  the  labor  of  the  people,  a  petition  to  Congress  was  framed,  based  on  the  idea  that 
these  Indians  bad  practically  homesreaded  their  lands,  having  worked  from  five  to 
fift^n  years  on  their  farms.  Growing  out  of  this  effort  was  the  passage  of  a  bill, 
approved  by  the  President  August  7,  1882,  and  published  in  the  last  report  of  the 
honorable  Commissioner.  During  the  past  three  months  the  work  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Fletcher,  who  labored 
to  secure  the  land,  and  the  progressive  courage  manifested  by  the  people  is  surprising. 
Realizing  that  nearness  to  the  railroad  and  its  market  will  enhance  their  profits, 
and  that  the  rolling  prairie  of  the  valley  of  the  Logan  is  the  place  to  make  farms  which 
will  yield  handsomely,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indians,  including  nearly  all  those 
of  the  progressive  spirit,  have  selected  in  this  locality,  some  already  having  broken 
land  preparatory  to  crops  and  setting  out  cotton  wood  trees,  and  the  starting  of  a  new 
home  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  tne  old  village  life.  A  few  have  crossed  the  rail- 
road, the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  new  nmits  of  the  reserve  and  the  land  to 
be  fiold,  and  have  oast  their  lot  directly  amon^  the  white  people. 

The  outlook  for  the  Omaha  tribe  is  propitious.  Education  and  labor  will  solve 
their  difficulties.  The  close  proximity  of  the  white  settlements  will  give  to  those 
going  out  on  the  Logan  the  invaluable  object  lesson  of  seeing  how  work  should  be 
done,  an  advantage  absolutely  necessary  to  assured  success,  and  impossible  to  obtain 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  reserve.  The  conservative  class  are  gradually  accepting  the 
situation,  and  it  is  believed  that  before  the  work  of  allotment  is  completed  stUl  greater 
numbers  will  be  added  to  the  indnstrial  element  in  the  tribe.  The  influence  of  the 
children  at  Carlisle,  and  of  the  married  couple  at  Hampton,  is  to  make  the  people 
prize  more  highly  the  opportunities  offered  on  the  reserve  for  sending  children  to  school. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  for  the  Omahas  for  the  past  year  have  been  qnite  successful.  The 
childroa  have  advanced  rapidly  in  the  knowledge  of  books  and  the  more  impoitaiit 
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knowledge  of  indnBtrial  and  economic  labor.  The  Indian  child,  when  properly  tangh^ 
advances  as  rapidly  in  learning  as  the  average  white  child,  and  excels  in  writing  ana 
drawing.  The  increasing  usefulness  of  the  schools  was  the  reealt  of  the  authority 
granted  me  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  establish  compulsorv 
attendance.  When  the  subject  was  first  presented  to  the  Indians  it  was  received  wit-h 
great  disfavor,  but  by  bringing  it  before  them  at  every  council,  and  answering  all  their 
objections,  they  at  last  consented  to  try  it.  Then,  by  advice  of  Major  Haworth,  I  ap- 
pointed two  of  the  councilmen  as  inspectors,  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  week 
for  one  month,  to  be  succeeded  by  two  others  for  the  following  month.  By  this  means 
we  interested  the  councilmen  in  the  schools,  and  they  became  anxious  to  have  all  the 
children  in  attendance  ;  and  when  an  Indian  refused  to  send  a  child  to  school,  they 
took  it  as  an  ofiense  against  themselves,  and  used  the  police  to  enforce  their  wishes. 
80  far  the  plan  has  worked  to  perfection.  The  schools  are  both  filled  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity. 

The  school  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
doing  a  very  fine  work  among  these  people,  both  as  an  educational  institution  and  as 
a  center  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  by  precept  and  example.  The  plan  and 
management  of  this  school  nave  been  very  excellent  and  highly  successful.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  usefulness  of  this  school  will  not  suffer  by  experimental  changes  of  doubtful 
utility. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  under  charge  of  the  Government  is  occupying  a 
large  field  of  usefulness.  The  children  are  taught  successfully  all  the  branches  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  intelligent  and  prosperous  citizens. 

The  Winnebagoes,  althougn  belonging  to  the  same  great  family  as  the  Omahas,  are 
as  unlike  the  latter  as  a  Frenchman  is  unlike  a  Saxon.  Frequent  removals  have 
produced  the  unhappy  result  of  destroying  love  of  locality.  The  Winnebago  has 
little  home  feeling  on  his  reserve.  His  natural  indifi^erence  to  farming  adds  to  the 
difficulty.  Lithe  of  frame,  active  in  mind  and  body,  skillful  as  a  laborer,  and  with 
something  of  the  incipient  artisan  in  his  flexible  fingers,  the  Winnebago  is  not  likely 
to  become  exclusively  a  farmer  and  find  his  self-support  in  that  direction.  Not  only 
has  he  suffered  from  being  torn  up  from  home  after  home,  but  his  native  religious 
customs  have  never  been  met  by  persistent  missionary  efforts.  As  a  consequence, 
the  people  are  nearly  all  under  the  control  of  their  own  religious  teachers,  and  there 
is  little  outward  respect  shown  the  Sabbath,  and  dances,  all  more  or  less  religions, 
are  frequent.  In  view  of  the  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  manage  the  people  so  as  to 
bring  to  pass  for  them  not  only  material  prosperity,  but  a  lifting  of  their  minds  out 
of  the  old  ruts.  These  Indians  are  industrious;  their  value  as  laborers  is  known  to 
the  people  living  near  the  reserve.  They  are  light-hearted  and  kindly,  and  possess 
qualities  which,  if  properly  trained,  and  proper  opportunities  offered  for  the  legit- 
imate exercise  of  these  powers,  will  make  the  Winnebagoes  useful  members  of  society. 

One  thing  the  Winnebago  needs  to  learn,  and  that  is  the  ubiquity  of  law,  and  that 
it  will  mete  out  punishment  to  the  wrongdoer.  It  is  particularly  needful  that  he 
feel  this  in  the  case  of  offenses  committed  against  one  of  his  own  members  or  other 
tribes.  All  Indians  are  well  aware  that  the  law  guards  the  white  man,  but  as  be- 
tween Indian  and  Indian  he  has  no  such  knowledge.  To  the  offender  tnere  is  only 
the  agency  trial  and  being  locked  up  a  while  in  the  block-house,  all  of  which  lack« 
both  terror  and  dij^nity  to  him;  whereas,  a  trial  by  the  white  man's  law,  and  being 
shut  up  in  the  whit«  man's  jail,  has  a  very  diftere'nt  effect  on  his  mind.  An  act  or 
Congress  approved  February  21,  1863,  provides  that  the  Winnebagoes  ''shall  be 
snbject  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  hereafter 
reside.''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Department  will  see  the  importance  of  providing 
the  means  of  prosecuting  a  few  Indian  offenders,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  tribe  and  the  civilizing  lesson  it  will  give  them. 

The  Winnebago  industrial  boarding-school  is  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  attendance  is  quite  satisfactory,  which  is  the  resiut  of  the  same  system 
of  management  as  with  the  Omahas.  The  councilmen,  as  school  inspectors,  evince 
great  zeal  in  bringing  into  the  school  all  available  children,  and  in  pursning  those 
who  straggle  off  to  tneir  homes.  This  plan  seems  to  be  the  only  available  one  to 
reach  these  people.  If  we  had  rations  or  annuities  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity  to  be- 
stow for  good  conduct,  or  withhold  for  disobedience,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  fill  the  schools  and  correct  all  evil  practices ;  but  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
bestow  or  withhold.  These  Indians  are  as  independent  of  the  smiles  or  frowns  of 
their  agent  as  any  other  community  of  people ;  hence  the  importance  of  reaching 
them  by  the  only  means  at  our  disposal. 

The  police  force  is  an  important  branch  of  the  service,  and  could  not  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  By  carefully  selecting  men  of  character  and  influence,  they  become  an 
efficient  element  of  strength  to  assist  the  a^eut  in  all  his  plans  for  the  advancement 
of  the  people,  but  especially  are  they  indispensable  in  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
schools. 

The  miller  and  sawyer  at  the  Omahas,  and  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  at  both 
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irenciesy  are  ludians,  and  aie  as  efficient  and  reliable  aa  any  mechanics  we  could  em- 
ploy. The  mills  at  both  agencies  need  new  machinery  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  flour. 

There  is  one  custom  among  the  Indian  tribes  which  tends  more  than  all  others  to 
keep  the  people  impoverished  and  to  promote  idle  dancings  and  that  is  the  visiting 
of  parties  of  Indians  for  the  express  purpose  of  begging  presents  of  horses,  blankets, 
iod  various  other  gifts.     Indian  hospitality  knows  no  other  mode  of  entertainment, 
nor  will  the  tribe  learn  any  other  way  of  receiving  guests,  until  a  steady  and  strong 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  tbese  begging  visits.    The  two  tribes  under  my 
care  have  suffered  serious  loss,  particularly  the  Winnebagoes,  on  the  occasion  of  such 
visits.     Public  opinion,  custom,  and  the  bantering  habit  of  the  Indiau  force  a  maa 
to  part  with  property  he  cannot  spare,  which  throws  the  man  back  in  his  efforts  to- 
ward civilization.    So  strongly  is  the  subject  forced  upon  me,  and  so  firm  is  my  convic- 
tion of  the  evils  resulting  fn»m  these  expeditions,  that  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Depart- 
ment would  issue  an  oider  forbidding  the  issuing  of  passes  to  visiting  parties,  and 
lathorizing  the  agents  to  arrest  and  turn  back  all  parties  of  visitors  without  passes. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  Indians  under  my  charge  thus  sent  back  to  their  reserve, 
and  to  have  the  authority  to  protect  my  people  from  being  robbed  in  this  manner.    I 
do  not  claim  superiority  in  respect  for  my  Indians  over  those  of  any  other  tribe,  for 
DO  doubt  when  they  are  away  from  home  they  accept  gifts  with  great  facility;  but 
the  whole  practice  is  iuimical  and  should  be  stopped. 
Very  respectfully, 


The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


GEO.  W.  WILKINSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 


Santbb  Aornct,  Nebr., 

Eighthmonth  6,  1883. 

RssPECTBD  Friend:  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  submit  my  seventh  annual 
report  of  affairs  at  the  consolidated  San  tee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency  of  Nebraska 
and  Dakota. 

The  Santee  Indians  are  a  part  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation.  They  were  removed  here 
from  Crow  Creek  Agency  in  1866,  where  they  had  been  temporarily  located  after  re- 
moval from  Minnesota  in  1863.  The  Flandreau  Indians  are  a  part  of  the  Santees,  who 
became  dissatisfied  with  their  titles  for  land  at  Santee  Agency  and  went  to  Moodv 
County,  Dakota,  took  up  homesteads  under  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  Marcn 
3,  1875.  The  Government  has  looked  after  them  ;  has  extendi  care  and  assistance 
when  it  has  been  needed.  The  Poncas  are  a  part  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  who 
were  removed  to  Indian  Territory,  became  dissatisfied  with  their  location  there,  and 
returned  to  their  old  homes  in  Dakota. 

The  Santee  Reservation  is  located  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Missouri  River,  is  12  miles  wide  and  from  12  to  18  miles  long,  according  to  bends 
in  river;  it  contains  115jOOO  acres  of  land,  about  one-third  of  which  can  be  used  for 
aisricoltural  purposes.  There  are  a  numl^r  of  high  bluffs  and  deep  ravines  through 
the  reservation  which  cannot  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  more  or  less 
sand  mixed  with  the  soil.  That  which  can  be  cultivatea  is  considered  good  soil  for 
raising  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  &.c.  The  land  has  been  surveyed  and  allotted  in  sever- 
alty to  a  number  of  families.  They  have  cultivated  this  year  1,043  acres  to  wheat, 
420  oats,  920  com,  25  rye,  124  barley,  175  potatoes,  d'C. ;  crops  of  all  kinds  are  very 
good,  better  than  last  year,  except  corn,  wnich  has  been  neglected.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  broken  this  year,  making  a  total  of  3,035  acres  under 
cultivation,  against  450  acres  in  1872. 

The  acreage  has  been  gradually  increased  fVom  year  to  year,  and  the  rations  with- 
drawn in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  support  themselves,  always  pinching  the 
lazy  onea  or  those  that  were  behind  the  harvest.  The  issue  of  rations  has  quite  re- 
cently been  entirely  discontinued  to  all  except  to  children  attending  school  and 
100  old  infirm  persons,  whom  we  must  continue  to  support  the  same  as  among  whites. 
All  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  as  the  young  grow  up  who  have  attended  school,  they,  as 
a  ^be,  are  better  calculated  to  transact  business  of  all  kinds  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors who  are  gathering  arouud  them  than  the  older  Indians  are.  I  hope  in  a  short 
time  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  opening  up  of  the  reservation  and  place  the  Santee 
Indians  as  citizens  upon  the  roll  of  civilization  with  the  rest  of  mauKind. 

The  Santees  have  been  well  supplied  with  farming  implements  and  stock.     I  have 
quite  recently  issued  220  head  of  American  horses  to  them  that  were  purchased  for 
tnem  from  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  land  that  belonged  to  them  in  Minnesota. 
I  have  also  built  50  houses,  14  hy28,  for  tbem,  to  he  paid  for  from  the  same  tuwA.  T\i«t« 
has  been  3  g'radasJ  advance,  like  a  child  growing  to  youth  and  man\iooA',  t\iO%e  "v\io 
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fkte  with  them  from  day  to  day  scarcely  note  the  change,  bnt  when  we  compare  the 
present  with  ten  years  ago  or  less,  we  find  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has  increased 
more  than  fivefold;  thdt  the  quantity  raised  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
&c.y  for  subsistence  has  increased  in  proportion,  so  that  we  have  no  fears  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  San  tee  people  to  support  themselves  as  citizens.  The  rations,  as  I  have 
«aid,  have  been  entirely  withdrawn,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  large  quantities  of  beef, 
flour,  sugar,  cofiee,  &c.,  were  issued  weekly.  The  Indians  have  learned  trades,  and 
DOW  have  charge  of  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop,  harness  shop,  mill,  and  herd. 
Indians  are  now  manufacturing  brick  for  sale,  conducting  the  business  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Joseph  Kitto,  for  a  number  of  years  the  Indian  blacksmith,  is  now 
running  the  engine  at  the  mill,  aud  I  believe  will  be  successful.  I  also  employ  Henry 
Jones  (Indian)  as  issue  clerk.  I  find  him  very  efficient  and  correct  in  his  work.  John 
Joties  is  blacksmith,  Solomon  Ross  berder,  Francis  Frazer  miller,  Joseph  Redwing 
harness  maker,  and  Samuel  Wolf  brick-maker. 

The  agency  buildings  consist  of  2  school  buildings  (combined),  4  stables,  9  dwell- 
ings (frame,  log,  and  brick),  2  grist-mills  (frame  and  chalkstone),  5  workshops,  I  coun- 
cil house,  2  warehouses,  1  machine  house,  1  saw-mill,  I  slaughter-house,  I  ice-house, 
1  jail,  1  physician's  office,  and  2  granaries.  The  chalkstone  mill  was  about  10  miles 
from  the  other  buildings;  it  was  run  by  water  power,  which  was  very  expensive  to 
keep  dam  in  repair;  the  buildiug  and  machinery  were  in  bad  condition ;  it  was  there- 
fore abandoned  and  a  new  frame  mill  built  near  the  agency,  to  be  run  by  steam. 

There  are  two  missions  at  Santee,  the  **  Protestant  Episcopal"  aud  the  "  American 
Missionary  Association."  The  Episcopal  mission  has  3  churches,  in  which  religious 
services  are  held  by  the  Rev.  William  W.  Fowler  and  Indian  ministers.  The  first 
principal  church  is  located  near  the  Government  buildings,  and  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  with  the  assistance  of  a  native  helper,  who  aids  in  preaching,  teaching,  &c. 
The  second  chapel  is  located  about  10  miles  south  from  the  agency  buildings,  in  a 
prosperous  farming  community  ;  the  work  is  performed  by  an  Indian  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Fowler ;  they  have  a  large  congregation,  and  meeting  is  well  attended.  The 
third  church  is  located  5  miles  east  in  a  somewhat  isolated  locality ;  the  services  are 
looked  after  by  an  Indian.  The  Indians  have  nearly  abandoned  this  part  of  the  res- 
ervation on  account  of  bad  location.  The  mission  contemplates  moving  the  building 
to  a  more  central  or  convenient  part  for  the  Indians.  W.  W.  Fowler  reports  the  at- 
tendance of  the  churches  very  t^ood ;  that  there  are  199  Indians  who  are  members  of 
his  church ;  that  490  have  been  baptized,  and  that  the  religious  influence  is  very 
perceptible  throughout  the  tribe. 

This  mission  have  a  male  and  female  school  at  Santee  and  a  school  at  Springfield, 
Dak.,  for  both  sexes,  the  male  school  under  the  care  of  W.  W.  Fowler,  the  ^male 
school  under  the  supervision  of  Amelia  Ives,  taught  by  Mary  S.  Francis.  They  gen- 
erallv  have  about  35  scholars.  Much  credit  is  due  this  **  Saint  Marv's  School "  for  the 
efficiency  and  progress  that  is  made  for  general  good  in  teaching  the  English  language 
and  instructing  the  girls  in  the  industrial  art«,  so  that  they  may  become  good  house- 
keepers. Hope  school,  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  is  a  boarding  school  3  miles  from  Santee; 
they  get  their  supplies  from  Santee.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Kuapp  :  they 
have  about  25  children,  who  are  brought  from  various  agencies  to  be  educatea  ;  the 
children  are  well  cared  for.  The  school  is  a  good  one,  and  a  credit  to  the  mission  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  it.     The  English  language  is  taught  entire. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  have  within  the  last  year  bought  the  mission 
property  that  belonged  to  the  *'Anierican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,"  consisting  of 
two  churches  and  a  number  of  dwellings  and  school  buildings.  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Riggs 
has  charge ;  he  has  been  in  the  mission  work  for  a  number  of  years.  He  reports  a  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  school  in  every  way  for  the  last  year;  that  they  have  introduced 
several  new  branches  of  study  in  the  higher  grades,  and  that  they  have  graded  and  organ- 
ized the  school  more  complete.  He  states  that  the  scholars  have  learned  more  of  ap- 
plication at  study  and  work,  and  that  the  attendance  has  gained  in  regularity;  that 
the  educational  sentiment  is  growing  in  the  community  and  among  the  patrons  of  the 
school  in  other  communities,  so  that  now  he  has  little  trouble  in  keeping  the  scholars 
in  school.  This  school  I  think  a  very  desirable  one;  the  children  are  boarded  in  four 
separate  buildings,  one  building  for  the  large  boys  and  one  for  the  small  boys;  also  one  for 
the  large  and  one  for  the  small  girls.  The  children  are  all  brought  into  ooe  school-room. 
School  has  been  maintained  10^  months;  114  children  have  attended  a  portion  of  the 
year ;  average  attendance,  76.  The  children  are  well  cared  for,  and  instructed  in  in- 
dustries of  various  kinds. 

Of  the  church  work  Mr.  Riggs  says  that  the  condition  of  the  native  chnrch  con- 
nected with  the  mission  is  good;  that  they  have  maintained  Sabbath  service  ander 
the  charge  of  the  native  pastor.  Rev.  Artemas  Ehnamani,  and  his  assistants  at  two 
points,  the  mission  chapel  and  Bazil  Creek  out-station ;  that  the  church  has  contributed 
during  the  vear  $100.60  for  pastor's  support ;  for  missionary  to  the  wild  Indians,  $55.58; 
and  foT  sick  fund  and  miscellaneous  purposes,  $66.15,  a  total  of  $228..13;  that  there 
sre  1Q2  ladiAn  members  of  oh  arch. 
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The  Government  industrial  boarding  Bchool,  ander  supervision  of  agent,  is  taught 
bv  Samuel  H.  Seccombe,  who  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  school.  Rebecca  F. 
Hobbs  is  matron,  and  has  a  general  care  of  the  girls ;  58  children  have  attended  school 
a  part  of  the  year  (34  males  and  24  females) ;  47  was  the  largest  number  attending 
daring  any  one  month.  The  boys  are  taught  the  various  kinds  of  manual  labor.  Mr. 
Seccombe  reports  that,  contrary  to  previous  years,  the  pupils  remained  in  school  until 
the  final  exercises  were  completed  ;  that  the  school  numbered  50  during  the  last  two 
veeks  of  school ;  that  an  increased  interest  is  apparent  in  the  attendance  and  labors 
of  the  school ;  that  in  the  manual  labor  part  there  is  quite  a  creditable  improvement ; 
that  there  were  eight  girls  who  could  take  the  material  and  with  no  help  from  the 
seamstress  fit,  cut,  and  make  a  dress  that  would  be  well-fitted  and  tasty;  that  nearly 
every  girl  in  school,  from  eight  years  and  upwards,  underdtands  running  a  sewing- 
machine  and  doing  all  ordinary  work  on  it ;  that  the  smallest  girls  in  school,  with  one 
exception,  can  neatly  and  correctly  set  and  clear  tables,  wash  and  wipe  dishes,  make 
beds  and  dam  stockings,  while  many  of  the  large  girls  can  do  nearly  all  plain  cook- 
ing; that  the  boys  are  becoming  more  accustomed  to  the  details  of  farm  work,  such 
M  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  and  cultivating;  the  larger  boys  do  the  milking, 
take  care  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs. 

The  school-room  work  has  been  marked  with  much  progress ;  the  studies  for  the 
year  have  been  reading,  penmanship,  drawing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  lan- 
guage, and  object  lessons.  One  of  the  greatest  successes  has  been  in  getting  the 
children  to  talk  English.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  the  language  compul- 
sory among  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  school.  At  first  the  Dakota  was  not 
allowed  to  be  talked  in  the  buildings ;  second,  not  allowed  to  be  talked  about  the 
bnildings.  The  orders  bt* ing  encouraged  by  all  the  employes,  the  good  effects  began  to 
appear  and  the  English  language  to  predominate.  We  believe  as  the  children  learn 
to  talk  English  they  become  more  interesting  and  interested  scholars,  and  uncon- 
sciously assume  with  the  English  language  the  civilization  and  refinement  that  is 
aasociated  with  it. 

The  flubject  of  allotting  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  has  occupied  considerable  oi 
■  my  reports  for  the  last  six  years,  and  it  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  consummated  by  which  the  Santees  are  allowed  to  get  patents  for  160 
acres  of  land  for  each  male  person,  under  article  6  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868.  They 
are  required  to  have  previously  occupied  the  land  for  three  years,  and  made  improve- 
ments thereon  to  the  value  of  $200,  Considerable  of  the  reservation  has  been  resur- 
Teyed  and  allotments  made  to  about  100  persons,  50  of  whom  have  filed  their  applica- 
tions for  patents.  The  treaty  provides  that  those  who  receive  patents  will  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  be  amenable  to  all  the  laws  the  same  as  white  citizens 
except  for  taxes,  &c.,  upon  the  land  obtained  under  this  treaty  as  provided  for  by 
special  act,  which  exempts  the  land  so  received  from  taxation  and  forbids  a  transfer 
of  it  within  the  period  of  twenty-five  years.  This  will  gradually  place  the  Santee 
Indians  npon  the  roll  of  civilization ;  and  I  believe  if  they  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  treaty  and  get  their  patents,  they  will  be  fit  subjects  to  thus  be  enrolled. 

The  Ponca  Indians  under  my  care  number  about  170  souls.  They  are  located  on  the 
tbe  old  Ponca  agency  in  Dakota,  about  15  miles  from  Santee,  along  the  Niobrara  River, 
irhich  is  very  bad  fording  on  account  of  quicksand  bottom  and  swiftness  of  current; 
horses  often  get  fast  in  crossing.  They  have  under  cultivation  169  acres  to  wheat, 
212  to  corn,  31  to  potatoes ;  have  broken  during  the  year  116  acres.  Their  wheat  and 
potatoes  are  very  good. 

I  have  a  warehouse,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  dwelling-house  for  their  use,  and  for 
Samuel  Sullivan,  the  superintendent;  he  understands  the  blacksmithing  and  wagon 
making  trade.  I  have  two  Indians  working  under  him.  This  I  hope  will  be  a  help 
to  them  as  farmers  in  keeping  their  tools  and  machinery  in  proper  repair,  and  be  a 
center  of  attraction  which  I  hope  will  cause  them  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their 
business.  They  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  school  to  educate  their  children.  They 
have  a  fine  location.  Help  and  kindness  has  been  extended  to  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment. They  are  making  a  start,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  soon  be  a 
happy  and  prosperous  people.  Their  land  has  not  been  surveyed  nor  allotted  to  them 
n  severalty,  but  they  are  nicely  located,  so  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  the 
allotment  it  can  be  done  without  any  special  removal. 

The  Flandrean  Indians  are  recognized  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  have  pat- 
ents for  their  land,  and  are  generally  conducting  themselves  like  white  people.  They 
have  under  cultivation  wheat,  com,  oats,  barely,  potatoes,  &c.  They  have  a  day  school 
supported  by  the  Government  for  their  benent.  They  number  about  300  persons. 
They  have  fin  ^  locations  along  the  Sioux  River  about  140  miles  north  of  Santee.  I 
have  been  told  that  some  of  them  have  sold  all  or  a  part  of  their  land  to  white  people, 
but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  give  correct  figures  about  the  matter.  They  have  two 
churches  in  which  religious  services  are  held  by  native  ministers.  Within  the  last 
year  tbev  have  received  128  oxen,  10  bulls,  325  heife-s,  320  hogs,  and  50  sheep,  two- 
thirda  oi  which  hMve  been  dispo&ed  of,  all  paid  for  from  money  due  tbem  fioni  «8Aa  ot 
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land  in  Minnesota ;  some  have  kept  the  property,  others  have  disposed  of  it  to  white 
persons  at  a  sacrifice.  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  have  some  of  the  Indiana 
Keep  and  take  proper  care  of  their  stock.  The  Oovernment  employs  for  them  a  phy- 
sician^  a  teacher,  and  an  Indian  as  soperintendent. 

In  closing  my  report  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  final 
ability  of  my  Indians  to  make  an  honest  living  for  themselves.  What  we  need  is 
proper  legislation  enacting  laws  covering  the  peculiar  cases  arising  among  Indians,, 
and  I  will  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  for  improvement  as  coming  under  my 
observation : 

(1.)  Section  2139  of  the  Revised  Statutes  forbids  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits 
nnder  any  pretense  whatever  into  the  Indian  country,  stating  that  every  person 
(except  an  Indian  in  the  Indian  country)  who  sells,  exchanges,  &c.,  shall  be  pnuished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars.  This  section  shonld  be  so  changed  as  to  hold  the  Indian  amenable 
the  same  as  the  white  person  ;  then  the  agent  could  arrest  and  have  punished  the  bad 
Indian  who  goes  out  and  brings  the  liquor  into  the  Indian  country.  This  I  think  very 
important,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  overlooked.* 

(2.)  Then,  again,  we  find  all  the  United  Stat-es  laws  bearing  upon  trade  with  the 
Indians,  dE^c,  make  special  mention  of  acts  committed  in  the  Indian  oountry.  The  words 
"  Indian  .conntry  "  should  be  defined  in  some  way,  so  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  was  Indian  conntry.  Indians  go  outside  of  their  respective  reservations  and 
trade  o£f  property  that  has  been  issued  to  them,  and  I  find  trouble  to  get  officers  to 
attempt  to  execute  a  law  about  which  there  is  so  mnch  doubt.  The  words  ''Indian 
country''  should  be  stricken  out,  or  the  lines  drawn  clearly, defining  what  is  meant 
by  the  '^  Indian  country."  In  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  coun- 
tiy  we  draw  the  lines,  so  far  as  the  introduction  is  concerned,  immediately  around  the 
reservations,  but  when  an  Indian  goes  out  and  disposes  of  his  property  we  try  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  *' Indian  country''  includes  all  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I 
wish  we  could  reverse  it  and  have  no  ardent  spirits  this  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

(3.)  There  should  be  an  act  making  education  compulsory  upon  all  Indians,  the 
school  facilities  should  be  furnished  and  the  law  put  in  force  requiring  all  children  of 
proper  age  to  attend  school  a  certain  number  of  months  each  year. 

The  new  mles  g;ovemin^  Indian  offenses  has  been  put  into  operation  by  organizing 
the  court  and  having  parties  brought  before  it  for  trial.  Too  short  a  time  bas  elapsed 
to  note  much  of  the  effect,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  us. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  thyself  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  kindness  extended  to  the  agency  which  I  represent  during  the  past  year. 
I  am  thy  friend, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioxBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Nevada  Agency,  Nev., 

Auguat  11,  1883. 

Sir  :  Herewith  is  submitted  annual  report  for  1883.  The  Nevada  agency  has  nnder 
its  supervision  two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Pah-Utes  in  western  ana  northwestern 
Nevada,  and  the  Pi-Utes  in  southeastern  Nevada.  The  Pah-Utes  are  of  medinm  stat- 
ure, well-developed,  strong,  and  intelligent.  Their  reservations  are  for  much  the  larger 
part  arid  sage-bush  lauds,  not  to  be  cultivated  without  irrigation.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  lies  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  irrigation ;  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  land 
lying  low  enough  to  bring  the  water  from  the  rivers  on  it. 

The  Indians  are  very  earnest  to  farm  all  available  land,  and  make  efforts  and  sacri> 
fices  to  build  irrigating  works  to  water  the  land.  Last  year  they  built  a  bridge  and 
dam,  and  the  present  year  have  rebuilt  in  sreat  measure  the  dam  and  strengthened 
the  ditch,  built  flumes,  cleared  up  new  lana,  fenced  it,  broken  it,  plauted  it,  and  the 
crop,  not  yet  all  harvested,  promises  fair.  More  are  eager  to  have  allotments  for  next 
year,  and' there  seems  to  be  established  the  fact  that  there  is  not  arable  land  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  allot  to  each  family  the  small  amount  of  fifteen  acres. 

Yet  they  (the  Indians)  have  remained  peaceable  and  have  worked  out  by  the  day,  or 
month,  or  job,  and  earned  a  fair  living  for  most  of  them.  Their  fishing  at  Pyramid 
Lake  is  of  great  value  to  them,  as  it  affords  them  employment  for  half  the  year,  and  last 
year  the  sales  were  something  over  75,000 — the  average  price,  7  cents ;  amount,  $5,250. 
These  were  actual  sales  to  outside  pk\rties.  Then  there  was  other  labor  performed, 
which  was  not  paid  for  in  cash,  but  only  in  permanent  works  for  future  use,  as  the 
irrigating  works.    There  was  constructed  by  tliem  at  Pyramid  Lake  reserve  2  miles  of 

^TJiis  change  baa  been  made.'    See  page  269,  SuppV^mwcit  to  Revised  Statutes. 
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main  ditch,  which  would  have  cost  by  contract  $1,500  per  mile =$3,000,  and  six  miles- 
of  sabordinate  ditches  that  would  average  a  cost  of  |300  per  mi]e^|l,80<).  They  have 
also  hauled  225,000  pounds  of  freight  from  Wadsworth,  and  have  received  no  cash  for 
any  of  this  work,  but  only  their  rations  and  feed  for  their  teams  while  doing  the  work. 
The  past  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  the  utility  of  the  irrigating  works  have 
therefore  been  made  especially  manifest  this  year,  and  the  success  of  their  using  the 
irrigating  works  has  brought  others  to  call  for  an  allotment  close  by  the  farms  already 
in  BQcceasful  operatioo. 

These  Indians  seem  endeavoring  io  conform  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  are 
making  efforts  to  learn  the  use  oi  tools  in  every  line;  especially  they  take  to  black* 
smithing ;  quite  a  number  of  them  shoe  their  ponies,  and  can  mend  some  of  the  iron 
work  on  their  wagons.  They  are  encouraged  to  keep  on,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
ntunber  of  them  will  soon  be  capable  of  doing  most,  possibly  all,  of  the  patching 
and  repairing  required  on  the  agency. 

The  portion  of  the  tribe  at  Walker  River  have  started  to  build  a  fence  around  the 
arable  land,  and  then  expect  to  farm  it  in  small  ranches.  Those  farmers  there  are 
good  examples  to  the  rest,  as  they  have  had  good  crops  on  some  part  of  their  farm 
produce  each  year. 

The  Pi-Utes  have  been  more  backward  in  taking  hold,  and  only  this  year  has  any 
eoDsiderable  interest  manifested  itself  among  them.    They  now  seem  to  realize  that  • 
they  must  take  hold  and  do  something  more  than  they  nave  been  doing,  and  they 
are  making  inquiries  looking  toward  this  end. 

The  schools  of  the  agency,  of  which  there  are  two,  were  well  attended  last  year, 
the  one  at  Walker  River  bein^  a  day  school  and  new ;  yet  altogether  unaccustomed 
as  they  were,  and  strange  as  it  seemed  to  them,  several  of  the  scholars  made  rapid 
pra^rress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  year  will  make  even  a  better  showing. 

The  other  school  is  a  boarding  scnool,  at  Pyramid  Lake,  and  when  first  opened  waa 
taU,  but  the  measles  breaking  out  it  was  deemed  wise  to  send  home  those  that  were 
sick,  and  some  others  that  were  frightened,  so  that  the  attendance  was  less  for  the 
last  two  months.  The  scholars  are  eager  to  learn  some  of  the  lessons,  and  some 
things  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  take  properly.  That  is  the  way  that  white 
schools  and  scholars  would  do.  They  commenced  farming  a  little,  but  the  ground 
was  new,  incomplete  fences,  new  ditches  and  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  of ' 
a  new  farm  in  a  new  country :  and  they  made  this  year  only  a  start,  with  enough 
of  promise  to  make  it  reasonable  to  look  for  a  fair  result  this  ensning  year.  The 
parents  take  much  interest,  and  are  willing  at  all  times  to  go  with  teams  to  haul* 
lumber  and  material  and  supplies  for  the  school,  and  also  to  keep  clear  the  brush, 
lerel  the  land,  fence  it,  and  whatever  work  may  be  necessary. 

Two  more  of  the  Indians  have  put  up  frame  houses  at  their  own  cost,  and  more 
wonld  do  so,  bnt  find  it  difficult  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  buy  the  material.  The 
Indians  at  Walker  River  take  much  pride  in  their  herd  of  cows,  and  the  herd  is  in 
good  condition,  having  plenty  of  feed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  soon  add  largely  to 
uieir  means  of  livelihood.  There  would  thus  seem  to  be  indications  of  a  chanee  of 
moYement  in  their  minds  toward  looking  at  things  in  a  manner  more  like  civilized 
life,  and  a  tendency  in  them  to  copy  after  the  habits  of  their  white  neighbors,  so- 
ihat  as  education  spreads  more  among  them  they  come  to  leave  their  old  habits  as  of 
no  use  to  them  any  longer,  and  try  to  earn  a  living  in  ways  more  civilized. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  M.  McMASTER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMIBSIOKER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev., 

August  20,  1883. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  second 
annual  report  for  your  examination,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  improvements  made 
aod  the  work  performed  upon  the  reservation  farm  during  the  past  year  by  the  Indians 
and  white  employ^,  regular  and  irregular,  with  such  other  facts  and  information  ■ 
properly  connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  report. 

Great  proflnress  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  in  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry. FuU  the  m%jor  portion  of  the  men  are  capable  of  performing  almost  every 
kind  of  farm  work,  some  doing  one  kind  of  labor  and  others  performing  another 
according  to  their  taste  or  talent.  There  are  among  them  good  teamsters  and  expert 
herders  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  They  can  plow,  sow  grain  by  hand,  make  and 
coltivate  gardens,  irrigate  grain,  mow,  cure  and  stack  hay,  and  cap,  stack,  and  thrash 
grain,  dig  ditches,  and  make  fence,  build  oell&ra  and  corrals,  and  cnop  and  cord\?oo^. 
As  a  mBtter  of  coarae  it  ia  underatood  that  many  of  the  Indians  do  this  kind  oi  ^ot\l 
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tn  a  slow  way,  and  while  some  are  quite  expert  others  are  not  so  proficient  from  the 
want  of  longer  experience  or  natural  ability,  I  have  some  five  or  six  Indians  who 
make  adobes,  and  one  of  the  nomber  can  lay  them  almost  as  well  as  a  white  man. 

The  blacksmith  informs  me  that  Little  George,  who  is  an  apprentice  and  helper  in 
the  shop  with  him,  learns  blacksmithlng  faster  than  the  average  white  boy. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  new  adobe  addition  has  been  built  to  the  present  agent's  residence  on  the  west 
side  of  the  same,  bein^  38  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high,  one  story,  with 
a  hall  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building  and  ^  feet  wide;  also  three  rooms 
12^  by  12  feet.  This  building  has  five  windows,  one  front  door  f main  entrance^  and 
seven  inner  doors.  I  have  also  erected  a  farmer's  house^  built  of  adobe,  one  story  nigh| 
14  by  26,  containing  two  rooms,  two  doors,  and  two  windows.  These  buildings  were 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  agent  and  employes.  I  have  also  erected  two 
wooden  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  two  head  chiefs,  Captain  Sam  and  Captain  George. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  cost  of  transportation  of  lumber,  the  high  price  paid  for 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  the  entire  cost  of  these  four  buildings  does  not  exceed 
^,000,  which,  considering  the  above  facts,  is  remarkably  cheap.  All  of  the  unskilled 
labor  was  performed  by  the  Indians,  at  the  rate  of  |1  per  day,  they  performing  their 
day's  labor  regular  like  the  white  man,  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  taking  one  hour  at  noon. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  been  remarkably  industrions  and  cheerful 
during  the  past  year.  They  have  erected  1^  miles  of  wire  fence  (two  strands),  planting 
new  posts  10  feet  apart  and  6  feet  high,  also  about  1^  miles  of  pole  fence.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  they  have  erected  three  new  stables  for  the  use  of  their  cows  and  ponies. 
These  stables  are  30  by  12  feet  each.  Three  new  corrals  for  horses  and  foar  cow  cor- 
rals; also  five  cellars  for  their  milk  and  butter  in  the  summer  and  their  vegetables  in 
the  winter.  They  have  repaired  all  of  their  old  irrigating  ditches  and  made  crossings 
•over  the  same.  The  work  of  building  the  above-mentioned  stables,  corrals,  and  cellars 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  moment  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  and  the  distance  to  be  traveled  to  procure  the  necessary  timber  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  high  and  rugged  neighboring  mountains ;  but  when  these  facts  are 
taken  into  consideration  the  work  of  erecting  these  farm  improvements  becomes  of 
considerable  importance,  and  is  worthy  of  recording  as  a  matter  of  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians.  They  received  no  help  from  the  Government  except  a  few  pounds 
-of  nails  and  a  few  feet  of  lumber  to  make  doors,  they  purchasing  out  of  their  own 
earnings  padlocks  for  their  cellars. 

CROPS. 

There  has  been  plowed  and  sown  about  230  acres  of  barley  and  wheat,  of  which 
-amount  there  is  about  80  acres  of  barley;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  total  area  of 
acres  will  not  average  a  half  crop,  from  the  fact  tliere  is  a  local  weed  known  as  the 
tar  weed  which  has  taken  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  sown,  and 
entirely  kills  all  kinds  of  vegetables  or  growing  crops  that  it  comes  in  contact  with; 
otherwise  we  should  have  had  not  less  than  100  tons  of  wheat.  I  cannot  now  esti- 
mate with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  wheat  we  may  eventually  re- 
alize from  the  present  year's  crop,  as  we  may  encounter  unfavorabl**  weather  before 
we  shall  have  cut,  thrashed,  and  housed  the  same;  but  with  reasonable  good  luck  we 
ought  to  have  not  less  than  60  tons  of  wheat  and  40  tons  of  barley. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  reservation  each  lodge  or  family  hasplauted 
and  cultivated  a  separate  garden  for  themselves,  consisting  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  rad- 
ishes, onions,  corn,  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  pease,  and  potat^s,  all  of  which  were  grow- 
ing nicely  and  promised  an  abundance  of  garden  vegetables  for  fall  and  winter  use; 
but  this  high  expectation  of  mvself  and  the  Indians  has  been  blasted  by  the  visitation 
•of  an  immense  band  of  grasshoppers,  the  vanguard  arriving  here  about  the  1st  of 
August,  eating  evervthing  green  clear  to  the  ground,  except  the  potatoes,  which  they 
only  partially  attacked.  Tne  Indians  feel  discouraged,  this  being  their  first  general 
effort  at  gardening.  The  Government  furnishing  last  spring  an  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  garden  seeds,  hence  a  general  effort  was  made  at  gardening  under  the  supervision 
■of  the  fanner. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  lodges  have  put  up  small  stacks  or  ricks  of  hay,  from  10  to  20 
tons  each,  aggregating  from  190  to  200  tons,  for  the  use  of  their  cows  and  ponies  dur- 
ing the  most  severe  portion  of  the  winter.  The  women  of  the  most  civilized  lodges 
have  so  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  household  duties  as  to  be  able  to  roiuce 
good,  sweet  butter  and  cheese ;  others  are  now  following  suit,  and  are  breaking  oows 
for  that  purpose. 

EDUCATION. 

The  boarding  school,  heretofore  maintained  onder  charge  of  Professor  Wilaon  and 

lua  BuiBtaDt,  was  closed  in  the  early  part  of  Angust,  1882,  and  ftom  that  time  until 

the  4th  day  of  May,  1&83,  no  school  was  opened  lot  tVie  T«««^'^Qii  oi  Indian  achidara. 
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At  that  time  it  was  opened  as  a  day  school,  under  charge  of  Rev.  James  J.  Callan,  a 
teacher  of  high  educational  qualifications,  who,  from  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  civilizer  among  the  Indians,  was  deemed  the  most  eminently  fitted  for  the  impor- 
tant factor  in  humanizing,  christianizing,  and  elevating  them  from  their  normal  con- 
dition to  a  higher  and  more  noble  one.  No  work  on  behalf  of  this  class  of  persons  is 
80  effective  and  so  productive  of  good  results  as  those  flowing  from  the  reservation 
icbool,  when  conducted,  as  it  is  now,  by  a  faithful,  competent,  and  conscientious 
teacher  whose  whole  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  Indi- 
anH  and  with  the  purposes  of  the  Government.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  this 
gentleman  for  the  remarkable  advancement  the  children  have  made  during  the  last 
three  months  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  vocal  music. 
The  Indian  chiefs  and  parents  have  manifested  unusual  interest  in  school  matters; 
consequently  the  large  attendance  at  the  day  school.  The  scholars  themselves  are  as 
anxious  to  attend  school  as  we  are  to  have  them  .taught ;  a  pin  could  be  heard  to 
drop  upon  the  schof/1  floor,  so  quiet  are  they  during  school  hours  in  studying  their 
leflsons.  Their  decorous  conduct  during  school  hours  is  an  example  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  white  children,  with  credit  to  themselves.  The  average  attendance  since 
school  opened  has  been  28;  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  33;  books  used  are  Sheldon's 
Primer,  Monroe's  First  Reader,  Franklin's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Cornell's  Geography, 
Spencerian  copy  books,  and  the  Testament.  The  children,  at  the  request  of  the 
teacher  and  agent,  have  given  up  painting,  and  the  boys  have  allowed  their  hair  to 
be  cut,  and  they  appear  at  school  neat,  clean,  and  tidy.  On  the  opening  day  the 
teacher  requested  all  those  present  having  clean  hands  to  hold  them  up  ;  at  this  an- 
nouncement they  all  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  boys  and  girls,  and  made  an 
instantaneous  dive  for  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  not  a  pupil  in  the  school- 
room, but  the  whole  band  could  be  seen  rushing  furiously  towards  the  river,  about 
250  yards  distant,  where  a  general  wash  was  indulged  in,  and  in  about  30  minutes 
they  all  returnecl  with  clean  hands  and  faces,  since  which  time  they  have  been 
exceedingly  clean  in  their  persons.  For  a  moment  the  teacher  was  dumfounded;  he 
thought  ue  had  lost  his  school.  They  have  developed  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
vocal  music ;  they  can  be  heard  during  the  evening  hours  at  their  camps  or  lodges 
singing  the  tnnes  they  have  learned  at  school.  A  boarding  school  is  very  much 
needed  at  this  reservation,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  your  honorable  Depart- 
ment will  make  arrangements  for  the  reopening  of  the  same  at  an  early  date.  1  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  a  more  advanced  Indian  school  cannot  be  found  on  any  of  the 
reservations  for  the  number  of  days  that  the  school  has  been  open  for  the  attendance 
of  scholars.  The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  most  rapid  and  gratifying  since 
last  May,  particularly  in  reading,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  I  believe  in  economy  in 
all  pablic  or  private  affairs,  but  in  school  matters,  having  in  view  the  education  of 
the  people,  thereby  bringing  the  masses  up  to  a  higher  moral  standard,  I  would  favor, 
an  a  matter  of  economy,  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  for  school  and  industrial  in- 
stitutions, even  to  what  might  be  called  extravagance  by  the  more  economical. 

TRESPASSES. 

We  are  much  annoyed  by  persons  passing  through  the  reservation,  in  transit,  with 
their  bands  of  horses  and  cattle,  to  Idaho,  Washington  Territory,  and  Northwestern 
Oregon.  The  stock  belonging  to  these  persons  eat  and  tramp  down  the  grass  reserved 
for  pastures  for  the  Indian  ponies  and  Government  horses ;  also  pasture  for  the  Indian 
eattle.  Many  of  the  parties  in  transit  have  heavy-loaded  wagons,  which  are  fast 
wearing  out  our  ba<lly  worn-out  bridge  which  we  are  continually  repairing,  upon 
which  a  new  floor  must  soon  be  laid  ;  our  irrigating  ditches  are  tramped  in  and  filled 
ap  by  the  passage  of  the  wagons  and  stock  above  mentioned. 

REMOVAL  OF  SETTLERS. 

In  accordanoe  with  your  instructions,  Mr.  Levi  Harris,  Harry  Boyle,  and  David 
Coatee,  who  were  tenants-at-will  upon  the  public  domain,  the  same  being  within  the 
limita  of  the  reservation  —occupying  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  reservation  for 
the  raising  of  grain  and  hay,  and  for  pasture  purposes — were  removed  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  unaer  charge  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  from  Fort  Haf- 
leck,  Nev.  The  removal  of  the  parties  in  question  was  effected  on  the  23d  and  24th 
of  May,  1883,  who  soon  thereafter  returned  by  permission  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
and  carrying  away  all  of  their  personal  and  movable  property.  We  are  now  in  full 
poosession  and  enjoyment  of  the  reservation,  a  thing  lon^  desired  by  the  Indians, 
and  which  has  heretofore  kept  a  large  number  from  locating  here.  The  removal  of 
these  persons  from  the  reservation  and  your  recent  order  for  the  survey  and  estab- 
liahment  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  same  has  elated  the  Indians  at  this  timely  act 
of  Justice  towards  them.  They  dow  feel  as  if  this  was  their  home,  wViick  \tiV^\T«% 
them  with  coaJSdenee  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Goremment  towardii  tnem. 
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The  Dumber  of  iDdians  as  i>ermaDeiit  inhabitanta  thereof  is  about  350.  They  have- 
during  the  past  year  eujoyed  uuusually  good  health,  only  six  deaths  occnrriuff  since 
my  last  report — three  men,  one  woman,  aud  two  children — making  the  total  death 
rate  for  the  past  year  a  fraction  less  than  2  per  cent.,  against  22  deaths  for  the  year 
1882,  out  of  a  population  of  250,  it  being  over  8  per  cent.  The  great  change  for  the- 
better  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  all  been  well  fed  aud  clothed  during  the  past  year  by  your  honorable  Depart- 
raent,  and  by  reason  of  the  past  winter  being  unusually  mild  in  February  and  March^ 

POLYGAMY. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  polygamy,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  civilization,  iff- 
fast  disappearing  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  The  teacher  and  myself 
lecture  tnem  upon  this  subject  almost  every  Sabbath  after  Sunday  school  is  over,  and 
our  lectures  to  them  seem  to  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  the  chiefs  and  hea'tmen,. 
some  of  whom  have  recently  discarded  their  extra  wife.  None  of  the  young  men 
who  have  espoused  wives  during  the  past  year  have  taken  more  than  one.  There  is 
but  one  genuine  believer  of  polygamy  on  this  reservation ;  this  Indian  is  called  Dr. 
John,  who  arose  at  one  of  our  meetings  to  combat  our  views  upon  polygamy,  which 
caused  us  to  reflect  a  moment  before  answering  him.  His  language  was  as  follows: 
"You  say  heap  wives  no  good,  white  man  only  one  wife,  me  no  savva  all  this  talk. 
I  see  some  white  man  have  five,  maybe  so  ten  wives''  (at  the  same  time  holding  up 
one  hand  and  then  both  to  indicate  the  number).  *' What  for  you  talk  Indians  have 
no  two  or  three  wives,  when  all  same  your  Big  Chief  at  Washington  let  Mormoih 
man  have  plenty  squaws  to  heap  work  all  time?  I  no  savva  this  talk.''  This  little 
speech  from  Dr.  John  took  us  both  back  for  a  moment ;  we,  however,  soon  rallied,  and 
explained  to  him  and  our  Indian  audience  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Mormons  to  our 
Government.  This  reflection  of  Dr.  John  upon  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  our 
Government  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  note  and  needs  no  comment  by  me. 

TREATY. 

As  the  present  treaty  with  the  Western  Shoshone  tribe  expires  during  the  month 
of  October,  1883, 1  deem  the  present  occasion  a  proper  one  to  most  respectfully  urge 
that  your  honorable  Department  will  at  your  earliest  convenience  take  such  steps  as 
may  in  your  judgment  seem  just  and  proper  for  the  future  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  these  wards  of  the  nation.  Although  they  have  made  rapid  progress  towards 
self-support,  the^  are  nevertheless  still  unprepared  to  be  left  alone  to  provide  for 
themselves,  particularly  the  old  and  decrepit  men  and  women,  and  young  children. 
Their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  are  partially  destroyed  by  the  white  man,  hence 
their  annual  sources  for  support  have  been  cut  off.  They  have  lately  inquired  of  me 
what  the  Big  Chief  at  Washington  would  do  for  them,  or  if  a  new  treaty  would  be 
made.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  what  would  be  done,  but  that  soon  the  Big 
Council  at  Washington  (meaning  Congress)  would  talk  the  matter  over  and  do  some- 
thing for  them,  but  how  much  or  what  way  they  would  do  it  I  did  not  know,  but 
they  could  depend  upon  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  Government  would  act  justly 
and  honorably  bv  them,  and  continue  its  watchful  care  over  them  until  they  could 
fully  provide  and  protect  themselves. 

POUCE  FORCE. 

It  is  due  to  the  police  force  of  this  agency  to  say  that  they  have  been  very  pro- 
ficient and  obedient  during  the  past  year,  always  promptly  reporting  to  me  anvthing 
unusual  occurring  upon  uie  agency,  or  the  presence  of  strangern,  either  white  or 
Indians,  upon  the  reservation.  The  peaceable  and  obedient  dispositions  of  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  caused  us  but  very  little  trouble 
and  given  our  policemen  but  little  to  do.  But  two  arrests  have  been  made  during 
the  year:  one  for  leaving  the  school  and  the  reservation  without  leave  (a  sixteen- 
year  old  boy) ;  the  other  arrest  was  an  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Jim  Hull,  who  assaulted 
and  beat  over  the  head  with  a  stick  most  unmercifully  the  wife  of  Captain  Charley. 
Upon  being  arrested  he  confessed  his  guilt  before  me  and  the  Indian  judges,  and  was 
sentenced  to  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  in  the  couuty  jail.  The  prisoner  was  escorted 
to  Elko  by  Captain  Buck  and  Elko  Jack.  The  policemen,  while  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  dress  in  their  uniform,  and  take  great  pains  in  appearing  clean  and 
neat;  and,  taking  the  force  as  a  whole  for  the  year,  they  have  been  quite  eflicicnt  in 
preserving  peace  and  good  order  among  the  Indians,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment property. 

During  the  year  no  Indian  has  been  murdered,  or  killed  by  accident,  on  the  res- 
ervation. Since  my  last  report  one  Indian  woman,  by  the  name  of  Susan  Bill,  was 
foand  dead  in  a  deep  mining  shaft  at  Mountain  City,  13  miles  from  reservation. 
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Upon  making  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  matter  amone  the  whites  at  Mountain  City, 
and  among  the  Indians  at  the  reservation,  I  was  unable  to  gather  any  facts  pointing 
to  any  particular  party  as  being  guilty  of  the  murder,  the  whites  claiming  that  the 
Indians  were  the  guilty  parties,  but  could  show  no  proof  to  establish  their  allega- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  not  only  strenuously  denied  being  guilty  of 
the  charge,  but  asserted,  with  equal  earnestness,  that  Susan  Bill  was  killed  oy  some 
white  man.  As  I  could  get  no  positive  information,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  was 
obliged  to  allow  the  matter  to  drop. 

INTOXICATION. 

The  love  for  strong  drink  and  the  playing  of  cards  are  two  social  evils  that  exist 
among  the  Indians  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  they  are  hard  to  overcome  or  en- 
tirely eradicate  from  among  them.  These  evils  have  been  the  curse  of  all  grades  of 
homanity  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  so  long  as 
men  exist.  The  only  practical  common-sense  effort  that  can  be  made  is  to  lessen 
these  evils  by  degrees,  for  an  attempt  at  a  sweeping  reform  in  any  one  or  both  of 
these  evils  only  results  in  a  failure  to  accomplisn  the  purpose  in  view.  Good  ex- 
amples by  the  whites  for  any  moral  purposes  are  more  effective  with  the  Indians 
than  moral  persuasions  followed  by  bad  examples. 

No  case  of  intoxication  has  occurred  upon  this  reservation,  but  several  have 
oc4:urred  at  Tuscarora  and  at  Elko.  Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
cases  of  intoxication  are  growing  less  and  less  every  year,  and  that  the  percentage 
of  drunkenness  among  Indians  is  much  less  than  among  the  same  number  of  white 
men.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  county  offlcitfls  to  put  a  stop  entirely  to  the  selling  of 
liquors  to  Indians,  as  it  is  only  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  beings,  such  as  China- 
men and  Greasers  (the  mixed  order  of  Mexicans)  that  sell  liquor  to  Indians.  The 
Chinamen  are  the  hardest  to  convict,  as  they  keep  it  secreted. in  their  low  dens  of 
infamy  and  disgusting  filth,  and  when  one  of  their  number  is  arrested  on  suspicion 
it  is  impossible  to  have  them  testify  against  each  other.  They  will  not  absolutely 
tell  the  truth  when  the  truth  will  convict  and  cause  punishment  to  be  vested  upon 
one  of  their  own  people.     •    •    • 

ADOPTING  citizens'  DRESS. 

All  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  adopted  citizens'  dress;  the  only  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  are  when  a  wandering  or  stray  Bannack  or  Snake  pays  us  a 
visit  from  the  Bruneaus. 

The  most  of  the  young  women  of  this  tribe  have  learned  during  the  past  year, 
through  the  untiring  zeal  of  Mrs.  John  S.  Mayhugh,  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  their 
own  garments,  and  to  make  sweet  yeast  bread  from  hop  yeast,  also  butter,  and  to 
keep  their  houses  and  wigwams  clean,  and  to  calculate  time  b^  their  clocks,  most  of 
the  lodges  having  clocks,  having  purchased  them  from  their  own  earnings.  This 
Mrs.  Mayhugh  has  done  without  the  hope  of  compensation  and  reward,  excepting 
that  flowing  from  a  conscientiousness  of  having  performed  an  act  of  love  for  her  less 
favored  sisters.  Many  of  their  dresses  are  made  and  fashioned  with  good  Judgment 
and  taste,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  prevailing  style  of  dress,  as  they  are  natural 
imitators.  Many  amusing  incidents  could  be  related  by  Mrs.  Mayhugh  in  her  experi- 
ence and  intercourse  with  these  daughters  of  the  mountains. 

The  Indians  are  fast  discarding  their  Indian  names  and  adopting  the  Christian  and 
surnames  of  the  whites.  I  have  taught  the  Indians  to  speak  of  each  other's  wives  as 
Mrs.  Bruno  John,  Mrs.  Black  Hat,  Mrs.  Nosey,  Mrs.  Captain  Sam,  Mrs.  George  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Elegant  Price,  Mrs.  Ruby  Bill,  &c.,  in  place  of,  as  heretofore,  my  squaw, 
Joe  Buck's  squaw,  &o. 

AREA  OF  RESERVATION. 

Having  noticed  some  criticism  from  respectable  quarters  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment m  setting  apart  large  areas  of  lands  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  this  matter  may  not  wholly  be  out  of  place  in  this  report,  so  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  this  reservation,  which  contains  243,200  acres  in  a  compact  farm  of  20 
miles  square.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  this  vast  tract 
is  of  any  value  for  a^cultural  or  pastoral  purposes.  To  demonstrate  this  fact  and 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  that  this 
seeming  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  allowing  a  few  hundred  In- 
dians to  occupy  so  much  of  tne  public  domain  to  the  exclusion  of  white  settlers  is 
unfounded,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  few  facts  to  dispel  this  poetic  illusion.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  reservation  does  contain  24:^,200  acres  of  land  it  is  also  true  that  there 
is  Dot  more  than  from  1,400  to  1,500  acres  that  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  kernel  crops, 
and  aboat  1,800  to  2,000  acres  for  hay  purposes  after  considerable  reclamation  work  has 
been  performed.     There  may  b©  aiao  ahont  from  .'^5,000  to  40,000  acres  of  toVeTaVA"^ 
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fair  pasture  land  for  summer  and  fall  use,  bnt  the  balance  of  this  laree  area  (200,000 
acres)  is  absolutely  worthless  for  any  purpose  except  as  the  home  of  the  coyote,  man- 
eater,  rattlesnake,  horned  toad,  centipede,  and  tarantula.  The  iron-bound  mountains 
on  the  immediate  east  of  the  reservation  buildings  and  the  lava  desert  plains  on  the 
west,  cut  up  with  deep  cafions  and  gorges,  make  up  the  major  portion  of  the  200,000 
acres  above  described.  The  only  pleasant  portion  of  the  reservation  to  look  upon  is 
along  the  Owyhee  for  a  distance  of  16  miles  from  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  the 
mountains  on  the  east,  flowing  to  the  northwest,  entering  the  low  lava  hills,  losing 
itself  as  it  were  in  the  deep  cafions,  where  it  seems  to  be  crowded  for  room  in  its  struggle 
for  exit  in  coursing  its  way  to  the  Snake,  thence  to  the  Columbia,  finally  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles. 

EMPLOYES. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  and  keep  good,  sober,  and  moral  employes  at  the 
reservation,  for  the  reason  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Grovernment  are  too  low  when 
compared  with  the  prevailing  rates  paid  for  the  same  kind  and  character  of  services. 
The  common  laborer  receives  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  Mechanics  or  skilled  laborers 
are  paid  from  $5  to  $6  per  day,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  engineers, 
macninists,  painters.  Sec. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  MAYHUGH, 
UniUd  States  Indian  Agents  Western  Shoshone  Agency ,  Nevada, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Headquarters  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Apaches, 

South  Forky  N,  Mex.,  August  15,  1883. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report,  with  accompa- 
nying statistics,  in  accordance  with  printed  instructions  received  urom  your  office, 
dated  July  13,  1883. 

THE  reservation. 

In  accordance  with  the  Executive  order  of  May  19,  1882,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Interior  Department  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  Lieuten- 
ant Cecil  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  was  detailed,  and  during  the  year  has  completed 
the  survey  of  the  exterior  lines  of  the  reservation,  a  large  number  of  the  Mescaleros 
accompanying  him,  building  stone  monuments,  blazing  trees,  and  thoroughly  mark- 
ing the  line  upon  the  ground.  At  Three  Rivers,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  res- 
ervation. Lieutenant  Cecil  discovered  that  township  10,  range  11  east  overlapped  the 
reservation  some  4^  miles.  As  this  township  had  been  subdivided  it  gave  settlers  a 
pretext  to  locate  on  the  Indian  farms  at  Three  Rivers,  and  several  locations  were 
made  thereon.  In  March  last,  when  I  acquainted  your  office  with  these  facts,  all  of 
said  township  was  promptly  withdrawn  from  further  settlement,  pending  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question.  I  mention  these  facts  for  the  reason  that  I  have  had  much 
trouble  with  the  Three  River  band  of  Mescaleros  to  keep  them  from  forcibly  ejecting 
the  settlers  from  their  lands,  assuring  them  that  the  Government  would  protect  their 
rights  and  remedy  the  error  of  the  Government  survey. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  visit  made  by  a  delegation  of  fifty  of  these 
Indians  to  the  tertio-millennial  celebration  at  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  in  July,  where  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  an  extended  talk  with  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  Congressman 
W.  M.  Springer,  Payson  and  Laird,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  As  this  was 
the  first  time  the  Mescaleros  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  anything  of  civilization, 
it  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  them;  and  to  the  gentlemen  named  above 
they  presented  their  claims  and  requests  for  a  patent  for  their  reservation.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  visit  to  Santa  F^  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  Indians.  They 
were  kindly  received  by  the  citizens,  and,  I  think,  returned  to  the  reservation  with  a 
better  idea  of  our  civilization  than  tney  have  heretofore  had. 

agricultural. 

The  Indians  have  made  rapid  progress  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year.  When 
I  first  came  to  the  Mescalero  Agency  there  was  not  a  single  Indian  who  could  plow ; 
now  there  are  20  of  them  who  can  handle  a  plow  in  a  skillful  manner.  I  estimate 
they  have  from  250  to  300  acres  of  land  in  com  this  year,  every  acre  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
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I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say  that  ahoat  one-half  of  this  land  is  rented  from  Dr.  J» 
H.  Blazer,  whose  mill  property  and  farm  lies  within  the  reservation  lines.  Being^ 
without  work  oxen  or  teams  to  break  land  for  the  Indians,  I  consented  to  the  Indiana 
renting  the  above  mentioned  land,  for  which  they  pay  one-third  of  the  crop. 

LAW  AND  ORDER. 

There  has  been  but  very  little  complaint  of  these  Indians  violating  any  law  dnring^ 
tbe  past  year.  The  Indian  **  Carpio  Monte/'  who  last  year  killed  Nicholas  Acosta,  and 
w«8  arrested  by  the  Indian  police  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States  marshal  for 
prosecution,  was  taken  before  the  United  States  court  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  at 
the  last  March  term.  The  case  of  this  Indian  was  presented  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  on  Indian  testimony  he  was  indicted,  and  on  Indian  testimony  before  a  jury  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hun^.  All  this  goes  to  demonstrate  that  these  In- 
dians can  and  will  punish  their  own  criminals. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  are  a  restless  and  turbulent  people,  and  require  firm 
goyemment ;  and  the  Indian  police  of  their  number  have,  during  the  entire  year, 
preserved  good  law  and  order  among  them.  The  manufacture  of  ^'Tiswin^'  and 
intoxication  has  been  entirely  unknown  during  the  year. 

The  depredations  committed  in  the  Rio  Pecos  and  Rio  Penasco  in  Lincoln  County, 
New  Mexico,  last  fall  and  winter,  was  the  work  of  two  Mescalero  renegades  and  a  small 
band  of  renegade  Comanches.  Last  November  these  Indians  attempted  to  visit  their 
families  at  the  agency ;  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indian  police,  and  the  next  day 
tbere^tter  nine  of  the  Indian  police  accompanied  Lieutenant  Gale,  of  the  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, in  pursuit  of  them.  The  Indians  captured  their  horses,  saddles,  and  blankets, 
which  were  afterwards  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  police. 

Finally,  to  show  you  that  these  "terrible  Apaches"  with  whom  the  Government 
has  had  so  much  trouble  are  acquiring  a  better  reputation,  10  of  their  number,  at 
the  request  of  General  McKenzie,  U.  S.  A.,  have  enlisted  and  are  attached  to  the  vari- 
ous cavalry  companies  in  Southern  New  Mexico,  and  have  gained  for  themselves  a 
good  reputation  for  reliability. 

MISSIONARY  AND  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Padre  Sombrano,  a  Catholic  missionary  of  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  has  vis- 
ited the  agency  in  the  interest  of  that  church,  and  has  baptized  173  of  these  Indians. 
He  is  the  only  missionary  ever  on  the  reservation. 

The  day  school  is  fast  becoming  a  creditable  institution  at  the  agency.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  visited  by  army  omcers  and  others  passing  through  the  agency,  and 
tney  speak  of  it  very  highly  and  are  agreeably  surprised  at  the  aptitude  of  the  Indian 
scholars  and  their  desire  to  learn. 

By  the  time  this  report  is  in  print  the  boarding  school  will  be  in  readiness  with  ac- 
commodations for  30  pupils. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

Dnring  the  past  year  I  have  expended  the  sum  of  |5,000  in  the  erection  of  buildinga 
for  the  agency.  There  is  now  a  good  dwelling-house  and  office  accommodations,  ware- 
house and  small  boarding  school,  and  by  another  spring,  when  I  will  plant  trees  and 
have  the  inclosures  completed,  this  agendy  will  begin  to  assume  an  air  of  respecta- 
bility and  look  somewhat  more  like  civilization.  The  Mescaleros  were  delighted 
with  these  improvements,  and  did  much  work  carrying  the  adobes,  &c.  They  say  now 
that  they  think  the  talk  of  moving  them  each  year  will  cease. 

SUPPLIES  AND  ISSUES. 

Supplies  of  excellent  quality  were  promptly  delivered  at  the  agency  by  consign- 
ment during  the  year.  While  the  quality  of  supplies  was  good  the  quantity  has  been 
entirely  insufficient  for  the  support  of  these  Indians.  The  annuity  goods  furnished 
by  your  office  have  been  first  class  in  every  particular,  and  the  quantity  in  my  opin- 
ion was  sufficient.  Subsistence  supplies  were  issued  each  week  on  Wednesdays,  the 
annuity  goods  being  issued  quarterly. 

physician's  report. 

W.  H.  Llkwkllyn,  Agent : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  notes  concerning  the  health  of  the 
Mescalero  Indians  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Although  the  number  of  cases  of 
illness  reported  in  this  period  is  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  it  does  not  represent 
t  less  degree  of  health,  as  I  believe  the  cases  were  not  fully  reported  before,  whila 
most  of  the  cases  in  the  latter  period  were  not  grave. 
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WiLXJAM  H-  H.  LLXWELLVX. 

ruJ«tf  >3«2tf«  Imdimm  AfmL 
TL*  CoMMih^ioyKB  or  Ijo^iajt  Affaiks. 


Ammrf0.  X.  Jfex..  jIb^ a«l  10,  ld33. 

8f£ :  In  e'/r/jplian<r«:  with  inetmctions  contained  in  DepArtment  cirrolar  letter 
dMU-A  Jaiy  IT^f  ir^i.  I  bare  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  mr  iveond  annaal  report  of 
Atfaim  at  the  Jicahlla  .Snbag»?ncy  for  the  &«eal  Teiu-  ending  jone  30,  l^BJ. 

The  laAt  e^nviui,  which  waa  taken  September  25,  IS^  showed  the  following  p<^iilA- 
iUm  of  the  tribe. 

Men 156 

Woinen 230 

hoyUf  of  achool  age 78 

OirU,  of  Nchool  age 49 

Children,  five  years  or  jonnger 234 

Total 747 

Tlii«  waa  no  doabt  a  very  correct  cenana,  as  there  was  a  good  opportnnity  to  count 
them,  and  every  effort  waa  naed  to  have  all  members  present  and  to  have  none  counted 
more  than  once.  The  list  of  names  now  shows  that  the  number  has  increased  some 
dnring  the  year,  and  gives  a  total  at  the  present  time  of  755. 

There  H^^ems  to  have  been  but  verv  little  sickness  among  the  tribe  dnring  the  year 
and  but  few  deaths,  almost  all  of  which  were  dnring  our  severe  winter. 

All  supplies  that  were  received  during  the  year  were  of  the  very  best  quality,  but 
the  amount  of  almost  every  article  was  so  limited  that  complaint  came  m>m  Indians 
on  evi;ry  side  both  relative  to  hunger  and  comfort.  Early  in  the  fall  they  began  to 
Inquire  when  they  would  receive  their  annuity  goods,  and  were  especially  anxious 
for  their  tenting,  as  the  tents  they  had  were  already  one  year  old  and  badly  worn, 
beNidf',N  many  families  having  absolutely  none,  and  every  appearance  of  a  hard  winter 
corning  upon  them.  All  the  annuities  that  were  received  were  very  late  in  reaching 
hi?ri%  HO  they  were  obliged  to  endure  about  half  of  our  exceedingly  severe  winter  with, 
J  may  say,  no  protection.  There  were  6,000  yards  of  tenting  estimated  for  to  furnish 
hem  protection,  for  which  we  anxiously  awaited,  but  not  one  yard  was  received ;  so 
^lie  entire  tribe  was  oblige<l  to  do  with  their  old  tents,  and  many  of  them,  as  I  have 
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ilready  stated,  were  obliged  to  live  under  »  pile  of  brush  of  their  own  crude  archi- 
tecture, while  the  biiow  buried  around  them  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  on  the  level,  and 
the  thermometer  standing  as  low  as  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero.  It  is  certainly 
wroug  for  a  govemmeut  to  pretend  it  is  coring  for  a  tribe  of  Indians  when  it  places 
tliuem  lu  snoh  a  country  and  under  such  circumstances  and  then  give  strict  instrno- 
tioDS  that  the  tribe  must  stay  inside  the  lines  simply  l>ecause,  as  people  state,  they 
ve  blessed  with  a  reservation  and  all  their  wants  cared  for  by  the  Government. 

Relative  to  the  subjects  of  agricultorei  education,  missionary  work,  &c.,  there  is 
vimply  nothing  to  be  said,  as  there  is  no  such  work  going  on.  It  is  true  they  have 
pkoted  a  few  small  pieces  of  com,  and  in  fact  all  that  could  be,  but  yet  it  is  so  little 
that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning  only  for  the  fact  of  giving  them  credit  for  trying  to 
do  anything  under  their  circumstances,  as  they  were  obliged  to  scratch  up  all  the 
groond  they  planted  by  means  of  a  few  old  hoes  and  shovels  they  chanced  to  have, 
then  carry  the  water  out  to  the  ground  in  buckets. 

Owing  to  the  consideration  that  the  instrnotions  from  the  Department  are  to  move 
this  tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Mesoalero  Reservation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  there 
they  may  receive  the  aid  from  the  Gk)vernment  which  is  necessary,  under  which  cir- 
eomgtanoes  I  am  certain  there  will  be  more  to  form  an  annual  report  out  of  one  year 
from  this  date.*  Trusting  that  oar  removal  may  meet  with  success,  and  that  it  may 
be  a  grand  step  towards  placing  these  Indians  in  a  condition  to  become  self-sustaining, 
aod  thereby  free  the  Government  from  the  burden  of  continuing  to  care  for  them  for 
years  in  the  future, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANK  W.  REED, 

Farmer  in  Charge, 

William  H.  H.  Llbwklltk, 

17.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Me$oalero  and  Jiearilla  Apaches. 


Navajo  Aobncy,  Fobt  Defiance,  Ariz., 

August  14,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  office  dated  July  13, 1883, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 188:3. 

Premising  that  I  did  not  take  charge  until  the  1st  of  January  last,  that  I  have  beeu 
without  adequate  assistance  to  perform  the  work  of  the  agency,  that  I  was  much  of 
the  time  without  funds,  that  the  labor  demanded  of  an  agent  here  under  present  con- 
ditions is  such  as  to  prevent  his  performing  any  of  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, I  will  say  that  this  report  must  needs  be  incomplete.  It  would  require  the  de- 
scriptive powers  of  a  Scott  or  a  Dickens  to  portray  the  wretched  condition  of  afiairs 
at  this  agency  in  language  such  as  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  it  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  never  saw  it. 

This  reservation  is  situated  on  the  elevated  table  land  known  as  the  Colorado 
plateau,  and  lies  partly  in  New  Mexico  and  partly'  in  Arizona.  It  is  about  105  miles 
square,  and  embraces  something  over  10,000  square  miles  of  the  most  wortlileBs  laud 
that  ever  laid  out  doors.  It  is  wholly  a,  sandstone  mesa  country,  with  occiisional 
patches  of  valley  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  the  rude  Indian  methods.  It  is 
almost  waterless,  in  fact  a  barren  rocky  desert.  What  water  does  exist  is  alkaline, 
and  nearly  all  of  it  is  such  as  any  well  regulated  animal  east  of  the  Rockies  would 
refuse  to  drink ;  still  it  is  the  only  kind  available  for  these  people  and  the  white 
workers  amongst  them.  Many  a  civilized  stomach  *'goes  back"  on  its  owner  on 
its  first  introduction  to  the  "sheep  water"  of  the  Navajo  country.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  almost  entirely  rock.  Rock  everywhere.  No  soil,  as  such,  simply  the 
sand  and  debris  accumalated  in  the  lower  spots  by  ages  of  erosion  and  the  action  of 
water  since  the  "early  days"  when  the  world  was  new.  An  Illinois  or  Iowa  or  Kan- 
sas farmer  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  assertion  that  you  could  raise  anything  in  the 
sandy  beds  which  form  tho  planting  grounds  of  this  people. 

Seventeen  thousand  Indians  manage  to  extract  their  living  (in  addition  to  the  mut- 
ton which  forms  the  staple  article  of  food)  from  these  spots,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
Government  aid.  If  they  were  not  the  best  Indians  on  the  continent  they  would  not 
do  it.  The  United  States  has  never  fulfilled  its  promises  made  to  them  by  treaty.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  it  never  will.  As  I  have  resigned  and  am  about  to  leave  here, 
and  will  probably  be  relieved  before  this  report  is  read,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  resum- 
ing my  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  and  speaking  plainly  of  the  gros8  wrongs 
perpetrated  by  the  Government  on  the  Navi^os  and  on  the  Navajo  Agency.  Whether 
that  treatment  is  due  to  ignorance,  malice,  or  neglect  it  is  time  something  wa^  done 

*The  remoTal  was  effected  in  October.    See  page  LXV  of  this  report. 
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to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  I  should  feel  lucking  in  the  performance  of  a  plain  daty 
if  I  failed  to  point  ont  a  few  of  them. 

The  character  of  the  conntry,  as  already  briefly  described,  makes  it  incnmbent  on 
these  Indians  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  their  flocks  for  a  Uveliho<Hl.  They  are 
pnrely  a  pastoral  people,  and  necessarily  so.  Their  sheep  and  goats  fnruish  their 
staple  food,  and  from  the  sale  of  wool  they  procure  the  other  necessaries,  flour,  sugar, 
and  coffee.     These  comprine  almost  their  entire  range  of  food  supplies. 

Heretofore  little  in  the  wa3'  of  aid  has  been  furnished  by  the  Government  for  the 
sick,  indigent,  and  helpless  Indians,  the  agent  being  compelled  to  see  them  suffer 
niuler  his  eyes  and  to  close  his  ears  to  their  requests,  or  else  supply  the  much-needed 
articles  at  his  own  expense.  Coming,  as  I  did,  fresh  from  business  life,  and  knowing 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  them,  I  for  a  time  did  my 
best  to  snpply  their  needs.  I  spent  some  f800  in  that  way.  I  thought  I  could  do  for 
the  United  States  what  I  could  for  any  honest  business  man,  tinn,  or  corporation  in 
the  country — that  is,  make  up  for  its  omissions;  and  that,  upon  proper  representa- 
tions, the  money  would  be  repaid.  I  found,  however,  that  the  United  States  does 
not  pay  anything  it  can  avoid.  I  was  compelled  to  stop  that,  of  course,  in  self- 
preservation.  How  any  man  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sufferings  I  witnessed  here 
last  winter — to  the  cries  of  hungry  women  and  children  whose  only  support  had  per- 
isheil,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  who  were  thus  deprived  of  all  means 
of  livelihood — puzzles  me.  But  that  impersonal  myth,  the  Government,  neither  sees 
nor  hears  these  things;  and  if  any  of  its  officers  has  humanity  enough  in  him  to  heed 
them,  he  pays  the  expenses.  I  do  not  state  this  for  my  own  benefit.  I  shall  not  be 
here  when  any  action  is  had  on  thepe  matters,  if  it  ever  is.  What  I  have  done  is 
done.  The  money  it  cost  me  is  dead  loss.  An  institution  which  does  not  fultill  its 
written  obligations  cannot  be  expected  to  sustain  its  officers  in  an  action  dictated  b^ 
any  such  weak  sentiment  as  humanity.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  indi- 
Tidual  who  has  to  wrestle  with  this  work  hereafter,  I  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to 
the  need  of  strengthening  his  hands  and  of  sustaining  him  in  doing  the  right. 

When  I  came  here  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  hay  or  grain  at  this  agency ;  there  was 
not  an  ounce  of  provisions  of  any  kind  for  issue;  the  thermometer  ranged  as  low  as 
2(P  below  zero  (and  we  are  over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea);  there  was  not  a  horse  that 
could  walk  2  miles  without  falling  down  from  sheer  fatigue  caused  by  hunger  and 
age,  and  I  was  compelled  to  buy  food  for  them  at  my  own  expense  rather  tlian  see 
them  die  of  starvation.  This  at  an  agency  for  17,000  people.  There  was  not  a  house 
that  would  keep  out  the  snow  or  the  rain.  The  roofs  leaked,  the  water  ran  in  on  the 
floors  (the  floors  are  below  the  level  of  the  ground).  In  a  word,  the  agent  and  em- 
ployes who  were  to  lift  up  these  people  to  a  higher  plane,  to  cariy  out  the  civilizing 
Solicy  of  the  Government,  were  expected  to  live  in  a  lot  of  abandoned  adobe  huts,  con- 
emned  by  special,  regular,  and  annual  reports  as  unfit  to  live  in  fifteen  years  ago,  con- 
demned by  every  one  who  has  ever  seen  them  since,  and  repeatedly  damned  by  all  who 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy  them.  They  are  full  of  vermin  and  utterly  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  I  have  had  to  tie  my  children  in  chairs  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water, 
on  the  floors,  in  mid-winter.  I  have  seen  my  wife,  a  delicate  lady,  and  who  was  at 
that  time  nursing  a  baby,  walking  around  with  wet  feet  on  the  floors  of  the  agent's 
palatial  quarters  in  a  freezing  atmosphere,  and  there  wasu't  a  dry  room  or  a  warm 
room  in  the  house.  I  have  seen,  as  soon  as  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  the  snakes 
come  out  of  the  walls  of  those  same  palat  ial  quarters.  Yon  ^YODder  we  kick.  Of  course 
we  do.  I  sent  my  family  away  ana  sent  in  my  resignation  (the  first  time)  in  June 
because  I  felt  that  the  conditions  nevei'  would  be  bettered.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Government  would  pay  any  more  attention  to  the  matter  now  than  it  has 
heretofore.  Through  all  the  weary  years  since  this  agency  was  located  here  those  " 
who  did  this  work  before  me  have  begged,  pleaded,  implored  for  a  place  to  live  in, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Why  don't  the  Government  give  an  agent  here  as  good  a  shel- 
ter as  it  gives  a  mule  at  Fort  Wingatef 

I  was  told  repeatedly  by  influential  and  well-meaning  friends,  verbally  and  by 
letter,  to  "'hold  on,"  "be  patient,"  ''we  can't  do  it  all  in  a  month,"  *'just  wait  till 
Confess  meets,"  &c.  You  have  heard  it  all  repeatedly.  The  meeting  of  Congress 
would  have  been  very  consoling,  no  doubt,  had  I  buried  one  of  my  loved  ones  as  the 
result  of  this  experiment.  My  family  is  not  enduring  this  now,  thank  God;  but  the 
conditions  are  rot  bettered  a  bit  (only  that  the  weather  is  warmer),  and  the  family 
of  the  agency  physician  is  putting  up  with  it  in  the  hope  that  something  will  be 
done.  I  predict  they  won't  stand  it  all  next  winter.  "Wait  till  Congress  meets." 
Wait  until  an  indifterent  Congress  gets  good  and  ready,  and  if  this  one  doesn't  wait 
for  the  next.     But  don't  forget  to  wait.    The  same  old  song  for  the  Indian,  too. 

Last  winter  I  promised  the  Indians  I  would  go  amongst  them  and  visit  the  portions 

of  their  country  which  I  had  never  seen.     I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  an  agent's 

duty  to  make  himself  personally  familiar  with  the  entii*e  country  covered  by  his 

Indians;  to  know  their  wants,  their  habits,  their  resources,  the  climatic  conditions; 

tlie  amount  and  kinds  of  stock  owned  by  them*,  the  number  of  families,  the  number 
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of  children  of  school  age.  In  short,  an  agent  onght  to  know  his  Indians.  These 
hdianM  range  over  not  only  the  conntry  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  reserva- 
tion as  defined  on  the  maps,  bnt  far  into  the  adjoining  lands.  They  are  fonnd  to  the 
•onth  <»f  Ziifii,  as  far  east  as  th«  Rio  Grande,  on  the  north  in  Colorado  and  Dtah,  and 
to  tlie  west  as  far  as  the  Little  Colorado,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  main 
Colorado.  Many  dispntes  have  arisen  l»etween  them  and  the  surrounding  whites. 
Many  are  rankling  to-day.  The  Navajos  cover  more  than  15,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. 

When  I  announced  my  intention  of  visiting  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  of 
examining  into  all  the  matters  of  interest  to  them,  it  was  joyfully  roceive<l  by  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  whites,  who  had  been  patiently  waiting  fir  some  authori- 
tative determination  of  the  questions  so  long  unsettled.  Fifteen  thousand  square 
niles  of  mountain  conntry  is  a  good  deal  of  ground  for  any  one  man  to  cover,  in  the 
kvr  breathing  spells  one  gets  while  doing  the  clerical  work  for  17,000  nomadic 
Indians,  in  quadruplicate.  I  managed  to  make  fourteen  trips  amongst  the  tribe 
dnring  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  in  spite  of  the  onerous  conditions 
place<Tupon  me  by  Congress;  but  in  nenyini^  an  agent  for  these  Indians  any  clerical 
issistance,  that  body  prevents  his  performing  any  of  the  higher  duties  of  his  office 
almost  as  effectually  as  if  it  forbade  his  doing  so. 

I  have  had  no  police.  Navajos  cannot  be  had  for  any  such  sura  as  $5  a  month. 
The  right  to  fix  the  pay  of  police  should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  not  be  arbitrarily  named  by  men  who  have  no  conception  of  the  duties  required. 
I  have  had  to  go  after  red  horse-thieves  and  white;  to  remove  unlawful  traders  from 
the  reserve;  to  recover  stolen  stock ;  to  chase  criminals;  and  to  do  it  all  myself— be 
agent,  clerk,  chief  of  police  and  entire  force,  hostler,  courier,  everything,  to  be  able 
to  cope  with,  single-banded,  and  to  wisely  treat  all  the  questions  arising  between 
17,000  Indians  and  their  white  neighbors;  and  to  )>ersonall^  watch  over  and  guard 
every  item  of  Government  property  at  the  agency  while  doing  this;  in  a  word,  to  be 
(were  it  possible)  a  hundred  miles  from  here  settling  a  dispute,  and  to  be  quietly 
making  up  papers  and  guarding  the  dish  cloths  and  tin  cups  at  the  same  moment. 

The  reservation  lines  have  never  been  surveyed.  Oh !  how  often  I  have  written 
those  words.  And  how  much  they  mean  to  the  man  in  charge  here.  How  in  the 
world  am  I  to  be  always  right  on  questions  of  jurisdiction,  guarding  this  immense 
tract  with  its  restless  occupants?  Must  an  agent  continue  to  assume  (as  I  have  had 
to)  that  the  reservation  is  right  where  be  happens  to  bef  There  isn't  a  mark  on  the 
ground. 

This  work  is  a  bricks- without-straw  task  all  the  way  through.  If  a  man  has  the 
n  ental  and  physical  qualities  demanded,  the  patience  to  endure,  he  can  take  those  to 
a  much  better  market — and  he  need  not  travel  far.  Any  man  who  fills  the  bill  here 
is  worth  ^,000  a  year  ^^and  found.'*  He  is  entitled  to  a  ^ood,  comfortable  house  to 
live  in,  furnished :  at  least  as  good  as  an  ordinary  mechanic  occupies  ^'in  the  States.'' 
I  do  not  believe  the  Government  will  get  the  right  man  for  less.  It  could  not  keep 
me  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less.  But  I  consider  myself  ^*  discharged,  cured."  I  plead 
f«»r  the  future  worker  in  this  field. 

The  Government  ought  to  do  something  for  the  development  of  water  on  this  res- 
ervation. There  are  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
oeefls  of  B  few,  and  where,  I  think,  a  small  sum  properly  expended  would  develop 
sufficient  water  to  irrigate  considerable  land.  In  other  places  wat^^r  has  cut  a  chan- 
nel through  the  loose  sandy  soil,  into  which  it  finally  sinks,  until  the  present  beds  of 
the  little  streams  are  30,  40  feet  below  their  former  levels.  These  places  are  aban- 
doned. Suitable  dams  would  cause  them  to  become  productive  by  enabling  the 
Indians  to  irrigate,  and  induce  the  natives  to  make  permanent  homes. 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  freed  some  twenty  persons  from  slavery.  A  regular  slave 
system  has  been  in  active  operation  amongst  these  Indians  from  time  immemorial.  I 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  slaves  are  descendants  of  war  captives  and  of 
persons  sold  into  slavery  from  other  tribes.  The  original  bondsmen  were  Utes,  Co- 
maDches,  Apaches,  Moquis,  Jemez,  and  fi'oin  other  tribt  s.  Some  were  Mexicans  cap- 
tared  io  infancy.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  three  hundred  slaves  in  the 
bands  of  the  tribe.  My  plan  was  to  prevent  any  concert  of  action  in  opposition  to 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  by  taking  each  clan  or  gens  and  dealing  with  it  singly.  By 
iodicionsly  fostering  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  I  found  existing  between  them,  I 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  doing  my  work  without  open  resistance,  although  some 
pretty  violent  talk  was  indulged  in;  and  I  was  paid  a  visit  one  day  by  forty  of  the 
worst  in  the  tribe,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  prepared  for  a  fight.  I  carried  my  point, 
however,  and  freed  the  very  slaves  they  swore  they  would  not  surrender.  This  work 
onght  to  continue.     Slavery  should  be  eradicated. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  the  agency,  numerous  complaints  came  to  me  in  reference  to 
horse  stealing  by  the  Indians.  I  set  myself  to  work  to  stop  it,  and  by  active  measures 
and  doing  my  work  in  person  I  have  been  able  to  do  something  toward  that  end.  I 
have  taken  away  from  the  Indiana  forty-aix  head  of  stolen  horses  and  ovex  ^ve\i\\ii- 
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dred  sheep.  Of  tlie  horses,  fourteen  were  returned  to  their  owners;  and  of  the  sheep, 
all  hut  thirty-two.  The  halance  of  the  horses  and  the  thirty-two  sheep  were  sold  at 
puhlic  auction,  under  instructions  from  your  office,  after  heing  advertised  for  three 
months  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  proceeds,  after  defraying 
expenses,  beinj(  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer  of  Apache  County,  Arizona,  by 
the  justice  of  the  peace  who  made  the  sale. 

The  agency  farm  was  abandoned  this  season  for  the  dual  reason  that  we  were  with- 
out proper  implements  to  work  it  and  that  I  am  of  the  belief  that  Guvcrument  farms 
on  Indian  reHervations  are  not  the  best  thing  for  the  Indians.  The  ground  was  turned 
over  to  the  Indians,  being  divided  into  plots  for  them ;  and,  under  the  intelligent 
supervision  of  the  agency  farmer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Falcs,  the  water  from  Bonito  Creek  wa« 
conducted  to  the  right  spot  and  the  whole  farm  systematically  irrigated.  The  result 
is  as  fine  a  field  of  corn  (Indian)  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
melons  and  pumpkins. 

The  wool  clip  this  year  will  amount  to  about  800,000  pounds.  The  wool  does  not 
come  up  to  it«  usual  standard  this  season  in  either  quantity  or  quality.  Thedecrease 
in  quantity  is  attributed  to  the  very  heavy  loss  of  sheep  during  the  severe  winter  of 
l882-'83.  Many  of  the«e  poor  people  lost  every  head  of  sheep  they  had.  Some  lost 
50  per  cent.  One  man  I  know  who  had  a  flock  of  one  thousand  head  saved  but 
thirteen.  Losst-s  of  two,  three,  and  five  hundred  were  frequent.  The  fiber  this  sea- 
son is  neither  so  long  nor  so  une  as  usual.  The  method  of  shearing  amongst  the 
Navajos  is  crude,  barbarous,  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  They  catcli  a  sheep  and 
throw  him  down,  the  shearer  sitting  on  the  animal  or  holding  it  in  any  manner  to 
suit  his  convenience.  He  pmceeds  to  hack  (rather  than  clip)  the  wool  from  it  with 
a  case  knife,  a  piece  of  tin.  or  any  other  instrument  which  can  be  whetted  on  a  piece 
of  sandstone.  The  r&sult  is,  the  sheep  is  sheared  in  chunks,  so  to  speak;  and  i  ot 
half  the  wool  is  realized  that  should  l>e.  The  fleeces  will  not  average  more  than  a 
pound  apieo#^.  The  wool  is  never  washed.  Navajo  sheep  uie  very  **  scrubby."  The 
bucks  are  )>ermitted  to  ri.n  with  the  flocks  the  year  round.  No  care  is  taken  of  them 
other  than  to  keep  them  from  straying  from  1  he  herd.  In  a  flock  of,  say,  five  hundred, 
one  will  see  a  hundretl  and  fifty  bucks.  Goats  and  sheep  breed  togetner  to  some  ex- 
tent, strange  as  it  may  seem.  The  result  of  such  shiftless,  improvident  methods  is 
easily  apparent  to  any  thinking  pernon.  They  have  too  many  bheep.  The  number 
could  be  reductd  fully  one-half  (1  believe,  two-thirds)  with  benefit  to  the  tribe.  It 
has  been  urged  that  they  be  encouraged  to  reduce  the  number  by  the  introduction  of 
K.:int'  blooded  bucks  and  by  issuing  of  the  product  to  such  of  the  Indians  as  proved 
dr«*erving  and  who  were  willing  to  improve  their  condition  and  methods;  they  being 
required  to  lake  care  of  the  high  grade  stock  and  to  use  their  present ''  scrub  "  animals 
for  food  until  the  desired  object  vas  obtained.  The  rosnlr.  would  he  a  better  grade 
of  wool,  plenty  of  grass  (such  as  it  is)  for  the  reduced  number  where  now  there  ia 
very  scant  picking ;  six,  eight,  and  ten  pounds  of  wool  to  the  fleece  instead  of  a  scant 
pound,  as  at  present ;  better  wool,  and  consequently  better  prices  for  it.  Out  of  all 
this  would  grow  the  care  of  stock,  shelter  for  them  in  winter,  selection,  the  idea  of 
accumulation,  permanent  homes,  desire  for  education,  education  itself,  and  ultimate 
civilization. 

I  think  this  would  bring  with  it  the  turning  of  the  excessive  amount  of  horses  and 
ponies  they  have  into  cattle,  with  it«  consequent  benefits.  They  have  an  enormona 
number  of  useless  ponies;  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  needs.  One  Indian  I  know 
(and  he  is  a  young  man,  too)  has  over  four  hundred  head.  These  animals  are  coo- 
saming  grass  aud  wator  that  ought  to  be  raising  beef  or  mutton.  And  the  continued 
use  of  them  only  tends  to  confirm  their  owner  in  habits  of  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence. As  the  Navajos  measure  a  man's  wealth  by  the  number  (regardless  of  quality) 
of  horses  he  has,  a  radical  clisnge  in  their  modes  of  thought  must  be  brought  about 
before  much  improvenient  can  be  made  in  this  regard ;  but  it  can  be  done  by  persist- 
ent effort  I  feel  sure. 

The  agency  school  was  conducted  during  the  past  seatton  under  contra't  with  Dr, 
H.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  was  in  oper- 
ation at  the  time  I  took  charge,  with  an  a(  tendance  of  about  BO  pupils.  It  was  managed 
as  an  industrial  boarding  school,  though  no  system  of  teaching  industrial  occupa- 
tions was  in  operation  or  could  be  uuder  the  conditions  existing.  This  was  owing  to 
the  usual  failure  of  the  United  States  to  perform  its  agreements  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  work.  The  Government,  by  its  failure,  compelled  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  an  unfinished  building,  without,  suitable  appliaTtces;  without  even  a  wood- 
shed or  a  water  closet;  with  a  roof  on  its  kitchen  and  dining  room  that  was  about  .as 
good  as  a  sieve  as  a  protection  (it  certainly  was  no  better);  satM  everything  almost 
that  was  needed  f -r  success  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  Make  bricks  without  straw,  ye 
workers  in  this  field.  "Wait  for  Congress,"  and  keep  on  waiting,  hut  assure  as 
you  dfy  youMl  get  **ltft."  The  school  is  not  a  success  thus  far,  and  the  Unit^Ml  States 
Government  is  to  blame. 

We  bare  a  s/ftw-miJl,  ivbich  I  am  told  cost  |10,000  to  place  in  position.     The  only 
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eovering  for  this  valnable  and  iisefnl  machinery  is  the  sky.  It  lies  there  exposed  to 
the  snow  and  the  rain,  to  the  sandstorm  and  the  blizzard,  rusting,  rotting,  and  with 
I  fine  forest  of  pine  timber  within  rifle  shot.  I  have  begged,  implored,  clamored  for 
money  to  cover  its  nakedness.  It  makes  me  angry  every  time  I  look  at  it.  I  have 
offered  to  start  it  np  at  my  own  expense  (the  money  to  be  refunded  to  me)  and  to  net 
|500  a  month  to  this  tribe  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  United  States.  This, 
too,  mnst  "wait  for  Congress.''    It  may  be  law,  but  it  isn't  business. 

The  interest  I  take  in  this  work  is  my  only  reanon  for  stating  these  matters.  The 
indifference,  the  neglect  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Qovernment  in  regard  to 
thin  important  work,  is  not  conducive  to  serenity  of  disposition.  I  have  found  in  the 
boDorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  your  office  a  most  earnest  desire  to  do  all 
that  was  possible  to  elevate  this  people.  The  history  of  mankind  shows  that  the 
idvancee  from  barbarism  to  civilization  have  been  by  a  series  of  bt«tps  or  jumps  rather 
than  by  a  gradual  forward  movement.  The  Navajos  have  been  standing  still,  in  a 
transition  period,  for  some  time.  The^'  are  ready  for  a  jump.  Shall  it  be  a  forward 
ODef  It  can  be  made  so  by  wise  action,  and  where  they  set  their  feet  when  they 
alijrht  there  they  will  remain  for  a  time.  If  this  generation  is  given  the  proper  im- 
pulse the  next  will  be  a  wealth-producing  factor  in  the  civilizatiou  of  the  Southwest. 

Congress  ought  to  do  something  to  enable  such  of  these  Indians  as  are  willing  and 
of  the  right  caliber  to  take  up  land  without  being  compelled  to  pay  for  it^  It  ought 
to  devise  means  to  protect  them  against  l>eing  swindled.  I  know  a  most  deserving 
Indian  who  selected  a  ranch  one  hundred  miles  from  the  reservation  twelve  years  ago. 
He  has  live<l  there  ever  since  quietly,  has  raised  seven  children,  has  built  a  house  and 
corral.  Four  years  ago  he  went  to  Santa  Y6  to  get  a  title  to  his  land.  He  paid  some 
•coondrel  $160  for  a  worthless  paper,  the  man  representing  himself  as  the  United  States 
land  agent.  I  reported  these  facts  and  sent  the  paper  the  Indian  had  received  from 
thiti  swindler  to  your  office,  but  nothing  was  done.  That  sort  of  work  discourages 
others  who  are  willing  and  who  have  both  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  become  inde- 
pendent men. 

The  Navajos  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  independent,  self-reliant  Indians  we 
have;  and  I  believe  that  in  native  shrewdness  and  intellect  they  are  superior  to  any 
other  tribe  in  the  country.     They  are  all  armed  and  well  armed. 
I  am,  very  respccttully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  RIORDAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PuKBLO  Indian  Aqbnct, 

Santa  7'V,  AugMt  8,  188:). 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  tirst  annual  report  for 
the  A.  D.  1883,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  Pueblo  of  Znfti  is  in  good  health.  Its  crops  are  very  promising ;  has  a  very  good 
stock  of  sheep,  cows,  horses,  goats,  and  donkeys ;  works  wool,  and  its  crops  depend 
on  rain.     It  is  unclean  and  superstitious,  but  inclined  to  learn. 

The  Pueblo  of  Acoma  is  in  good  health.  Its  crops  are  not  very  good  on  account  of 
drongbt;  owns  a  good  numberof  sheep,  cows,  horses,  and  donkeys.  It  is  industrious, 
works  wool  for  its  clothing,  improves  in  its  habits,  and  is  disposed  to  learn. 

The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  well.  Has  good  crops;  owns  auite  a  numberof  all  sorts  of 
animals,  which  it  cares  for  with  careful  attention.  It43  habits  seem  to  imx>rove,  and 
ft  welcomcM*  education. 

The  Pueblo  of  Isleta  is  well.  'Its  crops,  under  the  immediate  irrigation  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  grow  abundantly.  It  raises  com,  wheat,  beans,  pease,  oats,  neautiful  grapesi 
apples,  peaches,  Ac,  It  has  a  considerable  numberof  animals — the  fruit  of  its  indus- 
try.    It  is  improving  its  habits,  and  highly  appreciates  education. 

The  Pueblo  of  Sandia  owns  very  good  lands  along  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
raises  fruit  and  grain  enough  to  live.  It  has  some  animals.  It  does  not  show  any 
noticeable  sign  of  improvement,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  fanatic  disposition.  It 
is  in  good  health. 

The  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  has  very  good  crops  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande;  raises 
many  kinds  of  fruits,  grain;  grows  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  donkeys,  and 
works  wool.  It  is  superstitious  and  ignorant,  but  promises  to  learn.  The  smali-poz 
was  there,  bnt  has  utterly  disappeared  already. 

The  Pueblo  of  Zia  plants  little.  It  enjoys  good  health,  and  has  a  considerable 
nnrnber  of  animals.     It  is  8upei*stitiouH  and  unclean,  but  promises  to  learn. 

The  Pneblo  of  Jemes  owns  a  rich  soil  and  has  very  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds.  It 
possesses  a  good  stock  of  animals,  and  is  well.  Its  habits  are  antiquated,  supersti- 
tions, immornl,  and  ignorant;  It  ia  disobedieut  and  lazy. 
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The  Pueblo  of  Sau  Felipe  raises  grain  aud  many  sorts  of  frnits,  enjoys  perfect 
Lealthf  and  owns  some  animals.     It  is  babitualiy  superstitious,  but  wants  to  learn. 

Tbe  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  is  a  large  one,  having  extensive  and  beautiful  lands, 
and  a  great  number  of  animals.  It  raises  an  abundance  of  grain,  is  in  good  health, 
and  its  habits  are  filthy,  fanatic,  and  immoral.     It  is*slow  almnt  education. 

The  Pueblo  of  Cochiti  raises  a  great  deal  of  all  sorts  of  grain  ;  works  pottery,  has 
good  herds  of  horses  and  donkeys.     It  is  filthy  aud  imnioriu.  but  favors  education. 

The  Pueblo  of  San  Ildefouso  is  a  very  hmall  one ;  most  oi  its  lands  are  owned  by 
the  whites,  who  have  obtained  them  by  purchase  It  has  draught  animals,  raises 
enough  for  its  living,  is  obedient,  aud  wishes  to  learn.  The  small-pox  has  killed  about 
thirty  of  its  little  ones  lately. 

The  Pueblo  of  Pojoaque  is  almost  extinct.  It«  best  lands  have  been  sold  to  the 
whites  and  the  few  remaining  Indians  hardly  live.    They  are  well. 

The  Pueblo  of  Nam b^  owns  good  lands  and  is  well.  It  is  lazy,  antiquated,  and 
superstitious.     It  scarcely  lives,  but  seems  to  favor  eduration. 

The  Pueblo  of  San  Juan  is  a  large  one,  has  good  lands,  grows  horses,  donkeys,  and 
a  few  cattle.  It  works  pottery  for  sale.  The  small-pox  has  found  its  way  to  this 
Pueblo  and  made  victims  of  all  those  whose  parents  did  not  believe  in  vaccination, 
on  account  of  their  stale  superstitions.  It  is  very  disobedient,  abides  by  its  old  habits, 
and  wants  to  keep  them. 

The  Pueblo  of  Picuris  is  small,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  has  been  sold  to 
the  whites.  It  has  very  few  animals  and  its  habits  are  tilthy,  vicious,  and  retrograded. 
It  is  not  inclined  to  learn. 

The  Pueblo  of  Taos  owns  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  on  the  lap  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  at  the  gap  of  the  CaQon  of  Taos  River.  The  small -pox  is  there  now,  and  has 
wrought  a  great  havoc.  These  Indians  are  superstitious,  fanatic,  and  vicious,  being 
yet  in  their  old  darkness,  and  go  more  on  their  estufas  (secret  chambers)  than  on 
education,  but  some  inclination,  however,  can  be  seen  in  them  for  education. 

The  Pueblo  of  Tesnque  is  small  and  its  soil  very  dry;  raises  very  little;  owns  some 
cows,  horses,  and  donkeys.     Its  habits  are  antiquated  and  cares  not  for  morality. 

The  Pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  is  very  poor,  fighting  always  among  itself,  and  its 
habits  are  unclean  aud  superstitions.     In  its  disposition  bad  and  lazy. 

There  arc  three  schools  under  my  care ;  one  at  Znfii,  one  at  Laguna,  and  one  at 
Jemes.  These  are  supported  by  the  Government  partly,  and  pariiy  by  the  Presby- 
terian church.  The  teachers  at  these  schools  have  to  struggle  with  the  laziness  and 
little  application  of  the  Indians;  progress,  however,  is  there  visible. 

I  would  wish  to  have  been  more  concise  in  this  report,  but  toiihl  not,  as  I  had  to 
refer  to  every  Pueblo,  ever  so  slightly.  From  the  time  1  took  charge  of  this  agency 
I  have  visited  the  Pueblos,  spoken  to  the  Indians  of  each  respectively,  antl  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  them  understand  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  life.  I  have 
patiently  noticed  their  actual  condition,  habits,  and  disposition,  and  I  would  con- 
sider myself  happy,  if,  with  the  aid  of  Providence  and  the  Government,  I  could  see 
these  Indians  respect  the  moral  law  and  social  order,  as  well  as  make  them  nnder- 
stand  the  love  aud  fidelity  that  each  husband  ought  to  have  for  his  wife,  and  vice 
versa;  the  duty  of  parents  to  bring  up  and  care  for  their  children  properly,  and, 
above  all,  to  appreciate  and  care  for  the  virtue  of  their  maidens. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PEDRO  SANCHEZ, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0MMI8810NKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York  Indian  Agkncy, 

Randolph,  Aagust  20,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  thia 
agency. 

The  year  past  has  been  an  uneventful  one  with  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge.  Crope 
have  been  good,  and  the  Indians  have  been  generally  well  sup]>1ied  with  subsistence 
from  the  products  of  their  own  farms.  Some,  however,  work  ofi'  the  reservation,  and, 
for  such  as  desire  to  do  so,  plenty  of  work  is  found  at  good  wages. 

A  good  demand  exists^  and  is  growing  constantly,  for  the  services  of  Indian  girls  as 
cooks  and  ho  use  bold  assistants  in  the  best  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservations. 
Such  especially  are  sought  after  as  have  had  a  course  of  training  in  the  industrial 
schools.  Good  wages  are  i>aid  them  and  they  soon  become  very  ethcient.  Many  In- 
dian parents  fully  appreciate  the  advantage  to  their  daughters  of  residing  for  a  time 
in  white  families, 'anci  progress  in  housekeeping  among  them  is  very  noticeable  from 
*i: ,  nractice.  If  it  were  more  common  for  the  Indian  boys  to  work  for  w^hite  farmers 
/  seasons  each  before  undertaking  farmiu^  on  their  owu  account,  I  think  their 
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improvement  in  agriculture  would  be  luore  rapid.     And  yet  they  are  makiog  constfuit 
progres8. 

Daring  the  year  a  number  of  stump  macUines  have  been  procured  for  the  Seneca 
lodians,  uy  direction  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs.  These  have 
proved  a  ^eat  help  to  the  Indians.  They  are  kept  in  almost  constant  use,  and  many 
fields,  which  before  were  tilled  with  large  numbers  of  unsightly  stumps,  are  now 
smooth,  and  the  whole  surface  is  brought  into  cultivation. 

Many  of  the  Indian  \^omen  keep  up  the  old  custom  of  working  in  the  fields,  plant- 
iu^,  hoeing,  aud  harvesting,  either  alone  or  with  the  male  members  of  the  family. 
But  among  the  more  advanced  this  practice  is  rapidly  becomiug  obsolete,  and  as  the 
women  learn  the  art  of  housekeeping  more  perfectly,  they  find  their  time  fully  occu- 
pied with  household  matters,  and  abandon  the  field  work  to  the  men. 

The  tight  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians  has  been  kept  up 
dariu^  the  past  year.  But  the  work  of  suppressing  this  evil  is  truly  Herculean.  The 
ippetite  is  so  strong  in  many  cases  that  the  victim  will  procure  the  drink  at  any  cost, 
ndtoo  many  st^ud  ready  to  furnish  it.  Fine  and  imprisonment  are  risked  unhesi> 
totingly,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  is  such  that 
botfew  can  be  punished. 

The  schools  upon  the  various  reservations  in  my  charge  have  in  general  been  well 
sastained  through  the  year,  ami  the  attendance  has  been  good. 

Upon  the  whole  I  think  very  satisfactory  progress  is  beiug  made  by  these  Indians 
toward  that  citizenship  which  they  all  look  upon  as  inevitable  at  some  not  very  dis- 
tftDt  time. 

Very  respectfully, 

BENJ.  G.  CASLER, 

Unittd  States  Indian  Agent 

The  COMMLSSIONKR  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


North  Carolina  Chrroker  Agency, 

Nantahalah.N,  C,  August  20y  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Indian  service  of  this 
agency. 

One  thousaud  members  of  this  tribe  live  within  the  Qualla  boundary  situate  in  the 
counties  of  Swain  and  Jackson,  North  Carolina:  these  are  mainly  of  full  blood.  In 
the  counties  of  Graham  and  Cherokee  about  600  reside,  half  of  whom  are  full  blood, 
and  the  other  half  being  more  or  less  mixed.  In  the  counties  of  Buncombe,  Yancy, 
Madison,  and  Clay,  are  near  400,  none  of  whom  are  of  full  blood. 

The  Qualla  boundary  contains  about  50,000  acres,  mostly  mountain  land.  Through 
it  pass  two  beautiful  streams  — Ocona  Lnfty  and  Sooo.  Along  their  banks  and  at  their 
eonfiuence  some  fine  bottom  land  is  situated,  nearly  all  of  which  is  under  cultivation, 
and  yields  abundantly  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oat«,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables.  The 
mountain  portion  of  this  land,  which  is  by  far  the  greater  portion,  is  an  excellent 
range  for  rattle  and  sheep.  The  Indians,  however,  are  but  little  benefited  by  this,  as 
only  a  few  of  them  own  stock  except  for  farming  and  dairy  purposes.  The  mountain 
portion  also  has  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber  on  it. 

These  Indians  own  about  30,000  acres  in  detached  tracts  outside  of  the  Qualla 
boundary,  the  larger  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  counties  of  Cherokee  and  Graham, 
much  of  which  is  occupied  and  cultivated  by  them.  The  title  for  these  lands  is  hela 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  trust  for  the  tribe.  Some  of  these  lands 
have  been  entered  by  white  men  and  are  now  occupied  by  them,  they  claiming  that 
the  grantor  to  the  Indians  had  never  acquired  a  title  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  same.  This  has  thrown  a  cloud  upon  the  title  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  has  given  them  much  annoyance. 

The  condition  of  the  persons  composing  this  tribe  compares  favorably  with  their 
white  neighbors.  There  are  nine  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  full-blood  Indians,  in  this 
band,  who  **  break  the  bread  of  life '^  each  Sabbath  to  well-attended  congreffationa 
at  some  eight  or  nine  different  point-s.  Denominationally  they  are  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist. Well-attended  Sabbath  schools  usually  precede  church  services.  They  use  no 
instmment  of  music  in  their  churches,  the  human  voices  constituting  this  part  of  their 
devotion,  which  is  rendered  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  Among  them  there  are  some 
intelligent  minds,  and  had  they  enjoyed  our  civilization  earlier  would  probably  now 
have  been  occupying  higher  spheres  in  life;  but  what  the  fathers  have  failed  to 
achieve  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  among  the  children  of  the  present  generation, 
who  are  now  enjoying  excellent  educational  advantages,  through  the  beneficent  acta 
of  Congress,  and  a  fund  of  their  own  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  wise  forethought 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Of  the  members  of  this  tribe  there  /«  only  one  demented  peraou,  and  soicidA  \% 
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seldom  if  ever  heard  of  among  them.  The  physical  condition  of  this  people  may  be 
regarded  as  at  a  standstill,  and  the  increase,  especially  among  the  full  bloods,  is  very 
slight.  None  of  the  fiill-blood  Indians  residing  in  this  State  are  wealthy.  Afew  of 
them,  however,  own  individaal  farms  out^ide  of  their  lauds  in  common,  and  all  of 
tliem  are  self-sustaining  and  producing  snflicient  for  support,  except  a  few  lazy  ones. 
There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  their  social  order  of  things.  Taken  as  a  whole 
they  are  orderl}',  peaceable,  sober,  law-abiding,  and  tolerably'  industrious.  The  State 
dockets  of  our  courts  present  only  a  few  cases  of  violations  of  law  by  these  people. 

The  crops  of  this  year  will  not  exceed  those  of  last  year  except  in  wheat,  which  is 
probably  double  that  of  any  previous  year. 

At  five  different  points  si'liools  are  conducted,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  are  well  attended.  These  Indians  at 
this  time  seem  to  be  much  interested  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  they  desire  to  learn 
the  English  language,  and  many  of  the  younger  ones  speak  and  read  it  very  well. 
These  people  enjoy  the  benefit  of  much  missionary  work  from  neighboring  ministers 
of  different  denominations.  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
here,  is  an  excellent  worker  in  this  field.    The  main  industry  of  this  tribe  is  agrtcultnre. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  in  my  humble  op'uion,  the  prospect  looks  favorable 
that  at  no  great  distance  in  the  future  the  people  in  this  band  will  be  fit  subj<M;ts  for 
useful  and  intelligent  citi7.ens. 

A  census  aud  new  roll  of  this  tribe  have  just  been  completed. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

SAM.  B.  GIBSON, 
Agent  North  Carolina  Cherokee^. 

The  CoMMisfiiONBii  OF  Indian  Affair8. 


GllAND   RONDE  AGKNCY,  OrKGON, 

Auqmt  11,  1883. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Dejiurtment  regulations  and  instructions,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  as  my  twelfth  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  has  not  materially  changed  since  my 
last  an'uual  report.  I  may  safely  say,  hovievcr,  that  they  are  constantly  improving 
in  morality,  and  establishing  upon  a  firuier  basis  the  truths  of  religion,  and  gradually 
advancing  in  the  social  aud  industrial  habits  of  life,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  capa- 
ble of  becoming  citizens. 

In  the  agricultural  seuse  of  the  word,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  reverses; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  acreage  is  greater  this  than  m  any  preceding 
year,  the  Indians  will  not  thrash  one-third  the  quantity  of  grain  that  they  did  last 
year.  Last  fall  they  seeded  down  large  tracts  in  fall  grain,  which  was  all  killed  by 
the  exceeding  hard  frosts  of  the  winter.  By  their  own  endeavors  and  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  they  were, however,  enabled  to  resow  their  fields  this  spring;  but., 
owing  to  the  summer  droughts,  quite  a  portion  will  never  be  cut,  while  other  fields 
will  nave  to  be  cut  for  hay  on  account  of  the  meadows  being  destroyed  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  past  winter.  And  unless  we  have  a  liberal  fall  of  rain  here  early  this  fall 
to  Hi  art  the  grass,  which  iH  now  perishing  for  want  of  moisture,  the  Indian  cattle  will 
be  in  but  poor  condition  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  winter. 

A  general  cause  of  com]ilaint  with  the  Indians  of  this  agency  for  some  months  back 
is  that  the  whiter  are  intruding  u]>on  their  lands  aud  allowing  their  cattle  to  run 
across  the  supposed  line  on  the  agency.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  actions  I  deem 
it  advisable  that  the  east  luiundary  line  of  the  reservation  be  resurveyed.  The  Indians 
are  also  desirous  of  having  dteds  made  to  them  for  tbeir  lauds  in  severalty.  Upon 
examination  I  find  it  impos^)ible  to  do  this  without  the  aid  of  a  surveyor,  and  I  hope 
the  Department  will  allow  the  estimate  forwarded,  that  I  may  be  able  to  fulfill  their 
wishes  in  that  regard.  Many  improvements  are  retarded  by  them,  not  knowing  defi- 
nitely where  their  boundarv  line  will  be  by  the  new  allotment,  and  this  work  cannot 
be  completed  any  too  soon  lor  the  advantage  of  the  Indians. 

According  to  Department  instructions,  I  nominated  three  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  impartial  Indians  of  this  agency  to  act  as  judges  of  the  Indian  court,  with  one 
additional  to  act  as  sheriff  for  the  court.  As  we  have  no  Indian  police  at  this  agency 
now  or  at  any  other  time,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  officers  at  this  agency  to 
preserve  law  and  order,  I  deem  it  but  just  that  the  judges  of  the  Indian  court  be 
allowed  the  salary  of  policemen ;  otherwise  there  will  be  difliculty  in  securing  auy 
one  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  judges,  as  the  officers  of  the  previous  court  here  estab- 
lished have  been  paid  without  expense  to  the  Department. 

I  have  to  report  the  cent inue<l  prosperity  of  the  schools  under  the  able  and  efficient 
supervision  of  the  Benedictine  Sisters.  The  average  attendance  at  the  boarding-school 
at  this  agency  for  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  fair,  and  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
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instrnotioiiM  has  proven  very  beneficial,  and  the  progreas  of  the  pupils  in  their  Btndiea 
and  iDdnstrial  habits  has  been  to  a  high  degree  satisfactory. 

The  missionary  labor  on  this  agency,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  A.J.  Cro- 
quet, is  in  a  flonrishin^  condition,  a  now  church  *Si  by  82  feet  having  been  erected 
by  the  Indians,  with  assistance  from  Catholio  Chnrch,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  Divine  serv- 
ice 18  held  every  Sunday  moniing  and  evening.  Judging  from  the  attendance,  much 
inten^st  is  manifested  in  the  services  and  teacuings  of  the  missionaries.  Father  Cro- 
qnet  has  been  resident  priest  here  for  twenty -two  years,  and  during  twenty-two  years 
li«  visited  Siletz  Agency  frequently  every  year  as  missionary,  but  never  received  any 
compensation  from  the  Grovernment.  Father  Croquet  labors  with  great  zeal,  and 
DOW,  after  twenty-  two  years*  service,  sees  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  fact  that  every 
idnlt  Indian  and  child  belong  to  the  chnrch  and  comply  with  its  requirements  in 
their  daily  lives 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  people  is  good,  and,  now  that  a  physician  is  allowed 
tbifl  Agt^ncy,  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  increase  in  population. 

I  would  rertpectfn'ly  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  verified  petition 
of  the  Indians  located  at  the  month  of  Salmon  River,  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  February  19,  187D.     Also  the  petitions  verified  and  forwarded 
to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  under  date  of  August  11,  187(5,  ask- 
ing that  they  be  attached  to  and  form  part  of  the  Grund  Ronde  Reservation.     When 
these  Indians  were  movcfl  to  Salmon  River  from  Neztucca  by  CommisHioiier  Simpson, 
as  an  incentive  to  their  removal  he  jiroinised  them  the  benefit  of  the  school  at  thib 
agency ;  that  they  were  to  have  the  same  privileges  of  the  saw  and  grist  mills  as  tha 
Indians  located  here;  that  they  were  to  have  their  troubles  settled  here  by  the  same 
hiws  that  govern  the  Indians  of  this  agency ;  and  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  hav* 
the  Salmon  River  country  attached  to  and  form  part  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation. 
These  pr<»uiises  were  made  to  them  before  their  consent  was  obtained  to  their  removal 
to  tlicir  present  location.     The  reasons  calling  foith  these  yietitions  are:  1st,  their 
location  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River  is  but  six  or  eight  hours  journey  from  Grand 
Ronde  over  a  good  wagon  road,  while  to  reach  the  »^iletz  agency  they  have  no  road 
or  trail,  bnt  two  days*  journey,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  have  to  cross  Siletz 
Bay  and  up  the  Siletz  River,  and  during  winter  is  very  ])erilouH  in  an  open  canoe.  '2d, 
they  have,  since  the  establishment  of  tliis  agency,  been  accustomed  t-o  visit  here,  are 
acquainted  and  intermarried  with  the  Indians  of  Grand  Ronde,  and  have  to  come 
hvre  to  obtain  supplies  and  find  a  market  for  their  products.     The  only  road  leading 
ill  and  ont  to  Salmon  River  is  through  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  where  the  Neztuccas, 
Salmon  River,  and  Tillamook  Indians  are  located.     Under  the  circumstances  their 
wishes  are  reasonable,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  promises  made  them  by  the  Gov 
emment  should  not  be  fulfilled. 

The  Indians  bt'Iougiug  to  Grand  Rcmde  Agency,  when  first  moved  from  the  Willa- 
Biette  Valley,  w«Te  moved  and  located  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  in  1855  and  18.'j6, 
between  Siletz  and  Salmon  Rivers.  They  were  afterwards  moved  to  Grand  Ronde, 
their  present  location,  with  the  privilege  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  pasturing  stock  at 
all  times  in  Salmon  River  country.  This  country  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Grand 
Ronde  Agency,  bnt  lately  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  forbidden  to  visit  Salmon 
River,  by  order  of  F.  M.  Wadsworth,  Unit43d  States  Indian  agent,  Siletz  Agency.  •  *  ♦ 
During  the  year  the  agency  has  been  visited  by  Inspector  Gardner,  Archbishop  Seg- 
hers,  and  other  personages  of  note,  and  all,  I  believe,  express  themselves  as  satisfi^l 
with  the  progress  ma<le  by  these  Indians  in  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  habits 
of  life. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  we  erected  a  substantial  bridge  over  the 
Yamhill  River,  between  the  agency  and  mills,  with  a  span  of  125  feet.     Nearly  all  the 
Work  was  performed  by  the  Indians,  with  but  little  cost  to  the  Department  except 
material.    The  statistical  report  called  for  is  also  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


KlJlMATH   AOENCT,  OREGON, 

August  10,  1883. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  Indian  affairs 
at  this  agency. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   YEAR. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  with  no  striking  events,  but  with  general  peace 
anil  prosperity.  The  summer  has  been  unusually  warm  and  dry.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  hay  crop  is  not  as  large  as  usual.  Grasshoj>pers  and  crickets  have  swarmed 
npon  the  enat^rn  portion  of  the  reservatioUf  doing  cousidcrable  damage  V)oU\  to  pa,>i- 
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tures  and  meadows.  The  ^* black  leg''  has  again  appeared  among  the  Indian  cattle, 
and  has  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  this  year's  increase. 

The  killing  of  an  Indian  doctor  by  one  of  the  tribe,  who  claimed  to  have  had 
grievances  sufficient  to  justify  the  act,  his  capture  while  fleeing  northward,  his  sub- 
sequent trial  by  a  jury  of  his  own  people,  his  conviction  by  that  jury,  and  his  execu- 
tion by  tribal  authority,  forms  the  most  important  event  of  the  year,  and  has  left  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 

The  opening  of  a  new  boarding  school,  located  at  Yainax,  40  miles  distant  from  the 
agency,  was  an  event  of  great  interest  among  the  Indians  in  that  locality ;  so  great 
that  it  has  been  found  that  the  building,  though  72  by  34  feet  and  two  full  stories 
high,  could  only  accommodate  about  one-half  the  number  of  pupils  who  applied  for 
admission. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  school  building  at  the  agency  was  much  too  small  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  Permission  and  funds  were  obtained  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  erect  new  buildings  at  the  agency  to  accommodate  from  80  to 
100  pupils.  This  building  is  tinished  upon  the  outside  and  about  one-half  completed 
npon  the  inside.  It  is  also  two  full  stories  high,  and  on  an  average  40  feet  wide  and 
90  feet  long.  It  is  an  imposing  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  southern 
Oregtm.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  and  use  during  the  early  part 
of  tXe  winter. 

Our  boarding  schools  have  been  quite  prosperous  during  the  year,  and  have  been 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  During  the  forenoon  of  the  day  the  children  are 
in  the  school-room,  where  they  are  successuillv  taught  the  usual  branches  pursued  in 
primary  schools.  The  afternoon  is  devoted  wholly  to  industrial  pursuits,  mechanical 
and  otherwise.  In  these  pursuilH  the  children  manifest  much  interest  and  are  making 
commendable  progress.  With  the  enlarged  and  improved  building  and  other  accom- 
modations now  in  progress  of  completion,  we  hope  to  be  able  another  year  to  report 
an  attendance  of  150  pupils. 

AGRICULTURE. 

8o  far  ns  frostiness  of  climate  is  concerned  the  present  summer  han  been  favorable 
for  the  raising  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  potatoes 
for  the  agency  school  at  a  sheltered  place  upon  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation 
called  ^^  Modoc  Point.'-  One-half  of  an  acre  was  planted  upon  the  shore  of  Klamath 
Lake,  and  the  result  was  a  decided  success.  This  year  we  have  planted  nearly  an 
acre,  and  the  prospect  is  fully  as  good  as  last  year.  There  is  a  probability  that  there 
will  be  a  yield  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  pounds.  There  is  in  this  ])iece  of  land  that  I 
have  selected  for  a  school  gardeu  about  4  acres  of  good  soil.  CoD8ideral>le  work  will 
need  to  be  done  in  fencing  the  laud  and  in  removing  the  encnmbering  rocks.  This 
place  is  13  miles  distant  from  the  agency  school,  and  yet  it  is  the  nearest  place  where 
vegetables  can  be  successfully  grown  nearly  every  year.  There  is,  adjoining  this 
school  gardeu,  a  tract  of  good  agricultural  land  of  about  2.000  acren,  lying  between 
the  lake  and  the  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  east,  that  is  too  dry  for  grain 
raising,  &c.  Could  this  land  be  irrigated  it  would  be  productive  and  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  Indians.  It  is  thought  by  some  persons  that  a  portion  of  the  water  of  Sprague 
River,  about  4  miles  distant,  can  be  turned  out  of  its  channel,  and  by  an  irrigating 
canal  made  to  fertilize  and  make  productive  this  body  of  laud.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  this  plan,  and  may  report  upon  it  at  some  future  day. 
Year  aiter  year  these  Indians  have  ma<le  efforts  at  grain  raising.  Occasional  success 
has  inspired  them  with  new  hopes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  succeed  aa 
agriculturists  had  they  suitable  lands  for  culti  vatiou. 

At  Yainax,  40  miles  east  of  the  agency,  our  school,  under  the  control  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Leeke,  the  teacher,  has  made  a  fair  beginning  in  cultivating  a  school  garden. 
About  3  acres  of  oats  were  sown,  which  have  produced  a  good  crop  of  grain  hay, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  yielded,  had  it  been  threshed,  about  100  bushels  of 
oats.  They  have  also  put  in  about  oue  acre  of  newly- broken  land  to  the  hardy  kinds 
of  vegetables  with  fair  success.  Should  the  season  be  favorable,  another  year  will 
doubtless  produce  much  better  results. 

INDIAN  POLICK. 

The  order  which  required  that  but  one  ration  should  be  issued  to  a  policeman  has 
driven  from  the  force  some  of  our  best  men.  Others  remain  through  the  solicitations 
of  the  agent.  The  wonder  to  me  has  been  that  any  remain.  How  men  who  are  poor 
and  have  families  to  support  can  be  induced  to  give  their  time  to  the  service  for  $5 
per  month,  two  or  three  suits  of  clothes  per  year,  and  one  ration  per  week,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  And  yet  such  is  their  interest  in  the  welfare  and  good  order  of  the 
people  that  some  of  them  continue  to  do  so.  With  all  these  dirticulties  they  ai'e 
doing  good  service  for  the  Government. 

The  saw-mill  has  cut  about  750,000  feet  of  lumber  during  the  year.     One-half  of 
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this  amonnt  haa  been  expended  for  GoverDDient  purposes.  The  remainder  has  gone 
to  the  Indians,  and  been  largely  used  iu  improvements  upon  their  ranches. 

The  Indian  apprentices  are  makinnr  good  progress  in  their  trades,  and  will,  in  time, 
make  fair  mechanic8.  They  lack,  however,  one  essential  to  success,  viz,  a  good  oom- 
moD-school  education. 

The  Indians  under  the  control  of  the  agent  are  about  1,0()0  in  number.  They  are 
comprised  mainly  of  Klamaths,  Modocs,  and  SnakeH,  with  a  few  Pit  Rivers  and 
others.  The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  number  about  800;  the  Suakes  about  150.  The 
remainder  are  Pit  River,  Rogue  River,  and  Molalla  Indians.  The  Klamaths  and 
Modocs  were  originally  one^people,  and  speak  the  same  language.  They  are,  by  inter- 
marriage, rapidly  becoming  one  people  again. 

THEIR  SANITARY   CONDITION. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  generally  good,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  slightly  on 
the  increase  as  to  numbers.  The  number  of  deaths  has,  this  year,  been  unusually 
large,  and  has  been  mostly  either  children  or  people  past  middle  life.  A  large  per- 
centage of  these  deaths  occurred  during  the  winter  months,  and  was  the  result  of 
chronic  cases. 

THEIR  SUBSISTENCE. 

Fally  two-thinls  of  these  Indians  subsist  by  raising  cattle  or  by  working  for  out- 
side parties  at  cutting  wiiod  and  rails,  making  hay,  and  general  farming.  Tbev 
earned  laat  year  over  $3,000  by  transporting  supplies  for  the  military  at  Fort  Klamath 
and  for  private  parties.  The  balance  subsist  largely  upon  the  natural  products  of 
the  soil  and  the  waters  of  the  reservation. 

THEIR   HABITS  OF   LIFE. 

To  say  that  they  are  mainly  indnstrious  and  eood  workers,  that  they  are  frugal  and 
judicious  in  the  expenditure  of  their  money,  that  they  are  nearly  all  free  from  the 
vice  of  intemperance,  or  liquor  drinking,  th&t  they  have  all  adopted  the  costumes, 
and  most  of  them  the  modes  of  living  of  the  whites,  is  only  saying  what  is  known  b^ 
those  actiuainted  with  them  to  be  strictly  true.  Their  progress  in  civilization  is  uni- 
form and  general,  embracing  nearly  all  th^  persons  and  families  belonging  to  the 
tribe. 

THEIR   SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

Occasionally  there  are  family  diiUculties,  and  difticnltios  between  different  members 
of  theae  tribes,  but  these  are  yearly  becoming  le«s  frequent.  I  know  of  but  one 
Ind  an  among  them  who  has  more  than  one  wife,  and  no  case  of  the  purchase  of  a 
wife  has  been  known  during  the  last  three  years.  They  are  longing  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  marriage  relation,  and  most  of  them  desire  to  be  legally  married. 

WHAT  THEY  HAVE  OVERCOME. 

Years  ago  many  of  them  were  intemperate,  but  have  entirely  reformed.  Many  of 
them  were  formerly  engaged  in  horse-racing  and  gambling,  but  a  case  of  this  kind 
very  seldom  now  occurs.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  all  under  the  influence  of  and 
afraid  of  their  medicine  men.  But  few  of  them  now  apply  to  these  doctors  for  treat- 
ment, and  many  do  not  fear  them.  Tbey  have  not  for  several  years  practiced  any 
of  their  Indian  dances  known  as  the  sun  dance,  the  war  dance,  &.c.  Still  they  have 
many  of  their  Indian  ways,  traita,  and  superstitions,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
years  of  civilizing  influences  and  l>y  the  teachings  of  the  school-room.  Give  them  the 
years  of  protection  and  fostering  care  which  many  other  tribes  have  had,  and  they, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  second  to  none  in  all  that  is  required  for  citizenship. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

LINUS  M.  NICKERSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SiLETZ  Indian  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  13,  18^3. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  The  time  that  I  have  been  here  is  so  short  that  I 
cannot  make  a  report  as  complete  as  I  would  like.  Many  things  will  have  to  be  esti- 
mated that,  had  the  report  been  due  at  a  later  date,  could  have  been  given  from  actual 
count. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  great  liberality  of  the  Oovernment  in  providing  these  Indians  with  the  neces- 
sary farming  implements  has  resulted  in  great  good.    I  find  a  strong  desire  amon^ 
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them  to  make  homes.  The  young  men  deHire  to  take  land.  The  old  lines  and  corners 
ore  so  nearly  obliterated  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  matter  of  allotments  as  it  should 
bo  to  prevent  trouble  among  them.  The  old  maps  on  lile  in  the  office  are  of  a  poor 
quality,  and  so  incomplete  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Some  work  in  the  line 
of  Burveyiug  and  making  maps  is  greatly  needed  in  order  to  establish  permanently 
the  lines,  so  that  each  one  may  know  where  to  do  permanent  work.  With  the  proper 
encouragement  these  Indians  will  soon  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  established  in  homes  of 
their  own  and  be  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  crop  of  hay  is  hous<^d  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  desired,  but  is  not  a» 
large  as  that  of  last  year,  for  two  reasons:  Ist,  their  fields  have  been  run  too  long 
in  hay  and  need  breaking  up  and  re-seeding,  having  become  foul  and  run  down; 
2d,  this  has  been  a  very  dry  si^ason,  no  rain  having  fallen  since  the  middle  of  May. 

Good  wheat  can  be  grown  here  if  properly  put  in,  and  that  in  the  fall.  Oats  are 
more  certain.  Some  of  the  finest  fields  of  oats  are  now  being  harvested  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Some  lots  will  yield  from  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Many  fields  are  light,, 
owing  to  the  slack  manner  of  putting  in. 

Number  of  acres  under  fence,  2,.'^00;  under  oultivation,  1,440;  acres  of  new  land 
broken,  18;  new  fence  and  old  repaired,  1,513  rods. 

The  amount  of  grain  now  being  harvested  I  have  estimated  as  follows,  vis:  Oats  I 
placed  at  30  bushels  per  acre,  8r)0  acres  giving  25,500  bushels;  wheat  will  not  be 
over  15  bushels  per  acre— 1,700  bushels;  potatoes  will  be  very  light  owing  to  the 
continued  dry  weather  20,000  bushels;  turnips,  1,000  bushels;  hay, 500  tons.  There 
are  a  ^reat  many  small  gardens,  but  poorly  cultivated.  We  hope  to  overcome  much 
of  this.  W^e  also  have  a  garden  of  from  3  to  4  acres  connected  with  the  boarding- 
house,  cultivated  by  the  school-boys,  under  the  direction  of  our  efficient  fanner,  F.  M. 
Stanton.  I  have  carefully  read  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor,  and  have 
carefully  studied  the  situation,  and  I  really  cannot  give  so  flattering  a  report  as  his. 
It  is  true  the  season  has  been  against  us,  and  many  fields  now  sown  in  gram  are  very 
foul  and  need  to  be  summer- fallowed.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  here,  and 
when  rotation  in  crops  is  taught  them  we  will  be  able  to  enlarge  the  figures. 

Our  old  thrashing-machine  has  been  repaired,  and  is  now  doing  very  fair  work. 
Our  new  machine  has  just  arrived  and  will  be  in  running  order  in  a  few  days. 

TKAN8PORTATION. 

The  greatest  portion  of  our  supplies  come  by  schooner  to  Tole4lo,  8  miles  from  the 
agency,  from  which  point  they  are  transported  in  wagons  by  Indians  and  the  Gov- 
ernment teams.  During  the  fiscal  year  cLid^ug  June  30  the  Indians  transported  with 
their  own  teams  105,829  pounds,  and  earned  by  such  freighting  the  sum  of  $351.64. 
To  say  that  the  work  has  been  well  done  is  but  just  to  those  doing  the  work.  I 
would  join  with  Mr.  Swan  in  urging  that  the  supplies  be  forwarded  at  an  earlier  date, 
if  it  cau  be  done,  so  as  to  reach  us  before  the  fall  raius  set  in,  for  the  reason  that  when 
these  commence  it  about  doubles  the  work  and  expense. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

On  the  first  of  July  I  reorganized  the  police  force ;  some  of  the  old  ones  I  dropped 
from  the  force,  a<lding  new  ones.  I  retained  the  old  captain  as  a  private,  and  pro- 
moted the  acting  sergeant.  He  was  soon  convicted  of  giving  whisky  to  another  In- 
dian, and  was  removed  from  the  force  and  also  punished  by  confinement  and  ^lard 
labor.  I  then  again  promoted  the  sergeant.  Tne  force  is  now  doing  good  service 
with  a  very  few  exceptions.  I  am  satisfieil  that  a  course  may  be  pursued  here  that 
will  give  us  a  good  police  force.  Of  course  some  changes  will  have  to  be  mac|«;  to 
effect  it,  but  it  will  come  in  time.  The  greater  portion  of  complaints  brought  an*  for 
wife- whipping. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  coudition  of  the  Indians  will  compare  favorably  with  the  whites  on 
this  coast,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  one  great  curse  of  venereal  diseases, 
which  does  fearful  work  among  them.  Our  resident  physician,  Dr.  F.  M.  Carter, 
however,  speaks  hopefully  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  thinks  he  sees  a  slight  change 
for  the  better.  1  cau  truly  say  that  our  physician  is  doing  his  duty  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  help  me  in  my  eflbrts  to  bring  thivS  people  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  health  and 
cleanlii)eH.s. 

Number  of  births,  41;  deaths,  29;  number  of  Indians  who  have  received  medical 
reatnient  during  the  year,  500. 

MILLS. 

We  have  a  good  saw-mill  and  llouring-mill,  but  cannot  run  them  for  want  of  money. 
rbe great  needjiint  now  is  lumber;  many,  vev^  maw^,  wish  t^  build.     In  fact,  there 
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is  a  constant  demand  for  building  material,  and  we  oannot  give  it.  In  my  opinion 
i great  iristake  was  made  here  in  making  these  mills  steam  power  instead  of  water 
power.  If  they  had  been  provided  with  water  power  the  Indians  could  have  nsed 
them  without  assistance.  As  it  is,  the  saw-mill  cannot  be  run  without  an  engineer 
And  head  sawyer,  and  we  must  ask  the  Department  for  funds  to  work  with.  Now, 
we  need  much  in  this  direction. 

BUILDINGS. 

TheCrovemmentbuildiugsare  in  a  sad  condition.  Weneed  lumber  to  rebuild,  to  make 
and  repair  fences.  The  much-talked-of  **AUea  hoMes**  are  not  completed,  and  there 
it  DO  lumber  to  complete  them.  Out  of  fifteen  that  were  promised  the  Alsea  ludians, 
only  ten  have  been  completed.  A  great  many  of  our  young  men  would  take  lund  and 
go  to  work  making  homes  for  themselves  if  they  could  get  lumber  to  builil  with.  I 
nave  allowed  the  agency  trader  to  use  the  mill  to  cut  a  few  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
for  the  erection  of  a  store  building.  I  have  notified  him  that  I  will  have  to  use  the 
Qovemment  bailding  now  occupied  by  hiiu  for  a  commissary,  as  the  shed  now  used 
for  that  purpose  is  not  ^  to  store  anything  in. 

INDUSTHIKS. 

The  Indians'  chief  iudnstry  is  farming,  and  I  am  agreeably  surpr'sed  to  find  a  very 
•trong  desire  to  know  how  to  do  better  farming.  Willing  to  learn,  they  quickly  take 
lothe  trades  needed  here,  but  do  not  become  iirst-olass  mechanics,  for  the  want  of 
tile  neoeeeary  facilities  to  make  them  so. 

RMPLOT^g. 

Of  white  employ^,  we  have  a  clerk,  physician,  farmer,  teacher,  assistant  teacher, 
natron,  and  a  cook.  Of  Indian  employes,  an  interpreter,  a  teamster,  carpenter, 
ferryman,  mail-carrier,  seamstress,  aud  laundress— and,  up  to  July  1st,  we  had  also  a 
•hoemaker.  Our  police  force  consists  of  one  captain,  one  sergeant,  and  tea  privates. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  this  writing  all  of  these  employes  are  working  together  in 
inisoQ  and  hearty  co-operatiou,  aud  giving  me  as  good  service  as  I  could  ask. 

■DUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Upon  this  hangs  the  destiny  of  this  people.  Without  earnest  and  patient  work  in 
this  direction,  we  can  accomplish  but  little  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Indians*  The 
old  are  dying  off,  the  middle-aged  are  set  in  their  habits  aud  ways.  The  young  are 
sosceptible  of  development  under  careful  training.  About  the  1st  of  November,  1882, 
the  school  buildings  connected  with  this  agen^.y  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and,  to  the 
great  sorrow  of  all  concerned,  the  children  were  left  without  a  place  to  pursue  their 
studies,  and  many  of  them  without  a  decent  home  to  go  to.  After  a  short  time  an 
old  and  deserted  mill  was  fixed  up  for  a  boarding-house,  in  which  about  42  children 
were  crowded.  With  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  care  they  were  managed.  A  part 
of  the  old  agency  house  was  converted  into  a  school-room;  and  in  these  very  narrow 
quarters  the  educational  work  is  going  on.  At  the  present  our  scholars  are  taking 
their  much-needed  vacation.  We  shall  take  up  school  again  the  1st  of  September. 
We  were  for  a  time  much  elated  to  think  we  should  have  new  buildings,  in  which 
we  could  place  some  90  or  100  children,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  now  as  to 
having  them  for  the  present.  We  earnestly  hope  that  every  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come, and  that  we  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  putting  up  new  buildings. 

I  believe  we  can  accomplish  much  good  in  this  direction,  as  in  this  part  of  the 
work  special  attention  is  given  to  teaching  the  girls  to  sew,  to  cook,  and  to  do  everv- 
thing  pertaining  to  good  housekeeping,  aud,  as  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  worx, 
quite  a  number  of  the  girls  have  been  sought  after  to  go  out  and  do  the  cooking  for 
the  hands  during  harvest.  The  boys  are  taught  the  care  and  management  of  horses 
and  cattle,  also  the  planting  and  raising  of  all  kinds  of  garden,  as  well  as  farm  work 
in  general.  The  Department  has  kindly  given  me  funds  to  put  an  apprentice  in  one 
of  the  shops,  which  I  shall  do  shortly. 

CHURCH  WORK. 

The  teacher,  Rev.  T.  B.  White,  has  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work,  holding  re- 
ligions services  on  each  8abbath  morning  aud  evening.  The  attendance  at  church  is 
good;  in  fact,  with  our  limited  room,  1  may  nay  all  come  who  can  get  a  seat.  There 
IS  quite  a  lively  interest  manifested.  The  church  record  was  lost  in  the  fire  last  fall, 
io  that  it  is  impossible  to  report  the  exact  number  of  members,  and  it  is  only  as  we 
can  find  them  out  by  actual  contact  that  we  can  tell  who  are  church  members.  But 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  since  I  have  been  here  the  church  work  is  taking  on  an  en- 
eoaraging  look. 
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MINES. 

There  are  Home  beach  gold  mines  on  this  reserve,  and  much  feeling  and  speculation 
is  had  in  regard  to  them.  Parties  have  applied  to  me  with  propositions  which  I  could 
not  consent  to.  I  have  told  them  that  I  ha4l  no  authority  to  allow  them  to  work  them, 
and  have  referred  them  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  are  happy  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good  square  Cliristian  man  as  trader  to 
these  Indians,  keeping  such  goods  as  are  needed,  and  with  fair  prices. 

Some  of  the  cows  purchased  by  the  Government  and  di8tribute<l  to  the  Indians  by 
Agent  Swan  have  been  sold  by  those  to  whom  they  were  given.  I  have  forbidden  any 
further  sale  of  such  cows.  Several  were  sold  and  butchered  before  I  was  informed  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  came  in  po68c*ssion  of  them.  In  such  cases  I  have  required 
the  Indian  to  buy  another  one  in  the  place  of  the  one  sold  or  butchered.  I  have  also 
forbidden  them  to  sell  their  stock  cattle,  as  there  is  plenty  of^om  here  for  many  more 
cattle  than  they  have  now,  and,  if  managed  well,  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  plenty 
of  cattle  to  sell.  There  is  a  general  disposition  to  get  horses,  and  not  being  able  to  get 
first-class  ones,  they  take  up  with  cheap  and  inferior  stock.  The  horses  here  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  are  getting  old  and  worked  down,  as  are  many  of  the  work  oxen. 

There  are  at  present,  by  actualcount,  6:57  Indians  on  the  reserve.  The  census  of 
1880  shows  998  belonging  here ;  of  that  number,  about  360,  composed  principally  of 
the  Sinslaws,  Coos,  and  Umptj^uas,  are  scattered  along  down  the  coast  all  the  way 
between  here  and  the  California  line.  Many  of  them  desire  to  return  to  the  reserva- 
tion, but  have  not  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  trip,  and  I  am  not  provided  with 
funds  to  send  for  them.  I  think  steps  should  be  taken  looking  toward  their  return 
to  the  reservation. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  M.  WADSWORTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Umatilla  Agency^  Oregon^  August  10,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  dated  July  13,  1883,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  to  embrace 
the  10th  of  August.  On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1883,  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency, 
relieving  R.  H.  Fay,  my  predecessor,  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  April  6,  18o3. 

The  Indians  have  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  few  months  in  work  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  fencing,  splitting  rails,  cutting  cord-wood,  farming,  &c.,  and 
on  the  whole  they  have  done  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  ever  before.  They  see  more 
and  more  the  necessity  of  depending  on  their  own  exertions  for  a  living,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  they  will  succeed,  more  esijecially,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
whites  as  they  are,  they  will  be  compelled  to  take  land  in  severalty  and  live  like  their 
neighbors. 

I  have  issued,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  a  fair  amount  of 
agricultural  implements,  at  which  my  Indians  seem  to  be  much  gratified,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  will  take  good  care  of  them,  more  particularly  as  I  have  impressed 
upon  them  your  orders  and  the  consequences  that  will  ensue  for  a  violation  thereof. 

The  late  order  from  the  Department  appointing  Indian  judges,  although  but  a  short 
time  since,  has  been  productive  of  good  results.  There  have  been  only  5  cases  which 
have  come  under  their  surveillance  and  punished  by  fines,  which  were  all  promptly 

f»ai(l.  This  mode  of  punishment  I  am  compelled  to  adopt,  as,  until  I  can  get  sufficient 
umber  sawed,  I  have  no  place  for  confinement.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
Indians  will  not  give  much  trouble,  as  they  perceive  that  their  own  judges  are  in 
earnest  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Department. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  on  all  sides  by  the  whites,  the  greater  part  of  whom  look 
with  longing  eyes  on  this  reservation,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  every  means  will 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  a  chance  at  this  land,  which  is,  perhaps,  about  the  best 
in  Oregon.  The  most  effective  weapon  for  this  purpose  is,  of  course,  whisky,  or  some 
other  intoxicant.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  viz :  the  United  States  judge,  mar- 
shal, commissioner,  and  myself,  there  are  cases  of  this  nature  which  we  are  unable 
to  discover  with  certainty.  The  punishment  inflicted  in  the  few  cases  brought  before 
the  United  States  district  .judge  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  have  been  punished  in  most 
instances  by  fine  of  from  $10  to  |*25.  In  my  opinion,  where  a  person  is  convicted  of 
selJing  Jiqaor  to  iDditkUSf  in  addition  to  a  ftne,  a  Wtm  ol  ivuvrlsonment  should  be 
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exacted,  and  the  fine  should  be  enough  to  reimburse  the  Government,  cost  of  trans- 
portation,  ^c.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  notice  that  the  cases,  so  far  as  the  Indians 
ve  concerued,  are  but  few  for  the  past  three  or  four  months,  of  this  nature,  and 
accompanied  with  no  aggravating  circumstances,  except  in  one  instance,  last  May, 
where  an  Indian  was  killed  at  McKay  Creek — a  case  of  justifiable  homicide,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  court  here.  Whisky  was  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the 
mnrder  of  a  white  man  on  this  reservation  last  February.  Four  Indians  are  now 
andergoing  sentence  of  10  years  in  the  Oregon  penitentiary  for  this  oifense.  All  the 
facts  were  reported  to  the  Department  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence. 

During  the  month  of  July  I,  together  with  my  employes,  was  working  at  the  saw- 
mill (17  miles  from  here),  fixing  the  mill-race,  flume,  and  dam,  which  we  succeeded  in 
placing  in  proper  working  order.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  my  employ^ 
(exclusive  of  physician  and  school  employes)  has  been  reduced  to  three,  I  will  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  work  I  intended.  The  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  and  In- 
dians have  hired  a  sawyer,  whom  they  pay  themselves,  to  saw  sufficient  lumber  for 
their  present  needs.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  tend  to  develop 
the  reMJurces  of  the  Indians  here,  without  in  any  way  (except  so  far  as  the  use  of 
machinery  is  concerned)  being  an  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  boarding-school  constructed  last  year  has  been  in  process  since  January  1, 
ltJH3,  and  so  far  the  results  are  satisfactory ;  although  so  far  45  is  the  number  of  schol- 
ars, yet  I  hope  to  be  able  to  raise  the  number  to  75.  On  the  Tith  of  May  last  I  issued 
to  the  boys  an  ample  supply  of  clothing,  generously  furnished  by  theGovernment; 
alio  some  to  the  girls,  to  tneir  great  gratification,  as  well  as  their  parents.  There  are 
at  the  Forest  Grove  school  some  18  children  of  this  agency.  With  some  few  excep- 
tions the  report  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Minthorn,  is  favorable. 

The  police  have  been  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
look  after  everything  on  the  reservation  with  vigilance.  I  trust  my  recommendation 
for  a  subsistence  allowance,  as  shown  in  my  last  estimate  of  funds,  may  meet  with 
approval. 

The  health  of  the  reservation  is  good ;  although  a  good  many  cases  appear  in  my 
sanitary  report,  yet  there  are  none  of  a  very  serious  character. 

For  official  courtesies  extended  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  his  officers,  for 
the  short  period  I  have  been  in  office,  my  thanks  are  due ;  also  for  valuable  assistance 
Tendered  by  the  district  attorney  and  the  United  States  Commissioner.  Statistics 
enclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  SOMMERVILLE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  14,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  the  year 
endingJuly3l,  1883. 

INDIAN  POPULATION,  ETC. 

As  no  regular  census  has  been  taken  during  the  year,  I  can  only  arrive  at  the  total 
Dumber  of  Indians  by  referring  to  the  records  of  the  births  and  deaths  as  far  as  such 
items  have  been  reported.  From  these  I  find  that  there  were  19  births  and  30  deaths; 
excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  11.  To  this  add  15  Piutes,  who  have  either  re- 
moved to  the  Yakama  Reservation,  or  ran  off  to  their  former  country ;  there  is  a  total 
loss  of  26.    This  taken  from  the  835  reported  last  year  leaves  809,  made  up  as  follows : 


Warm  Sprinf^s 

Wm^eoem 

Teninoea 

John  Days 

Piutes , 


Males. 

Females. 

192 

233 

123 

127 

35 

40 

26 

23 

7 

3 

Total. 


425 

250 

75 

40 

10 


Among  these  are  included  the  5  mixed  bloods. 

There  are  at  least  700  persons  who  wholly  wear  citizen's  dress,  and  109  who  do  so  in 
part.  About  80  persons  can  read,  and  quite  a  number  can  write  in  Euglish.  The 
latter  is  the  only  langnage  taught.    No  papers  or  books  have  ever  been  pub\\a\i«dL  \ti 
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the  ludian  language.  Many  who  can  reacl  cannot  or  will  not  speak  in  English,  so 
that  there  are  only  about  40  Indians  who  oan  use  the  English  language  well  enough 
for  ordinary  conversation.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  Jargon  language  that 
we  understand  tbem  much  better  in  it  than  when  they  try  to  make  us  understand  in 
English.  But  for  all  this  I  look  with  no  favor  upon  the  jargon  language,  and  always 
regretted  the  necessity  for  its  use. 

NUMBRR  OF  6CUOOL  CRILDHBN,   BTO. 

I  report'  140  children  of  school  age.  Of  this  number  there  have  been  in  school  80. 
Of  the«e  70  were  in  school  one  month  or  more.  Two  schools  have  been  carried  on 
upon  this  reservation — one  at  this  agency  called  the  ^'day  and  boarding  school/ 
and  one  at  the  Sin-c-nia-sho  Valley,  about  20  miles  northwest  of  this  agency,  called  the 
'^Warm  Springs  Industrial  and  Boarding  School. '^  In  the  former  school  was  kept 
during  eleven  months,  though  but  202  days  school  was  taught.  The  average  attend* 
ance  during  the  time  was  20}.  Largest  attendance  was  in  December  last,  whi  h  was 
tUhiV  out  of  50  scholars  enrolled.  From  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  May  a 
noonday  meal  was  given  to  all  the  Indian  scholars.  Hence  the  name,  *'day  and 
boarding  school." 

At  the  industrial  school,  sessions  were  held  in  every  month  of  the  year,  though 
but  190  days  school  was  taught.  The  boarding-school  commenced  August  29  of  iMt 
^ear,  with  7  scholars.  This  number  increased  up  to  26  boarding  and  4  day  scholars, 
m  January  of  this  year.  The  average  attendance  was  l&iV*  Largest  average  was  in 
January  last,  and  was  26f)  out  of  30  scholars.  There  were  employed  in  this  school 
one  industrial  teacher  and  one  matron,  until  last  June,  when  an  assistant  teacher  was 
emploj'ed.  At  the  agency  school  there  was  one  teacher,  and  for  six  months  a  matron 
also  acting  as  assistant  teacher.  At  tbe  latt«r  school  industries  wei*e  taught  only  to 
the  girls,  as  most  of  the  boys  were  too  small ;  and,  had  they  then  been  old  enough  to 
perform  labor,  there  wer«*  no  facilities  for  carrying  on  industrial  labors.  The  girls 
were  taught  cooking,  housekeeping,  and  plain  sewing.  The  industrial  school  has  a 
garden  of  about  14  acres,  which  is  doing  quite  well,  notwithstanding  the  long-con- 
tinued dry  weather.  None  of  the  principal  garden  products  are  sufficiently  advanced 
or  mature<l  to  form  a  correct  estimate.  The  boys  have  been  taught  cari)entering, 
gardening,  and  the  cutting  of  wood  with  ax  and  cross-out  saw.  The  girls  were 
taught  cooking,  sewing,  and  housekeeping.  It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  children 
at  this  school.  Their  parents  and  friends  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  training  we  aim  t-o  give,  and  too  often  take  the  children's  part,  when  they  run 
off  home,  on  account  of  naving  been  corrected,  or  from  getting  homesick. 

APPliENTICKS. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  but  two,  one  assistant  blacksmith  and  one  assistant 
sawyer.  These  two  now  fill  the  posit  ions  of  blacksmith  and  sawyer,  formerly  filled  with 
white  employ^.  They  give  good  Batinfactiou,  anti,  while  in  some  respects  they  can- 
not till  the  positions  as  well  as  skilled  white  mechauic4,  they  can  do  all  that  is  really 
necessary  in  their  line  of  work,  with  a  little  oversight  on  my  part,  or  of  some  of  my 
whit-e  employes. 

PHY6ICIAN^8   REPORTS,  ETC. 

From  these  reports  1  find  that  COO  case.H  were  treated,  mostly  among  the  Wasco  and 
Tenino  Indians.  The  Warm  Spring  and  John  Days  are  not  convenient  to  the  agency, 
hence  seldom  call  for  a  physician,  though  they  frequently  procure  medicines  K)r  the 
more  common  ills,  but  in  severe  sickness  they  iuvariably  call  in  their  Indian  doctors. 
For  a  time  I  had  hoped  that  they  would  abandon  their  belief  in  their  medicine  men, 
but  it  is  ingrained  into  their  very  being  from  earliest  infancy ;  and  though  they  some- 
times declare  they  have  given  up  this  belief,  yet  thf  very  next  critical  case  finds  them 
fiying  to  these  men  for  assistance.  The  ageucy  Indians  are,  in  a  measure,  reclaimed, 
bur  have  not  altogether  abaudoued  their  belief.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present 
generation  ever  will  be  fully  reclaimed.  My  principal  hope  is  with  the  rising  genera- 
tion, though  many  of  them  will  grow  up  with  more  or  less  of  Indian  superstitions  in- 
stilled into  their  minds. 

The  mortality  has  been  very  large  during  the  year  as  compared  with  the  past,  as 
there  were  30  deaths ;  of  these  20  were  near  the  agency ;  two  were  accidental ;  a 
majority  of  the  balance  were  chronic  cases  or  old  people. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

This  has  been  oarried  on  almost  entirely  by  myself  and  employ6.s.  Services  have 
been  maintained  throughout  the  year,  at  both  this  agency  and  the  Sin-e-ma-sho 
Valley  upon  nearly  every  Sabbath.    The  world's  week  of  prayer  was  duly  observed, 
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at  which  time  I  had  the  help  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dick,  from  the  Willamette  Valley.  Quite 
a  nnmher  professed  Christianity  and  nnit«d  with  the  Church.  No  contributions  hdve 
been  made  during  the  year  by  any  religious  societies  or  other  persons.  The  church 
building,  24  by  40  feet,  which  I  reported  as  commenced  last  year,  has  been  so  far 
completed  that  services  are  held  in  it  every  6abbath,and  have  been  since  the  first 
Sabbath  in  July  last.  Most  of  the  work  hns  been  performed  npon  it  by  my  own 
hands,  often  in  weariness  and  painfuiness.  I  did  it  as  my  last  legacy  to  the  Indians 
I  loved  and  whom  I  have  so  long  helped. 

CRIMES  COMMITTKD. 

The  year  has  been  quite  free  from  the  more  aggravating  crimes.  The  few  of  the 
latter  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  were  nearly  always  brought  about  by  intoxi- 
cating liqnors.  One  Indian  doctor  was  murdered  last  spring  l)y  an  Indian  whose 
&ther  had  lieen  killed  by  this  doctor,  as  he  boasted.  Two  other  men  were  in  the 
tragedy,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  they  took  part;  but  all  three  were  drunk,  and 
the  drunken  doctor  was  strangled  by  one  man  while  the  other  two  looked  on.  The 
murderer  is  now  bound  over  to  appear  next  September  in  the  circuit  court  for  Wasco 
County,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  I  report  but  six  Indians  arrested 
and  punished  by  civil  law,  aud  all  for  being  drunk.  Personal  encounters  are  very 
rare  among  Indians.  I  report  only  three  cases.  Indians  pnnished  by  an  Indian 
council,  15,  the  canses  being  mostly  for  stealing  horses  or  wives  of  other  men.  The 
court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses  has  not  been  fully  organized,  hence  I  cannot  say 
how  it  will  succeed.  I  have  great  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success  when  fully  car- 
ried out.  I  report  no  crimes  as  against  the  Indians  by  the  whites,  nor  contrary  wise. 
At  least  two  whisky  sellers  have  been  arrested  for  selling  liquor  to  these  Indians; 
bat  as  only  nominal  fines  were  imposed,  there  results  but  nttle  fear  of  the  law. 

LANDS  CULTIVATED,  ETC. 

By  the  Indians.  I  estimate  2,000  acres  as  having  been  cultivated ;  by  Government, 
bat  12  acres,  and  these  were  sown  for  grain-hay.  The  season  has  been  the  dryest 
knowu  for  years;  in  fact,  there  is  no  record  of  its  eaual  since  the  settlement  of  this 
country.  For  all  this,  the  crops  are  turning  out  much  better  than  last  year.  This  is 
owing  to  the  bountiful  raius  in  April  and  May,  which  so  well  saturated  the  ground 
that  the  crops  in  most  places  got  a  splendid  start.  Had  the  favorable  weather  con- 
tinueil  the  year's  crop  would  have  been  the  largest  ever  harvested,  for  all  a  scarcity 
of  seed-grain  prevented  a  much  larger  acreage  from  being  sown.  I  estimate  3,500 
bushels  of  wheat  and  1,000  bushels  of  oats  as  the  probable  yield  of  the  principal  grain 
products.  Gardens  generally  look  well,  and  there  will  likely  be  I^OOO  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes with  other  vegetables  in  smaller  quantities. 

LANDS  IN  SEVBRALTT. 

No  allotments  to  any  persons  have  as  yet  been  made.  A  part  of  the  reservation 
was  surveyed  years  ago  into  lot^  suitable  for  allotment,  as  provided  for  by  treaty  of 
June  25,  I-*55,  but  nothing  more  has  been  done.  Each  passing  year  will  make  a 
satisfactory  allotment  more  difficult. 

STOCK  OWNED. 

Number  of  horses  is  estimated  at  5,800;  cattle,  500.  During  the  year  upwards  of 
200  head  of  cattle  have  been  sold  off  or  butchered  for  home  use ;  so  that  tbere  is  no 
gain.  But  two  men  have  sheep,  of  whom  one  has  200  and  the  other  100  head ;  the 
&tter  purchased  this  summer.  The  brokeu  character  of  this  reservation  makes  it 
better  adapted  to  stock,  aud  especially  sheep,  than  anvthin^  else.  The  winters  are 
milder  than  at  any  other  point  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Last  winter,  while 
the  mercury  was  marking  from  10^  to  30^  below  zero  in  other  lofralities,  at  this 
agency  the  lowest  was  6^  below,  and  but  little  snow  on  the  ground ;  so  that  stock 
aU  wintered  in  good  condition,  and  we  had  fair  beef  all  the  time  right  off  t  e  ranges. 

THE  MILLS. 

The  saw-mill  has  cut  upwards  of  139,000  feet  of  lumber,  mostly  for  Indians.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  time  it  has  been  run  by  an  Indian. 

The  grist-mill  was  ran  but  little,  as  compared  with  former  years,  for  there  was  but 
little  wheat  to  grind.  What  time  it  was  run^an  Indian  had  charge  of  the  work,  and 
my  miller  for  the  present  year  is  an  Indian. 

FISH,   FURS,  ETC. 

The  run  of  salmon  has  been  annsa ally  good,  and  most  of  the  Indians  have  secured 
a  liberal  supply  of  salt  and  dried  salmon.    But  few  furs  are  taken  now-a-days,  bu<, 
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dnring  the  hnntiug  season  last  fall  a  lar^e  nnmber  of  deerskins  were  taken,  and  the 
total  sales  were  upwanls  of  $1,000.  Uulike  many  of  the  white  hnnters,  the  Indians 
save  all  they  can  of  the  deer  they  kill.  No  doabt  sometimes  they  kill  deer  too  poor 
to  save ;  but  as  long  as  dried  venison,  <&c.,  is  a  necessary  article  of  diet,  they  are  not, 
as  a  nsnal  thing,  going  to  wantonly  destroy  game,  simply  for  their  hides  or  skins. 

HOUSES  OF  INDIANS. 

There  are  75  frame  houses  occupied  by  Indians  and  22  log  houses.  Seven  /rame 
houses  were  built  dnring  the  year,  all  by  the  Indians  themselves.  None  of  them  are 
very  costly,  but  are  good,  comfortable  buildings. 

INDIAN   FREIOHTKRH. 

The  Indians  have  hanled  with  their  own  teams  upwards  of  40,000  ponndsof  freight, 
mostly  Indian  snpplics,  from  The  Dalles.  For  their  work  they  have  received  near 
$400  in  cash. 

8UB8ISTKNCK  OF  INDIANS. 

Fully  nine-sixteenths  of  this  is  obt<ained  by  the  labor  of  the  Indians,  for  themselves 
or  others,  in  civilised  puronits,  and  seven-sixteenths  by  tishing,  hunting,  root  gather- 
ing, &.C,  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  Indians  as  sheep  herders,  stock  herdera, 
assisting  in  gathering  up  and  branding  stock,  especially  cattle.  Quite  a  nnmber  uf 
men  devote  nearly  the  entire  working  season  to  gathering  up  stock  and  helping  drive 
them  to  the  various  markets,  especially  Portland,  Oreg. 

EMPLOYES. 

My  present  force  of  whit-e  employes  consists  of  one  physican,  one  clerk,  two  teach- 
ers, and  one  assistant  teacher.  All  the  rest  of  the  employes  are  Indians.  While  wc 
nru^'S  the  society  of  those  of  our  own  race,  it  seems  be«t  for  the  future  of  these  Indi- 
ans to  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Knowing  that 
this  is  the  wish  of  the  Government,  I  have  l)eut  all  my  energies  in  this  direction,  and 
expect  that  success  will  crown  my  efforts.  The  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  The 
seed  sown  will  yield  an  increase  some  time  in  the  future  years.  I  cannot  hope  t^  see 
the  full  fruition.  Others  will  reap  the  richer  harvest  from  these  years  of  toil,  but  to 
me  there  is  joy  in  knowing  that  my  own  hands  have  gathered  in  some  of  the  ripening 
grain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SMn^H, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ToNKAWA  Special  Agency, 
Fort  GriffiUj  Texas,  August  10,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  alfairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1683: 

Since  making  my  last  annual  report  there  have  been  no  important  changes  at  this 
agency.  The  tribe  of  Tonkawas  is  in  camp  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Fort  Griffin, 
and  they  depend  partly  on  the  rations  which  are  issued  them  by  the  Government  and 
part'Iy  on  hunting  and  fishing  for  their  sabsistence.  The  game  is  very  scarce  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  consequence  they  often  suffer  for  want  of  food.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  their  support  dnring  the  year  1883  was  only  $3,000,  and  the  same 
amount  wae  appropriated  for  their  support  the  present  year.  They  are  on  no  rest^rva- 
tion  and  own  no  lands  of  their  own,  so  they  can  do  very  little  towards  supporting 
themselves.  The  soil  and  climate  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  be  made  self-supporting  here  would  be  to  supply  them 
with  cattle  until  they  could  ^et  a  start.  The  lands  in  this  vicinity  are  being  fenced, 
and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  this  tribe  will  be  compelled  to  leave  here,  if 
not  removed  by  the  Indian  Department. 

These  Indians  claim  this  country  as  their  original  home,  and  manifest  a  dislike  to 
leave  it;  but  if  they  could  be  furnished  a  good  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
remote  from  that  of  the  Comanches,  their  mortal  enemies,  there  would  be  no  trouble 
in  securing  their  removal.  I  have  several  times  called  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment  to  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  toward  their  re- 
moval. 
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The  Government  owns  no  buildings  here,  and  the  office,  btorehonse,  dtc,  are  rented 
ftom  private  parties. 

There  have  been  no  oases  of  crimes  being  committed  by  Indians  against  Indians, 
Indians  against  whites,  or  whites  against  Indians. 

There  have  been  four  cases  of  whites  selling  liqnor  to  Indians,  and  all  have  been  or 
are  heing  prosecuted.  One  was  convicted,  and  the  other  three  are  to  be  tried  in  a  few 
days.  This  is  the  principal  source  of  annoyance  at  tbis  agency,  and  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  Indians  from  getting  liquor  in  some  way.  A  few  more  con- 
victions, however,  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  liquor-sellers. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  good,  and  the  number  of  deaths  is 
largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  births,  the  former  being  eleven  and  the  latter  only 
four.  Oor  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  no  physician  here  authorized  to  care  for 
them,  and  treat  them  when  sick,  and  they  are  not  able  to  pay  for  such  medical  serv- 
ices themselves.  At  the  present  rate  it  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  years  when  they 
will  become  entirely  extinct.  There  are  no  schools  nor  churches  here,  and  as  a  con- 
•Muence  they  have  made  no  progress  during  the  year  in  the  direction  of  education 
ana  Christiauity. 

These  Indians  are  perfectly  peaceable  and  law-abiding,  and  no  trouble  has  ever  oc- 
eorred  between  these  Indians  and  the  white  settlers.  The  Tonkawns  have  ever  been 
the  friend  of  the  white  man,  and  they  have  many  times  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  on  account  of  that  friendship;  yet,  notwith- 
ftaoding  all  this,  they  are  more  poorly  provided  for  by  the  Government  than  any 
other  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  country.  Their  lands  have  all  been  taken  from  them,  and 
none  have  been  given  them  in  return. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  some  steps  be  taken  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  Indians,  after  the  present  year,  to  some  suitable  place  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  when,  with  a  little  assistance  for  a  few  yeai*s,  they  can  become  self-supiiort- 
ing. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIAS  CHANDLER, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Sixteenth  Infantry ,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMISSIONKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Ouray  Indian  Agency,  Utah, 

JtipiMM3,  1883. 

8iR:  In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  instruction,  dated  July  31,  I  have  the  honor 
to  sabinit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Daring  the  last  year  I  have  ridden  over  most  of  the  reservation,  and  find  after 
careful  observation  that  the  bottom  lying  along  Green  and  White  Rivers  contains  all 
of  the  farming  lands  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation.  There  is  not  a  stream  out- 
aide  of  the  two  mentioned  that  has  running  water  in  it  two  months  during  the  year  ; 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  nothing  but  a  desert,  aud  it  is  just  an  utter  impossibility 
for  an  agent  to  keep  the  Indians  inside  the  lines  oi  this  reservation,  as  on  three  sides  it 
is  boanoed  by  mountains  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  grass,  and  game. 

disposition  and  conduct  of  INDIANS. 

The  Tabeqnache  band  of  Utes  as  a  class  are  a  well-disposed  people,  who  express  a 
desire  to  please  Washington  in  every  way  except  in  going  to  work  and  having  their 
children  sent  away  to  school.  They  are  as  fat  as  pigs,  and  most  of  them  are  the  per- 
•onification  of  laziness.  They  spend  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  lyin^  down  or 
aitting  flat  upon  the  ground.  When  awake  they  spend  their  time  gambling,  horse- 
neing,  and  hunting  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  as  I  have  some 
Indians  that  are  g4N>d  workers.  As  a  class,  they  are  good-natured  and  friendly  to  the 
whites  and  Mormons.  They  do  not  class  the  Mormons  as  white  men ;  they  know  too 
much  about  them. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

I  have  never  seen  but  one  Indian  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  this  agency,  but 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  some  of  my  Indians  get  drunk  at  Uintah.  It  is  no  trouble 
for  them  to  get  all  the  alcohol  they  want  from  the  Mormon  settlers  through  the 
eonntry. 

EDUCATION. 

In  regard  to  education  and  schools,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has  nothing  been  done 
whatever.  I  have  used  all  the  arguments  and  inducements  at  my  command  to  get 
some  of  my  Indians  to  send  Bome  of  tbeir  children  to  some  Eastern  or  'WeAtem  mdwA- 
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trial-iichool,  but  have  always  been  met  by  the  same  reasona  for  not  sending  tbeoif  vis  : 
'*  Wbv  is  it  that  Washington  does  n  *t  bnihl  a  school-honse  here,  aa  he  agreed  to  when 
we  sold  him  our  lands  in  Coloimda  f  If  we  send  onr  children  away  to  school  aqnsw 
heap  cry  all  the  time.  Ute  s(|iiaw  heap  like  her  papoose.  Ute  boy  no  nndentand 
white  man  house,  mebbe  so  die.''  But  their  main  argument  is  that  Washington  has 
always  promised  the  Utee  a  school-honse  and  never  built  one,  bnt  when  he  does^thej 
will  send  their  children  to  school. 

BU1LDING8. 

Tlie  dwellings  are  nothing  but  log  huts,  not  fit  for  a  white  man  to  live  in ;  they  are 
full  of  vermin,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  the  houses  are  built  of  cotton- 
wood  logs,  with  the  bark  left  on.    Just  imagine  the  agent's  house  with  a  7-foot  ceiling 
and  no  ventilation,  sitting  on  an  eminence  that  is  as  destitute  of  vegetation  as  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  with  the  sun  pouring  down  upon  it  for  fifteen  hours  per  day  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  105  in  the  shaile,  and  then  going  in  there  to  sleep ;  and  my  house  is  tbe 
best  on  tbe  reservation.     My  cniploy&i  and  myself  have  l>eeu  sick  a  great  deal  this 
snmuior,  caused  principally  from  naving  to  sleep  in  these  sweat-boxes,  and  the  way 
it  is  proposed  to  fix  up  om  Fort  Thomburgh  for  the  new  agency  is  not  going  to  help 
matters  much. 

mPROVT.MRXTS. 

There  have  no  improvements  of  a  permanent  kind  been  made  at  the  agency  during 
the  year,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  a  very  large  amount  of  money  ex|iended 
for  that  purpose  which  was  worse  than  thrown  away.  As  far  as  the  ag^nt  is  con- 
cerned at  this  agency  in  the  matter  he  is  utt»'rly  powerless  to  do  anything,  as  tbe 
agency  f(»r  the  last  year  has  been  continually  afflicted  either  by  commissioners  or 
special  agents  who  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  and  accomplished  absolntely 
nothing.  I  do  not  know  whether  other  agents  are  afllicted  in  this  way  or  not,  bnt  any 
that  are  have  my  sympathy. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

My  employes  fenced,  plowed,  and  planted  in  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  40  acres 
of  land  which  was  virtually  labor  thrown  away,  as  the  t*iO,CiOO  irrigating  ditch  that 
was  recommended  and  cimstructed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Ute  commis- 
sioners is  an  abnolute  failure,  and  as  I  expected  to  get  my  supply  of  water  from  it  of 
course  the  farm  is  a  failure  also. 

INDIAN   FARMS. 

There  are  ten  of  my  Indians  who  made  a  start  at  farming  this  spring  and  have 
raised  small  patches  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  com,  <&c.  There  were  at  least  thirty 
more  who  had  their  locations  selected  and  were  ready  to  go  to  work,  bnt  there  was 
no  water  forthcoming,  and  they  did  not  put  in  a  crop.  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever 
farm  very  extensively,  but  most  of  them,  in  time,  will  cultivate  small  farms. 

CRIME. 

There  has  been  no  crime  committed  by  these  Indians  or  against  their  persons  dur- 
ing the  year  on  tbe  re8er\'atiou  whatever.  There  was  one  of  their  number  killed  on 
Miguel  MonntainH,  in  Colorado,  last  October.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any 
definite  infornuition  in  regard  to  it,  onlv  that  he  was  killed.  The  Indians  themselves 
think  he  was  as  likely  to  have  been  killed  by  Colorado  Utes  as  by  white  men,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1883,  there  was  a  white  man 
by  tbe  name  of  William  Redman,  of  Middle  Park,  Colorado,  committed  suicide  by 
shooting  himself  through  the  head.  He  was  found  by  Harry  Golden,  of  Snake  River, 
and  Andrew  Strong,  of  Blue  Mountain.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  by 
myself  and  other  white  men  found  this  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 

SETTLERS. 

There  are  two  Mormons  who  claim  ranches  on  this  reservation:  A.  C.  Hatch  and 
P.  Dodds.  These  ranches  are  the  headquarters  for  all  the  cow-boys  who  want  to 
hold  cattle  on  the  reservation.  I  understand  Hatch  is  moving  a  large  band  of  horses 
ami  cattle  to  this  ranch;  also,  that  be  is  going  to  cut  hay  on  about  two  hundred  acres 
of  Indian  land  this  summer.  On  December  23, 188*2,  I  wrote  to  the  Department,  stat- 
ing the  facts  in  the  matter,  and  was  informed  that  it  would  require  further  report. 
This  Hatch  ranch  is  not  one  day's  ride  from  this  agency,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for 
an  officer  who  has  the  authority  to  report  on  it  in  three  days  as  it  is  to  wait  one  year. 
My  Indians  talk  about  this  matter  a  great  deal,  and  are  considerably  worked  up 
over  it. 
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STOCK. 

These  Indiaos  uow  own  five  good  blooded  stallions,  of  about  1,:^  pounds  weight 

(iob,  that  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  their  stock  wonderfully  in  the  next  three 

or  four  years;  they  are  better  pleased  with  this  purchase  than  by  anything  that  has 

been  dtme  for  them.    In  the  coming  October  they  will  have  800  good  American  cows^ 

vbich  is  one  of  the  best  investments  ever  made  of  Ute  money.     If  they  are  branded 

with  the  I.  D.  brand  and  their  calves  branded  the  same  so  the  Indians  cannot  sell 

then,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  they  would  have  a  herd  so  large  that  the  sale 

of  the  eteers  every  year  would  keep  them  in  blankets  and  provisions.    And  if  the 

Ute  Indians  of  this  tribe  are  ever  to  become  self-supporting,  it  will  be  by  making 

them  rich  in  the  increase  of  stock  in  spite  of  themselves.     But  there  will  have  to  bo 

mne  measure  adopt-ed  to  keep  them  trom  selling  their  young  stock,  as  there  are 

plenty  of  white  men  standing  ready  to  rob  them,  and  if  an  Indian  wants  money  he 

will  sell  his  shirt  if  he  can. 

MISSIONAKY. 

There  has  been  no  missionary'  work  done  here  except  by  the  Mormons,  and  that 
«Mof  a  very  practical  kind,  consisting  of  helping  some  of  the  Indians  take  out  a 
water  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  crops.  The  Unitarians  are  very  anx- 
ious to  do  something  for  these  Indians,  but  I  am  obliged  to  answer  all  thfir  inquiries 
with  there  can  nothing  be  done  here  now,  as  there  is  no  place  for  a  missionary  to 
^p,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  I  know  that  a  good  minister  would  have  a 
good  influence  over  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  white  employ^. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  remarkably  good.  There  have  only  been 
five  deaths  reported  during  the  year.  There  is  very  little  venereal  disease  among 
diem  snd  no  new  cases  ar.  that.  They  receive  and  use  a  great  deal  of  mediciue  from 
the  agency  physician,  in  whom  they  have  great  confidence.  The  medicine  men  have 
veiy  Tittle  power  among  them  now. 

THR  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  what  are  known  as  the  Tabequache  band  of 
rtes,  aod  consist  of  720  males  and  640  females. 

STATISTICS. 

The  annnal  statistical  report  of  the  agency  is  hei*ewith  inclosed. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  say  this  is  not  a  rose-colored  report,  but  it  is  a  true  report  of 
affairs  at  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  MINNISS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Valley  Agency',  Utah, 

August  14,  1883. 

8is:  In  compliance  with  Department  instruction,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
I  asBunied  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  2l8t  of  July.  Owin^  to  the  short  time  I  have 
i>een  here,  my  report  will  ne  based  more  upon  the  condition  of  the  agency  and  the 
habits  of  the  Indians  than  upon  the  progress  made  during  the  last  year. 

This  reservation  consists  of  a  table-land  6,1)00  feet  above  sea-level,  sloping  gradually 
toward  the  south,  and  containing  over  2,000,000  acres,  of  which  over  300,000  is  arable. 
It  is  well  watered  by  the  Du  Chesne  and  the  Uintah  rivers  with  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries. It  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  fertile  districts  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. From  its  natural  slope,  its  many  rivers,  and  its  fertility,  much  more  of  the  land 
isavailable  for  cultivation  than  the  Indians  in  their  present  state  of  civilizat^'oo  and 
ilow  prr>gre88  will  be  able  to  cultivate  for  many  years.  The  caAons  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  reservation  produce  plenty  of  wood  and  timber  for  the  use  of  the  agency  and 
for  the  Indians.  The  streaiun  afford  good  fishing  and  the  mountain**  good  hunting. 
Its  natural  facilities  make  this  a  wise  location  for  an  Indian  reservation.  The^  iv^c^tiq^ 
baildings  are  Mtaatrd  near  the  upper  part  of  the  reserve,  commanding  a  vVe'w  oi  «b 
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large  part  of  it.  They  are  safficient  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  agency  witli 
Ihe  exception  of  a  school-house.  They  are  in  good  repair.  Most  of  them  are  framed^ 
though  a  few  of  the  older  huiUlings  are  made  of  logs. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  now  number  965  Uintah  and  White  River  Utes — 
nearly  half  and  half.  I  find  that  it  wonld  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  and 
save  the  agent  much  tronble  if  these  two  tribes  could  be  consolidated.  The  White 
River  Utes  receive  more  subsistence  supplies  and  more  annuity  ^oods  than  the 
Uintahs.  These  two  tribes  come  to  the  same  agency  and  are  treated  differently  in  the 
presence  of  each  other.  The  system  as  it  is  now  conducted  is  calculated  to  cause 
jealousy  between  the  tribes,  and  ultimately  result  in  serious  tronble.  The  chiefs  of 
both  tribes  wish  to  be  consolidated.  I  confidently  hope  it  will  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Notwithstanding  the  friction  resulting  from  this  cause,  I  find  that  many  of  the 
White  River  Utes  who  are  reported  never  to  have  done  any  farming  before  this  year 
have  followed  the  example  or  the  more  thrifty  Uintahs  and  cultivated  small  patches 
of  land  here  and  there.  This  shows  the  disposition  of  the  Whit-e  Rivers,  though  no 
material  results  will  be  derive-d  from  many  of  their  small  farms  this  year. 

Most  of  the  Indians  live  in  their  '*  wickiups"  and  cook  their  food  in  the  most  primi- 
tive ways.  Cooking-stoves  have  been  issued  to  some  of  them,  but  after  a  short  time 
they  abandon  them  and  return  to  their  camp-fires.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  dress 
in  leggings  and  blankets.  My  statistical  report  will  show  that  only  23  of  the  tribe 
dress  wholly  in  citizens'  clothes  and  31  in  part.  The  Indians  cannot  make  any  de- 
decided  advancement  as  long  as  they  use  one  hand  to  hold  their  blanket  around  them 
while  they  are  trying  to  work  with  the  other.  As  a  class  they  are  indolent  and  poor, 
and  do  not  look  out  for  their  future  wants.  They  are  very  Mendly  to  the  whites  at 
the  agency,  and  are  disposed  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  agent  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  welfai*e. 

They  have  under  cultivation  223  acres  of  Ikud  planted  to  oats,  wheat,  com,  and  po- 
tatoes. My  farmer  who  is  now  harvesting  their  crops  reports  that  they  will  have  an 
excellent  yield  of  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  but  that  the  com  crop  wUl  not  mature. 
The  seasons  are  too  short  for  maturing  com.  We  estimate  that  their  wheat  crop  will 
round  up  to  2,300  bushels,  oats  to  1,710,  and  potatoes  to  900  bushels.  Besides  this 
they  have  built  3,647  rods  of  good  fence  during  the  past  year,  inclosing  their  small 
farms  and  pastures.  The  farmer  superintended  nearly  aQ  their  agricultural  works, 
and  is  pleased  at  the  combined  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indians  and  himself. 

In  the  matter  of  stock  raising  the  Indians  have  a  decided  preference  to  ponies  over 
cattle.  Four  or  five  Indians  of  the  Uintah  tribe  own  nearly  all  the  Indian  cattle  on 
this  reserve.  Their  influence  among  the  tribes  is  measured  by  the  number  of  pNonies 
they  possess,  and  as  long  as  this  custom  obtains  among  them  they  will  raise  ponies  in 
preference  to  cattle.  Nor  are  their  ponies  as  good  as  they  might  be.  They  train  the 
best  for  racers  and  riders,  and  leave  the  smaller  and  poorer  ones  for  stock  horses.  The 
result  is  that  not  one  in  twenty  are  fit  for  work  horses. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  school.  My  statistical  report  shows  that 
the  average  attendance  during  the  eight  months  of  school  of  last  year  was  17  pupils. 
Perhaps  this  small  number  is  due  to  tiie  fact  that  there  is  no  suitable  school  building 
here.  I  confidently  hope  that  a  new  school  building  will  bo  erected  here  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  teacher  reports  that  the  pupils  who  attended  school  during  the  last 
vear  made  decided  improvement.  He  says  that  while  the  Indian  pupils  are  not  as 
bright  as  white  children,  they  possess  a  very  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  The  school, 
heretofore  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
conducted  exclusively  by  the  Department.  The  school  employes  consisted  of  a 
teacher,  matron,  and  a  cook.  Rations  have  been  furnished  from  the  commissary  for 
the  Indian  pupils.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  during  the. past  year  has  been  $l(]6.74. 
Much  prejudice  exists  among  the  older  men,  and  especially  among  the  medicine  men, 
against  the  children  attending  school.  Whenever  the  older  men  do  consent  to  allow 
the  children  to  attend  school  they  consider  that  they  have  conferred  a  special  favor 
upon  the  agent  and  the  teacher.  The  younger  men,  who  are  brought  more  in  contact 
with  the  whites  in  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  than  the  more 
conservative  old  men  who  stay  at  home,  see  the  advantages  which  the  white  people 
have  from  their  schools,  and  consequently  urge  their  children  to  attend  the  agency 
school.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  prospects  for  the  school  this  year  are  better 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  numbers  seven  in  all — one  officer  and  six  privates. 
They  are  very  efficient  in  quieting  little  quarrels  among  the  Indians.  Their  presence 
is  always  a  guarantee  of  good  oMer. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  July  the  Chinaman  cook  was  assaulted  by  two  white 

men  who  demanded  his  money,  and  on  refusing  was  brutally  beaten  over  the  head. 

The  Chinaman  succeeded  in  arousing  some  of  the  employ^  to  come  to  his  assistance 

and  the  rohhera  made  off.    The  Indian  police  were  summoned  as  soon  as  possible 

and  put  apon  their  trail.    They  followed  tVie  twV  oi  t\i«s  toViVi^T*  about  12  miles  by 
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mooD light,  and  then  lost  it,  bat  instead  of  abandoning  the  searoh  they  campeil  where 
they  lost  the  trail,  and  in  the  early  morning  succeeded  in  finding  it  again  and  soon 
eame  upon  the  robbers,  arrested  them,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  agency.  The 
eriminaU  were  tamed  over  to  the  United  States  marshal  and  are  now  in  jail  in  Salt 
Lake  City  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  in  September.  I  give  the  details 
of  this  capture  to  show  how  persistent  the  police  are  in  performing  their  duty.  In 
this  connection  I  may  say  that  this  is  the  only  crime  known  to  have  been  committed 
on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

Whisky  has  been  brought  in  several  different  times  by  Indians  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  brought  to  their  camps  by  white  men.  The  introduction  of  whisky  is  a 
matter  of  serious  annoyance  to  the  agent.  It  is  mnch  easier  for  Indians  to  obtain 
whisky  now  than  it  was  before  the  country  around  the  borders  of  the  reservation  had 
been  settled.  I  do  not  think  whisky  is  sold  to  the  Indians  openly.  One  Indian  who 
had  been  fined  by  the  chiefs  for  selling  whisky  to  other  Indians,  said  that  a  white 
man,  whom  he  did  not  know,  sold  it  to  nim  in  the  dark.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  love 
whisky,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  make  them  turn  informers. 

The  sauitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  very  good.  Nearly  all  of  them  come  to 
the  agency  physician  when  they  are  seriously  sick.  The  influence  of  the  medicine 
men  is  gradnally  giving  way  to  the  services  of  a  skillful  physician. 

Referring  to  their  moral  couditiou,  they  love  gambling  and  horse  racing,  but  they 
are  honest  and  virtuous.  Nearly  half  of  them  belong  to  the  Mormon  chnrch ;  not 
from  any  special  piety  of  the  Indians,  but  the  Mormons  have  always  endeavored  t<i 
enrry  favor  with  them. 

In  conclasiou,  I  think  the  prospects  for  steady  advancement  are  brighter  than  they 
ever  were  before.  The  Indians  must  for  several  years  to  come  depend  largely-upon 
the  Department  for  their  support,  but  they  are  gradually  learning  the  art  of  self  de- 
pendence. Colorow  and  his  little  band  of  followers  who  would  not  come  to  this  re- 
aenre  tij  live  have  expressed  to  me  their  intention  of  permanently  settling  here  with- 
oot  compulsion.  The  agent  and  the  Indians  are  one  in  purpose,  and  the  emplo^^^ 
force  IB  as  good  as  I  could  wish, 
fieepectfully  submitted. 

ELI8HA  W.  DAVIS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  C0MMI8SIONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLviLLK  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Tkrkitory, 

Augtut  15,  1883 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
•gency  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

NON-TRBATT  INDIANS. 

No  treaty  has  ever  been  made  with  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency.  The 
reservatioQ  weet  and  north  of  the  Columbia  River  was  set  aside  for  tbem  without 
their  being  consulted  in  the  matter  ;  consequently  the  Indians  who  have  always  lived 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Colnmbia  took  but  little  interest  in  the  reserve,  and  but  a 
•msll  nomber.  comparatively,  have  removed  to  it,  each  tribe  continuing  to  occupy 
their  former  locations,  which,  for  the  different  tribes,  are  widely  separated. 

NO  OOVERNMKNT  BUILDINGS  FOR  USE  OF  AGENCY. 

No  provision  ever  having  been  made  for  the  erection  of  agency  buildings  upon  the 
reservation,  although  the  necessity  for  the  same  has  frequently  been  urged  by  mo  in 
m^  anuoal  reports  and  in  special  letters  to  your  office,  the  residence  of  the  agent  was 
with  the  approval  of  your  office  located  at  a  point  most  accessible  and  convenient  to 
the  different  tribes  as  at  present  located,  vis :  The  Colvilles,  nnmbering  670,  at  a 
distance  from  the  agency  of  from  22  to  30  miles,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia  River, 
west  of  the  agency ;  the  Lakes,  333,  at  about  the  same  distance,  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  Columbia  River :  the  Okanagans,  some  330,  about  150  of  the  tribe  being  across 
the  line  in  British  Columbia,  are  located  along  Kettle  River  to  S<iozoo8  Lake,  135 
miles  distant:  the  San  Pools,  400,  on  the  San  Poel  River,  100  miles  distant;  the 
Methows,  315,  living  upon  the  Methow  River,  are  about  100  miles  distant ;  theSnokans, 
IMS,  Upper  Band  living  upon  the  Little  Spokan  and  adjacent  prairies,  50  miles  dis- 
tant; the  Middle  Band  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokan  Falls,  some  60  miles  distant;  the 
Lower  Band  on  the  addition  to  the  Colville  Reserve  set  aside  for  the  Spokan  In- 
dians, 35  miles  distant;  the  Ccenr  d'AJ^oas,  425,  are  on  the  Coenr  d'M^ne  Kew^TWb- 
tion  IB  JdMbo  Territory,  110  mUen  di$t»nt;  the  Calispels,  400,  on  the  CaV\s^\^«^, 
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uear  the  Feud  d'Oroille  River,  35  miles  distant  from  the  a^ncy ;  some  60  or  75  of 
the  Calispel  and  Colville  Indians  live  in  the  immediate  vicxinity  of  the  agency.  It 
may  be  inferrfd  from  the  location  of  the  Indians  as  above  ^iven,  that  their  manase- 
ment  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  their  peaceful  disposition  was  favorably 
commented  upon  by  General  Sherman  in  his  late  visit  to  this  section,  who  volunteered 
the  remark  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  at  least  had  not  given  his  department  any 
trouble. 

NECESSITY  FOR  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS  ON  lUSSERVATION. 

Although,  as  shown,  the  residence  of  the  agent  is  centrally  situated  as  regards  the 
location  of  the  different  tribes,  I  remain  unchanged  in  my  opinion  that  Government 
buildings  for  agency  use  should  be  erected  upon  the  Colville  Reservation  at  a  point  on 
the  Columbia  River  accessible  to  the  greater  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency,  as 
the  larger  number  of  the  different  tribes  will  always  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  range 
of  mountains  between  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Okanagan  River. 

There  should  also  be  a  small  residence,  stable,  &c.y  ereottd  on  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne 
Reservation  for  the  use  of  the  resident  farmer  there. 

NECESSITY  FOR   REMOVAL  OF  INDIANS  TO  RESERVATIONS. 

I  would  renew  the  recommendation  in  my  last  annual  report  bearing  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  Upper  Spokans  to  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Reservation,  referred  to  in  my  letter 
to  your  office  of  February  15,  leH3.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  remove  the  Calis- 
pels  to  either  the  CoBur  d'A16ne  or  Flathead  Reservation  ;  they  were  oiiginally  from 
the  latter  t)lace.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be  some  individual  members  of  above 
tribes  who  will  prefer  taking  homesteads  and  remaining  where  they  are,  and  in  such 
cases  provision  should  be  made  for  the  necessary  lees  to  ent«r  their  land.  The  funds, 
$500,  placed  to  my  credit  by  telegram  for  payment  of  homestead  fees  of  Indians  at 
this  agency  were  not  received  until  the  28th  of  June,  1883,  too  late  to  be  available. 
I  would  i*ecommeud  that  provision  be  made  for  payment  of  said  fees  for  the  present 
tiscal  year. 

TRESPASS  UPON  TIMBER,  CCEUR  D'aL^NE  RESERVATION. 

Much  annoyance  has  been  occasioned  by  white  settlers  trespassing  upon  the  tiuiber 
of  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  in  conscqneuce  of  the  undetined  ooundaries  of  the 
reserve,  which,  however,  will  be  remedied  when  the  survey  authorized  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

FAILURE  OF  CROPS. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  entire  season  the  crops  will  fall  far  below  the 
average  of  last  year,  although  th^re  have  been  a  number  of  new  farms  taken  and  au 
increased  acreage  under  cnltivation ;  the  Coiur  d*Al^nes  in  particnlar  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  dronght,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  not  be  half  the  yield 
of  former  seasons. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  AT  CCEUR  dUiJsNE  RESERVATION. 

The  new  boarding  school  erected  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,  at 
the  Ccpur  d'A16ne  Indian  reservation,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  been 
completed,  and  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  well  adapted  to  accommodate  50 
or  more  boarding  pupils. 

COLVILLE   MALE   AND  FEMALE  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

The  buildings  for  accommodation  of  the  male  aud  female  boarding  schools  at 
the  Colville  Indian  Mission  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  during  the  past  year. 
The  attendance  of  the  boarding  scholars  at  the  three  schools  of  this  agency  has  been 
very  regular  during  the  past  year,  and  at  the  annual  examination  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  large  number  of  white  settlers  who 
were  in  attendance.  More  attention  than  formerly  has  ^been  given  to  the  industrial 
puntuits  of  the  pupils.  The  larger  ^irls  and  boys  are  very  diligent  in  assisting  in  the 
dairying,  cooking,  farming,  gardening,  and  general  work  incident  to  the  conduct  of 
the  school. 

AGENCY  POORLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 

The  agency  was  visited  last  November  by  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Gardner, 

who  comuiente<l  upon  the  poverty  of  the  agency  equipments,  and,  I  understand,  rec* 

ommeuded  that  they  should  be  materially  improved  by  the  purchase  of  an  ambnlance 

and  additional  animals.     He  also  visited  the  schools  and  professed  himself  as  very 

lb  vorabJy  hnpreaaed  with  their  management  aud  tVi^  pto\i<^v«i\i^>i  ckC  the  \jupils. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  among  these  Indians  is  still  earned  on  by  tbe  Jesuit  Fathers, 
who  have  labored  among  them  forty-three  years  past  with  a  degree  of  snccess  worthy 
of  all  praise;  and  much  of  the  general  good  rendered  to  the  pnblic  and  to  the  Got- 
emmcnt  by  their  inflnence  over  the  Indians  will  never  be  known. 

REDU<mON  OF  THE  EMPLOY^  FORCE. 

The  continual  reduction  of  the  employd  force  of  the  agency  from  year  to  year  until 
we  are  at  last  deprived  of  even  an  interpreter,  although  there  are  eight  different  dia- 
lects spoken  by  tbe  tribes  of  this  agency,  would  S4%em  to  imply  great  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  agent  or  that  very  .small  results  are  desired.  It  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  an  agent  can  perform  the  office  work  rt* quired  and  the  necesnary  corre- 
spondence with  your  office,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  proper  attention  to  some 
'3,500  Indians,  scattered  over  a  tract  of  land  equal  in  area  to  at  least  two  of  the  New 
England  States;  and  if  some  of  the  Indians  complain  of  being  neglected  it  should 
not  be  considered  very  surprising. 

The  practice  of  allow iug  parties  having  no  connection  with  the  agency  to  go 
among  the  Indians,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  agent,  with  authority  from  some 
official  source,  to  inquire  into  their  wants  and  make  theni  promises  which  the  agent 
would  have  no  authority  to  do  {and  which  would  require  an  act  of  Congress  to  com- 
ply with)  is  calculated  to  impair  the  service  and  to  render  the  Indians  dissatisfied, 
aiid  tu  destroy  the  authority  of  tbe  agent.  Too  little  has  been  done  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  agent,  and  too  much  license  has  been  given  to  persons  to  interfere 
with  his  work. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDIANA. 

Although  there  has  been  much  to  contend  with  in  the  management  of  tbis  agency 
from  tbe  meager  appropriations,  the  lack  of  the  necessary  employ^,  the  want  of  mills 
and  suitable  buildings,  the  encroachments  of  whites  upon  their  domains,  and  the 
difficalties  attending  the  land  titles  of  tbe  Indians,  the  most  incredulous  will  have  to 
acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  made  in  the  right  direction  among 
the  greater  number  of  the  tribes.  They  nave  maintained  peaceable  relations  with 
the  whites;  they  have  abandoned  their  nomadic  habits,  and  from  tbe  pursuit  of 
game  and  fur-bearing  animals  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. They  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  education  for  their  children, 
and  are  fast  becoming  a  self-sustaining  and  independent  people.  With  fair  dealing 
towards  them  by  the  Government  there  is  no  reason  but  to  anticipate  that  their 
offupring  will  become  good  citizens  and  useful  members  of  society. 

The  statistical  report  is  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  SIMMS, 
United  Siatta  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioxEu  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Neah  Bay  and  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

Neah  Bay  J  Jugtmt  15,  1883. 

SiK:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  circular-letter  of  July 
13, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1883,  being  my  first  rei>ort  for  Neah  Bay  and  Quinaielt  agencies  consolidated,  and 
my  sixth  repoi-t  as  Indian  agent. 

Tbis  agency  is  located  on  the  straits  of  Juan  De  Fnca,  just  inside  of  Cape  Flattery, 
and  the  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  belonging  thereto  are  scattered  from  the  straits 
to  the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  the  coast  line,  and  inland  at  Gray's 
Harbor  and  the  Chehalis  River,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  With  Indians  so  widely  scat- 
tered it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  agent  to  visit  them  as  often  as  is  really 
necessary  for  good  government. 

NEAH   BAY   AGENCY. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  consolidated  agency  September  17, 1882,  I  found  the  popu; 
lation  of  the  Nean  Bay  Agency  reported  as  follows:  Makahs,  701;  Quillehutes  318; 
and  a  school  population  of  Makahs,  139,  Quillehutes,  109.  These  numbers  were  re- 
ported by  me  until  I  conld  take  a  correct  census,  which  was  carefully  done  by  the 
agency  physician  and  myself  during  March  and  April  last,  and  there  are  507  Makahs 
and  236  Quillehutes ;  total,  743.  Tbe  census  also  shows  88  children  of  school  a^u  ot 
the  MakAbV  and  48  cbildnn  of  school  age  of  the  Quillehutes. 
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Ou  the  Ittt  of  OctolTer  I  bad  43  scholars  atteuding  the  indostrial  school.  This  nam- 
ber  was  increased  to  58  daring  the  winter  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  50. 
The  Bchool  room  is  Ul  by  24,  and  is  well  crowded  with  that  number  of  scholars.  Sixty 
is  the  outside  numl>er  that  can  be  accommodated  nuless  the  buildings  are  enlarged,  bat 
as  200  of  the  Makah  Indians  live  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  agency  it 
is  Dot  likely  that  more  than  60  scholars  can  be  had  for  the  school.    I  am  aware  that  a 

freater  number  have  been  reported  by  a  former  agent  as  attending  school  regularly, 
ut  facfs  will  not  justify  the  reports.  Tbe  teacher,  J.  H.  Forrest  Bell,  has,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  teacher,  supervised  the  manual  labor  of  the  boys,  conducted  a  Sab- 
bath school  regularly,  and  preached  a  short  sermon  every  Snnday  evening.  I  deem 
it  of  great  importance  in  tne  work  of  improving  the  Indians  to  teach  them  a  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Mr.  Bell  has  been  a  faithful  helper  in  this  work.  He 
is  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  through  his  efforts  a  large 
number  of  useful  ]iresents  were  sent  to  the  scholars  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions 
of  New  York,  evidencing  to  the  children  that  |>eople  living  at  a  distance  were  int43r- 
ested  in  their  improvement  and  welfare.  All  of  tbe  school  employdn  have  been  faith- 
ful and  attentive  to  their  duties  and  a  gradual  improvement  has  beeu  made. 

The  sanitary  alfairs  have  been  looked  after  by  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  Robert 
Lyall,  and  there  is  a  iierceptible  improvement  in  cleanliness  and  a  gradual  lessening 
of  the  Indian  methods  in  caring  for  tbe  sick.  Some  of  the  old  and  fanatical  ones 
still  try  to  maintain  the  intinence  of  their  medicine  men,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find 
them  att«'mpting  to  practice  their  tomanouH. 

I  hav«i  endeavored  to  establish  an  Indian  court,  as  directed  by  the  rules  governing 
the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  but  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  suitable  Indians, 
who  are  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  AH  offenses  are  examined  into  by  myself 
or,  in  my  absence,  by  the  agency  physician,  and  the  offenders  are  punished  by  con- 
finement in  the  agency  jail  and  at  hard  labor,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
offense  committed.  I  have  no  serious  trouble  in  governing  them,  and  am  satisfied, 
that  with  firmness  and  fair  and  honest  treatment  no  serious  trouble  need  be  appre- 
hended. 

There  has  not  been  any  serious  offenses  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Neah  Bay 
Agency  since  I  have  been  in  charge,  and  the  credit  for  good  behavior  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, (ine  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  police.  As  a  rule  they  have  been  prompt  to 
perform  every  duty  required  of  them.  Those  who  have  been  negligent  were  promptly 
discharged. 

The  Quillehute  Indians  are  30  miles  from  the  agency  hy  land  and  40  miles  by  water 
and  so  difhonlt  of  access  that  I  cannot  make  frequent  visits  to  them.  The  route  by 
land  is  along  the  ocean-beach  at  low  tides  and  over  the  spurs  of  the  bluffs,  and  can 
only  be  traveled  on  foot.  In  my  visits  to  them  I  have  taken  advantage  of  a  smooth 
sea  and  made  the  trip  in  a  canoe.  These  Indians  are  anxious  to  have  a  day  school, 
and  1  have  repeatedly  urged  to  have  their  request  granted.  There  would  be  an 
avei-age  attendance  of  25  scholars,  and  I  again  respectfully  request  to  have  a  school 
for  them. 

The  Makah  and  Quillehute  Indians  depend  almost  entirely  on  sealing  and  fishing 
for  a  living.  The  sealing  this  year  has  been  a  comparative  failure,  from  the  best 
information  I  can  gather  not  more  than  5,000  seals  have  been  taken,  and  the  average 
price  paid  will  not  exceed  $3  per  skin.  Under  the  rules  of  sealing  one-thini  of  the 
catch  is  given  the  schooners  furnished  for  sealing  purposes,  and  this  leaves  but 
$10,000  for  the  Indians,  a  falling  oft'  of  $15,000  of  the  amount  reported  last  year. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  farming,  for  the  land  at  both  locations  is  of 
very  inferior  quality  and  constant  fertilizing  is  required  to  produce  a  respectable  crop. 
I  have  given  every  possible  encouragement  to  farming,  assisted  them  in  plowing,  and 
furnished  soed  in  many  instances,  but  the  late  spring  rains  prevented  seasonable 
planting,  and  the  dry  summer  has  hindered  the  growth  of  vegetables  to  that  extent 
that  the  harvest  will  be  very  small. 

QUINAIBLT  AGENCY. 

Robert  M.  Rylatt  has  been  the  teacher  at  Quinaielt  Agency  since  October  1,  1682 
and  has  had  general  charge  of  the  affairs  at  that  place  since  that  time.  I  have  visited 
there  regularly  at  tbe  end  of  each  quarter  to  pay  the  employes  and  make  up  the 
reports  and  returns,  and  found  that  reasonable  progress  was  being  made  in  the  school 
and  in  general  work  among  the  Indians.  The  task  of  taking  full  charge  of  the  agency 
and  teaching  the  school  is  a  laborious  one,  and  Mr.  Rylatt  is  entitled  t<o  great  credit 
£Dr  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  The  other  employ6s  have  also  been  faith- 
Ihl  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  progress  made. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Price,  agency  physician,  sent  in  his  resignation  in  May,  to  take  effect 

June  30.    Circular  No.  101  prohibits  the  agent  from  selecting  a  physician  to  fill  tbe 

place.    Ou  the  4th  of  June  I  informed  the  Department  of  the  vacancy,  and  after 

waitin^nntil  the  15th  of  July  for  an  answer,  or  tne  appointment  of  a  physician,  lem- 

ployedVr,  Oeorge  A.  Deardeo  to  the  place,  andioTfrtbtd*^  «k  dftacxl^tive  statement  for 
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approTA].  This  action  was  rendered  necessary  for  the  reason  that  a  phyHician  conld 
not  be  bad  within  70  miles  of  the  agency ;  and  to  enable  the  agent  to  suppress  the  In- 
dian doctors  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  physician  at  the  agency  to  attend  to  the  sick 
whenever  his  services  are  required.  * 

The  trader,  John  W.  Hume,  is  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  canning  the  salmon, 
and  this  will  give  employment  to  all  the  adult  Indians  during  the  fishing  season.  The 
Qainaielt  River  has  a  greater  abundance  of  salmon,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  any 
stream  of  its  size  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Indians  are  highly  elated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  more  constant  employment  and  better  pay  than  ever  before. 

The  school  has  made  reasonable  progress,  but  the  attendance  is  not  equal  to  the 
three  previons  years.  This  is  caused  by  the  death  of  some  of  the  scholars,  the  matu- 
rity of  others,  and  the  lack  of  children  of  suitable  age  adjacent  to  the  school  to  keep 
ap  the  numbers.     I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Mr.  Rylatt  for  your  information 

8HOALWATER  BAY. 

The  school  at  Shoalwater  Bay  was  not  as  well  attended  as  formerly,  and  I  closed  it 
ICareh  31,  and  discharged  the  teacher,  not  feelins  Justified  in  continuing  the  school 
with  an  average  attendance  of  eight  scholars.  I  sliall  employ  another  teacher  and  open 
the  school  again  as  soon  as  the  Indians  are  settled  in  their  homes  for  winter.  During  the 
sommer  they  are  very  generally  engaged  in  fishing  and  oystering  for  the  white  inhab- 
itants, very  few  of  them  remaining  at  their  village,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
and  time  to  try  to  keep  the  children  in  school  while  their  parents  are  thus  employed, 
unlees  a  boarding  school  was  authorized.  A  day  school  cannot  be  maintained  at  that 
place  more  than  eight  months  in  a  year. 

The  employment  of  these  Indians  throws  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  worst  ele- 
ment of  whites,  and  drunkenness  and  gambling  have  frequently  occurred.  During 
one  of  their  drunken  brawls  one  Indian  was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  of  the  affair  I  went  down  there  and  arrested  the  murderer,  and  then  learned 
that  he  had  been  arrested  and  examined  by  the  civil  authorities  and  admitted  to  bail 
on  his  own  recognizance.  After  a  careful  examination  into  the  circumstances  I  be- 
came satisfied  the  killing  was  intentional,  and  sent  the  prisoner  to  the  agency  Jail 
St  Qainaielt  to  hold  until  I  could  communicate  with  the  Department.  My  action  was 
ipproved,  and  as  the  killing  was  done  off  the  reserve  I  was  directed  to  communicate 
with  the  prosecuting  attorney,  which  was  done,  and  I  was  informed  by  him  that  at  the 
next  term  of  court  held  in  Pacific  County  the  afiair  would  be  carefully  investigated. 
The  prisoner  is  still  in  Jail  at  Quinaielt. 

The  Shoalwater  Bay  Reserve  is  worthless  for  farming,  all  being  sandy  beach  and 
precipitous  bluffs,  and  nothing  is  raised  by  these  Indians  except  a  small  amount  ot 

Statoes,  tnmips,  and  carrots.    A  few  cattle  and  horses  are  owned  by  them,  but  no 
)d  is  secured  t-o  keep  them  in  winter.    They  graze  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  reserve 
at  all  seasons. 

Under  date  of  June  7,  last,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  Department  in 
reference  to  placing  the  S'Klallam  Indians  in  charge  of  this  agency,  to  which  I  replied 
nnder  date  of  June  S6.  These  Indians  are  remote  from  the  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish 
Agency,  to  which  they  are  assigTicd,  and  are  contiguous  to  this  agency.  Large  num- 
bm  of  them  are  here  during  the  sealing  season  and  more  or  less  of  them  are  here  at 
all  times,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  letters  above  referred  to  they  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  this  agency,  and  the  Quinaielt  Agency  should  be  placed  with  the 
Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  or  made  a  separate  agency.  It  is  300  miles  from  the  Neah 
Bay  A^ncy  to  the  Quinaielt  over  the  usually  traveled  route  via  Port  Townsend  and 
Olympia,  and  the  only  other  way  of  reaching  there  is  by  sea  in  a  canoe.  The  dis- 
tance is  90  miles,  requiring  two  days'  time  to  reach  there,  and  this  mode  of  travel  is 
hazardous  at  all  times.  I  have  made  the  trip  in  a  canoe,  and  can  do  it  again  if  nec- 
essary in  discharging  my  duty  as  agent,  but  would  not  undertake  it  for  any  other 
poTDose. 

Tne  policy  of  the  Gk>vemmeut  in  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  agents  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  their  usefulness  and  efficiency.  A  man  qualified  to  discharge  the 
required  duties  must  necessarily  have  fair  business  and  clerical  ability,  and  be  able 
to  govern  successfully  those  placed  in  his  charge ;  and  as  Indians  are  employed  as 
fazmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  <&c.,  he  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  farming  and 
mechanical  work,  for  he  must  necessarily  supervise  and  direct  everything  connected 
with  the  agency  if  anything  is  accomplished  successfully,  and  for  this  service  a  sal- 
ary of  not  less  than  $1,500  per  annum  should  be  paid. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  statistics  for  the  schools  and  industries,  which  give  a  fair 
exhibit  of  the  work  done  for  the  past  year.  * 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

OLIVER  WOOD, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMJSsJONxa  or  Indian  Avfairs. 
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QuiNAiKLT  Indian  Agkncy,  Washington  Territory, 

Jugust  3,  1883. 

6ik:  In  compliance  with  your  ordern,  I  resjiect fully  snbmit  my  report  of  affairs  at 
this  reservation.  Having  been  intrusted  by  yon  to  take  charge  here  on  the  Ist  day 
of  October  last,  and  having  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger  to  these  Indians  and 
their  habits,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  many  duties  I  am  called  upon  to  fol- 
fill  as  teacher  in  charge,  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  while  yet  possessing  but  a  limited 
knowledge  of  my  widely  scattered  charges,  I  am  unable  to  furnish  as  satisfactory  a 
report  aa  you  would  desire. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  labors  and  resnlts  of  those  emplo^^ed  at  this  agency,  and  of 
the  Indians  generally,  I  will  commence  with  my  own  immediate  charge,  ''the  school." 
The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  25.  During  that  time  3  male  and  2 
female  scholars  have  been  permitted  to  withdraw,  having  attained  maturity,  and  4 
new  scholars  have  been  added,  leaving  a  present  total  of  24  boarding  scholars.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  rendering  a  favorable  report  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
scholars  in  all  branches  of  learning  taught.  In  the  school-room  they  are  attentive, 
and  pliable  to  the  will  of  the  teacher.  At  out-door  employment  they  are  cheerfal, 
obedient,  and  industrious.  The  girls  are  quick  to  take  in  and  retain  the  instructions 
of  the  matron  and  cook ;  some  of  them  are  excellent  seamstresses,  good  plain  cooks, 
good  washers  and  irouers ;  equally  good  at  bread  and  pastry  making.  The  boys  at- 
tain a  general  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  some  knowledge  of  field  work;  also  in 
the  use  of  the  ax  and  other  tocHs,  and  in  the  management  of  a  team.  I  estimate  the 
boys  of  the  school  will  this  year  realize  some  200  bushels  pot^itoes,  20  bushels  beets. 
300  bushels  turnips,  75  bushels  carrots,  5  bushels  onions,  and  sufficient  of  pease  ana 
cabbage  for  school  requirements.  As  you  are  aware,  sir^  many  kinds  of  garden  pro- 
duce do  not  thrive  or  mature  well  so  close  to  the  ocean  in  this  latitude.  Our  onion 
crop  is  almost  a  failure.  Cucumbers,  tomatoes,  beans,  and  green  com  do  not  thrive 
well  here.  We  expect  to  secure  about  12  tons  hay ;  45  rods  Cueing  has  been  done  by 
the  employes  and  the  scholars.  A  great  portion  of  this  has  been  in  the  renewal  of  old 
fences;  also,  4  acres  new  ground  have  been  broken. 

Of  the  employees  of  this  agency  I  cannot  speak  too  highly ;  they  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  I  may  specially  mention  the  employ^  holding  the  position  of  teamster  and 
blacksmith,  whose  duties  are  multitudinous,  and  none  other  than  a  worker,  and  a 
man  capable  of  turning  his  hand  to  anything,  could  fill  the  position.  Such  a  man  I 
fortunately  possess.  The  work  of  a  teamster  alone  at  this  agency  during  one-half  of 
the  year  is  no  sinecure. 

There  are  no  apprentices  here;  there  are  no  employ^^s  to  teach  apprentices;  save 
the  physician  and  teacher,  this  agency  has  but  one  white  male  employ^.  There  are 
no  missionaries  here ;  the  eniploy^^s  have  exerted  themselves  in  the  gooil  work  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  There  are  many  aged  and  indigent  Indians  here,  whom  it  is 
found  necessary  to  supply  with  necessaries  from  time  to  time. 

The  death  rates  shown  indicate  the  climate  to  be  a  healthy  one,  and,  in  fact,  the 
general  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  good.  Considerable  scrofula  exists,  but 
not  to  the  extent  I  have  known  with  some  tribes. 

The  three.Indian  police  of  this  agency  do  not  display  the  zeal  I  could  wish.  They 
have  done  good  service  certainly,  and  a  good  police  force  is  indispensable  here ;  but 
on  two  occasions  I  have  had  to  recommend  changes  in  this  small  force.  There  seems 
to  be  a  laxity  it  is  hard  to  overcome.  I  should  strongly  recommend  that  this  force  be 
increased — in  fact,  doubled.  There  is  a  field  here  for  their  usefulness,  as  at  times  it  is 
necessary  to  dispatch  them  to  a  considerable  distance,  often  leaving  the  agency  with 
but  one  of  these  officers  at  command. 

Of  the  agricultural  improvements  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency  I  can  say  but  little. 
The  tribes  are  so  scattered,  or  live  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  but  little  can  be  asceiv 
tained ;  and  I  might  add  that  the  ideas  of  these  Indians,  living  isolated  from  civili- 
zation, are  so  limited  tl>at  it  is  hard  to  get  at  facts  and  figures.  Moreover,  my  duties 
are  such,  that  to  visit  them  has  hitherto  been  out  of  the  question.  1  can,  therefore, 
only  give  by  approximaMon  the  following  :  1,000  bushels  potatoes,  1,000  bushels  tur- 
nips, 100  bushels  carrots,  10  bushels  onions,  20  bushels  beets.  A  few  have  cabbage 
and  pea  patches ;  and  of  their  hay  crop  probably  20  tons.  But  little  has  been  done  by 
these  tribes  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  in  lireakingnew  land  during  the  past  year ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  turn  their  attention  from  their  old  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
These  modes  of  life  are  more  remunerating  than  farming  patches  of  land,  and  they 
adhere  to  them  with  the  tenacity  they  adhere  to  some  of  the  heathenish  customs  and 
superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

This  allusion  to  the  heathenish  customs  of  these  tribes  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  code 
of  rules  governing  courts  of  Indian  oftenses,  dated  March  20  last,  and  issued  by  the 
Indian  Department,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  enforcement  at  the  several  agencies.  I 
called  ageueral  meeting  of  the  Indians,  and  had  a  good  gathering.  Each  rule  was 
carefully  read  and  explained,  and  as  carefully  interpreted.  The  Indians  were  invited 
to  ask  a  further  explanation  of  any  rnle  they  d\d  not  fwW-j  wwd^t^tand,  and  the  same 
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was  made  clear  to  them.  Upon  conclusion,  and  after  a  talk  among  tliemselvps,  to 
my  snrprise  but  one  rule  was  seriously  objected  to.  I  had  expected  much  disapproval 
of  Rule  No.  H,  but  I  presume  the  strict  measures  you  had  hitherto  adopted  to  crush 
this  buying  and  selling  of  their  own  kitli  and  kin  had  prepared  them  to  acquiesce  to 
this  order  with  scarce  .^n  objection.  Rule  No.  6  was  the  one  sore  spot,  and  as  no  modi- 
fication could  be  allowed,  but  must  be  enforced  in  all  its  bearings,  I  was  unable  to 
form  a  court  of  Indian  judges.  Many  would  hare  been  glad  of  the  honor  but  for  this 
stumbling  block.  I  have  not  yet  seen  an  Indian  of  this  agency  but  believes  in  the 
efficacy  of  their  native  doctors;  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  these  same  doctors 
are  the  main  hindrance  to  advancement,  having  so  firm  hold  of  the  superstitious  natures 
of  Uiese  people.  An  Indian  doctor  has  but  to  spit  on  the  ground  and  make  ct^rtain 
meaningless  signs  to  awe  the  stoutest  of  tbeni.  Although  much  bas  been  done 
to  induce  these  people  to  abandon  these  pernicious  teaching,  and  although  the  prac- 
tice is  not  tolerated  at  the  agency  under  pain  of  severe  puuishmeut,  yet  so  Urm  is  the 
belief,  that  the  sick  are  in  many  instances  carried  off  to  a  safe  distance  for  treatment 
by  the  magic  arts  of  the  medicine  man. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  it  would  bo  l»etter  if  the  Indians  of  this  agency  were  more  broken 
op  into  factious;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  their  relationship  to  each  other,  in  a 
friendly  sense,  is  very  close,  and  they  are  not  so  prone  to  report  irregularities  as  is  the 
case  with  some  tribes. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  M.  RYLATT, 
Teadur  in  charge. 


NiSQUALLY  AND  S'KOKOMISH  AGKNCY, 

New  Taconia,  Wash.,  AugiUftM,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  thirteenth  annual  report.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  occupied  three  different  positions  and  had  headquarters  at  three 
different  places.  First,  as  farmer  in  charge  at  Skokomish  Agency  up  to  September 
30, 18^2.  Second,  as  agent  of  the  consolidated  agency,  comprising  what  had  been  the 
Niaqually,  S'kokomish,  and  Tulaltp  Agencies,  and  including  ten  reservations,  viz: 
Talalip,  Swinomish,  Lummi,  Port  Madison,  Muckleshoot,  Puyallup,  Nisqually, 
Squaxin,  Chehalis,  and  S'kokomish,  with  headquarters  at  Tulalip.  This  posiriou  I 
held  from  October  1,  1882,  to  July  16,  1883.  The  extent  of  territory  over  which  these 
reservations  were  scattered,  and  in  which  the  ludians  belonging  to  them  lived,  was 
sl)out  200  miles  in  length  b^  about  150  in  width.  Third,  as  agent  of  the  Nisqually  and 
S'kokomish  Agency,  comprising  the  last  live  reservations  above  named  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  which  service  commenced  July  17,  1883. 

An  education  being  the  most  important  aid  to  advancement  that  any  one  can  have, 
and  the  Government  liaviog  appreciated  this  fact  with  reft-rence  to  the  Indians,  there- 
fore nearly  all  the  expense  incurred  for  the  benetit  of  those  under  my  charge  has 
been  in  the  way  of  schools.  There  have  been  four  boarding  schools  and  one  day  school 
kept  up  most  of  the  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  an 
average  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  schools  have  been 
distribot-ed  as  follows: 

AT  TULALIP 

it  a  boarding  school  conducted  under  contract  lietween  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  tne  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Churcb,  and  managed  by  six  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  one  layman,  who  act-s  as  industrial  teacher,  besides  the  aid  of  the  prieat^^ 
who  has  A  kind  of  general  supervision  over  the  school,  as  well  as  doing  missionary  work 
among  all  the  Indians  of  that  subagency. 

The  attendance  here  was  limited  to  an  average  of  75,  and  most  of  the  year  the 
attendance  was  kept  up  nearly  to  the  maximum.  Children  att^ending  here  were 
ffattiered  from  the  five  reservations  belonging  to  this  sub-agency,  and  were  taught, 
fed,  and  clothed  at  Government  expense.  The  self-denying  and  laborious  efforts  of 
these  teachers  show  good  results  in  the  advancemt^nt  and  deportment  of  the  scholars. 
The  neatness  witti  wuich  everything  is  kept  is  highly  commendable.  During  the  year 
two  scholars  were  sent  from  this  school  to  the  Indian  training  school  at  Forest  Grove. 

AT  PUYALLUP 

is  another  boarding  school,  which,  like  all  those  hereafter  mentioned,  is  conducted  by 
Government  employes,  nominated  by  the  agent  and  appointed  by  the  Commisidoner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  food,  clothes,  books,  dtc,  are  all  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  average  attendance  here  has  been  about  65.  The  school  is  situated  within 
2  miles  of  New  Tacoma,  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  aud  the  lu- 
floence  that  contact  with  the  baatle  and  enterprise  of  such  a  place  \iaa  ia  \et^  v^^iA- 
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•nt  on  both  Indiaus  aod  scholars.  Fourteen  scholars  have  goue  from  this  school  to 
Forest  Grove  within  the  year,  and  eight  others  have  graduated,  bnt  the  number  in 
school  has  been  well  kept  up.  The  corps  of  teachers  here  employed  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  white  school  in  the  vicinity.  The  discipline  is  excellent, 
the  progress  good,  and  the  school  is  a  credit  to  the  service.  There  is  still  need  of 
improvements  on  the  buildings  to  make  them  comfortable  for  winter  weather. 

AT  CHEHALI8, 

through  the  earnest  and  nntiriug  efforts  of  the  head  teacher,  the  boarding  school  has 
increased  from  30  to  50.  More  remote  from  the  centers  of  business  than  the  last  named, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  a  particularly  healthy  location,  and  the  absence  of  many 
forms  of  temptation  to  vice  that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  our  civilization. 

The  buildings  are  all  in  good  re]iair  and  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  scholars, 
which  are  as  many  as  can  be  easily  obtain^  in  that  vicinity.  From  here  eight 
scholars  have  been  sent  to  Forest  Grove.  What  has  been  said  in  commendation  of 
the  schools  formerly  mentioned  will  also  apply  to  this.  The  self  denial  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  isolate  themselves  and  contribute  their  poorly  paid  services  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  benighted  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest  merits  more  appreciation  than 
it  generally  receives. 

AT  s'kokomisu 

the  pay  of  the  teachers  has  been  cut  down  so  low  that  it  has  been  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  I  could  keep  the  school  manned.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year  I  had  a  first-class  corps  of  teachers  there,  and  the  school  was  in  the  best  condi- 
tion it  has  ever  been,  bnt  all  loft  within  a  few  months  on  account  of  the  reduction  of 
pay,  and  with  much  difficulty  I  supplied  their  places  with  others,  who  again,  after  six 
months'  service,  finding  the  labors  too  great  for  the  pay,  all  resigned,  compelling  me 
to  hunt  up  others.  This  is  very  discouraging  and  disheartening  to  the  agent,  as  well 
as  disastrous  to  the  school.  Such  frequent  changes  render  almost  useless  the  money 
spent  for  the  scholars,  and  makes  a  great  amount  of  extra  work  for  the  agent.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  the  school  has  increased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five,  and  two  have  been  sent  to  Forest  Grove.  In  some  respects  the  scholars  here  are 
in  a<lvanceof  any  in  either  of  the  other  schools,  especially  in  the  department  of  music, 
a  number  of  the  girls  being  quite  competent  to  play  the  organ  m  church,  and  for 
Sunday  school.  The  outside  infinences  here,  however,  are  not  good,  and  do  much  to 
paralyze  the  good  that  is  done  the  Indians  and  their  children,  and  retard  their  advance- 
ment very  much.    This  school  is  also  boarding  and  industrial. 

AT  DUNOINB8S 

has  been  the  only  successful  day  school  I  have  known  in  this  vicinity.  The  average 
attendance  here  Vas  about  25,  but,  as  was  the  case  at  S*kokomish,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient pay  the  teacher  resigned  in  April  last,  and  there  has  been  no  school  at  that  place 
since  that  time.  Althou^  this  is  not  on  any  reservation  it  is  an  important  settle- 
ment, and  deserves  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  the  education  of  its  youth. 

Allowances  were  made  for  other  day  schools  at  Port  Madison,  Lummi,  and  Muokle- 
shoot  Reservations,  but  the  wages  were  so  small  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  teachers, 
and  therefore  no  bchools  were  established. 

There  is  an  industrial  department,  connected  with  all  boarding  schools,  and  the 
scholars  are  taught  to  do  all  the  kinds  of  work  that  the  appliances  at  naud  will  admit  of. 
At  most  of  the  schools  the  larger  scholars  work  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day,  besides 
their  night  and  morning  chores.  Farms  are  attached  to  each  of  the  schools,  where 
the  vegetables,  &c.,  reouired  for  the  school  are  raised  by  the  boys,  and  the  girls  work 
with  their  instructors  for  their  own  benefit  and  thatojf  the  other  scholars.  The  in- 
terest which  the  Indians  take  in  the  education  of  their  children  is  much  greater  than 
ever  before,  as  they  see  the  advantage  it  is  to  those  who  have  obtained  it,  and  how 
much  better  ofif  these  younger  educarecl  ones  are  than  themselves.  If  the  present  policy 
in  regard  to  schools  is  continued  for  a  few  years  longer,  the  Indian  problem  for  this  part 
of  the  Territory  will  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  a  result  to  be  looked  back 
upon  with  satisfaction. 

The  next  most  important  matter  with  reference  to  the  Indians  is  the  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty,  and  the  granting  of  good  and  sufficient  titles  to  such  Indians  as 
will  occupy  and  cultivate  land  given  to  them.  On  this  point  too  there  is  an  evident 
advance  in  the  Indian  mind,  and  the  avidity  with  which  those  having  the  opportunity 
avail  themselves  of  obtaining  land  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  granting  it  to 
them.  Finding  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  Indians  of  the  Tnlaiip  subagency 
in  allotiug  them  homes,  except  the  surveys  of  the  reservations  which  were  made  many 
years  ago,  and  the  marks  of  which  had  in  many  cases  become  obliterated,  I  obtained 
BD  Allowance  to  employ  a  surveyor,  who  has  le-marked  the  boundary  lines  of  such 
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allotments  as  the  iDdians  wished  to  select  and  occapy  ou  both  the  Tnlalip  and  Swin- 
Ornish  Reservations,  and  he  is  now  at  work  on  the  Lummi  Keservation.     Indians  who 
have  roamed  abont  the  conntry  have,  of  late,  returned  to  their  several  reservations 
and  taken  np  land,  and  seem  to  feel  a  new  interest  in  making  something  of  themselves. 
It  is  very  evident  t«  my  mind,  and  is  coming  I  think  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  proper  conrse  for  the  Government  to  pursne  is, 
instead  of  keeping  large  and  valnabie  tracts  of  land  idle,  ou  which  an  Indian  dare  not, 
and  a  white  man  cannot,  make  any  improvements,  to  give  to  such  Indians  as  will  use 
it  what  land  they  need  or  are  entitled  to  nnder  the  varions  treaties,  with  such  safe- 
guards as  are  needed  to  protect  their  ownership  in  it  from  the  rapacity  of  avaricious 
and  unprincipled  white  men,  and  then  dispose  of  the  remainder  to  actual  bona  tide 
•ettlers,  and  apply  the  proceeds  towards  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  several 
tribes  entitled  tliereto.    The  example  of  the  more  energetic  Caucasian  will  stir  up 
his  more  phlegmatic  and  untntorea  neighbor  to  greater  efforts  for  himself,  and  har- 
mony and  good  feeling  towards  the  Govemmenr.  and  the  Indians  will  be  likely  to 
exist  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  present.     On  the  reservations  belonging  to  the  Nis- 
qaally  subagency  the  allotments  have  generally  been  made,  but  there  is  but  little 
Rccrd  of  them  in  the  office,  and  there  is  need  of  much  labor  to  get  such  records  as  are 
Deeded  arranged. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  not  encouraging.  On  both  the  Tulalip  and 
Pnyallup  Reservations  the  mortality  during  the  past  winter  was  very  large.  The 
closer  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  civilization  the  faster  many  of  them  seem  to 
fade  away.  Those,  no  we  ver,  who  successfully  pass  as  it  were  the  shoals  between 
barbarism  and  civilization  seem  to  improve,  and  the  health  of  themselves  and  their 
offspring  is  fairly  goo<1. 

Each  of  the  three  sub  agencies  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of  a  missionary, 
who  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  several  parishes.  These  are 
supported  by  the  several  denominations  to  which  the  agencies  were  originally  as- 
iiKDed,  and  are  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational.  There  are  eight  differ- 
ent church  buildings  owned  and  mostly  built  by  the  Indians,  and  in  which  thoy  meet 
to  worship  God,  besides  two  other  Government  buildings  which  are  also  used  for  the 
■sine  purpose.  As  a  rule  the  labors  of  gospel  ministers  have  been  as  fruitful  among 
Indiaus  as  any  other  class  of  ]>eople,  and  the  rule  holds  good  among  the  Indians  of 
Paget  Sound.  To  the  labors  of  these  devote<l  men  is  largely  due  the  sobriety,  indus^ 
try,  and  good  order  of  the  various  tribes. 

Ill  conclnsion  I  have  to  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  kindness  and  co-operation 
of  the  members  of  the  various  denominations  with  whom  I  have  been  called  to  act, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  the  several  employes  who  have  aided  me  in  my  arduous  and 
at  times  oppressive  dnties. 
Very  respectfully, 

EDWIN  EELLS, 
United  Staten  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissi  ON  RR  op  Indian  Affairs. 


PuYALLUP  Indian  Reservation, 

August  1,  1883. 

Okas  Sir:  The  time  for  making  my  annual  report  has  arrived.  In  so  doing  I  have 
the  honor  to  set  before  you  the  following  facts  concerning  the  educational  operations 
connected  with  the  school  and  farm  ou  this  reservation  : 

SCHOOL. 

There  were  57  pupils  in  this  school  when  I  t-ook  charge  last  year,  viz,  on  November 
25, 1882.  Since  that  time  14  have  been  drafted  into  the  Forest  Grove  tmining- school, 
8  have  graduated  from  the  school  and  returned  to  their  homes,  5  left  school  onaccount 
of  ill-health,  of  which  number  2  died,  making  a  total  of  27.  This  has  been  more  than 
ofbet  by  the  admission  of  :{5  new  pupils,  most  of  them  small,  and  very  ignorant.  Of 
the  pupils  now  in  school,  59  are  full-blooded  Indians — 35  boys,  and  24  girls ;  6  are  half- 
caste  children — viz,  4  girls  and  2  boys.     *     •    • 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  reenlarly  graded  into  two  departments,  each  department  occupying  a 
separate  room,  and  being  under  the  care  of  itsown  teacher.  All  the  pupils  are  required 
to  be  in  school  fonr  hours  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day.  The  smaller  pupils  spend 
an  additioDAl  two  hours  during  the  afternoons  in  the  school  room,  under  care  of  the 
Msistant  teacbor,  who  is  a  Normal  School  graduate,  and  a  teacher  of  many  years'  prac- 
tical experience. 
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INDUBTRIAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Dariof^  the  aftenioous  the  larger  boys  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  indastrial  teacher, 
who  iustrncts  them  in  fariniug  aud  other  manual  labor.  At  the  name  time  the  larger 
^irls  are  in  charge  of  the  matron,  seamstress,  cook,  and  laundress,  who  instruct  them 
in  general  household  duties  and  work,  such  as  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  making  and 
mending  clothes,  dining-room  and  chamber  work.  Several  of  tbe  larger  girls  use  the 
sewing  machine  with  ease  and  skill. 

The  tetachers  all  aim  to  perform  their  respective  duties  faithfully,  and,  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth,  to  assist  those  children  of  the  forest  in  rising  up  to  the  habits  of  our  Christ- 
ian civilization,  out  of  which  have  sprung  the  highest  culture  of  mankind. 

FARM. 

We  have  tiM)  acres  of  land  under  the  plow,  besides  a  hay  meadow  of  considerable 
extent,  from  which  a  good  crop  has  been  cut  this  season.  We  have  10  acres  in  oats, 
4  acres  in  potatoes,  and  6  acres  in  rutabagas,  cabbage,  beans,  carrots,  and  other  veg- 
etables. We  have  4  horses  belonging  to  Government  on  the  reserve,  2  cows,  3  oxen, 
2  young  cattle,  aud  2  calves. 

TRIBK. 

The  Puyallup  Indians  have  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  and  are  doing  good 
work  as  farmers  in  a  small  way.  They  nearly  all  depend  upon  their  farms  for  sub- 
sistence. This  implies  a  certain  measure  of  industry,  and  tiie  development  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence.  Some  of  them  take  pride  in  making  their  homes  and 
surroundings  neat  and  comfortable.  Not  a  few  of  them  own  teams  and  wagons, 
plows,  and  other  necessary  farming  implements,  aud  many  of  them  live  in  good  plank 
or  **  balloon-frame  "  houses,  such  as  most  of  the  white  fanners  of  this  country  inhabit. 

RRUGION. 

A  few  of  this  tribe  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  far  the  largest  number  belong  to 
the  Presbyt-erian  Church.  The  whole  tribe,  with  perhaps  a  very  few  exceptions,  are 
Mominallff  Christians.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  earnest  in  the  practice  of  their 
religious  duties,  coming  for  miles  each  Sunday  to  worship  ^od  in  the  neat  and  com- 
modious mission  chapel,  erected  partly  by  their  own  contributions,  though  chiefly  by 
the  Church  Erection  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other  liberal  mem\>ers 
of  that  denomination.  This  house  stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Government 
school  buildings.  It  can  be  plainly  seen  from  New  Tacoma,  the  Puget  Sound  ter- 
minus of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  right  beside  the  line  of  the  Pnyallup 
road  of  that  company.  When  the  Cascade  division  of  this  great  transcontinental 
highway  is  finished,  the  traveling  world,  as  it  goes  towards  our  great  Western  Ocean, 
must  pass  within  hailing  distance  of  this  ever  eloquent  proof  that  it  is  far  more  glo- 
rious tor  this  Christisn  nation  to  help  the  Indian  heavenward  than  to  leave  him  a 
savage,  and  then  kill  him  because  he  act«  according  to  the  savage  nature  which  is 
left  untamed  and  unenlightened.  On  each  returning  Sabbath  morning  hundreds  of 
Indians  gathering  into  the  house  of  God  to  join  in  Christian  worship  and  celebrate 
His  praise,  furnish  living  proof  of  the  falseness  of  the  atrocious  adage,  sometimes 
ntterad  by  nominally  civilized  American  citizens,  that  '*The  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian.'* 

The  misHionary  of  the  Presbyteriau  Board  on  this  field  is  Rev.  M.  Q.  Madn,  who 
was  formerly  teacher  of  this  school,  but  resigned  some  years  ago  to  enter  upon  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  labor,  which  embraces  all  the  tribes  within  this  agency.  The 
Presbvtcry  of  Puget  Sound  has  recently  given  the  missionary  an  assistant — also  sup- 
porter! by  the  Board  of  Missions.  This  gentleman,  Peter  Stanup,  was  a  former  pupil 
of  the  Puyallup  school.  He  afterwards  took  a  course  of  instructions  in  Forest  Grove, 
subsequently  studied  theology  under  a  committee  of  Presbytery,  and  was  licensed  to 
pr»'ach  the  gospel  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  summer.  This  mission  will  cost  the 
Presbyterian  Board  about  $1,400  during  the  current  year.  When  the  missionaries  are 
absent  on  Sundays  at  other  places  off  the  reserve  iurnished  by  them  with  Christian 
instruction,  the  elders  of  the  Puyallup  church  conduct  gospel  meetings.  The  exer- 
cises at  such  times  are  conducted  in  their  own  langua^,  and  consist  of  singing,  pray- 
ing, reciting  the  Apostles'  creed  and  Lord's  prayer  in  concert,  and  of  exhortation. 
The  earnestness  and  fluency  of  those  dark-browed  Christians,  so  recently  brought  to 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  might  with  great  advantage  be  imitated  by  not  a  few  religious 
assemblies  composed  of  white  American  Christians. 

The  pupils  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  teachers  who  can  do  so,  make  a  point  of 
att«'nding  the  religious  services  of  the  church  every  Lord's  day  morning.  Besides 
this,  the  children  are  all  gathered  into  the  school-room  on  Sunday  afternoon  for  Sun- 
day school  services  conducted  by  the  teachers.    The  school  is  opened  every  morning 
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by  a  few  minutea  of  prayer  and  singiDg.  We  thus  eudeavor  to  impress  apon  the 
pupils  a  sense  of  moral  and  religious  responsibility,  by  cultivating  the  spiritual  side 
of  their  nature.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  religious  evening  prayers  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  home  and  family  life  of  this  school. 

Trusting  that  you  will  tind  the  foregoing  satisfactory,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  BELL, 

Teacher. 
Edwin  Eblls,  Esq., 

Indian  agent,  yUqually,  ^o.,  Agency . 


TuiJiLiP  Agency,  August  31,  1883. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  telegram  rc(;^ived  August  30,  1883,  I  respectfully  forward 
uiQiial  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18-^3.  I  did  not  assume  charge  of  this 
Sf^ency  until  afl«ir  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  my  preclecessor,  Edwin  Eells,  had  written  up  the  annual  report  covering  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1883.  The  limited  time  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency 
preclades  the  possibility  of  my  making  any  lengthened  report. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  on  the  16th  of  July,  18H3,  I  relieved  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Edwin  Eells,  and  since  then  have  devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
asency.  I  found  the  agent's  house  iu  very  good  condition ;  the  employes*  houses  were 
abo  in  very  fair  condition;  but  the  houses  at  the  mission  were  sadly  neglected. 

The  crops  this  year  have  been  poor,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season.  The  saw- 
mill here,  which  is  worked  by  water-power,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tions to  this  agency,  as  it  enables  us  to  saw  all  the  lumber  used  on  the  reservation. 

The  dike  at  the  Swiuomish  is  all  fenced,  with  the  exception  of  about  3,300  feet.  A 
ditch  4,000  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  2^  feet  deep  has  been  dug  along  the  bluff  for 
drainage.  This  dike  now  incloses  350  acres  of  the  best  farming  laud  in  Whatcom 
CoQDty,  but  there  will  be  some  trouble  in  plowing  it,  as  the  sod  is  thick  and  very 

filTD. 

EDUCATION. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  boarding  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  a  better  conducted  school  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  chil- 
dren are  all  well  dressed  and  are  clean  and  well-behaved ;  the  school- rooms  are  neatly 
arranged  and  kept  well  ventilated  and  clean.  Those  children  while  at  school  are 
never  from  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Sisters,  who  are  untiring  in  their  en- 
dfavors  to  instruct  them  in  the  ways  of  civilization.  The  children  att<;nding  these 
ichooUare  not  allowed  to  converse  in  their  own  language,  but  are  strictly  confined 
to  the  English  language:  in  this  way  they  learn  much  faster,  as  many  of  them  read 
quite  well,  and  some  write  a  plain,  intelligible  hand.  *  The  boys  are  taught  to  work 
on  the  farm,  to  become  proficient  in  the  ut^e  of  tools,  to  take  care  of  the  stock,  and  all 
SQch  work  which  tends  to  make  industrious  and  good  men.  The  girls  are  taught  to 
•ew  and  do  general  house- work,  and  many  of  them  make  excellent  housekeepers. 

A  number  of  the  Indians  work  in  mills  and  logging  camps  on  the  sound,  and  earn 
from  11.25  to  $*i.50  per  day.  Many  of  them  cut  cord-wood  and  sell  it  to  the  steamers, 
for  which  they  can  get  $2.50  per  cord,  this  being  the  most  remunerative  occupation 
in  which  they  can  engage. 

Thrw-fonrths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  They 
attend  church  every  Sunday,  and  are  attentive,  pious,  and  well-behaved. 

The  Indian  police  are  faithful  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  always  reporting  cases 
uf  drnukenness  and  other  misdemeanors. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PATRICK  BUCKLEY, 
Unittd  Staiee  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

August  16,  1883. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo, 
^th  blanks  for  statistics,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual 
reiK)rt  from  this  agency : 

I  assumed  charge  of  tbis  agency  on  the  1st  day  of  October  last  as  the  successor  of 
Bev.  J.  W.  Wilbur,  who  had  been  in  charge  here  for  about  twenty  yeaTO,  i\\\<\  Yi«A 
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dnriDg  all  that  time,  with  his  excellent  wife,  labored  booestlj,  laithfkilly,  and  efli- 
eientljr  in  the  tediooB  bnsineM  of  working  Indiana  np  from  Iwrhariam  towaida  eivili- 
cation.  And  in  this  thankless  and  difficult  business  he  was  eomparali  vely  as  saGeeasfiil* 
if  not  more  so,  as  any  other  agent  daring  that  time  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  attested  by  the  chnrches,  dwelling-honses,  barns,  fiarms,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  reserratioiL.  Bot  as  ciTilization  is  a  plant 
of  exceeding  slow  growth,  nmler  the  roost  favorable  circnmstanoes,  and  as  it  has  as 
yet  nowhere  on  earth  reached  matnrity,  and  on  this  reserration  had  many  advene 
circnmstances  to  contend  with,  it  had  not  under  the  long  and  incessant  cnltiTation  of 
Agent  Wilbur  attained  a  large  growth  here,  when  wearied  with  labor  and  age  hs 
tendered  his  resignation.  Bat  the  sahstantial  results  of  his  long  and  weary  labors 
among  this  people  well  merit  the  plandit  of  '^well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 

YAKAMA   RESKRVATIOX. 

This  reservation,  in  its  location  and  advantages,  is  so  well  and  fully  described  in 
the  first  part  of  my  predecessor's  last  annual  report  (see  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  1882),  that  little  more  need  be  said  on  this  point.  It  contains  in  all 
600,000  acres,  about  one-third  of  which  is  agricultural  land,  the  most  of  which  is 
very  rich  and  fertile.  About  two-thirds  of  the  reservation  is  mountainous  and 
broken,  but  is  valuable  for  timber  and  pasturage.  Considering  all  its  natural  advan- 
tages, this  reservation  is  probably  the  most  valuable  body  of  land  of  like  size  in  this 
Territory. 

THE  INDIANS 

belong! ni^  to  this  agfucy,  by  the  census  of  1880,  were  3,400  or  over.  I  think,  by  what 
I  have  observed,  that  thiH'nnmlier  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  excess  of  births 
over  the  deaths.  But  the  Piutes,  who  were  included  in  that  census,  have  since 
stampeded,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  left  the  agency  and  gone  back  to  the  region 
of  country  from  whence  they  were  brought  by  the  military  in  February,  1879.  At 
that  time,  according  to  the  re]>ort  of  my  predecessor  for  that  year  (see  Report  of 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1879,  p.  158),  the  Piutes  then  numbered  543. 
They  were  never  contented  here,  having  tnat  strong  fanatical  attachment  to  the 
locality  of  their  birth,  universal  among  all  barbarians;  they  have  always  been 
desirous  of  going  back,  and  have  been  stealing  off  in  small  numbers,  at  different 
times,  for  the  past  four  years.  The  census  of  1880,  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
year,  shows  their  number  then  to  be  472,  a  diff'erence  of  71  in  something  over  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  decrease  has  been  going  on  from  the  same  cause,  notwithstanding 
they  have  lyeen  drawing  full  rations  of  ffonr  and  beef  weekly,  have  had  blankets  and 
clothing  issued  to  them,  and  been  paid  for  what  work  they  have  done  for  the  Depart- 
ment. During  the  months  of  May  and  June  they  left  in  large  numbers,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River.  But  they  only  stopped 
there  a  short  time,  and  passed  over  and  on,  easterly,  towards  ''home,  sweet  home.'' 

I  had  no  means,  power,  or  authority  to  force  Indians  back  to  the  reservation  who 
decided  to  leave  it.  Their  leaving  was  reported  by  me  to  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  at  different  times,  stating  my  inability  to  force  them  back, 
and  requesting  that  if  the  Department  desired  the  Piutes  returned  to  this  reserva- 
tion, that  the  War  Department  be  requested  to  have  them  again  brought  here  by 
soldiers.  Under  date  of  July  25  ultimo,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  (received  on  the  10th  instant),  informing  me  that  ths 
honorable  Secretary  of  War  had  been  requested  to  have  the  Piutes  returned  here  by 
the  military,  and  that  I  might  expect  them  at  an  early  day.  The  number  of  PiutiM 
left  on  this  reservation  is  less  than  100.  These  were  only  waiting  to  see  whether  any 
steps  would  be  taken  to  forciblv  return  those  who  have  left.  If  this  is  not  done, 
those  remaining  here  will  soon  lollow.  As  the  Yakania  Indians  regard  and  treat  the 
Piutes  as  inferiors,  and  as  the  language  of  the  Piutes  and  Yakamas  is  totally  dissimilar, 
there  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  any  social  intercourse  between 
them,  and  as  the  Piutes,  since  being  brought  here,  have  always  been  dissatisfied,  and 
regarded  themselves  as  aliens,  and  nave  made  abt^olutely  no  progress  in  civilization, 
or  towards  8elf-8up))ort,  I  suggest  that  their  condition  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
placed  on  a  reservation  among  a  kindred  people. 

CIVILIZE   AND  CITIZENIZB. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  civilization  of  our  Indians,  sufficiently  to  be  citizens, 
if  a  fixed  and  settled  policy  for  that  purpose  was  determined  on  by  the  Government 
and  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  they  required  to  unwaveringly  adhere  to  it.  It  is  surely 
the  iuS^rest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  run  all  her  Indians  through  tha 
civilization  mill  that  they  may  be  civilized  and  citizeuized,  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
ended  as  soon  as  possible.  The  best  and  most  speedy  means  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  end  having  been  determined  on,  the  whims  and  wishes  of  ignorant 
Indiaas  ahouM  not  be  consulted  or  permitted  to  interfere  with  its  attainment. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  mill  or  course  throngh  which  onr  Indians  mast  reach  civilization.  Adult 
Indians,  with  their  habits,  prejadices,  and  superstitions  fixed,  like  fall-grown  trees, 
can  be  but  little  changed  by  cnltnre.  It  is  wholly  different  with  minor  Indians. 
With  them  it  is  a  trnism  that  '*Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.''  Indian 
children  can  learn  and  absorb  nothing  from  their  ignorant  parents  but  barbarism. 
Hence  the  yast  importance  of  detaching  them  from  their  parents  as  soon  as  thej 
reach  school  age  and  placing  them  in  indnstrial  boarding  schools  nnder  the  charge 
of  energetic  Christian  teachers  and  instmctors  to  take  the  place  of  parents,  and  by 
them  be  trained  up  during  the  formation  periods  of  their  lives  into  civilized  habits 
and  industries.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  industrial  boarding 
schools  among  Indians.  Upon  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  these  schools  depends  the 
progress  of  Indian  civilization. 

Upon  taking  charge  here,  I  found  a  commodious  two-story  school-building,  the 
lower  story  of  which  was  divided  into  two  sohcM>l-rooms,  and  the  whole  upper 
itory  in  one  room  as  a  dormitory  for  boys.  I  also  found  a  tolerably  commodious 
two^tory  building  in  process  of  construction,  the  upper  story  to  be  used  as  a  dor- 
mitory for  boys  and  the  lower  story  for  sitting  and  study  rooms.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion and  occupation  of  the  latter  building,  I  had  the  upper  story  of  the  school- 
building  partitioned  and  finished  off  into  two  commodious  school-rooms.  These,  with 
the  two  lower  rooms,  furnish  school  room  for  about  200  pupils.  But  the  dormitory 
iDd  dining-room  accommodations  are  only  comfortably  adequate  to  about  130  pupils. 
The  two-story  boarding-house  is  without  any  room  for  a  laundry,  the  kitchen  is  very 
insdequate,  and  the  whole  building  having  to  furnish  dormitory  accommodations  for 
the  female  pupils,  and  rooms  for  the  matron,  one  assistant  teacher,  the  cook,  seam- 
stress, and  the  laundress,  and  a  sewing-room  and  sitting-room  for  the  girls,  together 
with  dining-room  for  all  the  pupils,  and  laundry,  is  whollv  inadequate  for  all  these 

Eorposes.  By  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  was  authorized  to 
ave  additions  constructed  to  the  boarding-house  and  boys'  dormitory,  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  previously  submitted.  I  shall  proceed  to  have  said  ad- 
ditions constructed  as  speed ilv  as  possible,  which  will  enable  me  to  accommodate 
abont  250  boarding  pupils,  which  is  about  half  the  number  of  Indian  children  of 
school  age  that  belong  to  thil  ageucy.  The  highest  interest  of  civilization  demand 
that  all  these  children  should  be  placed  in  school  and  that  none  should  be  allowed  to 
^w  up  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  their  parents.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
without  greatly  increased  facilities. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Yakamas, 
t|iat  the  Government  has  never  fulfilled  her  obligations  to  establish  at  suitable 
points  within  said  reservation,  within  one  vear  after  the  ratification  of  said  treaty, 
"two  schools,  erecting  the  necessarv  buildings,  keeping  them  in  repair,"  &c. 
Another  unfulfilled  obligation  of  our  Government  appearing  in  said  fifth  article  is 
the  stipnlation  to  *' erect  a  hospital,  keeping  the  same  in  repair,"  &,c.  It  is  going  on 
25  years  since  said  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  but  no  Uco  schooh 
or  lo9pital  has  yet  been  constructed  on  this  reservation.  ^''Tis  true,  and  pity  'tis  'tis 
true,'' that  the  treaties  and  solemn  promises  by  onr  Government  to  her  Indian  tribes 
are  so  lightly  regarded  and  so  often  violated. 

INDIAN  JUDICIARY. 

When  I  took  charge  I  found  myself  overrun  daily  with  trying  eases  and  settling 
troubles,  civil  and  criminal,  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation.  At  a  general  council, 
convened  a  few  weeks  after  I  took  charge,  I  made  known  to  the  Indians  that  they 
must  have  tribunals  among  themselves  for  the  settlement  of  their  troubles;  that 
it  was  time  they  commenced  throwing  off  their  old  Indian  ways,  and  taking  on  those 
of  the  whites,  into  whose  great  tribe  they  must  soon  be  merged ;  that  to  this  end  I 
desired  them  to  cease  to  nave  chiefs,  and  instead  thereof  to  have  justices  of  the 
peace,  judges,  and  reservation  (in  lieu  of  county)  commissioners.  I  at  once  districted 
the  reservation  into  five  districts  and  appointed  a  chief  in  each  of  said  districts  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  justice  of  the  peace,  to  act  as  such  temporarily  till  an  election 
oonld  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  April,  for  justices  of  the  {leace  in 
each  of  said  districts,  the  policemen  in  each  district  to  discharge  the  duties  of  con- 
stable. In  March  last  anoiher  general  council  was  convened,  at  which  arrangements 
were  made  for  holding  elections  in  April  for  justices  of  the  peace  in  said  districts,  by 
appointing  a  polling  place  in  each  district,  appointing  a  judge,  inspector,  and  clerk 
of  election  in  each  precinct,  and  designating  the  manner  of  voting  by  requiring  each 
candidate  to  adopt  a  color,  and  the  voters  (all  male  Indians  resioeut  on  the  reserva- 
tion over  20  years  of  age)  to  each  use  a  scrap  of  colored  paper  as  a  ballot  of  the  color 
adopted  by  the  candic&te  he  desired  to  vote  for.  At  said  last-named  council  I  dis- 
tricted the  reeervation  into  three  diatricta,  and  appointed  a  commissiotiet  m  ^«yc\k  Vi 
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form  a  board  to  perform  such  daties  as  are  devolved  ou  coanty  commissioners.  At 
the  same  time  I  appointed  three  judges  to  constitute  a  reservation  court  of  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction.  As  this  April  election  was  the  lirst  attempt  of  the  Kind 
ever  made  on  this  reservation,  it  was  a  novelty  to  the  Indians,  who  took  great  inter- 
est in  it)  and  as  it  was  the  first,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  complicate  the  election  with 
filling  more  than  one  office.  At  all  the  polling  places  the  election  went  off  harmo- 
niously, the  returns  were  duly  made  to  me  as  directed,  the  successful  candidates  came 
to  me  from  each  district,  and  were  fully  instructed  in  their  duties,  commissioned,  and 
sworn  into  office,  and  returned  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  have  been  getting  along  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  fully  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  from  ignorant,  illiterate  men.  All  parties  tried  before  these  justices  of  the 
peace  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  reservation  court,  the  first  term  of  which  com- 
menced on  the  third  Monday  in  May.  In  aggravated  ca^es  of  injustice  or  mistake  in 
the  verdicts  of  said  justices  of  the  peace  (some  of  which  occasionally  occur),  I  re- 
served the  right  to  set  a^ide  or  change  the  same. 

The  board  of  reservation  commissioners  met  at  the  agency  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May,  were  instructed,  commissioned,  and  sworn  in  by  me.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
is  also  ez-officio  clerk  of  this  board,  who  districted  the  reservation  into  convenient 
road  districte;  appointed  road  supervisors  in  each  district;  designated  days  on  which 
all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  should  work  on  the  various  roads 
and  bridges;  fixed  the  compensation  of  commissioners  and  clerk  when  employed,  and 
of  road  supervisors;  assessed  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  upon  all  able-bodied  men  be- 
tween 20  and  60  years  of  age ;  appointed  a  collector  and  treasurer,  said  tax  being 
for  the  payment  of  judges,  commiKsiotiers,  and  road  supervisors;  aud  adopted  the  laws 
of  this  Territory  as  to  working  roads,  what  constitutes  a  lawful  fence,  breachy  ani- 
mals, &c.  Said  board  of  commissioners  met  again  in  regular  session  on  the  6th  instant, 
and  transacted  various  business  matters  pertaining  to  the  line  of  their  duties. 

The  reservation  court  convened  at  the  old  church,  7  miles  from  the  agency,  to  hold 
its  first  term  on  the  third  Monday  of  May  last.  The  three  judges  having  been  pre- 
viously commissioned  by  me  were  duly  instructed  in  their  duties  and  sworn  into  office, 
with  the  clerk,  an  educated  half-bre<  d,  who  speaks  English  fluently.  Among  the 
instructions  was  the  reading  of  the  rules  ^'governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses," 
issued  from  the  Indian  Bureau  and  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior April  10,  1883,  and  received  by  me  May  16,  five  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
first  term  of  the  court.  I  found  said  rules  mainly  proper  and  applicable  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  court  of  this  reservation  in  its  duties,  but  in  several  particulars  I  &und 
said  rules  inapplicable,  and  so  instructed  the  court.  It  was  not  deemed  practicable, 
as  required  by  the  first  rule,  to  have  *'the  first  three  officers  in  rank  of  the  police 
force"  to  serve  as  judges,  as  this  would  have  been  mixing  the  executive  and  the  judi- 
cial together,  which  is  incompatible  with  our  ideas  of  government  in  this  country. 
Also,  the  requirement  in  the  latter  part  of  said  rule,  that  "  the  judges  herein  provided 
for  shall  receive  no  money  consideration  on  account  of  their  services  in  connection  with 
said  court,"  is  totally  impracticable  and  inapplicable,  as  it  requires  a  much  higher 
and  more  unselfish  patriotism  in  Indians  than  has  ever  been  found  among  the  whites. 
The  Indian  judges  here,  knowing  that  white  judges  receive  a  liberal  salary,  expected 
that  they  also  would  receive  a  salary,  but  when  they  found  the  Qovernment  had  pro- 
vided no  funds  to  pay  them  for  their  services  they  refused  to  serve.  I  offered  to  pay 
them  from  taxes  ^  for  each  day  they  served  in  session,  but  they  regarded  the  amount 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  judges.  I  then  offered  them  $5  for  each  day  they  served  in 
session,  provided  the  amount  was  raised  from  taxes  and  fines,  and  they  agreed  to 
accept  and  serve  for  one  year.  The  requirement  in  the  second  rule,  that  '^the  court 
shall  hold  at  least  two  regular  sessions  in  each  and  every  month,"  was  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  this  agency,  having  five  justices  of  the  peace  in  different  localities,  whose 
courts  are  always  open  for  business.  Therefore,  the  second  term  of  said  court  was  in 
June,  one  month  after  the  first  term,  and  the  third  term,  commencing  on  the  20th 
instant,  two  months  after  the  second  term.  Hereafter  the  terms  of  said  court  will  be 
once  in  two  months.  The  withholding^  rations  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  penalty  for 
offenses,  as  named  in  rules  4,  5,  and  8,  is,  of  course,  inapplicable  at  this  agency,  where 
rations  never  have  been  regularly  issued,  excei>t  to  children  at  the  boarding  school, 
the  police,  and  Piutes.  Of  course  the  requirement  of  the  ninth  rule,  that  "the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  such  court  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  justice  of  peace  in  the  State  or 
Territory  where  such  court  is  located,"  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  agency,  where 
there  are  five  justices'  courts  always  open.  ,, 

The  reservation  court  has  held  two  terms,  and  will  commence  the  third  term  on 
the  20th  instant.  They  were  in  session  two  da^'S  the  first  term  and  three  days  the  second 
term.  I  have  been  present  at  the  court  during  its  sessions,  explained  the  law  gov- 
erning each  case,  and  directed  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  explained  the 
elementary  rules  of  evidence,  but  have  left  the  court  free  to  decide  each  case  themselves 
apon  the  facts  obtained  from  the  evidence.  Nearly  half  the  cases  tried  by  the  court  are 
appeaJ  cases  from  Justices'  courts.    The  decisions  of  the  court,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
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bmve  met  my  approval.  The  coarfc  is  becoming  so  well  acquainted  with  the  modu$ 
9permndi  of  doing  business,  that  in  future  they^  can  get  along  without  my  presence. 
iBhall  merely  reserve  the  right  to  correct  errors,  and  will  thus  be  relieved  from  much 
labor,  and  have  time  to  give  more  attention  to  other  matters  of  importance,  among, 
which  is 

LAND  IN   SEVERALTY. 

Next  after  education,  the  division  of  reservation  lands  in  severalty,  with  secure 
titles  in  each  Indian  to  a  homestead,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  civilization 
of  oar  Indians.     This  fact  is  so  self-evident  to  thinking  minds,  that  reasons  in  support 
are  snperduous.     My  views  on  this  point  were  fully  expressed  in  my  annual  report 
for  187^  (see  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair^  for  1872,  pages  329,  31)0,  under 
the  head  of  **  Surveys").    When  I  took  charge  here  I  found  that  none  of  the  fences 
of  the  Indian  farms  conformed  to  the  surveyor's  lines  and  corners,  that  said  lines  and 
corners  were  wholly  ignored  and  unknown,  and  there  were  disputes  about  the  bound- 
tries  of  farms  which  came  to  me  for  adjustment.     But  upon  examining  the  agency 
records,  I  found  no  maps,  plats,  or  surveys  of  any  portion  of  the  reservation,  or  the 
record  of  any  allotment  made  to  Indians.    I  was  therefore  powerless  to  adjust  said 
disputes  about  the  boundaries  of  farms,  and  directed  said  disputants  to  wait  till  I 
could  obtain  plats  and  field-notes  of  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  reservation  to  ena- 
able  lines  and  comers  to  be  found.    I  have  written  several  letters  to  the  Department 
on  this  subject,  but  thus  far  have  only  received  plats  and  field-notes  of  three  wholly 
uid  three  partly  surveyed  townships—about  half  the  surveyed  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion.   It  IS  very  important  to  the  location  and  record  of  boundaries,  to  allotment 
elaiiDB,  and  to  the  permanent  location  of  public  roads,  that  the  plats  and  field-notes 
of  all  the  8ur\'eyed  i>ortions  of  this  reservation  should  be  here.    Many  Indians  on  this 
reservation  have  large  and  well-cultivated  farms,  but  not  one  has  the  scratch  of  a  pen 
to  indicate  his  ownership  in  land. 

NON-RK8IDENT  INDIANS. 

About  half  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  remain  habitually  off  this  reserva- 
tion. Most  of  these  have  no  fixed  homes,  but  move  about  from  one  locality  to 
another  as  their  necessitj'  for  a  supply  of  fish,  game,  roots,  or  berries  may  demand. 
8aid  supplies  being  precarious  and  often  failing  to  satisfy  their  wants,  they  forage 
on  and  become  very  troublesome  to  white  settlers,  from  whom  I  receive  frequeiix 
complainta,  of  some  of  which  I  have  apprised  the  Department  at  different  times, 
ind  requested  authority  to  force  these  roving  Indians  to  come  on  the  reservation, 
and  make  permanent  homes  thereon,  in  compliance  with  their  obligations  in  the 
•econd  article  of  their  treaty,  "  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  the  reservation  within 
one  year  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty."  I  also  requested  that  where  said  In- 
diana refused  to  obey  my  order  to  come  and  settle  on  the  reservation,  the  military  be 
required  to  force  them  to  come.     But  suid  requests  have  been  unheeded. 

ia  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  unoccupied  agricultural  lands  on  this  reser- 
vation, I  deemed  it  my  djity  last  spring  to  make  an  effort  to  get  said  roving  Indians 
to  come  and  settle  on  portions  of  said  lands,  and  accordingly  sent  out  the  Indian 
police  of  this  reservation  with  orders  to  all  of  said  Indians  to  at  once  come  on  the 
reaenration  and  select  permanent  homes.  But  some  lawyers  and  other  white  men  in 
different  localities  had  got  the  idea  that  the  clause  in  the  third  article  of  the  Yakama 
treaty  giving  the  Indians 

The  right  of  taking  fiah  at  all  usual  and  aocn«tomed  places  in  common  with  citizens  of  the  Territory : 
of  hunting,  gathering  roots  and  berries,  and  of  pasturing  their  horses  and  cattle  on  open  and  undaimea 

gave  the  Indians  the  right  to  remain  off  the  reservation  as  they  pleased,  and  said  law- 
yers and  other  whites  so  informed  the  Indians  and  advised  them  to  do  as  they  pleased 
about  going  on  the  reservation,  that  the  agent  had  no  legal  authority  to  force  them 
to  go.  The  InAans  being  thos  advised,  defied  the  police,  and  refused  to  obey  my 
orders.  These  roving  Indians  are  being  exposed  to,  and  steeped  in,  gambling,  idle- 
ness, drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  other  lower  vices  of  the  whites,  and  their  chil- 
dren are  being  trained  in  these  vices.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  at  once 
bring  these  vagabonds  on  the  reservation,  where  they  are  not  ex))osed  to  these  evil 
influences,  and  where  their  children  can  be  in  school  and  the  adults  on  farms  of  their 
own.  As  immigrants  have  been  for  years  and  still  are  rapidly  pouring  in  and  settling 
up  this  conn trvy  ''open  and  unclaimed  lands,"  within  the  meaning  of  said  third  ar- 
ticle, have,  either  by  occupancy  or  vicinage,  ceased  to  exist.  Indians  of  the  agency 
ahoald  therefore  be  confined  to  the  lands  of  the  reservation,  which  are  ample  for  five 
tbonsand. 
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INDIAN    POUCK. 

I  have  found  the  Indian  police  here  very  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  datiesi  and  a  great  power  for  good  and  the  restraint  of  evil.  I  fre<|nently  have 
to  send  them  outside  the  reservation,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  miles,  to  make 
arrests,  recover  stolen  property,  &;c.,  and  so  far  they  have  always  been  successful  in 
the  performance  of  their  required  duties,  without  interference  or  hindrance  from  the 
whites.  When  ordered  outside  the  reservation  in  the  performance  of  any  duty,  I 
always  give  them  a  written  order,  stating  the  duty  to  be  performed,  and  requesting 
white  men  not  to  interfere  with  but  to  assist  them  when  necessary  and  convenient. 

There  being  no  law  requiring  white  men  outside  the  reservation  to  respect  the 
authority  of  an  Indian  policeman,  I  respectfully  suggest  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
Congress  giving  Indian  policemen  the  power  and  authority  of  Unit'ed  States  mar- 
shals in  the  performance  of  their  duties  outside  of  reservations. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  no  healthy  and  permanent  progress  in  civ- 
ilization has  ever  yet  been  made  among  our  Indians  unaccompanied  by  Christianity. 
This  truth  is  clearly  apparent  on  this  reservation,  where  all  Indians  who  are  trust- 
worthy and  upright  in  their  conduct,  and  have  cultivated  farms,  good,  comfortable 
dwelling  houses,  barns,  granaries,  implements,  cattle,  horses,  domestic  fowls,  with 
the  dress  and  cleanliness  of  the  whites,  are  all  now,  and  have  for  years  been,  profess- 
ing Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Indians  of  this  agency  who  are  untrustworthy, 
lazy,  live  in  rude,  comfortless  dwellings,  or  wickeups,  amid  nlth,  vermin,  and  sqoalor, 
the  men  having  long  and  often  plaited  hair,  and  dressed  more  or  less  in  the  costume 
of  the  savage,  depending  but  little  on  agriculture,  and  that  little  generally  carried  on 
b^  the  labor  of  the  women,  and  looking  to  fish,  game,  roots,  and  ^rries  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  subsistence — such  Indians,  wttliout  exception,  are  not  Christians,  and 
aohere  to  the  vile  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  The  transforming  power  of  pure 
Christianity  is  everywhere  apparent  among  our  Indian  tribes;  therefore  Christianity 
should,  by  the  Government,  be  highly  favored  among  the  Indians,  and  no  officials  or 
emplov^s  who  do  not  respect,  profess,  and  practice  Christianity  appointed^  as  it  is  upon 
officials  and  employ^  sent  among  them  that  they  are  dependent  for  civilization,  which 
without  Christianity  is  only  cultured  barbarism. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  LIVE  STOCK,  KTC. 

On  account  of  the  long-continued  drought  in  this  region,  there  not  having  been  any 
rain  since  the  1st  of  May,  the  grain  crops  will  not  be  near  so  abundant  on  this  reser- 
vation this  year  as  some  previous  years.  But  all  who  have  attempted  in  good  faith 
to  raise  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  have  succeeded  reason- 
ably well.  Those  who  depend  upon  agricultore  for  subsistence  and  made  a  proper 
effort  in  that  direction  will  have  amply  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  and  many 
will  have  a  surplus  for  sale.  This  is  not  a  com  country,  and  hot  little  is  raised  except 
for  table  use  in  the  form  of  roasting  ears.  Wheat  is  raised  fur  bread,  and  some  for 
hog-feed.  Hay,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised  for  feed  of  cattle  and  horses.  Harvesting 
of  wheat,  oats)  barley,  and  hay  is  about  all  over,  and  thrashing-machines  are  busy  in 
thrashing  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  thrashing  of  the  Department  grain  Is  abont  finished,  yielding  1,200  bushels  of 
wheat,  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,0(@  bushels  of  barley.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the 
new  wheat,  about  1,600  bushels  of  old  wheat  of  last  year  and  the  year  before  on  hand 
belonging  to  the  Depai'tment.  About  50  tons  of  hay  have  been  pnt  up  for  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  school  farm  and  about  600  tons  at  the  cattle  ranch.  These  supplies  of 
grain  and  hay  will,  I  think,  be  amply  sufficient  for  department  use  for  a  year. 

As  the  grain  belonging  to  the  Indians  has  not  yet  been  thrashed,  except  in  small 
part,  the  amonnt  thereof  can  only  be  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,500  bushels; 
oats,  8,000  bushels ;  barley,  3,000  bushels  ;  and  hay,  2,500  tons. 

I  received  from  Agent  Wilbur  1,241  head  of  neat  cattle,  442  calves,  77  horses,  and  12 
mules.  I  have  issned  to  the  Indians  71  head  of  cattle  and  killed  137  head  for  beef; 
have  issued  to  Indians  121  horses  and  3  mules. 

But  all  these  matters  are  minutely  set  forth  in  the  statistics  herewith  sent  as  a  bill 
of  particulars. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  MILROY. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Orben  Bay  Aobncy,  Keiheiui,  W%$,f  August  13, 1883. 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  sobmit  my  flrat  annual  report,  and  I  trast  that  the  fact 
that  I  have  only  had  charge  of  this  agency  about  three  months  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain its  brevity. 

This  agency  embraces  three  reservations  in  Wisconsin — the  Oneida,  in  Brown 
Connty,  the  Stockbridge,  in  Shawano  County,  and  the  Menomonee,  between  Shawano 
and  Lanelade  Counties — and  each  reservation  is  occupied  by  the  Indians  for  which  it 
is  named.  The  number  of  Indians  in  each  tribe,  the  quantity  of  land  embraced  in 
each  reserve,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  many  other  facts  of  a  kindred  nature 
liave  been  repeated  by  my  predecessors,  and  I  may  safely  pass  upon  them  by  saying 
in  these  there  is  no  particular  change. 

The  Stoekbridges  are  moving  on  in  about  the  same  channel  as  of  old,  lumbering  to 
tome  extent  in  the  winter  season  and  cultivating  small  farms  during  the  summer. 

The  Oneida  Indians  are  in  advance  in  civilization  of  any  other  tri^  in  this  agency, 

and  more  capable  of  sustaining  themselves.    The  majority  of  the  tribe  are  anxious 

for  an  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  some  are  aesirous  of  becoming  citi- 

lens.    Farming  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe,  while 

eoosiderable  wood  is  cut  from  dead  and  down  timber  and  sold  at  the  nearest  market. 

The  Menomanee  Indians,  as  a  tribe,  are  the  least  civilized.    Many  of  the  Menomonees 

of  the  Pagan  party  clothe  themselves  entire  in  buckskin  and  sub^st  principally  upon 

the  chase.    In  the  winter  of  1881  and  1882  the  Menomonees  made  their  first  venture 

on  their  own  account  in  lumbering,  or  cutting  saw-logs  from  dead  timber,  unon  their 

reeerve.    The  trial,  accompanied  with  the  good  lock  they  met  with  in  selling  the 

Ion,  made  the  venture  a  success  fiuancially ;  but  this  was  followed  by  bad  results  in 

other  respects.    The  farm  was  entirely  neglected  and  their  fields  became  desolate, 

and  the  monev  which  they  received  for  their  lo^,  in  most  cases,  was  entirely  gone 

at  the  approach  of  a  long  winter  aeain.    Last  winter  they  cut  and  banked  about  six 

million  feet  of  this  same  kind  of  timber,  and  although  the  prices  offered  are  low,  they 

are  gnch  as  to  enable  the  operators  to  make  a  living  and  some  profit  for  their  winter's 

work;  and  the  Indians  are  anxious  to  embark  in  the  same  enterprise  the  coming 

winter.    In  farming,  the  Menomonees  have  made  very  little  advancement  for  the  past 

twenty  years.    The  Menomonee  tribal  personal  property,  such  as  oxen,  wagons,  &c., 

ahonld  he  sold  to  individuals,  as  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  cattle  and  wagons 

belonging  to  individuals  fare  better  than  the  tribal  property  of  the  same  kind. 

The  aeency  farm  is  a  failure  of  itself,  as  the  cost  of^ production  of  produce  and  grain 
with  Indian  labor  is  more  than  its  value,  and  it  is  only  a  favored  naif  dozen  that  it 
giyee  employment  out  of  the  mass;  but  the  farm  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  boarding 
school  must  be  a  success,  as  many  of  the  wants  of  the  school  can  be  supplied  from 
the  farm  with  the  labor  of  the  boys. 

The  hoarding-school  house,  the  erection  of  which  was  begun  in  May  last,  is  being 
poshed  forward  to  completion,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  in  readiness  for 
tl>e  winter  school. 

Very  respectfuly, 

D.  P.  ANDREWS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


La  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  August  15,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
tiiird  annual  report  of  the  conaition  of  this  agency. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  known  as  the  **  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,"  are 
located,  under  the  treaties  of  1854  and  1866,  ui)on  nine  different  reservations,  situated 
in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  payments  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
1854  have  expired,  but  a  small  distribntion  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies  is  still  con- 
tinned  to  the  bands  who  were  parties  to  that  treaty. 

THE   BOIS  fort  OR   VBRMILUON   LAKE  BAND, 

who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1866,  still  receive  a  payment  amounting  to  about 
114,000  annually,  $3,500  of  which  is  made  in  money,  and  the  remainder,  according  to 
treaty  stipulations,  is  invested  for  them  in  provisions,  clothing,  farming  implements, 
pay  of  employ^,  Ac,  Their  reservations  being  located  at  Net  Lake,  Saint  Louis 
Connty,  linnnesota,  remote  from  any  white  settlements,  and  in  a  country  abounding 
in  fish  and  game,  they  have  subsisted  principally  upon  the  products  of  the  chase,  ana 
have  made  Tees  progress  in  civilization  than  some  of  the  other  bands  in  th^  Vk^^xk^^. 
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Doring  the  ImsI  two  yean,  however,  the  development  of  the  iron  and  timher  resources 
of  that  region  have  lamished  employment  for  many  of  the  yonnger  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  habit  of  labor  acquired  is  showiug  in  the  increased  attention  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  eoil.  The  acreage  is  small,  but  is  gradually  increasing,  and  each 
year  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  this  source.  As  I 
visit  this  band  but  once  a  year,  and  then  in  midwinter,  I  have  little  opportunity  to 
report  from  personal  observation  upon  their  condition  ;  but  my  employes  located  upon 
the  reservation  report  a  marked  improvement  during  the  year.  Whereas  in  former 
times,  when  dependent  entirely  upon  the  results  of  the  chase,  they  alternated  be- 
tween feasting  and  starvation,  there  are  now  but  few  cases  of  want  among  them. 
This  band,  as  enrolled  at  the  last  payment,  in  February,  1883,  numbered  700  persons. 
During  the  past  year  a  school  has  been  established  upon  the  Vermillion  Lake  Res- 
ervations, under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Everts,  who  reports  the  Indians  much  in- 
terested in  educational  matters,  the  attendance  good,  and  the  aptness  of  the  pupils 
as  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the  teacher  and  assistant,  there  are  employe<l  upon 
this  reservation  a  blacksmith  and  farmer  for  the  assistance  and  instruction  of  the  In- 
dians. 

THE  BAD  RIVKR  RESERVATION 

is  located  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Ashland  Connty,  Wisconsin;  is  watered 
by  three  important  rivers — Bad  River,  White  River,  and  the  Kakagon;  it  is  heavily 
timbered  with  valuable  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  and  comprises  much  valuable 
agricultural  laud.  The  cleariug  and  preparing  farms  in  this  heavy  timber  is  slow 
and  expensive  work,  and  the  small  patches  under  cultivation  make  but  a  poor  show- 
ing to  visitors  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  large  farms  of  our  western  prairies; 
yet,  by  careful  inquiry  at  the  United  States  Land  Office  I  find  that  the  yearly  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  clearing  and  cultivation  by  these  Indians  exceed  in  very 
many  instances  the  average  clearing  and  improvements  of  white  settlers  upon  their 
homesteads  in  this  vicinity.  The  Indians  occupyin|;^  this  reservation  are  in  the  main 
industrious,  frugal,  temperate,  and  well  advanced  in  civilization.  Their  homes  are 
comfortable  log- houses,  kept  in  cleanly  and  orderly  condition,  well  furnished,  and 
the  sewing  machine  and  parlor  organ  have,  in  many  instances,  succeeded  the  bead- 
work  frame  and  Indian  drum,  which  a  few  years  since  were  the  only  specimens  of 
industrial  or  musical  mechanism  to  be  found. 

There  are  upon  this  reservation  a  boarding  and  day  school,  supported  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  under  the  charge  of  the  Hev.  Isaac  Baird, 
superintendent,  who  is  zealous,  earnest,  and  untiring  in  his  efibrts  to  educate,  civilize, 
and  Christianize  the  rising  generation.  That  his  success  is  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance,  a  tix>uble 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  remedy,  even  those  Indians  who  are  most  desirous  that 
their  children  should  receive  the  benefits  of  the  school  not  having  sufficient  control 
over  them  to  enforce  a  regular  attendance.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  t^e 
beneficial  results  of  the  school  are  very  visible  among  the  younger  Indians,  there 
being  very  few  of  them  but  can  read  fluently  and  write  readily,  at  least  in  their  own 
language.  There  has  also  been  recently  established  a  day  school  under  the  charge 
of  tne  Catholic  Order  of  St.  Francis,  which  has  a  good  attendance.  Churches  have 
been  built  and  religious  services,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are  held  regularly. 

I  have,  during  tne  past  year,  delivered  to  Indian  heads  of  families  of  this  reser- 
vation 122  patents  conveying  title  in  fee  to  80  acres  of  land  to  each  of  the  recipi- 
ents, and  BtiU  have  many  applications  for  allotments.  ITntil  recently  most  of  them 
have  been  averse  to  dividing  up  their  reservation,  preferring  to  hold  it  in  common 
and  unimproved ;  but  the  desire  for  individual  title  to  homesteads  is  now  universal. 

During  the  past  winter  authority  was  granted  them  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  timber 
from  their  lauds  for  sale  under  certain  restrictions  designed  for  their  protection,  and 
many  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  work  was  new  to  them,  and 
they  labored  under  many  disadvantages,  yet  in  every  instance  the  work  was  i)rofit- 
able,  not  only  pecuniarily,  but  also  as  a  mutter  of  education  in  the  proper  and  system- 
atic conduct  of  labor.  For  the  success  of  their  logging  operations  they  were  largely 
indebted  to  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Walker,  Government  farmer,  and 
I  regret  that  it  has  been  decided  no  longer  to  employ  a  farmer  for  these  Indians,  as 
his  labor  among  them  has  been  and  still  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them. 

These  Indians  are  capable  of  entire  self-support,  and  derive  their  subsistence  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  small  patches  of  land  which  they  have  cleared  from  the  timber 
and  from  their  labor  in  lumber  camps,  saw-mills,  mines,  and  on  the  railroads  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  in  the  vicinity  of  their  reservation.  The  majority  of  them  are 
sufficiently  civilized  to  be  admitted  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  their 
condition  would  be  improved  if  so  admitted  and  compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own 
resources  instead  of  being  taught  to  look  for  annuity  distributions  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  number  of  Indians  of  this  band  who  have  received  annuities  from  the 
Government  during  the  past  year  was  482. 
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THE  RBD  CLIFF  RESERVATION 

u  litnated  apon  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin.  The 
members  of  tnis  band  are  mostly  mixed  bloods,  and  support  themselves  entirely  by 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands  wnich  have  been  patented  to  them  in  severalty,  and 
by  labor  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  manufacturing,  and  fishine,  &c.,  which 
tre  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  their  reservation.  They  have  cut  and  sold  during^ 
the  past  winter  a  considerable  amount  of  pine  timber  and  steamboat  wood  from  their 
knds,  and  are  prosperous  and  amply  capable  of  providing  for  themselves  and  should 
be  admitted  to  citizenship  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  great  drawback  to  their  advancement  is  the  abundance  of  whisky  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  my  efforts  to  prevent  the  sale  to  them  have  been  attended  with 
bat  little  success ;  I  believe,  however,  that  intoxication  among  them  is  decreasing, 
owing  more  to  their  own  appreciation  of  the  baneful  effect  upon  themselves  than  upon 
myefforte  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  liquor  by  them. 

The  dav  scnool  upon  the  reservation  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  order  of  St. 
Francis,  is  well  attended,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  very  satisfactory.  Many 
oommunities  of  citizens  may  be  found  in  this  State  less  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
prosperous  than  this  band  of  Indians.  The  Government  employes  upon  this  reservation 
are  a  farmer  ( whit«)  and  a  blacksmith  (Indian).  The  number  appearing  on  my  pay- 
rolls as  having  received  annuities  during  the  past  year  was  250. 

LAC  COURT  D'OREILLES  RESERVATION, 

Situated  in  Chippewa  County,  Wisconsin,  like  all  the  other  reservations  in  thisagency^ 
is  heavily  timbered,  and  the  clearing  of  farms  is  slow  and  expensive  work,  yet  these 
Indians,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  are  deriving  a  handsome  subsistence  from  their 
labor  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Their  dress  and  habits  are  those  of  the  whites, 
and  among  them  are  business  men  who  will  compare  favorably  with  the  average  white. 
They  are  well  dressed  and  well  fed,  through  their  own  exertions,  and  are  rapidly  ad- 
TaDcing  in  civilization. 

Doring  the  year  I  have  delivered  to  the  heads  of  families  of  this  band  188  patents 
to  lands  in  fee,  covering  80  acres  each,  and  they  also  have  availed  themselves  of  the 

£rivilege  of  cutting  and  selling  a  portion  of  the  pine  from  their  patented  lauds,  and 
ftve,  in  almost  every  instance,  made  a  handsome  profit  from  their  winter's  work. 

Daring  the  past  year  there  has  been  established  upon  this  reservation  at  Lac  Court 
d'Oreilles  a  school  supported  by  the  Government,  under  charge  of  Rev.  D.  J.  Miner, 
aaaisted  by  Mrs.  Miner,  is  well  attended,  and  is  accomplishing  good  results.  A  school- 
house  and  church  have  also  been  built  at  this  point  by  the  Catholic  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  at  Pahquauhwong  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  maintained  a 
resident  native  missionary,  educated  at  their  Bad  River  school,  and  also  a  day  school 
which  has  a  good  attendance. 

There  are  also  employed  by  Government  a  farmer  and  blacksmith,  and  until  the 
oommencemeut  of  the  present  fiscal  year  an  assistant  farmer  has  also  been  employed 
to  aid  and  assist  the  Indians  in  their  farming  and  other  avocations.  The  number  of 
this  band  enrolled  as  having  received  annuities  from  the  Government  during  the  past 
year  was  841. 

LAO  DU  FLAMBEAU   RESERVATION 

Is  situated  upon  Flambeau  Lake  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Flambeau  River,  in  Lincoln 
County.  This  is  said  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  pine  timber.  I  have  not 
heen  able  to  visit  this  reservation,  nor  have  I  any  employes  upon  it. 

During  the  month  of  April  last  I  received  from  the  Department  authority  to  erect 
a  school-house  for  the  Indians,  but  upon  examination  I  found  that  during  the  summer 
months  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  the  work  for  the  sum  which  I  was  allowed  to 
expend,  as  the  intervening  country  between  the  railroad  and  the  reservation  was 
swampy  and  of  such  a  character  that  transportation  of  material,  except  in  winter, 
was  impossible.  I  have  asked  that  authority  for  this  purpose  may  be  again  granted, 
with  the  intention  of  erecting  the  buildiug  during  the  early  winter  months.  The  In- 
dians of  this  band  are  cursed  with  neighbors  who  furnish  them  with  all  the  whisky 
they  can  buy,  and  are  the  most  addicted  to  drunkenness  of  any  band  in  the  agency. 
I  have  prosecuted  the  guilty  parties  whenever  I  could  obtain  the  necessary  evidence 
against  them,  but  located  as  they  are  at  a  distance  from  the  agency,  and  with  no 
employ^  upon  the  ground  to  assist  me,  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  but  little 
towards  suppressing  the  traffic.  The  subsistence  of  this  band  is  derived  jirincipally 
from  hunting,  fishing,  and  labor  in  lumber  camps  operating  in  the  vicinit5\  Their 
advance  towards  civilization  for  the  reasons  above  given  is  principally  notable  from 
their  having  adopted  its  most  debasing  vices.  The  number  of  this  band  enrolled  as 
having  received  annuities  from  the  Government  during  the  past  is  4^. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  RB8BRVATION 

Is  situated  upon  the  Saint  Louis  River  in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota.  The  Indians 
of  this  band  have  had  no  Government  employ^  located  among  them  for  a  namber  of 
years,  and  have  derived  little  benelit  from  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  annuity  goods. 

I  have  erected  during  the  past  summer,  by  authority  of  the  Department,  upon  this 
reservation  a  building  designed  for  a  school-house  and  teacher's  residence,  but  have 
not  as  yet  found  a  competent  person  to  accept  the  position  of  teacher  at  the  salary 
allowed  ($600  per  annum). 

The  lands  upon  this  reservation  have  hitherto  been  held  in  common,  the  Indians 
being  opposed  to  taking  allotments  in  severalty.  There  has,  however,  of  late  been  a 
change  of  opinion  upon  this  subject.  Since  my  visits  to  them  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  they  nave  become  desirous  to  select  allotments  and  seem  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  school.  I  traveled  over  and  inspected  a  large  part  of  the  settled  portion 
of  their  reservation,  and  found  that  many  of  them  had  erected  for  themselves  com- 
fortable houses  and  that  they  had  considerable  land  under  cultivation.  Their  reser- 
vation has  upon  it  some  valuable  pine  timber  and  much  of  the  soil  is  of  excellent 
quality  for  farming  purposes.  I  believe  these  Indians,  if  they  could  be  assisted  by  a 
practical  man  located  among  them,  could  be  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization.  Their 
subsistence  is  principally  procured  from  labor  pernirmed  for  lumbermen,  manufcMit- 
urers,  and  others  located  in  their  vicinity,  and  fix>m  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A 
small  number  of  them  still  depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  and  fishing.  The  number 
of  this  band  who  have  received  annuities  from  the  Government  during  the  past  year 
was  431. 

GRAND   PORTAGE  RESERVATION 

Is  situated  upon  Lake  Superior,  in  Lake  County,  Minnesota,  adjacent  to  the  Canadian 
boundary  line.  The  reservation  is  barren  and  rocky  and  is  of  very  little  value  either 
as  timber  or  farming  land.  There  is  upon  this  reservation  a  day  school  supported  by 
the  Government,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Montferrand;  the  attendance  is  very 
small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  band  are  scattered  at  long  distances 
from  the  school,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  children  to  get  the  benefit  of  regular 
attendance. 

The  Indians  of  this  band  derive  their  subsistence  from  fishing,  hunting,  and  labor 
for  whites  located  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Supenqr.  They  are  a  docile, 
tractable  band,  and  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  them  more  assistance  and  instruction 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  members  of  this  band  who  received  annuities 
from  the  Goveroment  during  the  past  year  were  236. 

A  reservation  of  one  township  of  land  upon  Deer  Creek,  in  Itasca  County,  Minne- 
sota, has  been  set  apart  by  Executive  order  during  the  present  summer  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  1866  for  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  Bois  Forte  band,  who 
have  improvements  at  that  point. 

In  general  the  improvement  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  and  their  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilization  are  very  satisfactory.  There  is  an  increasing  ambition  among 
them  to  make  for  themselves  comfortable  homes,  and  the  system  of  giving  to  them 
homesteads  and  allowing  them  to  avail  themselves  through  their  own  labor  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  natural  timber  productions  of  those  homesteads  is  opening  to  them 
a  prospect  of  accumulating  a  little  property,  of  which  many  will  avail  themselves, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  importaut  step  for  their  advancement  which  has  been 
made  for  years.  Where  the  results  of  the  day's  labor  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply 
the  family  with  food,  it  is  difficult  to  educate  an  Indian  to  thrift  or  desire  to  accumu- 
late property  ;  he  literally  takes  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  with  the  sums  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  his  timber  made  into  saw-logs,  and  delivered  upon  the  bank  by 
his  own  labor,  comes  the  possibility  of  a  better  manner  of  living  and  an  accumulation 
of  property  which  has  never  been  open  to  him. 

There  have  been  no  serious  troubles  or  disturbances  among  them,  but  they  have 
been  more  orderly,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding  than  any  white  community  comprising 
the  same  number  of  individuals  within  my  knowledge. 

A  glance  at  the  map  showing  the  difierent  reservations  in  this  agency,  their  dis- 
tance from  this  office,  and  the  want  of  facilities  for  reaching  them,  will  show  that  the 
agent  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  his  employes  for  information  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  and  that  a  sufficient  compensation  should  be  allowed  to 
secure  competent,  reliable  men  for  the  difierent  positions  upon  these  reservations.  To 
make  the  work  of  the  agent  efiective  a  large  portion  of  his  time  should  be  devoted  to 
visiting  the  reservations,  where  his  influence,  if  properly  directed,  would  be  bene- 
ficial both  upon  the  employ^  and  the  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  DURFEE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMi88ioyBR  ot  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle,  Pa., 

August  31,  1883. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report.  The  change 
in  the  time  at  which  this  report  is  required,  leads  me  to  think  it  better  hereafter  to 
begin  and  end  the  report  with  the  fiscal  year,  and  I  make  this  report  to  cover  the 
period  between  September  30, 1882,  the  date  oi  my  last  annual  report,  and  June  30, 
1983,  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  gires  statistics  of  pupils  during  the  period  covered  by  report : 


Tribes. 


Arapaboes 

CiiddoM 

QieyennM 

CauuMhet 

Creeks 

Crowi 

DeUvires 

GiwYentreB 

lewM 

Kav« 

Keeehiek 

Ek)WM 

LipuM. 

Miamies 

ModocK 

HtT^joes 

Xei  Perete 

5<Htheni  Armpmhoem. . 

OttevM 
OModft^as 

Pooeu  . 

PaeblM 

PotamitomiM 
Sie  and  Foxes 
Sioiix,  Rosebud 
Soox,  PiDe  Ridge 
Sioax,  SSaseton 
Seninoles 

SbMhoiMS 

TowicoDles 
Wiehitu 


Total 


Oar  average  during  the  nine  months  covered  by  my  report  was  3G7.7.  For  the 
whole  year  between  July  1,  1882,  and  June  30,  1883,  it  was  343. 

Danng  the  winter  we  had  out  in  families,  attending  the  public  schools,  33  boys  and 
19  girls.  At  the  end  of  June,  1883,  we  had  placed  out  99  boys  and  43  girls.  Our 
pnpils  come  to  us  now  for  5  years,  2  years  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  place  them 
QDder  this  family  training. '  My  reports  for  1881  and  1882  give  a  fair  expression  of 
the  continued  esteem  these  placed-ont  students  receive,  and  my  remarks  in  those  two 
K»ports  in  regard  to  its  advantages  are  reaffirmed.  In  my  jadgment  it  opens  up  a 
Wicticable  course  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  race  prejudices  and  to  oring  our 
Indian  population  into  useful,  productive  life.  Two  years  in  our  school  will  generallv 
give  to  previously  uneducated  and  untrained  Indian  boys  and  girls  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  enough  skill  and  industry  to  make  them  acceptable  helps  in 
mn  and  otner  industrial  civilized  pursuits.  After  three  years'  trial  I  can  see  nothing 
to  prevent  »  very  great  expansion  of  this  system,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  bear  upon 
thoasaodB  instead  of  a  few  score.  But  some  encouragement  and  influence  should 
grow  ap  looking  to  the  enlargement  of  their  sphere  of  life  and  usefulness  beyond 
reservation  lines  after  the  expiration  of  their  school  periods. 
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We  have  carried  forward  our  sbop-work  much  on  the  same  plan  as  laat  year,  and 
have  iucreased  the  number  of  apprentices  to  the  limit  the  room  and  facilities  we  have 
been  able  to  create  would  allow.  We  are  now  able  to  g^ve  instmction  to  about  100 
apprentices. 

For  information  in  regard  to  our  school-room  work,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report 
herewith  of  Miss  C.  M.  8emple,  the  principal  of  that  department. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  tne  sanitary  conditions  during  the  year  and  some 
views  and  deductions  in  the  report  of  the  school  physician,  hereto  appended. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Captain  and  SuperintendenL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle,  Pa, 

August JiO,  1883. 

Sir:  In  review  iufi^  the  work  of  the  school-rooms  the  points  which  seem  of  especial 
interest  and  importance  are  those  which  relate  to  the  classification  of  pnpils  and  ar- 
rangement of  studies.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
sections  of  approximately  the  same  grade  either  in  methods  or  rate  of  progress.  This 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  several  causes,  the  chief  of  which,  the  frequent  admission 
of  new  pupils  at  irregular  periods,  is  made  apparent  by  the  following  table  showing 
agencies  from  which  they  came  and  dates  of  entrance: 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  October  6,  1879;  October  27,  1879;  April  3,1880; 
September  9,  1880;  August  31, 1882. 

Sioux,  October  6, 1879 ;  November  30,  1882. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  October  27, 1879 ;  September  6,  1880 ;  Februarv  3, 1881 ; 
August  31, 1882. 

Ponca,  October  27, 1879;  February  20, 1880. 

Pawnee,  October  27, 1879;  August  31, 1882. 

Sisseton  Sioux,  November  6, 1879  ;  November  6, 1880. 

Menomonee,  November  6,  1879;  November  6,  1880. 

lowas,  February  25,  1880. 

Pueblo,  July  31,  1880 ;  February  4,  1881 ;  January  28,  1882 ;  October  21,  1882. 

Creek,  January  22,  1881. 

Osage,  February  26,  1881 ;  June  9,  1882. 

Northern  Arapaho,  March  11,  1881. 

Quapaw  Agency,  December  20,  1881. 

Omaha,  August  19,  1882. 

Navajo,  October  21,  1882. 

Crows,  February,  1883. 

To  find  place  and  proper  instruction  for  each  company  of  new  comers  without  any 
especial  provision  for  individual  teaching,  and  yet  maintain  anything  approaching  to 
a  good  system  of  grading,  has  been  almost  impossible.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  boys  learning  trades  and  girls  regularly  detailed  for  half-day  work  were  graded 
and  divided  into  half-day  schools,  each  teacher  having  charge  of  two  scHstions.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  the  school  resolved  itself  into  seven  of  these  half-day  schools 
and  two  composed  of  younger  pupils  whose  details  were  less  regular.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  has  been  'S7 ;  the  average  attendance  nearly  the  same. 

I  think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  experimental  shops  for  the  boys  not 
learning  trades,  where,  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  even  the  youngest  pupils  might 
have  some  kind  of  manual  training  daily.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  gain  in  health, 
energy,  and  clear-headednees  would  make  any  expenditure  in  this  direction  an  ulti- 
mate economy.  We  invariably  find  that  when  an  idle  or  mischievous  boy  is  pnt  to  work 
at  a  trade  his  standing  is  raised  in  scholarship  as  well  as  conduct.  In  some  cases  the 
improvement  has  been  vci-y  remarkable ;  in  not  one  has  it  failed  of  good  result's. 

At  your  request,  I  have  put  in  the  form  of  a  schedule  the  course  of  study  which  we 
have  attempted  to  follow,  or  toward  which  we  have  worked.  Some  exceptionally 
quick  pupils  have  done  a  little  more  ;  a  few,  mostly  adults  or  irregular  iu  attendance, 
much  less  than  the  amount  laid  down.  In  the  light  of  our  experience  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  results  of  Indian  teaching  elsewhere,  this  course  seems  all  that  ought 
to  be  expected  of  the  average  Indian  pupil  coming  into  school  ignorant  of  Engbsh, 
and  giving  at  least  half  the  time  to  manual  training.  Further  experience  will  prob- 
ably show  that  in  the  case  of  large  numbers  it  will  be  impossible  to  cover  the  ground 
fully. 

First  year — First  »e»«on.— Objective  study  of  language,  writing  words,  phrases, 
and  sentences  upon  slates  or  blackboards,  and  In  note-books,  in  script.  Number: 
JBy  the  use  of  objects  and  numeral  frame,  addition  and  subtraction  orally,  counting, 
writing,  and  reading  numbers. 
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Second  session, — Continne  script  work,  but  beji^n  the  study  of  Roman  characters 
asing  charts  or  lessons  prepared  and  printed  for  the  class. 

Drawing  from  the  first :  Illustrative,  the  pupil  being  encouraged  to  draw  the  object 
studied — linear,  as  a  means  of  eye  and  hand  training  and  the  study  of  form. 

Singing,  gymnastics,  modeling  in  clay,  and  other  simple  kindergarten  occupations 
alternate  with  the  regular  school  routine. 

Adult  primary,  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  kindergarten  occupations. 

Arithmetic  is  left  indeterminate  in  amount  throughout  the  course  in  the  lower 
grades.     Adults  can  do  much  more  than  children  in  this  branch. 

Phonic  drill  and  analysis  t-o  aid  in  securing  correct  enunciation  and  in  the  discovery 
of  new  words,  begun  this  year,  and  continued  in  all  the  grades. 

Second  year.  —Continue  objective  script  work.  Begin  First  Reader,  using  WebVs 
Model,  Lippincott's  First,  Picture-Teaching,  charts  of  the  same  grade  or  prepared  les- 
"Bons.  Language :  Sentence-making,  letter-writing,  descriptions  of  pictures  or  objects, 
lessons  or  stories  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing  by  the  pupil.  Number:  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division — Grube  method — as  far  as  knowledge  of 
English  permits.    Drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Third  tear. — Second  Reader  work ;  language  as  in  second  year.  Diaries  begun. 
Number  as  in  second  year,  using  and  learning  simplest  tables  of  reduction  and  n'ac- 
tional  parts  of  numbers  by  use  of  kindergarten  blocks  and  other  objects.  Much  ap- 
plied work  in  first  four  rules.  Geography  begun  by  use  of  molding-board  ;  drawing 
and  oral  teaching.  Easy  lessons  from  Mrs.  Hall's  Our  World  or  Guyot's  Introduction, 
for  reading  and  reference. 

Fourth  year. — Reading :  Third  Reader,  supplemented  by  simple  lessons  in  natural 
science,  history,  and  geography,  from  Guyors  Introduction,  Our  World,  Hookei-'s 
Child's  Book  of  Nature,  or  printed  less ms  prepared  for  the  class.  Language :  Ab- 
stracts of  lessons,  diaries,  letters,  descriptions,  compositions,  *' Language  Lessons,'' 
part  first,  introduced.  Geography :  Oral  lessons,  the  class  using  a  text-book  for  ref- 
erence; drawing  and  learning  definitions  of  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water, 
names,  positions,  and  general  features  of  continents  and  the  United  States.  Arith- 
me  ic :  Reduction  continued  practically.  Fractions  begnn.  Much  practical  work  in 
tables  of  time,  measure,  and  weight,  and  in  finding  the  cost  of  supplies  of  fuel,  food, 
and  clothing. 

Note. — The  following  example  given  to  a  class  of  this  grade  by  the  commissary 
clerk  was  solved  correctly  by  several  pupils.  Example :  We  have  on  the  farm  and 
at  the  school  5  hor{)es  and  4  mules.  We  are  allowed  to  feed  each  horse  12  pounds  of 
oats  and  14  pounds  of  haj',  and  each  mule  9  pounds  of  oats  and  12  pounds  of  hay, 
daily.  How  many  pounds  of  each  will  they  be  fed  from  January  1  to  March  31,  in- 
clusive f 

To  another  class  of  younger  pupils,  same  grade,  the  following  example  was  given 
as  an  examination  question.  Example:  Metopa  had  $4.50,  and  bought  5  yards  of 
ribbon  at  12  cents  per  yard,  3  collars  at  15  cents  each.  What  did  they  cost,  and  how 
much  had  she  leftf  How  many  oranges  at  4  cents  each  can  she  buy  with  the  money 
left  T  Solved  correctly  by  fifteen  out  of  a  class  of  seventeen  pupils.  Eight  of  the 
same  class  worked  practical  questions  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  fractions.     Six  of  the  class  no  errors. 

Fifth  year.— Reading  as  in  fourth  year,  introducing  new  Third  Reader,  or  other 
reading  of  nearly  the  same  grade;  prepared  lessons  reviewing  oral  teaching  of  past 
years  in  natural  science,  animals,  plants,  &c.  Language  as  in  fourth  year.  Geography : 
Elementary  geography  as  text-book,  alternating  with  history,  taught  orally  and  by 
reading  and  writing  abstracts.  Nnmber :  Arithmetic  continued  ;  study  of  geometrical 
form,  using  Hill's  Elementary  Geometry  for  reading  and  reference. 

In  this  conrso  I  have  not  considered  the  more  advanced  pupils,  who  have  come  to 
us  from  miiision  and  agency  schools.  Some  of  them  have  dropped  into  third  and 
fourth  year  grades.  A  small  class  have  nearly  completed  the  seventh-year  studies  of 
the  ordinary  grammar-school  course.  Two  members  of  this  class  have  had  some 
instruction  in  methods,  and  practiced  teaching,  under  supervision,  with  success. 

Previous  to  our  public  closing  exercises,  which  occurred  May  23,  all  the  classes 
sustained  a  written  review.  The  papers  were  carefully  prepared,  and  generally 
Indicated  the  standing  of  the  pupil,  although  no  use  is  made  of  them  for  that  pur- 

Sose.  We  have  had  these  reviews  monthly  throughout  the  year.  No  marking  is 
one,  and  as  there  is  nothing  of  a  competitive  nature,  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
the  nervousness  and  mental  strain  which  is  usually  attendant  upon  examinations. 
The  advance  in  text-book  work,  especially  in  the  middle  grades,  has  been  appar- 
ently slower  than  during  any  previous  year.  This  is  chiefly  because  our  experience 
has  shown  ns  the  wisdom  of  making  haste  slowly.  Our  pupils,  as  a  rule,  come  to  us 
after  the  best  years  for  memorizing  nave  passed  away,  and  even  with  the  youngest 
of  them  this  faculty  is  taxed  by  the  multiplicity  of  objects  and  events  which  come 
under  their  notice,  and  duties  required,  many  of  which  are  made  the  subjects  of  con- 
stant instruction.     The  lessons  of   the   school-room  must  be  again  and  again  re- 
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viewed  and  varioas  tests  applied  before  we  can  be  at  all  sore  that  they  are,  in  any 
practical  sense,  their  own. 

Language  study,  by  means  of  sentence-making,  abstracts  of  g^eography  and  history 
lessons,  descriptions  and  letters,  has  received  more  attention  tms  year  than  formerly. 
In  the  upper  schools  time  has  been  well  spent  npon  diaries,  the  daily  notes  being 
written  upon  slips  of  paper,  and  corrected  before  copying  into  the  books.  The  result 
of  this  laoor  is  apparent  in  the  letters  and  review  papers.  Although  there  is  still 
much  bungling  work,  the  May  letters,  written  by  scholars  who  have  been  with  us 
three  or  more  years,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  good  in  composition,  spelling,  and  pen- 
manship. 

The  order  and  industry,  especially  during  the  last  session,  have  been  excellent. 
Not  one  of  the  new  Sioux  pupils,  who  came  fh)m  camp  December  1,  and  only  one  of 
the  Navajos,  was  reported.    Very  few  required  even  a  reproof  from  their  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C  M.  SEMPLiE, 
I*rinclpal  Educational  Department. 

Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Superintendei}t, 


Indian  Training  School, 
^  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa,,  August  21,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  present  the  following 
report  of  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  for  the  past  year : 

There  have  been  treated  over  five  hundred  cases,  the  larger  part  of  which  were 
simple  diseases,  such  as  slight  colds  and  simple  sore  eyes.  No  malignant  epidemic 
has  prevailed.  There  were  20  oases  of  measles,  all  of  which  recovered  without 
any  untoward  complications.  The  pupils  passed  through  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
seasons  with  fewer  serious  cases  than  the  same  number  of  white  persons  in  the  com- 
munity adjacent. 

There  have  been  more  cases  of  malarial  fever  than  they  have  had  in  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  pupils  came  from  malarial  dis- 
tricts, and  being  subjects  of  the  disease  it  is  liable  to  recur  under  slight  provocation. 

Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  both  prevailed  in  the  town  and  community,  and  a 
number  of  deaths  occurred  from  both.  We  did  not  have  a  single  case  in  the  school. 
An  epidemic  of  catarrhal  fever,  with  many  severe  cases  of  throat  and  lung  complica- 
tions, passed  over  this  community  in  February  and  March.  Our  pupils  were  not  more 
affected  by  it  than  the  whites ;  indeed,  the  most  aggravated  cases  that  came  under 
my  observation  were  among  the  employes  and  their  families. 

There  have  been  6  deaths;  4  were  from  consumption,  1  from  acute  pneumonia,  and 
1  fjrom  dropsical  trouble,  following  pneumonia  in  a  syphilitic  subject ;  2  of  these  cases 
were  diseased  when  admitted ;  1  took  his  bed  same  day  he  arrived  and  1  very  soon 
after.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  have  been  from  pulmo- 
nary trouble,  and  all  excep  \,  1  resulted  from  tuberculosis.  The  record  shows  that  a 
very  large  m^ority  of  the  deaths  since  the  organization  of  the  school  have  been  from 
pulmonary  anections.  This  accords  with  my  personal  observation  and  experience 
among  these  people. 

The  consolidated  sick  report  of  the  Indian  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882, 
shows  that  out  of  a  population  of  144,822  there  were  1,225  deaths,  or  1  death  for  every 
118  persons.  There  were  732  cases  reported  sick  with  consumption,  and  to  report  a 
case  of  consumption  means  to  report  a  death  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases;  hence 
I  conclude  that  considerably  more  than  half  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  whole 
service  were  from  consumption.  Whether  this  is  a  larger  death  rate  than  occurs 
from  this  disease  among  other  races  I  have  not  the  statistics  at  command  at  present 
to  show.  Dr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  instruction  for  Con- 
necticut, and  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  students  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  be  educated,  told  me  that  very  many  of  those  who  came  died 
of  pulmonary  affections. 

The  opinion  generally  prevails  that  the  Indians  as  a  race  are  physically  strong.  In 
regard  to  this  I  would  say  that  where  so  much  immorality  and  lewdness  exists  as  does 
among  the  Indians  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  deal  of  of  venereal  disease.  This, 
with  its  concomitant  scrofula,  which  prevails  extensively  among  them,  due  to  their 
utter  disregard  of  all  sanitary  laws,  and  their  use  of  improper  aud  imperfectly  pre- 

£ared  food,  caunot  fail  to  produce  impoveribhed  and  debilitated  constitutions.  Dr.  S. 
K  Gross,  than  whom  we  have  no  higher  authority,  says  of  syphilis,  "A  poison  so 
potent,  so  subtle,  so  diffusive  in  its  action  and  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  most  fearful  inroads  upon  the  system.'^  Especially  is  this  true 
among  the  Indians,  as  their  lilthy  habits  aud  ignorance  of  remedial  agents,  gives  the 
disease  the  best  possible  chance  to  ravage  the  system  and  impair  the  vital  powers. 
Add  to  tbie  BauguiDory  marriages,  which  are  very  {r«(\\x«\it, ««  few  marriages  are  con- 
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rammated  outside  the  tribes,  and  we  have  a  train  of  inflnences  which  mnst  deteriorate 
and  wekken  and  establish  predispositions  which  very  slight  exciting  causes  develop 
into  fatal  terminations. 

In  regard  to  the  mortality  rate  of  the  camp  Indians,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
itatistics  are  very  imperfect ;  many  bands  and  parts  of  tribes  are  far  removed  from 
the  observation  of  the  a^ncy  physicians,  and  many  tribes  are  loath  to  report  the 
deaths  through  superstition  ana  for  various  other  reasons. 

In  comparing  our  death  rate  with  the  figures  as  given  in  the  Commissioner's  report, 
1  would  mention  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  weakly  and  to  their  people  the 
worthless  children  are  sent  to  school.  In  this  connection  1  would  recommend  that 
hereafter  all  pupils  be  submitted  to  a  thorough  examination,  as  suggested  by  the 
appended  list  of  questions,  before  leaving  their  reservations. 

I  believe  the  half-day  work  and  half-day  school  plan  productive  of  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  these  pupils,  both  mentally  and  physically.  I  most  heartily  indorse 
the  planting-out  system  as  inaugurated  and  practiced  in  this  school.  It  furnishes 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  domestic  life  and  of  civilized 
industry  which  they  cannot  get  in  the  school.  It  is  the  most  satisfactorv  test  of  char- 
acter to  which  they  could  be  subjected,  as  well  as  giving  them  the  advantage  of  a 
Taried  and  nutritious  diet  in  connection  with  regular  physical  exercise,  thereby  very 
mach  enhancing  their  chances  of  overcoming  any  heredit-ary  weaknesses.  I  regard  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  School  good.  It  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  sedulous 
care  taken  in  this  respect  that  we  have  escaped  some  of  the  epidemics  which  have 
pierailed  in  the  community  around  us. 
Respectfully, 

O.  G.  GIVEN, 
School  Physician. 

Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt. 


Health  examination  of  applicant  to  be  entered  as  pupil  in  the  Carlisle  School, 

Name, ;  sex, ;  tribe, ;  age, . 

Examined  at ,  this day  of ,  18—. 

Father's  name. 


Lirinf  f ;  state  of  health,  — ;  dead  f ;  cause, 

Mother's  name, . 

LiYiog  f ;  state  of  health, ;  deadf ;  cause,  - 

Xyesisht, ;  hearing, . 

Any  disease  of  stomach  t ;  bowels  t ;  kidneys  t 

Asy  coogh  I ;  any  spitting  of  blood  f . 

Any  akin  disease  f ;  any  suppurating  glands  f . 

Any  scrofula  t . 

B?or  had  11 1«  f ;  ever  had  syphilis  I 

Xver  had  severe  sickness  f ;  nature. 


trtT  received  an  ii^ury  t ;  ruptured  t . 

I  cerUfy  that  1  have  personally  examined  the  person  above  named  with  the  results  shown. 


Agency  Phytieian. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Fa.,  October  1,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  on  the  work  for  Indians  at  this  institu- 
tion during  the  school  and  fiscal  year  closing  July  1,  1883,  and  to  make  statements  in 
coDoection  therewith  on  the  general  Indian  question  : 

Permit  me  to  state,  introductorily,  that,  fiiteen  years  ago,  this  school  opened  with 
15  negro  students  and  2  teachers.  There  have  heen  this  year  578  students  and  35 
teachers,  besides  officers;  and  the  '* plant,"  unincumbered,  is  valued  at  $350,000. 
Until  1878,  negroes  only  were  admitted.  In  that  year  it  become  our  unmistakable 
daty  to  receive  17  captive  Indians,  who,  under  the  care  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  8.  A., 
had  changed  from  the  worst  of  savages  to  well-disposed  men  eager  for  education,  for 
whom  no  place  was  so  suitable  as  Hampton,  because  of  its  industrial  teaching.  This, 
tod  all  like  schools  in  the  South  had  been  founded  on  the  principle  of  admission  for 
tU,  '*  without  regard  for  race  or  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  This  hos- 
pitality to  a  few  red  men  has  resulted,  not  only  in  an  increase  to  109  Indians,  but  in 
the  great  work  of  Captain  Pratt  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  which  this  was  an  essential  step- 
piog-stone;  in  a  new  and  hopeful  public  sentiment,  a  fresh  departure  in  Indian  edu- 
cation, and  in  a  new  demonstration  of  the  Indians'  capacity,  with  proper  opportuni- 
ties, to  become  good  citizens. 

Whatever  their  failures,  they  are  found  to  be  not  from  innate  causes  but  from 
•arrounding  inflnences.  So  hopelessly  seems  the  latter  against  them,  that  many 
despair  of  success;  bu^  is  it  not  a  little  gAin  to  feel  that  the  red  race  Va  OAi^aAA^  *^" 
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itself,  both  mentally,  morally,  aod  phyBically,  of  the  dlities  of  cltlzeuship,  and,  not 
whether  it  can  be  done,  nor  yet  how  to  do  it,  but  that  getting  the  men  and  the  means 
of  doing  it  is  the  question  ?  The  point  is,  really,  what  is  the  nation's  will  in  the  mat- 
ter? That  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The  weakness  and  inefficiency  at  Washington 
is  that  of  the  people  themselves.  The  Indian  question  is  one  of  honor  and  justice. 
The  negro  question  involves  the  salvation  of  the  country.  The  former  touches  the 
nation  at  no  vital  point,  save  as  its  broken  pledges  are  sure  in  time  to  work  out  their 
revenges.  It  has  a  dramatic  interest  and  present  popularity  which  the  other  has 
outgrown.  Will  the  red  race  finally  have  a  faithful  const! tuencv  of  friends,  like  that 
of  the  blacks,  who  will  steadily  sustain  the  educational  work  for  them  that  to  suc- 
ceed must  be  perpetual  f 

National  aid  has  weakened  the  work  for  the  Indians,  as  the  lack  of  it  has  strength- 
ened that  for  the  negro;  which  latter  now,  however,  can,  I  believe,  staud  the  eSect 
of  it.  The  time  for  it  has  come.  Well-meant  legislation  has  been  a  curse  to  the 
Indian  and  in  many  ways  still  is.  The  iguorance  and  indifference  of  Congress  in  this 
matt'er  are  well  nigh  discouraging.  A  result  of  it  is  the  annoying,  harassiog  posi- 
tion of  those  who  attempt  co  operation  with  the  Govemmcut  in  tne  matter,  which 
keeps  iu  the  background  men  able  and  willing  to  more  than  double  such  work  as 
Carlisle  and  Hampton  are  doing.  Money  appropriated  to  found  Indian  schools  over 
a  year  ago  still  lies  in  the  Treasury,  while  funds  needed  to  make  existing  work  more 
efficient  cannot  be  had.  A  plan  should  be  devised  which  shall  give  to  competent 
men  the  details  of  the  difficult,  delicate  task  of  ludiau  education  and  civilization 
never  to  be  accomplished  while  a  legislative  body  attempts  executive  work.  The 
most  natural  and  simple  way  seems  to  be  to  make  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
an  independent,  responsible  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  Department,  with  ample  discre- 
tion ;  and  to  create  an  educational  bureau,  with  a  strong  man  at  its  head.  The  pres- 
ent hydra-headed  management  is  a  good  illustration  of  *'how  not  to  do  it.'' 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  army,  now  that  its  fighting  days  are  about  over,  who 
can  be  spared  to  help  settle  the  ludian  question,  and  are  better  than  any  other  for 
the  purpose;  not  because  they  are  officers,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  educated,  ex- 
perienced men,  of  high  character  and  capacity;  they  have  many  advantages  of  posi- 
tion. Then,  the  economy  of  it!  Civilian  agents  (excepting  a  few  too  vahiable  ever 
to  lose  to  the  cause)  are  not  a  success,  with  which  the  parsimony  of  Congress  in 
giving  meager  salaries  has  had  much  to  do.  At  first  hopeful,  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
nothing  but  this  fatal  parsimony  must  be  expected,  along  with  wasteful  expenditures 
in  other  ways.  Whatever  can  come  of  thoughtful  study  of  our  ludian  problem,  and 
of  well-directed  executive  energy  in  working  it  out,  is  not,  I  believe,  to  oe  looked  for 
as  things  are;  while  prompt,  wise,  and  decisive  action  is  imperative.  To  merely 
study  and  be  interested  in  Indians  is  one  thing;  to  work  for  their  improvement,  to 
learn  their  condition  and  meet  practical  obstacles,  is  to  lose  faith  in  present  methods, 
not  because  of  the  system  itself,  but  because  of  the  men  who  apply  it  and  the  mixed 
control  of  affairs;  while  faith  in  the  Indian^s  sure  to  grow.  Success  will  not  be  the 
outcome  of  a  system  of  laws  or  regulations,  but  of  a  practical  wisdom  and  devotion 
of  which  there  are  to-day  many  individual  illustrations  in  the  Indian  service. 

Missionary  work  for  Indians,  during  the  past  forty  years  an  unobtrusive  but  vastly 
underrated  effort,  has  been  the  most  important  success  of  all.  There  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  its  results  among  the  Cherokees,  with  the  Sioux  at  San  tee,  at  Peoria 
Bottom,  and  at  points  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere.  Grovernmeot  has  constructive 
power  only  in  material  things.  It  can  build  custom-houses  and  bridges  and  railroads, 
but  on  the  moral  side  it  is  critical  and  obstructive  rather  than  helpful.  It  has  very 
slight  results  in  character  to  show  for  its  care  of  Indians  for  several  generations. 

REPORTS  OF  TEACHERS. 

By  Miss  Isabel  Enstis,  in  charge  of  classes:  There  have  been  110  Indian  students 
at  Hampton  during  the  year;  one  has  died,  leaving  the  number  at  present  in  school 
109,  41  girls  and  68  boys. 

They  represent  16  tribes. 

Sioux 62 

Gros  Ventres  ) 

Mandan > 8 

Rees ) 

Sac  and  Fox  7 

Omaha 6 

Pima 5 

Winnebago 4 

Twenty-two  Indian  students,  a  much  larger  number  than  ever  befoi*e,  are  taking 
the  regular  normal  course;  in  the  senior  class,  1;  middle  clasi*,  2;  junior  class,  19. 
Twelve  lodi&u  boya  have  voluntarily  become  work-students  this  year     There  can  be 


Absentee  Shawnee 4 

Apache  3 

Pawnee 2 

Papago  2 

Menomonee 2 

Yuma 1 

Onondaga I 
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DO  better  training  than  this  for  an  Indian  boy  when  he  enters  into  the  arrangements 
intelligently  and  heartily.  He  has  the  discipline  of  six  fall  days'  work  in  the  week, 
and  studies  two  and  a  naif  honrs  every  evening  with  the  colored  students,  who  are 
making  a  great  sacrifice  for  an  education.  The  remaining  Indian  students  are  divided 
into  seven  classes.  Four  classes  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  work  in  the  after- 
noon.   Three  work  in  the  morning  and  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon. 

The  plan  of  the  school  is  to  give  each  class  a  daily  drill  in  reading  and  spelling, 
arithmetic  and  langaage  (including  penmanship),  with  one  daily  recitation,  as  soon 
as  their  knowledge  of  English  will  permit  it,  in  some  study  which  will  give  them  new 
ideas  and  broaden  their  minds.  Creographv,  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural 
history  are  the  studies  chosen  for  this.  When  the  scholars  are  sufficiently  advanced, 
we  use  the  reading  classes  to  some  extent  for  the  same  purpose.  An  account  of  the 
school  work  of  three  representative  divisions  is  given  below. 

The  first  division  (3  years*  work) 

fnmighes  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  little  more  than  three  years'  training 
with  bright  scholars  who  came  with  no  knowledge  of  English.  It  is  made  up  of  suon 
scholars,  with  the  addition  of  some  who  have  been  here  a  shorter  time,  trained  in  the 
mission  schools  before  leaving  their  homes. 

The  first  division  in  reading^  Miss  Cora  Folsom,  teacher. — The  object  of  the  class 
this  year  has  been  to  establish  a  good  foundation  in  spelling  and  a  clear  and  intelli- 
Kent  manner  of  reading  at  sight.  To  read  well  with  an  Indian  means  that  he  must 
minterested,  and  to  be  interested  he  must  have  something  to  think  about  and  study 
over  out  of  school.  With  this  thought  in  view,  we  took  up  Dr.  Hooker's  book  on 
plants,  and  that  proved  such  a  success  that  we  have  lately  taken  up  the  volume  on 
animals  by  the  same  author.  The  Indian  habit  of  observation  shows  itself  very  plainly 
here.  The  wonders  of  plant  and  animal  life  are,  in  a  great  measure,  new  to  him.  The 
circulation  of  sap  in  the  tree,  the  breathing  of  the  leaves,  and  the  development  of  fruit 
from  seed  to  seed  are  inexhaustible  subjects,  and  opens  the  doors  to  him  into  a  new 
world  of  thought.  But  little  time  has  been  given  to  elocutionary  work,  plain,  every- 
day reading  being  all  we  have  attempted  yet.  We  read  every  day  from  our  little 
hook,  aiming  at  a  clear  pronunciation  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject, 
spell  and  define  all  the  difficult  words,  and  occasionally  write  a  short  abstract  of  what 
we  have  read,  or  illustrate  it  by  drawings.  Indians  are  almost  invariably  good  spellers, 
and  this  class  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  There  are  not  more  than  two  who  cannot 
spell  all  the  words  they  are  able  to  use.  One  girl  in  particular  is  c^uite  remarkable 
in  this  respect,  coming  as  she  did  directly  from  the  Indian  cainp,  with  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  our  language.  Although  she  has  but  little  confidence  in  the  English 
tongue  she  reads  remarkably  well,  though  with  a  slight  accent,  writes  a  very  pretty 
hand,  and  will  spell  without  hesitation  almost  any  word  found  in  ordinary  reading. 

Mr.  Brandon,  a  graduate  of  Hampton,  teacher  of  Indians,  and  in  charge  of  Indian 
boys,  reports  on  the — 

t'irst  division  in  arithmetic, — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  could  work  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  some  division  pretty  well.  This  year  they  have 
stadied  long  and  short  division,  factoring,  multiples,  and  reduction  of  common  frac- 
tions. They  are  now  working  in  addition  effractions.  The  minority  work  well,  doing 
tbeir  work  quickly  and  neatly.  The  girls  are  careless.  Regarding  their  capacity,  I 
^  nothing  extraordinary  in  either  direction.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  diner- 
«oce  between  them  and  the  colored  students  with  whom  I  have  studied,  as  far  as  their 
Ability  to  understand  arithmetic  is  concerned. 

First  division  in  langaagSy  Miss  Laura  £.  Tileston,  teacher. —The  first  division  in  lan- 
gaage has  followed  in  a  simple  form  the  regular  course  of  grammar  taken  in  the  junior 
class.    The  lessons  are  given  entirely  without  the  use  of  books.    Parts  of  speech  are 
taoght  in  the  class  by  object  teaching.    Pictures  are  used  for  home  work.    Words  are 
*Qggei^ed  by  these  and  classified.    Sentence-building  is  hard  work  for  many  of  them, 
^erbs  tripping  them  at  every  step.    The  principal  parts  are  taught  as  four  chiefs,  two 
of  them  lazy  and  two  smart;  helping  verbs  (the  auxiliaries)  being  necessary  in  the 
former  case,  and  nothing  in  the  latter.    Diagrams  are  of  great  service  in  showing 
which  words  belong  together,  and  as  one  b6y  said,  '^  are  as  good  in  grammar  as  work- 
ing out  a  sum  in  arithmetic.''    Recently  we  have  paid  more  particular  attention  to 
letter-writing  and  composition,  changing  poetry  to  prose,  and  forming  sentences  from 
diagrams.    Pictures  are  used  in  the  composition  work.    With  this  help  they  have 
improved  steadily,  and  where  at  first  it  was  hardly  possible  to  get  more  than  three  or 
four  lines,  now  they  hand  in  as  many  pages,  the  writing  and  spelling  being,  with  few 
exceptions,  wonderfully  good.    A  compound  sentience  in  a  paper  just  received,  is 
rather  more  expressive  than  elegant,  but  is  quoted  as  showing  the  general  spirit  quite 
fairly:  '' Grammar  is  good,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

First  diviMion  in  history ^  Miss  Josephine  Richards,  teacher. — *'The  studying  of  history 
is  learning  what  we  never  knew  before,"  wrote  an  Indian  girl,  and  even^uh  ao\)it\\^\» 
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and  thouffhtfal  a  olatts  as  the  first  divisioD.  it  is  a  very  trae  definition.  Names  anc 
atones,  wnich  have  always  been  hoaseholu  words  with  ns,  are  not  so  fresh  to  them 
but  they  pick  them  up  very  quickly  and  seem  to  enjoy  their  new  treasures  of  knowl 
edge.  Some  of  them  thus  commented  on  the  question.  '*  What  is  the  good  of  study 
ing  history  f ''  **  The  history  is  good  for  learn  about  all  things  going  in  past  times.' 
"Because  we  want  to  learn  about  the  world, discoveries,  sett&ments,  and  also  about 
Presideuts.''  "  I  like  it  because  I'll  know  about  the  world."  **  Because  the  peoph 
wanted  to  know  who  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  United  States.'' 

In  teaching,  the  same  general  plan  has  been  followed  as  last  year.  The  familiarity 
of  most  of  the  class  witn  English  has  made  it  very  interesting  to  read  them  fron 
works  other  than  their  simple  text  book  ( ^'  Quackenbos'  Primary  History  of  the  Unitec 
States  **),  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  men,  the  battles,  &c.,  of  which  they  have  beei 
learning.  "The  Boys  of  '76",  and  Hawthorne's  "True  Stories"  have  been  very  use 
ful.  A  sister  of  Bright>£yes,  from  Omaha,  has  been  one  of  the  stars  of  the  class ;  f 
Sac  and  Fox  boy.  from  Indian  Territory,  its  most  intelligent  questioner  and  leamei 
perhaps,  while  a  little  Sioux  girl,  the  youngest  of  all,  has  shown  a  wonderfully  reten 
tive  memory. 

The  fifth  division — all  hojfs  (one  and  a  half  years'  work). 

This  division  is  composed  chiefly  of  Sioux  from  12  to  30  years  of  age.  A  negro  bo} 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  has  joined  the  class  this  year ;  also  a  native  of  Cey* 
Ion,  who  was  for  some  time  cruising  about  the  world  in  the  yacht  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, as  his  valet.  At  one  time  a  Zulu,  who  was  brought  from  Africa  with  a  trav- 
eling show,  and  left  the  party  to  seek  an  education,  was  a  member  of  the  class. 

F^th  division  in  readingj  Miss  Laura  Tileston,  teacher. — A  year  and  a  half  ago^  on 
a  very  warm  morning,  we  welcomed  a  party  of  youths  and  maidens.  Dusty  and  tired 
they  sat  about  the  rooms,  while  we  endeavored  to  make  them  feel  at  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  our  curiosity,  for  it  was  a  new  sight  to  many  of  us  to  see  tall,  strong- 
looking  men  glance  out  from  beneath  long  locks  of  dark  hair.  When  a  few  days  latei 
they  entered  the  class-rooms,  nicely  dressed,  it  seemed  that  such  a  step  in  their  livei 
must  be  warmly  met,  and  every  nerve  was  alert  to  help  them.  Not  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish could  the  fifth  division  boys  use,  with  one  exception.  How  then  were  they  tc 
readf  The  first  lesson  was  in  sounds,  m,  n,  l,  r,  dec,  through  the  alphabet.  These 
amused  them  exceedingly,  and  often  the  teacher  on  entering  a  room  would  hear  r,  «,  i 
sounds  for  her  benefit.  Many  days  were  they  gone  over,  and  then  words  made,  Mon- 
roe's Chart  and  the  blackboard  doing  everything  to  aid  them.  After  the  sounds  were 
learned  merely  as  sounds  we  paid  no  more  attention  to  them  except  as  an  exercise. 
Words  were  taught  at  sight  and  as  a  whole,  the  sounds  were  not  further  pointed  out 
In  the  vowels  omv  one  sound  was  given :  a  as  in  cat,  e  in  ten,  i  in  pin.  o  in  on,  u  in  up ; 
and  since  then  trie  long  or  short  sound  has  been  given  in  words,  out  no  attention 
drawn  to  the  difference.  The  primer  was  used  with  the  chart,  and  afterwards  the 
first  reader.  Now  the  class  is  reading  the  Franklin  Second  Reader  as  a  preparatory 
to  Monroe's  Second,  it  bein^  thought  best  for  them  to  read  two  books  of  that  grade. 
The  attention  this  year  is  given  especially  to  voice  pronunciation,  position,  and  speak- 
ing. All  lessons  are  first  &ught  from  the  board  until  words  are  recognized,  then  each 
member  of  the  class  reads  a  paragraph.  Expression  is  only  particularly  noticeable  by 
its  absence.  Still  there  is  a  slight  effort  made  at  exclamation  or  question  marks,  and 
the  comma  and  period  are  fairly  noticed.  A  lady  who  visited  the  class,  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  gave  them  some  points  in  opening  their  mouths,  which  did  them  a  great 
deal  of  ^ood.  Reading  in  concert  is  the  next  step,  and  helps  them  in  any  attempt  at 
expression,  as  thev  are  more  willing  to  try  when  well  supported.  Another  day  each 
boy  goes  to  the  platform  in  turn,  reading  the  whole  lesson,  and  taking  correctioue 
from  the  class.  One  lesson  is  often  all  that  is  taught  in  a  week,  as  every  step  has  to 
be  illustrated  by  drawings,  no  matter  how  crude,  acted  out,  or  in  some  way  made  cleax 
to  them ;  sometimes  being  put  into  Indian  by  the  smallest  member  of  the  class,  a  bright 
little  half-breed.  The  last  time  that  a  lesson  is  read  is  always  the  most  exciting,  as 
each  tries  to  read  the  story  through  or,  as  they  say,  '^read  all,  make  mistakes,  sit 
down."  This  exercise  holds  the  attention  of  all  to  watch,  and  makes  the  reader  espe- 
cially careful  of  endings,  such  as  in^  and  ft,  as  an  error  is  quickly  noticed.  In  spelling, 
thev  have  several  written  lessons  a  week,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  words  given  are 
all  learned.  Once  in  a  while  oral  spelling  matches  are  tried,  and  again  the  class  will 
go  to  the  board  and  write  as  many  words  as  possible  from  memory.  It  repays  all 
trouble  to  see  these  boys,  after  a  year  and  a  half,  able  to  stand  in  any  service  with 
Bible,  prayer  or  hymn  book,  and  know  that  they  read  for  themselves  the  message  of 
of  good  will. 

Fifth  division  in  arithmetiCf  Miss  Cora  Folsom,  teacher. — The  characteristic  of  this 
class  is  faithful  and  hard  work.  Most  of  the  boys  came  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  with- 
out a  word  of  English,  learned  to  add  2  and  2,  and  finally  mastered  the  first  two 
raJes  of  arithmetic  and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  multiplication  and  its  tables. 
This  year  they  hare  had  short  and  long  div\«von,  \in\l<i^  l>\a»\A^  ymsh^^  reduction 
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and  very  simple  fractions,  sach  as  are  found  in  the  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
For  seyeral  weeks  past  they  have  been  doing  their  hardest  work,  the  analysis  and 
explanation  of  practical  examples.  Their  knowledge  of  English  is  so  limited,  and 
the  expressions  in  the  book  so  different  from  their  ordinary  conversational  English, 
that  onentimes  the  example  becomes  almost  entirely  a  language  lesson.  Still  they 
ut  very  wide-awake,  and  never  satisfied  until  the  work  is  thoroughly  mastered.  A 
verv  complicated  example,  put  into  words  with  which  they  are  very  familiar,  will  be 
readilv  tnonght  out  in  Indian,  but  the  difficulty  is  always  in  expressing  these 
thongnts  in  English  words. 

The  abbreviations,  too,  are  a  source  of  considerable  real  confusion,  as  well  as  fun. 
They  will  insist  upon  reading  5  lbs.  ^'5  elbows.^'  Upon  asking  one  little  boy  how 
many  dollars  in  500  cents,  he  answered,  '*5  dollars  and  no  cents'';  then,  after  a  little 
MQse,  he  asked,  ''Which  you  rather  have,  dollars  or  cents  (sense)" f  To  which  one 
Dig  boy  responded,  ''I'd  rather  have  sense,  because  then  I  could  get  dollars." 
Another  little  fellow  said,  "I'd  rather  have  dollars,  because  then  I  would  have  cents 
(flense),  too,  wouldn't  I"f 

F\fth  divUion  in  languagey  Miss  Laura  Tileston,  teacher. — These  are  cxceedinglv 
bright  boys,  but  being  nearly  all  Sioux,  are  very  averse  to  saying  anything  in  EngliHU 
nnless  fairly  sure  that  it  is  all  right.  Many  of  them  went  north  last  summer,  and  so 
understand  much  more  than  they  can  say,  and  it  is  a  constant  temptation  to  talk  to 
them,  rather  than  make  them  do  so  for  themselves,  for  they  are  excellent  listeners. 
Single  words,  taught  by  objects,  came  first,  and  afUrwards  were  put  into  short  sen- 
tences—the present,  past,  and  future  of  the  verbs  were  taught  by  the  use  of  to-dav, 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow.  Finding  that  they  had  many  single  words  in  their  vocao- 
oluy,  such  as  whtTe^  wheny  whoj  what,  therCf  herCj  &c.,  whose  exact  use  they  were  not 


doin^^ 

eboeeD,  and  these  cards  were  shuffled  and  distributed.  A  question  was  read  from  one 
tide,  and  whoever  thought  he  had  the  right  answer  would  reply.  Of  course  there 
were  many  funny  mistakes,  but  they  would  try  again  and  again,  until  each  answer 
WM  properly  placed,  and  at  last  all  were  learned.  In  this  way  they  learned  many 
of  our  every-day  phrases,  and  were  very  quick  in  using  them.  Now  they  are  g[iving 
more  particular  attention  to  letter- writing,  as  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
them  when  they  go  home. 

Fifth  divUian  in  geography^  Miss  Laura  Tileston,  teacher. — The  fifth  division  take 
geography  for  their  fourth  study.  They  have  been  taught  the  division  of  land  and 
water,  by  the  use  of  the  sand-table.  Picture  lessons  of  the  people,  costumes,  and 
inimals  of  different  lands,  have  been  given,  and  the  minerals  and  products  of  different 
coontries  have  been  brought  into  the  class  as  far  as  possible.  They  have  been  inter- 
Mted  in  the  different  ways  men  build  their  houses,  jknd  in  their  methods  of  finding 
communication  with  each  other.  A  lesson  on  telegraphy  and  one  on  the  Atlantic 
cable,  given  in  this  connection,  aroused  great  interest. 

Seventh  divieian  (5  month  work). 

The  seventh  division  consisted  of  but  7  scholars  until  December,  when  it  increased 
to 22  by  the  new  arrivals  from  Dakota.  These,  of  all  ages  between  9  and  24,  knew  no 
English,  and  only  a  few  could  read  or  write  even  Dakota  language. 

&venth  diriaion  in  reading^  Miss  Cora  Folsom,  teacher. — In  teaching  these  beginners 
what  is  known  as  the  "word  method"  is  used  in  connection  with  object  teaching. 
They  must  be  taught  like  little  children  in  many  ways,  and  yet  in  many  others  they 
iDQ6t  be  regarded  as  they  are,  full  grown  men  and  women.  They  have  been  reading 
^m  the  2£)nroe  Chart,  learning  to  write,  spell,  and  use  the  words  as  they  go  along. 
Thev  are,  on  the  whole,  an  ambitious  class,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  is  so  good  that 
the  less  thoughtful  ones  are  swept  on  almost  without  their  knowedge.  To-day  they 
are  able  to  write  from  dictation  a  sentence  like  this,  "I  want  to  stand  in  that  little 
boat  and  toss  a  stick  into  the  pond." 

Seventh  diviaion  in  arithmetiOf  Miss  Josephine  Richards,  teacher. — A  very  interesting 
elaw,  but  somewhat  heterogeneous  in  age  and  acquirements,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  sire  to  son  at  the  very  first,  when  little  White  Corn,  our  Sioux  oaby,  used  to 
eomewith  his  papa  and  mamma.  His  problems  were  rather  philosophical  tnan  arith- 
metical; how  to  find  his  center  of  gravity  being  more  absorbing  than  addition  or  sub- 
traction. To  teach  the  new  scholars  to  count  in  English  was  the  first  step.  One 
or  two  of  the  little  ones  have  not  got  very  much  farther,  but  others  have  gone  on  rap- 
idly,  and  a  few  have  been  promoted  to  a  higher  class.  Objects  and  a  numeral  frame 
have  been  found  useful  in  giving  the  idea  of  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division.  When  in  subtraction  the  difficultiesof  borrowing  were  to  be  met,  the 
little  straws  done  up  in  bundles  of  tens  proved  friends  in  need.  It  was  ^lecu^ii^  V> 
watch  as  Indian  boy,  who  at  that  time  assisted  in  the  class,  explain  ihese  o^CktOkWo^ 
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in  Sioux  to  the  scholars.    Judging  from  their  eager  interest  and  the  merry  smilei 
called  forth,  he  made  it  anything  ont  a  dry  theme. 

Seventh  division  in  English^  Miss  Josephine  Richards,  teacher. —  "Grood  morning," 
**  Good  evening,"  "How  do  you  dot"  Thus  we  begin  our  language  class  with  the  new 
seventh  division,  the  members  of  which,  however  Tittle  they  can  say  in  English,  have 
very  speaking  faces,  remarkably  free  from  the  stolidity  generally  considered  a  char- 
acteristic of  their  race;  and  their  faces  we  think  do  not  belie  them,  for  most  have 
made  steady  progress  since  their  arrival.  Objects  and  pictures  have  of  coarse  played 
a  prominent  part  in  their  instruction.  Perchance  some  day,  if  Indians  continue  to 
come  to  Hampton,  Academic  Hall  will  boast  a  recitation  room  especially  fitted  up  for 
such  language  classes,  its  walls  hung  with  colored  prints,  and  its  cabinets  filled  with. 
objects  which,  ornamental  or  not^  would  be  sure  to  be  useful  as  something  to  talk 
about- and  carefully  observe.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  is  very  needful,  and 
some  of  the  tall  braves  go  through  the  exercise  of  pulling  hair  or  sleeve,  bending 
wrists  or  arms,  shaking  right  hand  or  left  hand  with  great  gusto.  They  seem  to  show 
much  interest,  too,  in  writing  down  the  sentences  put  on  the  board  as  the  lesson 
for  the  day,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  they  will  afterwards  read  these  or  rewrite 
them  from  dictation  when  erased. 

WINONA. 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  the  occupation  of  Winona  Lodge,  built  for  Indian 
girls  by  friends,  at  a  cost  of  $30^000.  It  has  done  more  for  them  in  some  ways  than 
ten  years'  school  work.  The  pride  they  take  in  the  building  is  an  education  in  itself. 
They  have  now  a  good  opportunity  for  industrial  training,  and  aretan^^ht  to  cut.  sew, 
mend,  sweep,  scrub,  dust,  wash,  and  iron  under  careful  direction.  This  new  building 
has  broadened  and  strengthened  the  Indian  work  in  almost  every  direction.  The 
assembly  room  provides  a  place  for  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  and  for  a  Saturday 
evening  singing-school  for  boys  and  girls  together.*  The  large  hall,  with  the  other 
rooms  thrown  opeu,  give  ample  space  for  social  games  on  holiday  occasions.  The 
sunny  hospital  rooms  make  the  care  of  the  sick  easy  and  increase  their  chances  of 
recovery.  We  have  been  able  to  organize  an  Indian  Sunday  school  for  the  first  time, 
dividing  the  students  into  classes  according  to  their  ability,  giving  them  more  indi- 
vidual religious  instruction.  No  record  or  the  year  would  bo  complete  without  an 
earnest  expression  of  gratitude,  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  girls,  to  all  those  who  have 
opened  wide  this  new  door  of  opportunity  to  them.  We  expected  much  from  the 
building,  but  the  inspiration  it  has  given  the  girls  has  been  a  continual  surprise. 

girls'  industrial  training. 

The  Indian  eetving  department^  Mrs.  L.  A.  Seymour  in  charge. — The  school  year  of 
1883  has  been  one  of  marked  improvement  in  the  Indian  sewing  department.  Our 
removal  from  the  little  crowded  room  in  **  Virginia  Hall,"  to  tne  spacious  one  in 
**  Winona,"  has  added  an  impetus  to  work.  If  the  donors  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
who  gave  the  room,  and  the  kind  friends  who  brightened  its  walls  with  lovely  engrav- 
ings, could  but  realise  how  much  they  have  done  to  elevate  and  encourage  I  think 
they  would  be  more  than  paid  for  their  labors  of  love.  We  have  now  41  girls ;  14 
have  been  added  to  our  number  since  the  last  report.  Also,  two  little  papooses — 
Little  Bear  and  White  Corn,  who  are  very  busy  and  show  the  effect  of  sanitary 
measures,  if  they  do  not  appreciate  them,  or  their  parents'  desire  for  an  education; 
they  help  to  enliven  the  sewing-room,  where  they  are  left  during  their  mothers'  ab- 
sence in  the  morning,  and  are  kindly  treated  and  waited  upon  by  the  girls,  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  caring  for  them.  Besides  making  the  beading,  wardrobe  and  win- 
dow curtains,  &c.,  for  Winona,  383  pieces,  452  articles  of  clothing  (169  of  them  dresses), 
have  been  made  almost  entirely  by  the  girls,  and  many  of  them  cut  and  fitted  by 
them.  Most  of  this  has  been  done  uy  hand,  as  we  have  but  one  machine,  and  that  is 
nearly  worn  out  by  the  almost  constant  use  of  those  who  understand  its  use  and  by 
others  who  are  learning.  Each  school  day  has  classes  for  sewing  and  cutting  from  9 
a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Friday  is  devoted  to  mending,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  even 
the  youngest  will  come  with  her  bundle  of  nicely  laundried  clothes  (done  by  herself 
to  repair  the  wear  of  time  and  the  rents  which  will  happen  **we  don't  know  how." 
Very  little  fancy  work  has  been  attempted,  but  a  great  amount  of  cutting,  making, 
and  mending,  that  will  fit  the  girls  for  usefulness  and  make  them  self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent, has  been  accomplished. 

The  help  of  our  colored  graduates  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  deserves  grateful 
acknowledgment.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  elsewhere  and  from  another 
raoe^  service  so  faithful,  so  intelligent,  so  conscientious,  and  so  unassuming.  The  fol- 
lowing report  is  from  one  of  these : 

The  girls'  housetcorkf  Miss  Lovoy  Mayo  in  charge. — Last  year  the  Indian  girls  were 

with  the  colored  girls  in  Virginia  Hall.    There  were  a  great  many  of  the  former,  and 

ss  the  latter  bad  a  better  right  to  the  building)  the  work  in  it  was  divided  among 
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them,  thiiB  leaving  the  Indian  girls  witboat  anything  to  do  but  to  take  caro  of  tbeii 
own  rooma,  make  their  clothes,  and  wash  and  iron  them  at  many  disadvantages.  The 
colored  girls  had  a  nice  sewing-room.  Every  afternoon,  when  the  time  came  for  the 
Indian  girls'  sewing  school  to  begin,  instead  of  going  into  a  large  room  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  they  reported  in  the  small  bed-room  of  one  of  the  Indian  teachers.  This 
year  they  have  a  handsome  home  of  their  own,  with  sewing-room,  laundry,  and  a 
iplendid  chance  to  learn  all  those  things  that  will  be  of  so  much  value  to  them  when 
they  return  1o  their  homes.  The  work  of  the  whole  building  is  divided  among  them. 
The  earnestness,  willingness,  and  thoroughness  with  which  they  perform  their  several 
dnties,  is  very  creditable  indeed.  It  is  a  large  building,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of 
Bcnibbing  and  cleaning  to  keep  things  in  order,  yet  there  has  never  been  a  cleaning 
dsy  when  there  were  not  plenty  of  willing  hands  to  do  the  work  required. 

All  of  the  Indian  girls,  n:om  eight  to  twenty-four  years  old,  make  their  own  clothes, 
wash  and  iron  them,  care  for  their  rooms,  and  a  great  many  of  them  take  care  of 
teachers'  rooms.  Besides  this  they  have  extra  work,  such  as  sweeping,  dusting,  and 
Bcrobbing  the  corridors,  stairs,  hall,  sewing-room,  chapel,  and  cleaning  other  parts  of 
the  building.  When  one  thinks  of  this,  he  cannot  help  saying,  or  at  least  feeling, 
that  it  is  remarkable  how  they  do  all  this  and  go  to  school.  The  way  in  which  they 
do  their  work,  too,  would  put  to  shame  manv  who  are  far  ahead  of  them  in  advan- 
tages. It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  set  of  girls  of  any  race  who  would  do  better  were 
they  placed  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is,  of  courHC,  a  very  good  thing  to  know 
how  to  do  all  these  things,  but  the  lovely  part  of  it  is  to  know  how  to  do  them  cheer- 
fully. It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  building,  if  a  girl  is  sick  and  cannot  do  her  work, 
abe  must  send  her  room-mate  to  make  it  known  Just  after  breakfast,  that  some  other 
^rl  may  be  appointed  to  do  the  work  before  school  time.    Wo  have  had  a  great  manv 

lick  girls  this  term,  and  whenever  a  eirl  was  asked  ''will  you  please  take 's 

work  for  her  f  she  is  sick,''  in  spite  of  ner  other  duties,  the  girl  would  almost  always 
answer  cheerfnlly,  *'  all  right,"  or  **  yes  marm."    There  has  been  a  very  ^^at  improve* 
sent  among  girls  this  term,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  next  year  will  bring  with  it  even  greater  success. 
The  following  report  is  from  another  graduate  (colored) : 

The  gifW  laundry  work.  Miss  Georgie  Washin^^n  in  charge. — Before  Winona  Lodge 
was  completed  the  Indian  girls  did  their  washing  and  ironing  in  Virginia  Hall,  late 
ill  the  week,  after  the  colored  girls  were  all  through.  This  was  oi  course  very  in- 
convenient, esnecially  when  we  had  rainy  weather  and  the  clothes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  house,  so  that  their  ironing  came  on  Saturday.  The  girls  bore  these  troubles  very 
patiently,  looking  forward  to  tne  time  when  they  would  have  a  laundry  of  their  own 
to  wash  and  iron  in  and  to  keep  clean.  They  began  to  work  in  their  new  laundry  the 
Utter  part  of  October.  There  are  two  laundries — one  wash  laundry  and  the  other 
iioniDg  laundry ;  ten  stationary  tnbs,  clothes  boiler,  and  starch  kettle,  new  stove,  five 
long  tables,  and  plenty  of  soap  and  starch.  With  all  these  conveniences  the  girls,  of 
eoane,  were  expected  to  do  better  work,  and  I  believe  they  went  into  the  laundry  with 
that  intention.  They  wash  in  different  squads  of  eight  or  nine  girls  in  each  squad. 
Their  clothes  are  inspected  as  soon  as  wasned  and  if  not  clean  they  are  washed  again. 
This  was  hard  at  first  for  some  of  them  to  do,  because  they  could  not  see  the  reason ; 
hot  after  being  told  and  having  to  do  them  over  a  great  many  times,  I  notice  they  make 
it  A  point  now  to  wash  them  clean  the  first  time.  I  felt  very  much  encouraged  at 
findmfi^  one  girl  willingly  washing  one  piece  of  clothes  four  times.  I  could  not  say 
then  that  it  was  perfectly  clean,  but  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  tried  to  do  her 
best. 

Another  difficult  thing,  at  the  beginning,  was  to  make  them  understand  what  I 
Wanted  them  to  do.  I  had  to  nse  a  great  deal  of  natural  language,  because  some- 
times I  would  toll  them  something  they  would  not  understand,  so  the  next  thing  was 
to  show  them  what  I  wanted  done  by  pointing  out  the  object.  A  number  of  girls 
eame  Christmas,  and  the  next  week  they  were  put  into  the  laundry  to  wash.  They 
oonld  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  so  here  was  the  hardest  class  of  all.  As  I  inspected 
their  clothes,  I  would  tell  them  the  name  of  the  different  pieces  in  English,  at  whicn  they 
tU  laughed,  and  thought  it  the  funniest  thing  they  had  ever  heard.  I  thought  I  ha(l 
ncceeded  verv  well  at  making  them  understand  the  name  and  use  of  the  di  fferent 
things  in  the  laundry,  when  one  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  make  the  star  ch,  one 

K'rl,  nnderstanding  the  starch  kettle  to  be  the  boiler,  put  her  washing  in  and  had  it 
tiling  instead  of  the  starch.  Now  these  girls  wash  and  iron  very  nicely  indeed ;  and 
when  one  thinks  of  the  progress  these  girls  have  made  since  Christmas  he  cannot 
help  feeling  that  their  next  two  years  at  Hampton  will  make  them  satisfactory  work- 
on.  Whenever  a  girl  is  sick  and  unable  to  wash  her  clothes,  I  ank  some  girl  who  is 
well  and  strong  to  wash  for  her,  and  I  must  sav  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  in 
lome  of  them  bv  the  willingness  with  which  they  dn  it.  The  girls  could  not  under- 
itand  at  first  wny  the  underclothes  should  be  ironed  as  nicely  as  the  outer  clothing, 
the'.r  excnse  being  that  no  one  could  see  them.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  because 
I  h'T9  seen  a  g^^^t  many  people  do  the  same  tbiug  for  the  same  reason,    ^ome  mo^^ 
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think  these  Indian  girls  do  not  appreciate  their  clothes,  and  the  chance  of  keepine 
them  nice  and  clean,  bat  they  do ;  they  like  to  wash  and  iron  very  mnch.  Some,  of 
course,  do  better  than  others ;  that  is  true  of  all  people ;  but  the  most  of  them  like  to 
have  tneir  clothes  look  clean  and  neat. 

Girls'  cooking  clasSy  Miss  M.  A.  Gillou  in  charge. — ^The  cooking  classes  are  now  in 
Virginia  Hall.  Another  year  we  hope  to  remove  them  to  Winona  and  improve  the 
girls^  chances  fur  instruction.  This  year  fonr  classes  have  had  lessons  in  plain  cook- 
ing. They  have  roasted  and  boiled  meats,  made  and  baked  bread  ana  cake,  and 
learned  to  prepare  tea,  cofifee,  and  chocolate.  They  are  much  interested  in  the  les- 
sons and  frequently  talk  over  the  use  they  will  make  of  them  when  they  go  back« 

BDUCATION  OF  TOUNO  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 

A  feature  of  this  yearns  work  has  been  the  taking  of  young  married  people  as 
students  in  the  school.  Three  such  couples  have  been  received ;  two  from  tne  Omaha 
tribe,  and  one  from  the  Sioux  tribe.  The  Sioux  and  one  of  the  Omahas  each  broueht 
with  them  a  little  papoose  about  a  year  old.  The  parents  attend  school  half  a  day 
and  work  the  other  half  with  the  other  scholars.  We  have  attempted  at  Hampton 
^  nothing  more  hopeful  than  this  in  training  Indians.  The  husband  and  wife  advance 
^  together  with  common  interests.  A  home  will  be  established  on  their  return  to  the 
reservation,  and  their  future  will  be  comparatively  secure. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  side  issues  in  this  experiment,  the  increase  of  courtesy 
in  the  brave  for  his  wife  and  the  growing  care  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  and  the 
effort  she  makes  to  keep  her  husband's  possessions,  her  room,  and  her  baby,  and  last 
of  all  herself,  clean  and  tidy.  It  is  toucning,  too,  to  watch  the  increasing  expression 
of  t'Cnderness  of  the  father  to  his  child.  At  first  the  father  evidently  recanted  tend- 
ing the  little  bit  of  humanity  with  scorn,  and  the  woman  carried  the  neavy  baby, 
while  the  man  walked  unburdened  beside  her.  But  the  father  grows  to  take  great 
pride  in  his  boy,  and  often  relieves  the  mother  now  of  part  of  the  burden.  He  1b 
never  urged  to  this  course,  but  is  probably  aware  that  it  gives  ^reat  satisfaction. 
We  have  seen  some  striking  developments  of  Indian  character  m  this  direction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  care  of  one  of  these  big  braves  for 
his  sick  child  a  few  weeks  ago.    The  mother  seemed  awkward  beside  him.     *    •    • 

The  three  families  are  now  in  Winona.  It  is  intended  to  build,  during  the  summer, 
two  small  frame  houses,  costing  $200  apiece,  like  the  better  class  of  houses  at  the 
agencies,  and  to  teach  two  of  the  families  to  make  them  as  attractive  and  happy 
homes  as  possible  with  such  materials  as  can  be  procured  at  their  homes.  Their  place 
in  Winona  will  be  filled  by  other  carefully  selected  young  married  people  who  will, 
in  their  turn,  make  the  same  experiment  in  housekeeping.  Funds  for  tnese  two  cot- 
tages have  been  procured. 

LITTLE  boys'  HOME.    (Miss  J.  Eoch,  In  charge.) 

We  have  been  able  this  vear  to  partly  carry  out  a  cherished  plan  of  separating  the 
little  boys — 7  to  It  years  old — from  the  older  ones,  to  give  them  something  like  home 
training.  Until  this  year  the  younger  Indian  boys  have  been  living  with  the  older 
ones,  and  had  had  no  care  other  than  that  which  all  the  rest  received.  This  year 
they  were  removed  into  division  A  of  the  Wigwam,  and  have  had  more  especial  atten- 
tion paid  them.  The  little  fellows  sadly  needed  "  mothering.''  They  needed  special 
care  in  almost  every  direction.  Being  small  and  heedless,  as  all  small  boys  are,  their 
clothing  gave  out  sooner  than  that  of  the  older  boys,  and  as  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  virtue  of  mending  in  season,  they  were  often  in  a  sad  plight.  On  this  point  the 
effort  was  directed  not  so  mnch  toward  keeping  them  neat  and  clean  for  the  time  being 
as  toward  teaching  them  self-respect,  and  making  them  so  anxious  to  look  well  that 
they  would  take  care  of  their  own  clothes.  With  this  object  in  view  it  has  often 
seemed  necessary  to  let  a  boy  go  ragged  for  a  little  while  as  a  punishment  for  not 
caring  properly  for  his  clothing,  and  the  lesson  of  neatness  has  been  more  surely 
taught  in  this  way  than  it  could  be  by  precept ;  for  to  the  Indian  pupils  a  certain 
amount  of  clothing  comes  too  easily  and  thoy  give  no  thought  to  where  it  comes  from, 
being  used  all  tlieir  lives  to  Goverumeut  support. 

The  small  boys,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  are  expected  to  buy  their  underclothing 
as  well  as  their  shoes  with  the  money  they  earn  by  work,  and  in  order  to  control 
them  in  the  use  of  this  and  thus  teach  them  the  value  of  money,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  keep  their  accounts.  They  were  allowed  spending  money  only  when  all  their 
bills  were  paid,  and  were  advised,  when  they  did  get  it,  both  of  the  amount  and  the 
manner  of  expending  it,  which  advice  was  rendered  effective  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  their  wardrobes,  and  they  have  shown  themselves  more  and  more  willing  to 
save  money  for  a  specified  ofcject,  and  not  to  spend  before  earning.  As  to  spending 
their  money  an  additional  hold  was  gained  on  them  in  this  way,  for  when  it  haa 
been  discovered  that  one  of  the  boys  had  been  buying  cigarettes  he  was  allowed  no 
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money  for  two  months,  although  be  ha<l  several  dollars  to  Lis  credit.    The  punish- 
nient  was  effective  not  only  with  the  boy  in  question,  bnt  served  as  a  warning  to 
others.     The  rule  that  a  boy  who  had  a  zero  for  bad  condact,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  work  on  the  Saturday  holiday,  could  draw  no  spending  money,  has  also 
worked  satisfactorily.    There  has  been  a  growing  interest  manifested  in  looking  over 
their  accounts,  and  they  get  much  excited  over  the  making  up  of  their  accounts 
every  month,  and  often  wish  to  see  the  book  between  whiles  to  calculate  how  much 
▼ill  be  left  if  they  set  certain  articles  which  they  might  do  without.    The  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  their  clothing  and  spending  their  money,  with  such  restrictions  as 
have  been  mentioned,  has  always  been  thrown  upon  the  boys,  and  if  by  good  care  of 
their  clothes  they  lay  by  any  money,  they  are  at  liberty  to  spend  it  as  tney  choose, 
provided  they  do  not  break  the  rules.    The  pjan  seems  to  have  worked  well. 

When  the  Indians  first  come  they  are  apt  to  go  to  bed  with  all  their  clothing  on, 
cap  and  boots  included.  Esi)ecially  is  this  true  of  the  small  Indian.  It  takes  regu- 
lar nightly  visits  and  frequently  interrupted  slumber  to  get  him  into  the  good 
habit  of  taking  off  all-day  clothing  and  wearing  proper  night  dress.  Not  even  when 
yoQ  think  they  have  learned  the  lesson  thoroughly  is  it  saro  to  stop  inspection.  They 
take  it  very  kindly,  however,  and  if  visited  early  enough  open  their  eyes  with  a 
deepy  smile  and  say,  with  a  yawn,  *^Vm  all  right,''  if  they  are  all  right. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  of  getting  a  good  hold  of  them  has  been  afforded  by  the 
"Children's  hour.''  Every  night  after  study  hour  they  come  trooping  in  for  a  short 
visit  before  bed  time.  An  open  fire  made  a  good  part  of  the  attraction  at  first,  before 
we  were  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  as  we  became  friends  we  talked  of  the  day's 
doiogs,  looked  at  pictures  or  read  some  good  story,  and  the  best  time  for  slipping  in 
a  wOTd  of  advice  or  reproof,  or  encouragement,  seems  to  come  in  just  then,  and  many 
little  lessons  of  politeness  and  thoughtfulness  have  been  learned  at  that  time.  On. 
Sfintbiy  evening  they  are  excused  from  prayer-meeting,  and  spend  their  time  in  a 
milt^iiff  here,  wnere  they  may  ask  as  many  questions  as  they  please  about  the  ''Story 
of  th«  Bible,"  which  they  find  very  interesting,  and  after  some  marvellous  bit  of  its 
hiitory  they  often  ask, ''  Is  it  true ''  f  When  I  found  the  place  in  the  Bible  which  had 
been  given  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  read  about  the  Holy  City  which  we  all  hope  to 
enter,  their  merry  eyes  opened  wide  and  their  little  faces  grew  thoughtful,  and  they 
wondered  if  the  little  boy  who  died  last  autumn  went  there,  and  asked  ''Did  the 
aniseU  come  to  take  him  "  f 

The  inspection  of  their  rooms,  with  little  prizes  given  to  the  neatest  among  them, 
has  spurred  them  on  to  making  greater  efforts  to  keep  them  neat,  and  much  improve- 
ment in  that  direction  has  been  made  this  year. 

The  health  of  the  small  boys  has  been  uniformly  good  during  the  year;  even 
measles,  mumps,  and  whooping-cough,  though  prevalent  on  the  place,  have  not  come 
nigh  them. 

Discipline  has  been  maintained  among  the  boys  without  much  difficulty.  Prompt 
and  invariable  though  not  severe  punishment  has  had  ite  usual  good  effect  and  made 
the  tiisk  of  government  light.  In  but  one  case  was  corporal  punishment  resorted  to. 
abdin  that  it  had  a  most  excellent  effect.  My  authority  has  never  been  questionea 
by 'them,  and  I  am  seldom  obliged  to  change  a  request  to  an  order ;  and  in  but  few 
iostancee  has  a  boy  been  unwilling  to  do  one  of  the  many  small  things  in  which  they 
help  me. 

THE  HEALTH  QUESTION, 

which  threatened  to  be  an  obstacle,  if  not  a  fatal  barrier  to  Indian  education  at  the 
-^st,  has  been4o  a  de^ee  settled.  It  is  proved,  we  think,  that  constant  care,  regular 
life,  and  instructions  m  the  laws  of  health,  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the 
Uan  in  spite  of  the  change  of  climate  and  new  mode  of  life  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
Two  Indian  boys  (Battice  and  Cracking- Wing),  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  school 
S^  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  fatal  decline,  have  greatly  improved,  and  are  now  in 
illA  very  favorable  condition.  Another  (Medicine  Bull)  was  also  in  such  poor  health 
%^  his  retui^n  home  was  in  consideration,  but  he  improved  under  treatment  and  has, 
^^ink,  a  fair  prospect  of  completing  his  school  course  and  doing  good  work.  No 
Indian  boy  or  girl  has  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health.  One  Indian  boy 
(Deluska),  who  was  receiveil  at  the  school  October,  1881,  had,  at  the  time  of  his 
drri?al  from  the  west,  a  serious  disease  of  the  lungs  which  was  noted  at  the  time.  He 
i^made  no  permanent  improvement,  and  has  been  unable^  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  school  year,  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  school  and  industrial  work. 

CARE  OF  THE  SICK.    (Miss  J.  Koch,  In  charge.) 

Among  white  people  we  find  those  who  bear  pain  heroically,  and  others  who  whimper 
over  every  little  hurt  and  think  they  are  surely  going  to  die  if  they  have  a  sore  throat 
or  stiff  neck :  and  the  same  individual  differences  are  found  among  the  Indians,  though 
'the  former  class  predominate  largely.    As  a  rule,  the  Northern  Indians  seem  to  bear 
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pain  much  more  stoically  and  are  more  unwilling  to  acknowledge  themselves  sick  than 
their  Sonthem  brethren ;  and  among  the  latter,  the  small  boys  seem  to  have  more 
courage  than  the  larger  ones,  and  are  much  less  inclined  to  give  np  for  trifles. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  school  year,  lung  trouble,  sore  eyes,  and  other. mani- 
festations of  a  scrofulous  condition  were  the  diseases  m  >st  prevalent.  One  boy  went 
to  Massachusett-s  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  came  home  far  gone  in  consumption, 
having  already  been  told  by  his  Massachusetts  physician  that  he  must  die.  Coming 
bsKsk  all  worn  out  by  the  trip,  and  finding  a  stranger  in  the  place  of  his  former  nurse, 
he  wanted  to  be  sent  home;  but  after  a  few  days  of  rest  and  acquaintance  with  his 
new  nurse  he  said  he  wished  to  die  here.  He  was  a  most  patient  and  even  cheerful 
Bufierer,  responding  to  all  attention  with  a  grateful  smile;  and  although  he  lived  but 
about  seven  weeks  after  his  return,  he  was  much  missed  for  some  time.  His  has  been 
the  only  death  that  has  taken  place  during  the  year.  Most  of  the  sickness  during 
the  spring  and  late  winter  has  been  of  a  malarial  type.  Those  among  the  Indian  boys 
'who  have  been  subject  to  chills  and  fever  at  home,  have  been  the  sufferers.  We  haye 
had  few  cases  of  chills,  and  no  severe  cases  at  all.  Malarial  headache  has  been  the 
most  common  form  of  the  disease. 

The  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  have  lived  in  houses  and 
are  accustomed  to  the  white  man's  clothing  before  they  come  here,  and  those  who 
come  directly  from  the  tepee  and  wear  the  blanket.  The  first  are  more  easily  trained 
to  good  physical  habits,  and,  as  some  northern  people  say,  "  know  enough  to  go  in 
when  it  rains ;''  the  others  usually  disregard  all  warnings,  and  only  learn  to  take 
oare  of  their  health  under  that  hard  schoolmaster,  experience,  through  whose  object 
lesson  our  wise  Father  teaches  us  when  we  are  not  willing  to  learn  in  any  easier 
way.  One  boy  came  to  me  for  medicine  for  a  severe  sore  throat  and  was  perspiring 
profusely.  ''Too  much  water''  said  he,  passing  his  hand  over  his  dripping  face.  I 
administered  the  medicine,  and  about  two  hours  afterwards  having  occasion  to  visit 
another  part  of  the  Wigwam,  found  the  boy — it  was  now  twilight — sitting  on  the  fence 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  bare  feet  allowing  a  raw  November  wind  to  dry  the  perspira- 
tion. This  spring  this  same  careless  boy  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
brought  on  by  wearing  moccasins  in  wet  weather. 

The  Indian  boy  is  not  accustomed  to  working  at  home,  and  some  of  the  least  docile 
among  them  try  to  evade  the  rule  by  malingering.  These  are  soon  found  out,  how- 
ever, and  if  a  rigorous  course  of  disciplinary  treatment  is  followed  up  they  soon  get 
tired  of  nauseous  medicine  and  go  manfully  to  work. 

When  a  new  physician  or  nurse  first  comes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  patient 
to  speak  a  word  to  them,  or  even  to  show  their  faces.  They  keep  themselves  tightly 
rolled  up  in  their  blankets  and  lie  like  so  many  mummies,  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
after  gaining  their  confidence,  and  I  have  found  but  one  little  boy  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  do  one  of  the  many  little  things  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  do  for  each 
otner. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  and  considering  their  general  condition  on  arrival, 
and  their  cai*elessness,  the  amount  of  illness  is  surprisibgly  small.  The  greatest 
number  under  treatment  at  one  time  has  been  17 ;  the  smallest  2 ;  and  I  think  the 
average  is  somewhere  from  6  to  8.  We  should  keep  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the 
health  question,  the  fact  that  when  the  Indian  comes  here  he  changes  his  climate, 
grenerally  his  clothing,  his  food,  and  all  his  habits,  and  begins  a  more  confining  life ; 
works  and  studies  nearly  all  day,  and  entirely  gives  up  the  free,  indulgent  life  of  the 
plains ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  everything,  their  general  health  has  been  constantly  im- 
proving year  by  year ;  and  our  report  compares  more  than  favorably  with  the  health 
report  of  the  agencies. 

The  danger  which  now  threatens  to  annul  the  effect  of  the  Indian's  education  is  his 
relation  to  this  Government.  The  sin  which  lies  at  the  door  of  the  American  people 
is  not  robbing  the  Indian  of  his  lauds.  It  is  robbing  him  of  hisvmanliness.  There  is 
almost  no  incentive  and  no  reward  for  an  Indian's  labor  on  a  Government  reserva- 
tion. It  is  heart-sickening  to  tbink  of  students,  after  years  of  training  in  habits  of 
industry  and  self-help,  thrown  back  into  an  atmosphere  of  miasma. 

We  acknowledge  with  the  deepest  gratitude  the  private  enterprise  and  geuerosity 
which  has  made  the  appointmeut  possible  of  wise  efiicient  men  in  charge  of  three  im- 

S>rtant  agencies  in  Dakota,  who  will  do  what  is  possible  to  stimulate  and  support 
arapton  boys  and  girls  who  return  to  their  care. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  Indian  character  furnishes  no  difficulty  in  the  problem 
of  his  civilization.  He  is  weak.  He  adapts  himself  now  with  ease  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  school  and  readily  accepts  its  training,  but  this  does  not  prove  his  ability 
to  resist  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  his  owu  people  when  he  shall  return  to  them. 
His  mind  is  unenlightened.  An  ludiau  whose  iutelligence  we  have  learned  to  respect 
surprises  us  sometimes  by  a  darkness  of  mind  and  superstition  which  is  appalling. 
It  is  revealed  only  to  one  he  trusts,  after  most  patient  and  sympathetic  effort.  He  is 
so  dependent  on  othera  for  moral  support  that  those  who  teach  him  feel  a  strong  sense 
of  personal  reaponsibility  for  bis  failure.    But  t\ie\*^  \^  «w  oXft^x  «eii^Mb^1  ^\^t  o^hQut 
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bun,  and*  poflsibility  of  such  power  of  manliness  and  self-control  that  onr  respect 
for  him  is  continnall v  renewed.  We  have  yet  to  find  any  one  who  has  worked  intel- 
Hgently  and  unselfishly  for  Indian  cdaoation  who  doubts  the  possibility  of  his  civili- 
tition. 

RBLIOIOUS  WORK. 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  Rector  of  Saint  John^s  Church f  Hampton. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  held  services  with  the  Indians  as  follows:  During  the 
Bummer  vacation  I  met  them  foar  times  on  8nnday  and  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
liioee  from  Episcopal  agencies  attend  regularly  Sunday-school  and  chnrch  services 
in  Ssint  John's  Chnrch,  Hampton,  where,  it  may  be,  years  ago  their  forefathers  wor- 
ftkipped  with  the  settlers.  Their  behavior  is  very  good.  Their  attendance  upon  the 
leryice  is  not  only  hopeful  to  them,  but  it  awakens  an  interest  in  their  behalf  among 
neidents  and  visitors.  In  addition  to  this  I  conducte<l  service  fer  them  and  the  other 
itndents  twice  on  Sunday  and  twice  in  the  week.  During  the  term  they  worship  a» 
qioaI  in  the  old  church,  and  I  meet  them  Sunday  afternoons  and  Friday  evenings  at 
the  school.  The  Sunday-school  is  well  graded,  and  by  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
teachers  who  take  classes  into  ditferent  rooms  we  are  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  each  Indian.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise  they  come  together  and  are  questioned 
on  the  lesson.  I  think  this  a  great  improvement  on  last  year.  We  make  the  teach- 
ing  objective,  as  mnch  as  possible,  by  taking  prominent  characters  in  the  Bible  and 
by  clostering  events  around  them.  I  dare  say  that  the  Indians  are  in  better  shape 
BOW  than  at  anytime  since  their  stay  here.  With  many  there  has  been  a  radical 
ehanse  of  life.  Some,  under  the  faithful  guidance  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  school 
ehaplain,  havejoined  Bethesda  Chapel,  and  eight  have  been  recently  confirmed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  in  Saint  John's  Church,  Hampton.  Crod's  blessing  is  resting 
on  this  work.  Mav  He  give  us  grace  to  do  it  aright,  and  mav  the  students  become 
MMengerB  of  "  salyation  and  peace  "  to  their  benighted  people. 

By  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissbll,  Chaplain  of  ths  Bchool, 

The  religious  work  of  the  year  has  been  of  unusual  interest  and  attended  with  most 
Bttisfactory  results.  Much  religious  interest  has  been  felt  among  the  Indians,  and  in 
the  school  meetings  a  number  of  them  have  arisen  to  tell  of  their  love  for  Christ  and 
their  determination  to  follow  Him.  At  first  they  seemed  hardly  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  was  going  on,  but  afterwards  they  took  part  either  in  their  own 
tongae  or  in  English,  sometimes  using  an  interpreter  and  sometimes  commencing  a 
prayer  in  English  and  ending  in  Dakota.  There  is  a  marked  difi*erence  between  the^ 
two  races  in  their  ways  of  looking  at  the  Christian  life.  The  Indian  takes  God's  word 
forit  that  he  can  be  saved  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  evidence  of  a  changed  life 
that  he  seems  to  look  for  in  himself  is  the  power  to  put  down  the  old  temptation. 
When  he  can  do  that  he  is  quite  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  God's  help  which  makes 
him  do  it,  and  he  comes  and  asks  admission  to  Christ's  Chnrch.  The  colored  student, 
on  the  other  band,  finds  it  hM^  to  take  Christ's  word  alone  as  sufficient  basis  for 
believing.  He  A^uently  expects  some  evidence  which  will  appeal  to  his  senses.  He 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  calls  him.    Many  of  them  wait  for  years  for  an 

Serienoe  such  as  others  have  had,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  gain  it. 
igious  work  among  both  races  is  most  interesting.  They  are  both  naturally  re- 
ligions. Thev  accept  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  they  understand  what  the 
new  life  requires  they  struggle  as  earnestly  as  any  people  I  have  ever  seen  to  be  con- 
fanned  to  God's  law.  That  their  conception  of  the  requirements  of  that  law  is  very 
imperfect,  that  their  moral  standards  have  been  degraded  and  their  moral  perceptions 
blunted  by  the  dreadful  experiences  of  the  past,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  after  close 
obsenration  in  school  and  in  the  field  I  consider  that  they  offer  a  most  hopeful  field 
for  religious  work. 

The  foregoing  reports  of  teachers  complete  the  account  of  the  year's  work  for  Indi- 
ttksin  class  rooms,  in  home  life,  in  morals  and  religion,  and  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  girls. 

ihe  total  charity  for  Indians  at  Hampton  from  October,  1878,  to  June  30, 1883,  has 
been  181,459.35 ;  Government  has  given  |52,170.92.  Entire  expense,  $133,630.27.  Char- 
lie hss  erected  and  fitted  up  all  buildings  and  supplied  one-thinl  of  current  expenses. 
There  is  room  for  20  more  girls,  but  there  is  no  money  to  help,  the  appropriation  bill 
providing  for  onlv  1#0  at  this  place,  while  under  the  same  bill  400  are  waiting  to  be 
taken  by  other  schools  at  $167  apiece  per  year ;  which,  considering  what  is  expected, 
iisbsnrdly  low. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  send  north  15  of  our  youth  who  have,  in  response 
to s  suggestion,  applied  to  be  sent  for  a  year  to  the  farmers  of  Berkshire  County,  Massa- 
ehnsetts.  After  one  or  two  years  at  Hampton,  the  change  has  many  advantages.  The 
Indian  Office  can,  bv  the  law,  help  in  this  case  only  when  children  are  sent  for  three 
years,  which  is  a  foolish  limita^ioii.  It  is  well  for  Indians  to  spend  four  or  ^vf^>^eaT%VT^ 
weJSjtst,  dividing  the  time  between  regalar  acbool  and  farm  lito  accordmglo  eac\i\n 
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vidual  case,  giving  from  ooe  to  three  years  to  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  for  Congress  to 
legislate  wisely  in  such  matters.  There  shonld  be  discretion  in  snch  things  at  the  In- 
dian Office.  Experience  should  have  a  hearing.  These  children  shonld  be  sent  north 
and  an  appeal  to  private  benevolence  be  made  to  supply  the  necessary  but  moderate 
expenses  of  our  Indian  colony  in  Massachusetts.  While  the  charitable  are  willing  to 
help  in  this  cause,  and  it  is  well  to  call  upon  them,  it  is  au  unfortunate  fact  that  they 
have  too  often  been  called  upon  to  do  what  they  have  felt  was  forced  upon  them  un- 
justly, and  their  liberal  giving  has  been  attended  with  no  respect  for  those  who  are 
really  responsible  for  Indians.  Politicians  as  a  rule  have  faintly  comprehended  and 
often  prevented  wise  work  for  the  Indian,  and  with  good  intentions  have  made 
the  best  men  reluctant  to  take  hold  of  their  education.  The  difficulties  found  in  the 
Indian  only  stimulate  men ;  those  found  in  official  relations  discourage  them.  Send- 
ing Indians  to  Massachusetts  for  the  summer  has  been  our  practice  for  five  years ; 
leaving  them  there  for  a  year  or  more  is  similar  to  Captain  Pratt's  admirable  plan  or 
putting  his  pupils  with  the  farmers  of  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania.  Another 
year  we  might  nave  160  Indians  in  our  care,  placing  50  in  Berkshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, at  a  moderate  expense.  All  snch  work  should  be  connected  with  anda'pSrt 
of  a  central  institution,  which  shidl  receive  the  wild  children,  '*  break  them  io,'^  and 
then  judiciously  scatter  them. 
Last  January  the  faculty  of  the  school  took  the  following  action : 

BjutHx^d^  Thiit  the  daty  of  the  Gh>yemment  to  its  wards,  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  the  wd> 
fare  and  capacity  as  well  as  condition  of  the  Indians,  demand  a  just  and  liberal  poUoy  toward  all  well- 
€«ndnoted  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  red  race. 

iZMoIoed,  That  when  private  institutions,  properly  approved  by  the  authorities,  are  willing  for  any 
reason  to  educate  Indians  for  less  than  actual  cost,  for  less  than  Government  can  do  it  in  its  own 
schools  of  like  kind,  besides  providing  land,  buildings,  and  oatflt  at  their  own  charges,  thev  and  not 
Congress  should  fix  snch  terms ;  that  suoh  reductions  should  be  voluntary  and  not  oalled  for  by  our 
national  representatives. 

jBMo^oed,  That  the  action  of  Congress  in  fixing,  regardless  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  of  the  applicanon  of  the  Hampton  Institute  for  a  higher  rate  ($176  nee  y:ear,  Iom 
than  cost),  the  rate  ef  $167  apiece,  as  tiie  annual  payment  for  the  education  of  Ihdiiiis  at  tnta  sbhtyoi,  if( 
unworthy  of  the  Government,  and  un£avorable,  as  far  as  private  charitable  efforts  are  concerned,  to 
the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

This  action  explains  itself.  It  is  in  behalf  of  combined  private  and  public  educa- 
tion for  the  Indian  illustrated  at  Hampton,  a  private  corporation  which  attempts  to 
thoroughly  carry  out  the  best  and  broadest  practical  education.  The  Society  of 
Friends  has  received  about  40  Indians  into  one  of  their  schools  in  Indiana,  on  the 
terms  allowed  to  Hampton,  and  when  they  shall  come  to  introduce  elaborate  mechan- 
ical teaching  will  feel,  as  they  even  do  now,  the  justice  of  our  position.  The  allow- 
ance of  $200  a  year  for  each  Indian  at  Carlisle  is  by  no  means  a  generous  one.  Hamp- 
ton's application  duly  approved,  for  only  $175  apiece  per  year,  nas  twice  been  denied 
by  Congress.  We  hope  for  better  things  from  the  next  House,  where  the  difficulty 
seems  to  lie.  The  last  Congress,  as  above  stated,  provided  for  the  education  of  400 
Indians  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  excepting  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  at  the 
rate  of  $167  apiece,  who  are  to  be  kept,  clothed,  &c.,  for  the  entire  year,  calling  for 
their  training  in  a  more  complete  and  difficult  manner  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  given 
in  any  school  in  the  land  for  whites.  We  can  do  it  here  only  because  the  immense 
**  plant'*  for  the  negro  makes  it  possible.  No  other  well  appointed  school  shonld  have 
less  than  $250  apiece.  ludeed,  wo  have  always  kept  at  our  own  expense  from  8  to  15 
more  students  tnan  the  Government  has  aided.  Should  Congress,  both  in  resi>ect  to 
Indian  education  and  to  Indian  agents,  be  like  a  miserly  man,  ^oing  about  to  find 
the  cheapest  article  I  The  published  debates  show  that  a  few  legislators  were  appre- 
ciative and  liberal,  but  the  result  was  a  miserable  allowance.  You  are  no  doubt 
aware,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  very  few  existing  schools  for  whites  are  at  all  adapted 
to  educate  Indians.  I  know  of  none.  Such  action  does  not  stimulate  but  discour- 
ages private  charity,  and  far  from  represents  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  this  matter. 
People  may  take  Indians  at  that  rate,  but  the  work  called  for  will  not  be  done.  I 
regard  the  provision  as  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  complete  training.  It  is 
adequate  only  when  the  labor  instruction  is  simply  in  farming  along  with  the  simplest 
education,  or  when  Indians  are  put  as  apprentices  into  established  workshops.  Well 
situated  army  posts  under  good  officers  seem  to  attbrd  the  best  conditions  for  econom- 
ical Government  schools,  irom  the  large  number  that  can  be  brought  together  in 
buildings  already  provided.  Private  schools  will  never,  I  think,  take  over  50  pupils, 
seldom  even  half  that  number,  which  makes  the  cost  pro  rata  much  larger  than  when 
there  are  200  or  more.  What  Captain  Pratt  does  well  at  $200  apiece  for  300  Indians 
a  private  school  will  find  it  hard  to  do  at  $250  apiece  for  50  Indiaus.  An  invitation 
from  the  Goverament  to  private  institutions  to  co-operate  in  Indian  education  result- 
ing in  some  conference  would  have  a  good  effect,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of.  The  authorities  seem  as  incapable  of  encouraging  private  effort  as  they 
are  incapable  of  discouraging  the  few  who  have  undertaken  it. 

Of  the  industrial  training  of  our  Indians  I  can  only  repeat  what  was  reported  last 

year,  that  they  are  willing  and  apt  to  y*  ork ;  12  of  them  have  recently,  at  their  own 

request,  preferred  to  work  ten  hours  a  day— stndym^  two  hours  at  night— to  study- 
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lug  momiiigs  and  working  afternoons.  In  the  latter  case  they,  as  a  rnle,  receive 
12.50  a  month,  with  which  they  get  their  underclothing  and  shoes,  the  school  uni- 
form being  allowed;  in  the  former  they  are  paid  ^  a  month,  besides  board,  &,o, 
Some  of  them  show  a  disposition  to  save.  They  work  all  day  because  they  see  the 
advantage  of  skill.  They  are  like  other  people  when  they  haiik  corresponding  ad- 
vantages.   Their  failures  are,  in  effect,  forced  upon  them.  ^ 

The  kind  co-operation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  again  giving  us  con- 
tracts for  supplies  is  appreciated.  This  year  we  are  making  for  the  Indian  service  as 
follows:  2,000  pairs  of  men's  brogan  shoes,  1,100  dozen  articles  of  tinware,  100  sets  of 
double  plow  harness,  100  sets  of  wagon  harness,  all  at  prices  corresponding  to  the 
lowest  bids  of  outside  contractors  for  the  same  article.  The  profits  are  scant,  but  it 
is  well  to  get  back  cost  of  material  and  labor. 
Oar  workboys  are  working  as  follows : 

On  the  farm 16 

As  carpenters ,    17 

Iq  harness  shop 4 

h  t^e  shoe  shop 12 

In  tin  shop 5 

lu  paint  snop 1 

The  manager  of  the  *' Indian  training  shop''  reports  as  follows: 
"In  all  the  departments  of  the  shop  commendable  progress  has  been  made  by  ap- 
ptentioes,  and  more  applications  have  been  made  bv  Indians  during  the  last  three 
months  to  work  a  year  solid  and  attend  the  night  school  than  ever  before.  The  oo- 
captncy  of  our  new  shop  buildings  about  the  first  of  March  was  the  notable  event  of 
the  year,  and  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  shop,  giving  new  interest  to 
the  entire  work  aa  well  as  greatly  increased  facilities  both  in  producing  and  disposing 
of  our  mannfactores.  We  think  the  money  well  expended  in  thus  giving  to  the  boys 
a  comfortable  and  commodious  building  in  which  to  spend  their  hours  of  labor.  In 
conclusion,  I  think  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that,  although  the  experience  of  the 
past  has  developed  weak  points  in  the  methods  pursued  in  our  Indian  work,  yet  the 
very  consciousness  of  such  weakness  but  stimulates  endeavor  to  correct,  and,  taken 
iDcoDDection  with  the  advantAges  of  our  present  location,  justifies  the  hope  that  the 
SQCcesB  of  the  coming  year,  viewed  from  both  mechanical  and  financial  standpoints, 
will  be  greater  than  ever  before." 

The  health  question,  which  is  the  Indians'  weak  point,  is  no  lon^r  serious.  They 
have  many  ailments,  and  are  rather  irregular  as  well  as  slow  in  their  labor,  but  their 
spirit  and  their  productions  are  excellent. 

OP  RETURNED  INDIANS. 

Of  the  25  boys  and  girls  whom  I  left  in  October,  1881,  at  their  homes  in  Dakota,  I 
would  give  the  following  accounts  from  reports  dated  on  or  about  October  1,  1883 : 

From  Yankton  Agency. — Frank  Yellowbird  is  teaching  in  the  Government  board- 
ing-echool  at  Lower  Brnl6.  Says  Rev.  Mr.  Cook :  ''He  seems  to  be  doing  well,  and 
I  have  faith  to  believe  he  will  be  an  honor  to  Hampton  Institute  and  to  us."  David 
Sioutions  is  in  the  employ  of  the  agent  as  an  issue  clerk,  a  position  of  trust;  saves 
bis  money,  supports  his  mother  and  sister,  is  a  consistent  Christian,  and  commends 
binuelf  to  eveiybody.  Edwin  Bishop,  a  most  promising  boy,  was  accidentally  killed 
&  jear  a^.  Oscar  Brown  died  this  spring  of  consumption.  Both  of  these  boys  were 
tnic  Christians. 

Rev.  Dr.  Williamson  says : 

C&rrie  Anderson  and  Lizzie  Spider  have  not  done  as  they  should,  but  are  both  on  the  upward  track 
oov.  Carrie  is  now  in  the  Oovemment  boarding  school  as  a  pnpil.  Lizzie  Spider  has  united  with  the 
(horch  Utely,  and  appears  to  be  leading  a  more  earnest,  reformed  life.  It  would  have  been  different 
^th  these  girls  if  ihey  had  had  respectable  homes.  When  one  knows  the  temptations  which  8nr> 
fOQnd  sach  girls  he  condemns  with  oompassion. 

Samuel  Brown  is  shoemaker  and  cobbler  at  Saint  PauPs  boarding  school,  under  the 
special  care  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  hira,  and  reports 
tflat  he  is  doing  well.  Maggie  Goulet  is  working  in  Mr.  Cook's  family  at  the  agency, 
doing  well.  Emily  West  and  Katy  Lamont  are  both  at  home.  They  are  capable 
?irls,  and  it  is  a  matt^jr  of  regret  that  they  cannot  obtain  suitable  employment  at 
some  of  the  Government  boarding  schools.  Josephine  Malnourie  has  married  a  white 
luiin  of  repute,  and  is  doing  well.  Araliochkis  is  living  with  his  parents.  Laughing 
Face  is  behaving  badly,  but  with  Ka-What  and  AhuKa  m  interested  in  farming  at 
the  agency.  **Ail,"  says  Agent  Kautfman,  **  show  marked  improvement  over  those 
^ho  have  not  had  the  beneht  of  training."  Kaninach  has  i-eturned  to  Hampton,  pay- 
inghig  way,  to  improve  himself  in  English  and  his  trade,  and  is  doing  well. 

The  selection  of  youth  from  this  agency  was  a  poor  one,  the  headmen  all  opposing 
^ucation  at  that  time,  but  none  have  gone  back  to  Indian  dress,  all  wearing  citi- 
zen's clothing  and  short  hair.  Limited  appropriations  have  prevented  the  agent  from 
giving  adequate  employment  to  these  youth. 
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Eleyen  lodlanB  have  been  retamed  to  Lower  Brul^  and  Crow  Creek  Agency  (con 
•olidated). 

(1)  George  Bush-Otter,  taagbt  in  agency  school  for  about  one  year,  then  attended 
school  at  Yankton  Agency  for  about  six  months ;  after  that  returned  to  Hampton  a1 
his  own  request,  that  lie  might  complete  his  knowledge  of  English  and  better  nt  him- 
self for  the  work.  Has  done  well.  (2)  Zedo  Rencontre,  worked  at  the  agency  at 
first,  doing  well,  but  afterwards  fell  out  with  the  agent  and  was  at  home  for  a  while; 
is  now  employed  with  his  wife  in  the  agency  boarding  school.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
industrious,  honest,  and  deserving.  (3)  Henry  Rencontre,  worked  well  at  first,  bnt 
is  now  at  home  sick ;  has  worn  citizens' clothes  and  has  good  influence.  (4)  Wi-cha- 
ha-sa-ka,  did  well  at  first ;  had  trouble  with  the  agent,  but  was  at  work  at  the  agency 
in  September  this  year,  when  he  left  and  returned  to  Hampton  for  further  instruction. 
He  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  two  years,  and  is  doing  very  well.  (5)  Winne- 
bago, has  worked  at  the  agency  off  and  on.  Is  not  steady ;  was  at  work  at  agency  in 
September  this  year.  (6)  James  Good  Road,  was  at  work  at  agency  school  in  Sep- 
tember this  year,  doing  very  well.  (7)  Ti-your-cat-ka,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  agent 
at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  in  September  this  year.  His  people  removed  to  that 
agency  last  spring.  A^ent  Parkhurst  reported  that  boys  did  well  at  first,  bnt  fell 
away  later ;  aid  not  stick  steadily  at  work.  They  have  done  well  since,  under  the 
cai*e  of  Major  Gasmann,  who  relieved  the  former  agent  last  spring. 

Crow  Creek. — (8)  Edward  Ashley,  has  been  steadily  employ^  at  agency  board- 
ingschool  since  his  return  home;  has  done  exceedingly  well;  has  recently  returned 
to  Hampton  for  more  extended  instruction  to  better  fit  him  for  his  work.  Is  doing 
yery  well.  (9)  Frank  Pamani,  did  very  well  in  agency  shop  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
then  dropped  off  for  a  while ;  is  now  at  work  at  the  agency,  doing  well.  (10)  Andrew 
Fox,  did  well  at  first,  afterwards  removed  to  Standing  Kock  Agency,  where  he  has 
been  employed  as  apprentice  carpenter  for  nearly  a  year  at  five  dollars  a  month.  Left 
the  shop  last  spring  to  work  on  his  uncle's  farm.  (U)  Zie-wie,  helped  her  father 
in  his  store  for  some  time,  bnt  lost  her  health  and  died  of  consumption  laat  spring. 
Her  father,  D.  K.  Howe  (Don't-know-how),  sent  his  only  remaining  daughter  to  Hamp- 
ton in  September  of  this  year  with  a  message  to  the  teachers  to  this  effect,  that  though 
his  first  daughter  had  died,  he  did  not  attnoute  her  deatlf  to  Hampton.  He  was  glad 
his  child  had  been  taught  the  white  man's  ways,  and  his  heart  was  glad  because  the 
white  people  were  trying  to  educate  the  Indian  children. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. — ^1)  Henry  Fisherman,  returned  with  the  tinsmith's 
trade  well  learned,  but  there  being  no  tools  or  shop  proyided  he  went  into  the  car- 
penter's shop  at  the  agency  and  has  become  quite  proficient  at  that  trade.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  given  some  trouble  by  reporting  direct  to  the  commissioner's  office  cer- 
tain things  which  appeared  obiectionable.  He  has  recently  lost  his  place,  and  is  with 
his  father,  who  has  a  wood-yard  and  farm  about  forty  miles  from  the  agency.  (2)  Harry 
Brown,  taught  one  year  in  agency  school.  Was  at  work  at  the  agency  in  September, 
when  he  left  and  returned  to  Hampton  for  further  training  and  instruction.  He  has 
done  very  well.  (3)  Le  Roy  Shntashnay,  worked  at  the  agency  for  about  a  year;  was 
then  out  of  employment  for  a  time.  Reported  boyish  and  fickle.  Is  now  at  work  at 
the  agency.  (4)  Joseph  Wahn,  worked  very  well'  in  the  agency  blacksmith  shop  for 
about  a  year;  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  military  at  Fort  Bennett,  Dak.,  wuere 
he  is  now  doing  well.  Receives  about  $30  a  month  and  his  board.  (5)  Felix  Bemost, 
employed  by  military  authorities  at  $30  a  month  and  board  at  Fort  Bennett,  Dak. 
Did  very  well  until  recently,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  place  on  account  of 
sickness.  (6)  Louis  Agenoughea,  has  worked  very  well  at  the  agency,  where  he  was 
employed  in  September  this  year,  at  $20  a  month  and  rations. 

No  Heart,  leading  Sioux  chief,  reports  that  the  boys  have  not  done  as  well  as  they 
should,  and  requests  that  the  boys  now  here  and  to  be  seut  hereafter  be  kept  at  school 
for  a  longer  period ;  he  does  not  think  three  years  long  enough.  He  applies  for  the 
admission  of  another  nephew.  He  has  a  son  and  five  nephew  shere,  four  of  whom  have 
returned  home. 

The  foregoing  details  are  given  because  the  question  is  not  ''Can  Indians  be  oiyil- 
izedf  "  but  **  What  becomesof  the  civilized  Indians? "  As  a  whole,  those  sent  back  from 
Hampton  have  not  been  a  failure.  The  success  of  the  educated  Indian  depends  on 
himself  and  his  agent,  who,  when  bad  or  weak,  destroys  half  the  chance  of  the  pupil. 
Receut  changes  in  Indian  agents  have  alrea<ly  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
record  of  returned  Indian  youth,  and  created  a  far  more  hopeful  future.  Of  our  thirty 
returned  Indiaus,  but  4  (those  at  Standing  Rock)  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  first-rate 
agent.  Four  of  the  six  agencies  above  mentioned  have  been  till  recently  in  bad  or 
weak  hands,  owing  mainly  to  the  small  salaries  which  will  seldom  command  the  serv- 
ices of  competent  men.  Our  public  policy  is  most  pernicious  in  this  respect.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  sixty  Indian  agents  have  salaries  of  about  $1,500  apiece;  twenty-one  get 
$1,200  or  less,  and  seventeen  rpc<»ive  from  $1,800  t«  $2,200;  three  only  have  t\  e  latter. 
None  should  get  less  than  $2,000.  When  the  ageut  at  Stauding  Rock  was  ibont  to 
resign  to  accept  a  better  situation,  a  friend  provided  an  addition  to  his  sal  vry  that 
Mv&a  to  3,000  lodians  one  of  the  best  men  \n  the  8feT\\«i^.  'WYiS'iv  ^W^^cx  iT\v\3idt  wished 
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tbe  3,000  Sioax  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bral^  to  have  a  chance  to  im- 
proTe,  they  nrged^  competent  man  and  provided  extra  salary. 

Bnt  the  best  of  as^nts  can  do  little  while  Indians  are  indiscriminately  fed.    The 
1,000  Sionx  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  have,  in  thirteen  years,  been  all  brought 
near  to  the  point  of  self-snpport,  because  (bv  a  special  provision)  they  were  fed  and 
helped  only  as  they  workea.    The  rest  of  the  Sionx  are  worse  off  than  ever,  for  the 
lacv  and  intractable  among  them  fare  as  well  as  any.    The  treaties  that  provide  food 
and  clothing,  &c.,  for  the  Indians  state  emphatically  that  education  and  ultimate 
lelf-support  are  tneir  end.    By  an  indiscriminate  supply  of  their  bodily  wants,  the 
lesalt  IS  put  off  further  than  ever;  one  provision  of  a  treaty  is  made  to  defeat  its  real 
and  declared  purpose.    Is  this  right  f    It  would,  I  believe,  be  right  to  deny  at  once 
to  lazy  and  intractable  Indians  at  least  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco — the  luxuries,  let- 
ting them  have  beef,  flour,  &c.,  the  staff  of  life,  till  they  shonld  do  better.    Remark- 
able results,  which  I  have  personally  witnessed  among  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack 
Indians  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  Idaho^  were  brought  about  in  this  way.    The 
GoTcniment  has  for  many  years  been  maintaining  among  some  60,000  Indians  a  great 
panperiziug  system,  which  has  no  parallel  in  modem  civilization,  no  excuse  in  reason 
or  common  sense.     It  would  soon  make  a  mob  of  the  poor  of  our  cities,  and  is  ruinous 
to  the  red  man,  depriving  him,  by  agreeing  to  feed  him  until  he  is  ready  to  feed  him- 
self, of  the  real  inspiration  of  all  numan  activity,  which  is  necessity. 

The  Indian  qneetion  is,  more  than  anything  else,  an  executive  one.  The  first  thing, 
1  believe,  is  to  give  them  competent  agents  by  providing  better  salaries,  appoint- 
ment«  being  based  on  qualification  for  the  duties.  The  second  thing  is  to  bring  to 
bear  the  strongest  argument  that  man  can  feel — the  argument  to  the  stomach.  Those 
who  know  Indians  agree  that  this  more  than  anything  else  will  infiuence  them.  I 
understand  tliat  the  Indian  Department  has  already  authorized  agents  to  withhold 
the  luxuries  from  lazy  Indians. 

The  following,  suggested  by  an  Indian  agent,  would,  I  think,  go  far  towards  rais- 
ing the  entire  plane  of  Indian  civilization  in  one  year :  Let  any  Indian  fed  by  the 
GoTemmeut  be  notified  that  unless  he  shall  have,  say,  two  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
ution  by  another  year,  he  will  be  deprived  of  his  rations  wholly  or  in  part;  he  to 
hare  reasonable  assistance.  Willful  neglect  will  then  be  followed  by  hunger.  This 
fact  saves  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  anarchy.  Give  the  Indian  the  same  motive  to  work 
a«  we  have.  I  believe  that  the  right  to  do  this  is  implied  in  the  treaties.  An  inter- 
pretation which  makes  them  a  curse  to  the  Indians  is  preposterous. 

The  Indian  cannot  long  keej)  his  millions  of  unused  acres.  He  must  give  the  same 
excoae  as  the  white  man  for  his  land,  which  is  use.  What  he  uses  he  can  keep ;  what 
he  cannot  or  will  not  use,  he  must  give  up.  The  **  philanthropists''  see  this,  and  are 
trying  to  teaoh  him  the  various  arts  of  self-support :  but  they  insist  that  he  shall  have 
wi  pay  for  his  land,  and  that  the  proceeds  shall  oe  guarded  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  hunger  and  folly,  so  that  he  shall  not  soon  be  brought  to  vagrancy.  In- 
diaoB  are  being  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  Settlers  are  press- 
ing around  them.  As  fire  is  fought  by  fire,  so  civilization  must  be  met  bv  civilization. 
Thej  must  soon  select  and  occupy  their  lands,  or  there  will  be  no  lana  to  take,  and 
be  protected  from  the  rapacity  of  whites  and  from  their  own  extravagance  by  hav- 
ing made  them  inalienable  for,  say,  thirty  years.  Only  efficient  and  vigorous  effort 
can  save  them.  There  are  more  births  than  deaths,  I  am  informed,  among  the  Sioux ; 
dying  out  will  not  settle  the  question.  If  neglected,  they  may  yet  vex  us  more  than 
they  have  ever  done  before. 

The  people  are  ready  to  help.  Never  was  public  sentiment  stronger  than  now  in 
jtvorof  generous  aid  to  the  Indian.  It  favors  the  liberal  support  of  competent  agents ; 
it  calls  for  a  wise  and  helpful  rather  than  a  destructive  use  of  the  ration ;  it  favors 
liberal  appropriations  for  education.  Last  year,  while  about  five  times  as  much  was 
^propriated  for  Indian  education  as  ever  before,  which,  so  far  as  all  Government 
work  IS  concerned,  was  great  gain,  it  was,  so  far  as  private  benevolence  goes,  so  quali- 
fied and  limited  as  not  to,  as  it  should,  encourage  and  build  up  more  schools.  I  re- 
•pectfully  submit  the  propriety  in  this  matter  of  education,  as  in  that  of  supplies, 
<»>ntract8,  &c.,  for  other  things,  that  the  value  of  the  article  furnished,  of  the  work 
done,  be  considered  in  fixing  the  price.  Why  should  not  the  charitable  be  allowed 
to  fix  the  amount  of  their  charity  in  training  Indians?  This  has  not  been  done.  I 
Teconunend  that  a  conference  be  called  in  order  that  satisfactory  rates  may  be  estab- 
Ushed,  methods  agread  upon,  and  more  institutions  be  thus  led  to  introduce  Indian 
atndents.  The  people  are  ready  to  do  much  more ;  public  sentiment  is  the  result  of 
individual  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  is  at  the  bottom  or  all  our  questions.  I  regard  ex- 
iiting  legislation  on  Indian  education,  while  a  great  improvement  on  the  past,  as  still 
in  many  ways  obstructive  of  popular  co-operation,  and  while  of  course  well  meant, 
yet  a  lamentable  preventive  of  Indian  progress. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal. 
Tba  OoMMiasioNEB  or  Indian  Affairb. 
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iNDiAX  Training  School,- 
Foreit  Orove,  Oreg.,  Auguit  17,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instmctioos  contained  in  circalar  letter  of  Jnly  13, 1  here- 
with  snhmit  the  annual  report  of  this  school : 

Forest  Grove  Indian  Training  School  is  located  at  Forest  Qrove,  Oreff.,  26  milet 
west  of  Portland,  Ore^.,  on  a  lot  consisting  of  13  acres  of  land,  4  acres  of  which  he 
long  to  the  Pacific  University  and  the  remainder  to  private  parties,  all  of  which  hat 
recently  heen  leased  for  one  year.  The  location  as  regards  the  immediate  surround 
ings  and  proximity  to  the  Indian  agencies,  from  which  pnpils  are  sent  to  the  school 
is  a  desirable  one.  The  town  of  Forest  Qrove  has  the  name  of  being  a  moral,  temper 
ance  town.  There  are  about  18,000  Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territori 
within  300  or  400  miles  of  the  school,  and  yet  none  of  them  near  enough  to  be  in  actual 
contact  with  Indian  children  attending  the  school. 

The  buildings  are  two  in  number,  with  one  shop  building  used  at  present  for  a 
waffon  shop,  buildings  for  the  other  trades  being  rented  in  town.  Although  the 
buildings  are  poorly  constructed  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  want«  of  such  a  school, 
they  have  not  been  expensive,  and  no  very  serious  inconvenience  has  been  felt  in 
adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  Buildings  could  be  constructed  so  as  to 
save  much  of  the  labor  that  is  now  necessary. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  for  farming  purposes,  fruit,  and  stock  rais- 
ing has  been  keenly  felt,  and  the  school  will  fail  in  one  very  important  point  so  Ions 
as  there  is  no  land  belonging  to  it.  We  have  been  able  to  set  about  90  acres  of  lane 
by  giving  a  share  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  nave  thus  to  some  extent 
supplied  this  want.  '^ 

The  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  last  six  months  has  been  very  encouraging. 
There  have  been  many  more  applications  for  admission  thau  we  could  accommodate. 

The  first  two  lots  of  children  that  were  brought  to  the  school  came  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  remain  three  years,  and  that  time  having  expired  they 
were  allowed  to  return  home;  but  15  of  them  nave  returned  to  the  school  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  two  years  longer.  Those  that  have  remained  at  home  are, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  doing  well.  Three  of  the  carpenters  are  working  at  thei: 
trade  in  New  Tacoma,  Wash.,  tsS^ing  contracts,  furnishing  all  the  material,  and  build- 
ing houses.  They  are  giving  good  satisfaction  and  are  making  good  wages.  Two 
Indian  agents  have  applied  to  tne  school  for  teachers  for  agency  schools,  but  Govern- 
ment salaries  were  not  a  sufficient  inducement,  as  the  boys  who  have  learned  tradea 
can  get  from  $2  to  $4  per  day  and  plenty  of  work.  The  indications  at  present  seem 
to  be  that  pupils  leaving  this  school,  after  having  completed  the  course  of  study  and 
learned  a  trade,  will  seek  employment  amon^  white  people.  But  as  most  of  the  In- 
dians upon  this  coast  have  good  land,  many  will  engage  in  farming,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  doubly  important  that  the  school  should  have  a  farm. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  so  encouraging  an  outlook  for  girls  leaving  the  school  as 
for  boys.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  place  for  an  Indian  girl  in  the  present 
state  of  Indian  society.  Out  of  the  15  girls  that  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
11  have  returned  to  tne  school  and  one  other  is  very  desirous  of  returning,  and  two  have 
been  married  to  two  young  men  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  come  to  this  school. 
They  have  made  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  happy  homes. 

Altogether  102  new  pupils  have  been  brought  to  the  school  during  the  last  five 
months,  and  there  are  now  in  the  school  151  pupils,  and  10  others,  who  have  been  here 
before,  have  reauested  us  to  reserve  places  for  them,  as  they  intended  to  return  in  the 
fall.  All  that  have  been  received  recently  came  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  remain  five  years.  But  it  seems  to  me  advisable  that  such  pupils  as  had  made 
some  advancement  before  coming  here  should  only  be  kept  until  thev  have  completed 
the  course  of  study  and  learned  a  trade.  The  school  seems  to  be  highly  appreciated 
among  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  from  which  children  have  been  sent  to  the 
school,  and  many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  have  expressed  their  gratitude  to 
God  and  the  Government  for  this  opportunity  of  educating  their  children. 

Of  the  102  children  recently  brought  to  the  school,  26  could  speak  English  well,  36 
moderately  well,  10  could  say  a  few  words  and  understand  any  ordinary  question  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  30  could  neither  speak  or  understand  enough  to  be  oi  much  ben- 
efit to  them,  and  6  had  never  been  at  school. 

Of  the  Indians  at  the  reservations  from  which  these  children  were  brought,  96  per 
cent,  are  self-supporting,  60  per  cent,  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  20  per  cent,  speak 
English.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  are  there  good  school  facilities 
among  the  Indians  on  this  coast,  but  Indian  society  generally  has  made  considerable 
advancement  in  civilization. 

Religious  instruction  is  provided  for  by  the  three  churches  in  town,  where  the  chil- 
dren attend  preaching  and  Sunday  school  every  Sunday.    School  is  opened  each  morn- 
ing with  religious  exercises  conducted  by  the  teachers,  and  the  work  of  the  day  is 
closed  by  religioua  exercises  consisting  of  reading  a  short  passage  from  the  Bible, 
oommenie,  prayer,  and  singing,  the  ©xeTc\»eB  \>©*\\x^  toii^ucXift^  \i^  \X«>  -^w^ila  in  the-. 
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bigber  school  grades  in  rotation.  There  is  also  a  Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting 
•nd  a  meeting  Sunday  evening  for  the  employ^'  children  and  such  as  wish  to  attend 
from  outside  of  the  school.  These  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  superintendent  and 
employes,  and  a  fi^eneral  invitation  extenoed  to  all  to  participate. 

Reports  from  the  different  departments  of  the  school  are  made,  by  employ^  in 
ebarge,  below.  Each  pupil  engag^es  in  some  kind  of  work  one-half  of  the  time  and 
ittends  the  school  one-half  of  the  time. 

Some  of  the  larger  boys  have  been  allowed  to  work  for  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
during  harvest,  and  have  given  good  satisfaction  and  received  the  same  wages  as 
white  men. 

Twenty-one  of  the  smaller  children  were  allowed  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  mem- 
ben  of  a  church  18  miles  from  Forest  Grove.  Thej^  made  friends  for  themselves  and 
the  school,  and  recently  there  has  been  a  proposition  made  by  the  same  church  ta 
gire  200  acres  of  land  to  the  school  if  it  would  be  permanently  located  on  the  land. 

farmer's  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  produce  raised  and  growing  on 
the  land  cultivated  by  the  Indian  boys  of  this  school : 

Cultivated  90  acres  and  raised — 

» tons  hay,  at  120 |440  00 

3  tons  oats 168  00 

80  tons  straw,  at  $3 60  00 

450  bushels  potatoes,  at  80  cents 360  00 

5S  bushels  pease,  at  60  cents 31  20 

109  bushels  radishes,  at  50  cents 54  50 

125  bushels  onions,  at  $1 125  00 

60  bushels  beans,  at|1.50 75  00 

80  bushels  turnips,  at  40  cents 8  00 

9  bushels  carrots,  at  50  cents 4  50 

500  heads  cabbage,  at  $1  per  dozen 41  66 

900  squash,  at  5  cents 45  00 

1,412  86 

Owing  to  the  season  being  so  dry,  not  having  any  rain  since  the  17th  day  of  May, 
the  crop  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  it  Would  if  there  had  been  rain.  In  fact  the 
Bchool  crop,  owing  to  its  being  cultivated  so  much,  is  the  best  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  1  have  seen. 

BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 

I  would  respectfully  report  that  the  boys  who  are  under  my  care  in  the  blacksmith 
department  of  the  school  nave  made  commendable  progress,  better  than  I  could  expect 
considering  their  former  habits  of  life  before  entering  the  school.  Their  deportment 
has  been  good,  having  never  to  my  knowledge  used  bad  language  or  misbehaved 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  could  give  offense  to  any  one. 

The  receipts  of  the  shop  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  for  work  done 

(mteide  of  school $655  50 

Work  done  and  on  hand 160  00 


815  50 
There  are  6  boys  working  in  the  shop. 

SHOE  SHOP. 

The  shoemaker  reports  as  follows  for  the  last  six  months :  All  shoes  and  boots 
worn  by  the  children  are  made  in  the  shop ;  also,  all  mending  for  the  school  done 
in  the  shop.  Work  done  in  the  shop  from  February  10,  1883,  to  August  10,  1883, 
Mnoonts  to  fTlO.lO.  Ail  parts  of  the  work  are  done  by  the  Indian  bovs,  from  takins 
Pleasures  to  finishing.  At  first  they  work  slowly,  but  seldom  spoil  material,  and 
iome  of  them  have  become  quite  expert  workmen.  There  are  20  boys  now  working 
in  the  shop,  but  some  of  them  are  quite  young. 

physician's  REPORT. 

The  school  physician  reports  as  follows:  The  health  of  the  school  for  the  last  year 
Itts  been  comparatively  good.  There  have  been  but  few  acute  diseases  of  a  dangerous 
usture.  Three  have  died.  I  attribute  the  small  per  cent,  of  deaths  to  the  fact  that 
|rest  care  has  been  taken,  by  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  plftce  h^A  \>^^^ 
iept  np  to  Its  higbeat  atAndard, 
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WAGOX  AKD  CABPXirrKR  SHOP. 

Oar  wagon  and  carpenter  shop  has  bad  so  many  changes  in  management  that 
has  been  accomplished  than  in  the  other  trades.  We  started  in  this  fiscal  year  '^ 
an  excellent  mechanic,  and  waeon-making  and  carpenter  work  were  progrea 
rapidly,  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Blood,  onr  wagon-maker,  left  ns  again  with  no 
to  mn  onr  shop,  and  also  took  from  ns  one  who  had  taken  an  nnnsnal  interest  in 
school,  and  one  whose  influence  was  of  the  most  desirable  character. 

SCHOOL-ROOM. 

In  the  school-room  the  teachers  report  that  so  many  new  pupils  makes  it  seei 
most  like  be^nning  again,  but  with  three  teachers  and  a  thorough  grading  of 
school  it  is  in  better  working  order  than  ever  before.  A  detailed  account  of 
methods  and  aims  in  instructing  the  pupils  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  su 
report  as  this.  In  a  work  of  this  kina  tnere  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered ' 
it  18  no  easy  matter  to  meet  all  of  the  indications. 

1.  Fiye  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  ^et  an  education  and  learn  a  trade. 

2.  The  formation  of  correct  habits,  while  it  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  must  be  n 
a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  these  children  during  their  short  stay  here,  especi 
habits  of  industry,  a  thing  largely  lacking  in  Indian  character. 

3.  Character-bnilding  demands  constant  attention,  and  while  ideas  of  morality 
in  general  very  much  perverted  (and  white  people  have  done  not  a  little  to  con 
them),  there  are  very  marked  differences  between  different  tribes;  and  then,  ^ 
we  take  into  account  individual  characteristics,  the  problem  becomes  a  complio 
one. 

4.  The  first  thing  almost  that  occurs  to  one  engaged  in  this  work  is,  what  cai 
do  for  these  children  that  will  enable  them  in  tnrn  to  do  something  for  their  pe 
when  they  return  to  their  homes?  Most  important  of  all  is  religion,  next  is  speal 
English,  next  reading,  then  writing  and  composing,  then  speaking  in  public  (e 
that  is  the  only  way  that  older  and  uneducated  Indians  receive  ideas),  and  t 
things  we  keep  constantly  before  them. 

The  following  reports  from  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  girls  when  they  are  n< 
school  will  give  some  idea  of  the  every-day  routine  of  the  school.  A  similar  pli 
pursued  with  the  boys,  with  excellent  results,  under  the  immediate  managemei 
Mr.  McConviUe,  the  farmer. 

REPORT  OF  MATRON. 

The  housework  is  divided  among  the  girls,  one  being  appointed  as  leader  of  ( 
class,  and  changing  the  work  throughout  every  two  monthls,  so  that  in  time  each 
gets  to  work  in  every  department.  All  the  girls,  except  the  laundry  girls  and 
kitchen  giris,  are  required  to  work  in  the  sewing  rooms  three  hours  each  day.  8 
cut  and  fit  dresses,  others  make  the  boys'  clothing,  doing  good  work  both  at  the 
chine  and  by  hand. 

The  little  girls  are  learning  to  ply  the  needle  nicely  on  carpet-rags,  auilt-pi( 
and  doll-clothes.  All  clothing  for  both  boys  and  girls  is  made  in  the  school  by 
girls.  The  girls,  almost  without  exception,  are  pleasant  in  disposition,  easy  to 
trol,  and  are  fast  forming  industrious  and  neat  habits.  Some  amonsst  them 
bright  Christian  characters,  whose  influence  over  the  others  is  a  great  help  to  t 
who  have  them  in  charge,  and  we  believe  will  have  an  untold  effect  upon  tne  wo 
of  their  tribe  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 

seamstress's  report. 

I  have  had  from  6  to  10  girls.  We  have  used  about  1,500  yards  of  gingham  in  o 
ing  aprons,  dresses,  <&c. ;  600  yards  unbleached  muslin  for  underwear;  500  y 
dress  goods ;  400  yards  flannel  for  bovs,  and  200  yards  calico  for  girls'  dresses.  S 
girls  can  cut  and  fit  clothing,  and  all  can  sew  nicely,  and  rnn  the  machine  as  we 
any  one.  As  a  rule,  they  are  verv  kind  and  obedient,  and  very  anxious  to  lear 
do  everything  as  I  do,  so  we  find  tnem  very  pleasant,  and  it  makes  my  work  plea 
also. 

LAUNDRY   REPORT. 

The  work  of  the  kitchen  is  done  by  a  detail  of  10  ^rls,  all  working  until  first 

for  school  at  8.30  a.  m.    In  the  forenoon  one  of  the  girls  assists  the  cook ;  aften 

the  kitchen  ^irls  that  were  in  school  in  the  forenoon  wash  the  dishes,  and  then  al 

into  the  sewing  room  except  one,  who  assists  the  cook  in  preparing  supper.    A 

sapper  the  whole  detail  works  until  the  work  is  done.    The  dining-room  work  is  ( 
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« 

by  6  girls,  and  8  girls  do  the  washing,  ironing,  and  mending  for  the  girls.  The  boys 
do  their  own  washing.  All  are  industrious  and  obedient,  as  a  rule,  and  are  caroml 
to  do  their  work  well. 

No  compensation  is  allowed  the  pupils  for  the  work  done,  yet  they  all  seem  to  work 
cheerfully  and  do  their  work  well.  We  find  it  necessary  to  economize  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  appropriation. 

No  money  has  been  donated  to  this  school  since  I  have  been  here,  but  a  balance  of 
$1,012  was  on  hand  when  I  took  charge,  some  of  which  has  been  expended  in  bring- 
ing Indian  girls  to  the  school  in  case  where  no  Goyemment  funds  were  available  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  that  way  a  number  of  girls  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
school  that  could  not  have  otherwise  been  brought  here.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  land  belonging  to  the  school,  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  school 
could  be  materially  reduced  and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  if  there  was  a  farm 
belonging  to  the  school. 

The  school  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Indian  Office  for  prompt  responses  to  requests 
and  suggestions,  and  we  feel  that  although  the  possibilities  for  a<!compli8hing  what 
is  needed  here  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money  to 
put  the  school  on  a  permanent  basis,  yet  great  good  has  been  done  here  and  can  yet 
oe  done  with  the  amount  now  allowed,  which  is  even  now  much  greater  than  is  ex- 
pended in  some  schools  of  this  kind  where  great  good  is  being  done.  We  feel  like 
acknowledging  the  very  evident  care  extended  to  this  work  by  Providence  during 
the  past,  and  believe  that  the  same  Power  that  has  thus  kept  will  still  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  work  in  the  future. 
Bespectfully, 

H.  J.  MINTHORN, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  SECOND  SESSION 
OF  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 

PUBLIC  ACTS. 

[Public— No.  7.] 

Chaf.  13.  AN  ACT  to  praride  for  holding  » tenn  of  tho  District  Coart  of  tho  United 
StatM  At  Wichita,  Kmmm,  and  for  other  pnrpoees.    [  YoL  22,  p.  400.  ] 

DMiiot  conrta  ^^  i^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreaentaHvea  of  the  United 
V.  S.,  Kansas  and  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tnere  shall  be  one  term  of 
^exM;  term  at  the  United  States  district  coart  for  the  district  of  Kansas  held  at  Wich- 
Wichita,  Kansaa.  j^^  jjj  ^^j^  vesur,  on  the  first  Monday  of  September^  from  and  after  the 

passase  of  this  aot ;  bnt  no  cause,  action,  or  proceedings  shall  be  tried  or 
considered  in  the  court  herein  provided  for  unless  by  consent  of  all  the 
parties  thereto,  or  order  of  the  court,  except  as  otherwise  hereinafter 
provided.  The  clerk,  marshal  and  district  attorney  for  said  district  of 
Kansas  shall  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  offices  respectively 
for  said  court,  and  the  clerk  and  marshal  shall  appoint  a  deputy  to  re- 
side and  keep  their  offices  at  Wichita,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  prin- 
cipals shall  do  and  perform  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  their  said  of- 
fices respectively,  ^ut  the  city  or  county  authorities  shall  provide  a 
suitable  building,  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  in  which  to 
hold  said  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  lying  north  of  the 
Canadian  river  and  east  of  Texas  and  the  one  hundreth  meridian  not 
set  apart  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indian 
tribes  shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  annexed  to  and 
constitute  a  part  of  the  United  States  judicial  district  of  Kansas ;  and 
the  United  States  district  Courts  at  Wichita  and  Fort  Scott,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all  offenses 
committed  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  hereby  annexed  to  said  dis- 
trict of  Kansas  against  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  now  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  operative  therein. 
Northern   dis-     ^K^*  ^* — ^That  all  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  annexed  to 
triot  Texas,  en-  the  .district  of  Kansas  by  this  act,  and  not  set  apart  and  occupied  by 
larged.  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes, 

shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  annexed  to  and  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  United  States  judicial  district  known  as  the  northern 
n.  S.  court,  district  of  Texas;  and  the  United  States  district  court  at  Graham,  in 
Qiabam,   Texas,  said  northern  district  of  Texas,  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction 
to  have  jnrisdic-  of  all  offenses  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  hereby  an- 
^®°*  nexed  to  said  northern  district  of  Texas  against  any  of  the  laws  of  the 

United  States  now  or  that  may  hereafter  be  operative  therein. 

Sec.  4. — That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  af- 
fect in  any  manner  any  action  or  proceeding  now  pending  in  the  circuit 
or  district  court  tor  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  nor  the  execution 
of  any  process  relatins  thereto ;  nor  shall  any  thing  in  this  act  be  con- 
strued to  give  to  said  district  court's  of  Kansas  and  Texas,  respectively, 
any  greater  jurisdiction  in  that  part  of  said  Indian  Territory  so  as  afore- 
said annexed,  respectively,  to  said  district  of  Kansas  and  said  northern 
district  of  Texas  than  might  heretofore  have  been  lawfully  exercised 
Treaty  rights  therein  by  the  western  district  of  Arkansas;  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
preserved.  act  contained  be  construed  to  violate  or  impair  in  any  respect  any  treaty 

provision  whatever. 
Approved,  January  6,  1883. 
242 
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[Public— No.  37.] 

Chap.  50.— AN  ACT  lo  Authorize  the  Seneoa  Nation  of  Indians,  of  tho  State  of  New 
York,  to  jnrant  title  to  lands  for  cemetery  pnrposee.    [Vol.  22,  p.  432.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreaentativee  of  the  United    Grant  of  title 
Statee  of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  to  lands  by  Sen- 
Seneca  NatioD  of  Indians,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  manner 5J»»»<*oy  «' In- 
provided  by  their  constitation,  to  qaitclaim  to  the  Wildwood  Cemetery  Yorlk*  for  ceme^ 
Association  of  the  village  of  Salamanca  and  State  of  New  York,  duly  teiy  pnrpoMa. 
oi^ganized  under  the  laws  of  said  State,  not  to  exceed  thirty  acres  of 
land  within  said'  village  of  Salamanca,  as  defined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  nineteenth,     18  Stat.,  p.  380. 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  for  cemetery  purposes ;  Providedj    Proviao. 
That  a  suitable  plot  of  land  within  said  Wildwood  Cemetery  be  set 
aside  for  interment  o{  Indians  resident  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation. 

Approved,  March  1, 1^. 

[Public— No.  39.] 

Cbap.  61.— an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  oontineent  expenses 
of  tiie  Indian  Department,  and  for  fnlfillinft  treaty  stipolations  with  various  In- 
dian trfbes,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtietn,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  •four, 
and  for  other  purposes.    [Vol.  22,  p.  433.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United    Indian   appxo- 
Staies  of  America  in  Congress  assembledf  That  tne  following  sums  be,  and  priations. 
they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  mlfilling  treaty  stipu- 
lations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 

CROWS. 

For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  furnish    rvoL  22,  p.  437.] 
flour  and  meat,  and  such  articles  as  from  time  to  time  the  condition  and    Bemoval   of 
necessities  of  the  Indians  may  require,  forty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and  Sfd  ^er^^**'*  f 
of  this  sum  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces-  agency  bi^ld- 
•ary  may  be  expended  for  the  removal  of  the  Crow  agency  to  some  suit-  ings,  Sco. 
able  location  on  their  reservation  and  for  the  erection  of  necessary 
agency  and  other  buildings ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  five  thousana 
dollars. 

kickapoos. 

For  settlement,  support,  and  civilization  of  Kickapoo  Indians  in  the    [yoL22,p.488.] 
hidian  Territory,  lately  removed  from  Mexico,  including  such  as  may 
Iw  removed  hereafter,  including  the  purchase  of  stock,  six  thousand 
dollars;  in  M,  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and 
*▼«  cents. 

8IOUX  OF  DIFFBRENT  TRIBES,  INCLUDING  8ANTBE  SIOUX  OF  NEBRASKA. 

•  ••*««• 

^VoruZed,  That  the  patents  authorized  to  be  issued  to  certain  Individ-    ryoL22,  p.444.i 
^  hidians  by  the  concluding  paragraph  of  article  six  of  the  treaty    Patents  to  San- 
^ith  the  Sioux  Indians,  proclaimed,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Febru-t««8louxtobeof 
^i  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  and    ?l{aJ?Sf **  ^<Srr 
^lar©  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  allotted  '  ^  ^• 

for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case 
of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
^  where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  pe- 
j^od  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian  or  Conditions  in 
"^  beirs  as  aforesaid  in  fee  discharged  of  saia  trust  and  free  of  all  patent. 
charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever,  and  no  contract  b^  any  such  Indian 
ci^ating  any  charee  or  incumbrance  thereon  or  liability  of  said  land  for 
Payment  thereof  uiall  be  valid. 
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ModiflcAtioD  of  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  complete  the  negotiations 
•xiitiog  treaties  with  the  Sionx  Indians  for  such  modification  of  existing  treaties  and 
with  Sjoox.  agreements  with  said  Indians  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  In- 

dians and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
22 Stats., p. 828.  ions  of  the  sundry' civil  appropriation  act  approved  Augnst  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  macb 
thereof  as  may  be  necetwar}',  to  be  immediately  available. 

•  »«•••• 

REMOVAL,  SETTLEMENT,  SUBSISTENX'E,  AND  SUPPORT  OF  INDIANS. 

Eol.22,  p.445.]  For  subHiBtence  and  civilization  of  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches, 
movalof  Ar- Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas  who  have  been  collected  upon  the 
apahoee,  Chey-  reservations  set  apart  for  their  use  and  occupation,  four  hundred  and 
£owa«.^£orMn.  ^^^'^^'^  thousand  dollars ;  of  which  sum  five  ^omsand  dollars  may  be 
ches,  and  Wichi- expended  in  removing  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians 
tas  to  a  more  fa-  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  more  favorable  location. 
Torable  location.  ••••»•• 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

rVol.22  p.  448.1     '^^^  Unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thon- 
'       '      '  sand  dollars  made  by  the  act  ^'Making  appropriations  for  the  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian   Department,  and  for  foltilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  3'ear  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- three,  and  for  other  purposes^ 
Erection  of  in-  approved  May  seventeenth  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  two,  for  the 
dnatrial     school  erection  of  a  school  house  in  the  Indian  Territory,  adjacent  to  the  south- 
near     Arkansas  em  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  near  the  Ponca  and  Pawnee 
City    for   "Chi-  reservations,  and  for  the  instruction  therein  of  such  children  of  the  In- 
locco    sciiooL      ^.^j^  tribes  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  were  then  least  provided 

for  under  the  then  existing  laws  or  treaties,  is  hereby  reapprdpriated 
and  made  immediately  available  for  the  completion  and  fumisning  of 

the  school  building  and  erection  of  outhouses,  near  Arkansas  City. 

*  «  #  ^  •  »  • 

[Vol.  22,  p. 449.1     To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  defray  the  cost  of  removing 
Removalof  In-  Indians  and  property  in  consolidating  ai^encies  ten  thousand  dollars, 
dlsns,  Ac.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Turtle  Mount- 

ain band  of  CWp^  •*"  ^*°^  °^  Chippewas  in  permanent  homes  on  homesteads  upon  the 
pewas.  public  lands,  ana  to  purchase  stock,  implements,  and  other  necessaries, 

ten  thousand  dollars,  of  which  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars may  be  expended  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  of  said  Indians 
as  are  now  in  Washington  City. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
21  Stats., p. 200.  tinue  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  fifteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  '*  ratifying  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  con- 
federated bands  of  Ute  ludians  in  Colorado,  for  the  sale  of  their  reser- 
vation in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same"  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  taken  from  moneys  appropri- 
ated by  said  act  and  remaining  unexpended ;  and  the  commission  ap- 
Ute    Commis- poiiited  under  said  act,  and  known  as  the  Ute  Commission,  is  hereby 
aion  abolished  abolished  to  take  effect  March  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty 
March  16, 1883.     three.    And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ute 

Indians,  may  instead  of  paying  to  said  Indians  the  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars provided  by  the  agreement  incorporated  in  the  above  named  act  in 
Stock  in  lieaof  c<^h*  P^i*  capita,  pay  the  same  in  stock,  or  such  other  property  as  the 
money  to  Sioox.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  said  Indians  may  agree  upon. 

Teniporarycler-  For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
ical  force  under  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  employ  temporarily  sufficient 
Com^iM^ner  of  j,|gj^j.j,i  force  to  bring  up  the  work  on  the  records  of  the  files  division  of 
in<uan      a         j^^^  office,  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  available, 

rvol.  22,p.45l.]     Beg.  8.  That  anv  disbursing  or  other  officer  of  the  United  States  or 

Misiippresenu-  other  person  who  snail  knowingly  present,  or  cause  to  be  presented,  any 

tton  as  to  fact,  voucher,  account,  or  claim  to  any  officer  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 

'^noher  accounf  P^val  or  paj^ment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  credit  in  any  ac<*ount 

«r  claim!  *  ^ith  the  United  States,  relating  to  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  Indian 

service,  which  shall  contain  any  material  misrepresentation  of  fact  in 
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regard  to  the  amouiit  dae  or  paid,  the  name  or  character  of  the  article 
famished  or  received,  or  of  the  service  rendered,  or  to  the  date  of  par- 
chaae,  delivery,  or  performance  of  service,  or  in  any  other  particular, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  payment  or  credit  for  any  part  of  said  voucher,     Penalty. 
accoimt,  or  claim ;  and  if  any  snch  credit  shall  be  given  or  received,  or 
payment  made,  the  United  ota^es  may  recharge  the  same  to  the  officer 
or  person  receiving  the  credit  or  payment,  and  recover  the  amoantfrom 
either  or  from  both,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  debts  due  the  United 
States  are  collected:  Provided,  That  where  an  account  contains  more    Provuos. 
than  one  voucher  the  foregoing  shall  apply  only  to  such  vouchers  as 
cobtain  the  misrepresentation :  And  providtSi  furthery  That  the  officers 
and  persons  by  and  between  whom  the  business  is  transacted  shall  be 
presumed  to  know  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  matter  set  forth  in  the 
Toncher,  account,  or  claim :  And  provided  further,  That  the  foregoing 
Bhall  be  in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  prescribed  by  law,  and  in  no 
▼ay  to  affect  proceefMngs  under  existing  law  for  like  offenses.    That,     This  section  to 
where  practicable,  this  section  shall  be  printed  on  the  blank  forms  of  be    printed    on 
vouchers  provided  for  general  use,  ^^°^  vouchers. 

Approved,  March  1,  1883. 


LPUBLIC— No.  78.] 

Chat.  139.— AX  ACT  to  establish  certain  post-routes.    [Vol.  22,  p.  572.] 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  post-routes 

be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  established : 

•  •••••• 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

From  Cottonwood  to  Fort  Smith .  oL  22,  p.  675w 

From  Briartown  to  Webber's  Falls. 

Approved,  March  3, 1883. 


[Public— No.  79.] 

CBAf.l40.~AN  ACT  to  create  three  additional  land  districts  in  the  Territory  of 

DakoU.     [  VoL  22,  p.  582.  ] 

^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United    Additional  land 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  that  part  of  the  Terri- distriota,Dakota, 
tory  of  Dakota  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit,  commeucing  at  the  most  •'**'*<*^*5*-  . 
««terly  point  where  the  Missouri  River  crosses  the  second  standard  ^ **'*'*  * 

parallel;  thence  up  and  along  said  river  to  the  most  westerly  point 
where  said  river  crosses  said  parallel ;  thence  west  on  said  parallel  to 
the  sonth  fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River ;  thence  southwest  along  said 
•onthfork  of  said  Cheyenne  River  to  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Washington ;  thence  south  to  the  south  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota ;  1;hence  east  along  said  south  boundary  of  said 
Territory  to  the  Missouri  River ;  thence  northwesterly  along  said  river 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  constituted  a 
ofv  land  district,  and  the  office  shall  be  located  at  such  place  in  said  Location  of  of- 
<h8tnct  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,     flees. 

*Skc.  2.  That  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  bounded  as  fol-    Boundaries. 
^.W8,  to  wit,  commencing  at  the  most  westerly  point  where  the  Missouri 
Ki^er intersects  the  second  standard  parallel;  thence  northerly  along 
Mid  river  to  the  fifth  standard  parallel ;  thence  west  to  the  twenty-sixth 
jenee  of  longitude  west  from  Washington ;  thence  south  to  the  north 
fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River;  thence  east  and  south  along  said  river  to 
^^  month ;  thence  up  and  along  the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
^^^  point  wiiere  the  second  standard  parallel  produced  would  intersect 
J*>d  river;  thence  east  to  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  place  of  beginning,  - 
ho.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  constituted  a  new  land  district,  and  the 
office  shall  be  located  at  such  place  in  said  district  as  shall  be  desig-    Location,  of  o^ 
B4ted  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ftce,  fitc. 
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BoondAriM.  Bsc.  3.  That  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  bounded  as  fol' 
lowBy  to  wit,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  twelfth  standard  parallel 
between  ranges  sixty-three  and  sixty-fonr;  thence  north  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota ;  thence  west  along  said  boundary 
to  the  eleventh  guide  meridian ;  thence  south  along  said  meridian  to  the 
twelfth  standara  parallel ;  theoce  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  constituted  a  new  land  district,  and  the  office 
Locatioii  of  of-  ^  ^d  district  shall  l>e  located  at  such  place  as  shall  be  designated  by 
floe,  &0.  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Appointmont  Skg.  4.  That  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
of  reKist«rs  and  Senate,  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  register  and  a  receiver  for 
no^TeiB  Author-  ^g^f»^  ^f  g^j^  i^nJ  districts,  who  shall  discharge  like  and  similar  duties 
^Saties,  oom-  ^^^  receive  the  amount  of  compensation  allowed  by  law  to  other  officers 
pensation.  discharging  like  duties  in  the  land  offices  of  said  Territory :  Provided, 

InopentiTAim- That  such  officers  shall  not  be  appointed  nor  land  offices  opened  in  the 
*^  *tn?bv^M  ^***"^*®  created  by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  act  until  a  oes- 
STiaSied.  ^^^  shall  have  been  made  by  treaty  duly  ratified  by  Congress  of  a  por- 

tion of  the  Great  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
districts. 
Approved,  March  3, 1883. 


[PUBUC— No.  80.] 

Chaf.  141.— an  act  making  appropriations  to  snpply  defloiencies  in  the  appropria 
tiona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  thirtietn,  eighteen  hondred  ana  eighty 
tiiree,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  those  certified  as  dae  hv  the>cooantinff  officers  of 
the  Treasory  in  accordance  with  section  four  of  the  actof  Jnne  fourteen  to,  eighteen 
hundred  ana  seventv-eight,  heretofore  paid  ftom  permanent  appropriatioiia,  and  for 
other  purposes,    [vol.  22,  p.  582.] 

Deficiency  ap-     ^  ^^  enacted  by  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentativee  of  the  United 
propriation.         States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 

the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 

•  «««••  • 

Interior  Department. 


INDIAN  affairs. 

Vol.  22,  p.  686k  The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  hereby  authorized  to  insti- 
Eastern  Band  ^^^  ^  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the  United  Stated  to  deter- 
of  Cherokee  In*  mine  the  rights  of  the  said  band  in  and  to  the  {uoneys,  stocks  and 
dians  authorized  bonds,  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
fi^'^Court  ^S'^arisiog  out  of  the  sales  of  lands  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
Claims  against  <^^  ^^  ^  certain  other  fund,  commonly  called  the  permanent  annuity 
theUnitedStates.  fund,  to  which  suit  the  Cherokee  Nation,  commonly  called  the  Cherokee 

Nation  West,  shall  be  made  a  party  defendant.    The  said  Eastern  Band 

shall  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  file  a  petition  in 

said  court,  verified  by  the  principal  chief  of  said  band,  setting  forth 

Cherokee   Na-  the  facts  upon  which  said  claim  is  based.     The  said  Cherokee  Nation 

tion  West  made  West  shall  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  fi  le  its  answer 

a  PAi^y  defend-  to  said  petition,  and  said  cause  shall  proceed  to  final  determination 

Proceduro.       pursuant  to  the  practice  in  said  court,  and  such  rules  or  orders  as  the 

said  court  may  make  in  that  behalf. 
Evidence  to  be     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  transmit  to  said  court,  for  the 
*"J>»o»!tted     to  consideration  of  said  court,  copies  duly  certified  of  all  records,  reports, 
Clinis  **  papers,  and  other  documents  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

which  he  may  deem  necessary  to  said  cause  or  which  may  be  requested 
by  either  of  the  parties  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  the  said  parties, 
respectively  may  take  and  submit  to  said  court  such  additional  compe- 
Jurisdiotion.  tent  testimony  as  they  may  desire.  And  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  said  court  to  hear  and  determine  what,  if  any,  interest, 
legal  or  equitable,  the  said  Eastern  Band  has  in  said  moneys,  stocks, 
bonds  so  held  in  trust  as  aforesaid  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  enter 
Decree.  a  decree  specifically  defining  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  said  Eastern 

Band  therein,  and  in  any  moneys  hereafter  to  be  derived  from  sources 
Bimil&T  to  those  out  of  whiclitbie  e^Lvi^Xm^  iwndL  «itose. 
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When  the  interest  (if  any)  of  the  said  Eastern  Band  has  been  ascer-    Payment   of 
tained  as  aforesaid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall)  out  of  the  costs    and    ex- 
portion  of  said  fond  adjudged  to  said  parties,  respectively,  pay  all  theP*"*®** 
proper  costs  and  expenses  of  said  respective  parties  of  the  proceedings 
herein  provided  for,  each  party,  except  the  United  States,  to  be  liable 
for  its  own  costs  and  expenses,  and  tne  remainder  shall  be  placed  to    Credit   to    be 
credit  of  the  said  Eastern  Band  and  of  the  said  Cherokee  Nation,  in  ac-  ffiven,     re^>eoi- 
cordance  with  their  respective  rights  as  ascertained  by  the  said  judg-  Ively,  under  de- 
ment and  decree  of  said  court.  creeof  coart. 

In  the  said  proceeding  the  Attorney-General,  or  such  of  his  assistants    Coonsel  for  the 
IS  he  may  designate,  shall  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  ^«f*?^®^{?*' 
Either  of  the  parties  to  said  cause  may  appeal  from  any  judgment  ren-  p,^*  *^ 

dered  by  said  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United    <Canse  to  haye 
States,  and  the  said  courts  shall  give  such  cause  precedence.  precedence. 

Amount  due  Dominick  Corcoran,  per  certificate  numbered  sixty-four    ryol.22.  p.  S90.) 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  of  Second  Comptroller,  dated  July  twenty-    t)omlniok  Cor- 
Becond,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  for  value  of  lands  and  im-  mentsonSlSckle^ 
provements  thereon  in  the  *'  Muckleshoot  Prairie, ''  taken  for  use  of  In-  9 hoot  Prairie, 
dians,  April  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  three  hundred 
and  twentv  dollani. 

For  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the    Sarveyoflands 
town  of  Pendleton,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  belonging  to  the  Umatilla  of  UmatiUa  Bea- 
Indian  Reservation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  near^^idJeton" ' 
August  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  (in  addition  to  the  sum    22Stats.,p.2ty7. 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  appropriated  by  section  six  of 
said  act),  two  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; said  sum  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

For  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sarvey  and  ap- 
Omaha  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  accordance  with  praisement  of 
the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  KServation  to 
and  eighty-two,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  Nebraska. 
as  may  be  necessary;  said  sum  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  22  Stats.,  pi  341. 
oat  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

The  proceeds  of  all  pasturage  and  sales  of  timber,  coal,  or  other  prod-     Proceeds  of 

uct  of  any  Indian  reservation,  except  those  of  the  five    civilized  pasturaf^,    sales 

tribe*,  and'  not  the  result  of  the  labor  of  any  member  of  such  tribe,  ®J  oth*^*'^'rod***t 

shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  such  tribe  under  ^f  indian'^resw'- 

such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe;  and  vationstobecov. 

the  Secretary  shall  report  his  action  in  detail  to  Congress  at  its  next®^   into    the 

session.  ^^^'I^^'^  '^l'"  5 

and  benefit  of 
^  «  ft  «  •  •  «  trtb^ 

Sec.  4.  •  *  •  Forthepaymentof  claims  audited  and  allowed  by  ryol.22,  p. 690.] 
the  Second  Audi  tot  and  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Claims  against 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Auj^ust  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-  -Indian  Bareaa, 
t'wo,  "to  authorize  the  auditing  of  certain  unpaid  claims  against  the^*j^"^^°p  3^^ 
Indian  Bureau  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,"  for  services  '    ' 

rendered  and  supplies  furnished  on  account  of  the  Indian  service,  as 
folly  set  forth  in  House  Executive  Document  number  forty- two,  second 
M8sion,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  ninety-six  thousand  three  hundred 
snd  eighteendollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

•  «  •  •  «  •  • 

Approved,  March  3,  1883. 

r  Public— No.  82.1 

Chap.  143. — AN  ACT  making;  appropriations  for  sundry  oiyil  exnensesof  the  Govem> 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  hunured  and  eighty-foar, 
sod  for  other  purposes.    [Vol.  22,  p.  603. 1 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Sundry    civil 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledj  That  the  following  sums  be,  appropriation, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  objects  hereinafter  ex- 
pressed for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  namely : 
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Under  thk  Department  op  the  Interior. 
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rVol  22,p.023.1     That  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior  is  hereby  aothorized  to  expend  a 

Winnebago  In-  sum,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  oat  of  the  ac- 

diana,     Wiscon-  cumulated  fund  in  the  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Winnebago  tribes  in 

*  21 8u^^I>.  318.  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  census  provided  for  in 

the  act  approved  January  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one. 
Conatractionof     For  constructing  new  school  buildings  for  use  of  Indian  schools,  to 

Indian  school  be  expended  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
baOdinga.  i^^ 

PreaenratioDof     For  preserving  and  transcribing  mutilated  and  defaced  papers  and 
recor^  Ac,  In-  records  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Payme^*  to     "^^^  *^®  ®"™  "^  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 

Cherokee  Nation  ated,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  out  of  the 

when  the  deed  is  funds  due  under  appraisement  for  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas 

execatod  'or  the  River,  which  sum  shall  be  expended  as  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee  legis- 

Pawneea.**  Pon*  Mature  direct,  this  amount  to  be  immediately  available :  Provided^  That 

cas.  Nee  Perces,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  its  proper  anthorities,  shall  execute  con- 

Otoes  and  Mia-  veyances,  satisfactoiy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  United 

aoarias ,     and  States  in  trust  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pawnees,  Poncas,  Nez  Perces, 

^^**  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  Osages  now  occupying  said  tract,  as  they 

respectively  occupy  the  same  before  the  payment  of  said  sum  of  money. 

United    States     That  one  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  expenses 

vs.  Crow  Dog,  of  presenting  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  Supreme 

ted'raif'^**'^^^  Court,  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 

against  an  Indian  called  Crow  Dog,  convicted  in  the  first  judicial  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  for  the  crime  of  murder,  in  the 
killing  of  another  Indian  called  Spotted  Tail,  including  costs  of  tran- 
script, printing  the  same,  printing  briefs,  and  counsel  fees  for  said  de- 
fendant. 
AssentofSionx     For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  assent  of  the  Sioax  Indians  as  pro- 
Indians  to  agree-  vided  by  article  twelve  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
"iS^^te.     830  *^®  different  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  made  and  concluded 
agree^mt'of  Ool  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  to  agreement 
tober  17,   1882.  made  with  the  said  Sioux  Indians  transmitted  to  the  Senate  February 
See  H.  B.   Ex.  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  by  the  President,  with  such 
Conlr    2d^ea?  ™<^i*^cation8  of  said  agreement  as  will  fully  secure  to  them  a  title  to 
Hiso.  *  l>oc.,  Vol!  ^^^  l&nd  remaining  in  the  several  reservations  set  apart  to  them,  by 
14^!  305.  "         said  a^eemeut,  and  to  the  Santee  Sioux  the  proceeds  of  that  portion 
Title  to  lands,  of  their  separate  reservation,  not  allotted  in  severalty,  ten  thousand 
^AnDroDriation  ^^^^*™  ®^  ®"  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  immediately  avail- 
P*^    ^  '  able,  and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior. 

I  Vol.  22,  p.  628.1     For  North  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution:  For  the 

Ethnological  re-  purpose  of  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  North  Amer- 

thS  North  Imen^  ><^a°  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 

can  Indians  con- Institution,  including  salaries  and  compensation  of  all  necessary  em- 

tinaed.  ploy^s,  forty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  three  thousand  dollars  shall 

statistical    at-  {j^  expended  for  continuing  and  completing  the  compilation  and  prepa- 

lation  of  a  statistical  atlas  of  Indian  Affairs  by  C.  C.  Koyce,  under  the 

direction  of  the  bureau  of  ethnology.  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 

shall  be  immediately  available. 

Under  the  Department  of  Justice, 
miscellaneous. 

«  «  «  «  «  •  « 

IVol.22,  p.  630.]       For  punishing  violations  of  the  intercourse  acts  and  frauds :  For  de- 
yiolationsof  In-  tecting  and  puDishing  violations  of  the  intercourse  acts  of  Congress, 
acts  JJ^*^*^""®  and  frauds  committed  in  the  Indian  service,  the  same  to  be  expended 
'    .  '  by  the  Attorney-General  in  allowing  such  fees  and  compensation  to  wit- 

nesses, jurors,  marshals,  and  agents,  and  in  defraying  such  other  ex- 
penses as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  five  thousand  dollars. 
Approved,  March  :i,  1883. 
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PRIVATE  ACTS. 

[Private— No.  22.] 

Chap.  54.— AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Smith.    [Vol.  22,  p.  755.] 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembtedj  That  the  proper  aoconnting 
officers  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  settlement  of  the  acconnts  of  £.  P.  Smith, 
late  an  Indian  a^ent,  are  hereby  authorized  to  adjust  and  settle  the 
same  npon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  to  award  him  credit 
for  disbursements  which  appear  to  have  been  honestly  made  in  good 
faith,  and  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  or  the  United 
States. 

Approved,  February  22,  1883. 

[Private— No.  24.] 

Chap.  83.— AN  ACT  for  the  allowanoe  of  certain  claims  reported  by  the  acoonntiiig 
officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.    [Vol.  22,  p.  755.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  several 
persons  in  this  act  named,  the  several  sums  mentioned  herein,  the  same 
being  in  full  for,  and  the  receipt  of  the  same  to  be  taken  and  accepted 
in  each  case  as  a  full  and  final  discharge  of,  the  several  claims  examined 
and  allowed  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  since  January 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  namely : 

•  *«««««' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

•  ••••«• 

To  Simon  Brown,  administrator  of  Hannah  Cramer,  deceased,  of  [Voi.  22  p.  795  | 
Creek  Nation  Indian  Territory,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

To  Jackson  R,  Qourd,  of  Cherokee  Nation  Indian  Territory,  eighty 
dollars, 

To  the  estate  of  Jeter  L,  Thompson,  deceased  of  Cherokee  Nation 
Indian  Territory,*three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars. 

Approved,  March  1,  1883. 

[Private— No.  60.] 

Chap.  113.— aK  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Powers  and  Newman  and  D.  and  B.  Powers 

[Y0L22,  p.804.] 

^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Statet  of  America  in  Congress  assembledf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Jwior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  that  may 
^^'^eafter  be  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians,  to  Powers  and  Newman  the  sum  of  nine  hundred 
dollars,  and  to  D.  and  B.  Powers  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  three 
hnndred  dollars,  which  sums  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  claims 
against  said  Indians  for  property  destroyed. 

Approved,  March  3,  1883. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TEU8T  LANDS. 

The  followiDg  atatementa  show  the  tranHBctious  in  the  Indiao  trust  funds  and  tniB 
l&DdH  during  the  yenr  ending  October  31,  m8^. 

Stat«meut8  A,  B,  C,  D,  £),  F,  and  0  show  in  detail  the  rariona  Btocka,  foods  in  th 
Treasary  to  the  credit  of  Turious  tribex,  and  collections  of  interest. 

Following  these  atatementa  is  a  conaolidatiun  of  all  int^'rest  collected,  aod  a  BtBtt 
ment  of  intereat  appropriated  bj  Congreaa  on  noD-pajing  State  etockii  for  the  hact 
year  ending  June  30,  1»B3. 

A  atatement  also  will  be  fonnd  ahowjue  the  transactions  arisiog  on  sccoout  c 
moneyaderivedfrom  the  aaleaof  Indian  ]auua,aU  being  ao Sic ieutly  in  detail  toeoabl 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

A..~  ZUI  of  name*  of  Indian  Iribet  for  wliom  itockit  held  fit  lr*il  by  the  Secrelatyof.ffi 
ItiUrior  {Ji-eawrm-  of  the  United  Stalei  evttodian),  »h<niring  Ike  amount  elanding  to  th 
ertdit  oftach  tHle,  the  annual  intertit,  the  date  of  treat]/  or  law  under  tehick  tkt  iHtMi 
ment  wm  made,  and  the  amount  of  abelracttd  bondt  for  which  Congreee  hat  ntadt  no  a^ 
propriation,  and  the  annual  intereat  on  the  fame. 


Tribe. 

3ti 
TnatyotMt. 

ADnamllD- 
ter»L 

bmiU. 

Anuiul 
iDterat 

CberokMsaUoDklfnnd.... 
Cberok«e«hgolfimd....} 

Dte.IB.lWsl    7 

V%:'.  2»;  1835  '    7 
Dfe.  2»,183C,    7 

J^  ,{     ■!i.SU2s\      4,«212< 
]y     1      22,223  2b|       1,833  40 
3^    }  847,010  m     20,32101 
4M             2,000  00  1           100  0« 
SOS  '       490.000  DO  '     27,000  00 
1048          189,183  W  I     11.887  03 

m^ioD. 

18,000  00 

MM  0 

(    Oct.'  »;  1872 

i 

J«at3a.im 
M.y  24,  ltS4 

Hay  17,18H 

ill 

B.pt.28,183J 

EukuUii,FHiTlu,&c  ..  i 

■•      »!?     1     77.«l«l       4«1* 

'5 

519          »>,TO0OO'      1.449  00 

401  .           4^000  00  '           230  M 
431  ,           *,0O0  00  1           2O0  00 

s:r:jsssaKi.:. 

•1.000  00 

1     ' 

■ 

" 

' 

'Ifo  Interest  kpproprialsd  <n 


>  (1,000  abstnolcd  bond. 


f 
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SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

K—Statemeni  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  in  tchUh  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  now  on  handy  the  annual  interest  on  the  samCy  and  the  amount  of  ah' 
ilraded  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 


Stocks. 


u 
« 


CiiEKOKEE  XATIOXAL  FUND. 


SdteofFlorida 

State  of  Louisiana 

Stale  of  Missouri  

Slate  of  North  ^'antlina 

Suteol  South  Carolina 

Slate  of  Teuuesseo 

State  of  TcDDosHee 

State  of  Virginia 

Cnited  SUtc-s  is«ne  to  Union  Pacific  Bailroad, 
ttatem  division . . 


Total. 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 

6 


CHEROKEE  BCHOOL  FtXl). 

SUte  of  Florida 

State  of  LouiaiMiia 

Sute  of  North  Csroliua 

Stole  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Teuneitsee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesaprake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company).... 

Uniied  SUt<>s  iiuii:e  to  Unitm  Pacific  Railroa<1, 

esatem  dirlsiou 


Total 


CHEROKKB  ORPIIA.XS'  FUND. 

Waited  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  ^tiilroad, 
ewtem  division 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


SUte  of  Arkansas  . 
^t« of  Maryland. 
^te  «if  Tennesjtee 
State  of  Tennessee). 


6 


6 
6 
6 

H 


Total 

CHICKASAW  INCOMPBTENTB. 

Slate  of  Indiana 

CHOCTAW  OILNRUAL  FUND. 

Sute  of  Virginia,  registered 

DELAWABB  OKNBBAL  FUND. 

State  of  Flori«U 

*»te  of  North  Canilina  

^"•ttd  States  issnc  to  Union  Pacific  RaUrtMid, 
•*«tern  division 


Total 

C263  I,  VOL  II. 


17 


G 


7 
6 

6 


0 
0 

O 

S 

«s 

■« 

a 

"5) 

•r" 


1% 

sis 


$13,000  00 
11,000  00 
TMi,  000  UO 
41.  000  00 

118, 000  00 
5,  000  00 

125,000  00 
iM.OOO  00 

1&6,63B  66 


609, 638  56 


7, 000  00 
2, 000  00 
21.  000  00 
1,000  00 
7,000  00 

1,000  OC 

51.  854  28 


90,  854  28   15, 000  00 


$50,  000  CO 
13, 000  00 

5,000  00 

68,000  00 

8, 000  00 
'7,600  00 

S 

00 

ee 

9 

Xi 

t« 

9 

s 

•^ 

0 

.9 

*a 

a 

"Z 

s 

3 

0 

c 

Q 

< 

< 

$13, 000  00 

$910  00 

11. 000  00 

660  00 

28,000  00 

1,680  00 

118.000  00 

7,080  00 

125,  000  00   6, 250  00 
90,  000  00  j  5, 400  00 

156, 638  56   9, 398  31 


541,638  56  31,378  31 


7, 000  00 

2, 000  00 

13. 000  00 

1,  000  00 


490  00 

120  00 

780  00 

60  00 


1, 000  00  i    60  00 
51,854  28   3,111  26 


75, 854  28   4,  621  26 


22.223  26   1,333  40 


168,  000  00  ;  10,  080  00 

8,  350  17  601  01 

104.  000  00  6,  240  00 

66, 666  66i  3,  500  00 


347.  016  a'ij  20,  321  01 


2,000  00 


100  00 


450, 000  00  -'7,  000  CO 


53.000  00   3.710  00 
87.  000  00   .'i,  220  00 

4tl.  283  90   2,  957  03 


189  283  90   11,  8^7  03 
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B. — Statement  of  stock  account^  ^*c. — Continued. 


Stoik.s. 


I0WA8. 

State  of  Florida 7 

State  of  Louisiana 6 

State  of  North  Carolina 6 

State  of  South  Carolina    6 


o 
S 

-a 

0 
•& 

•E 
O 


|> 

-Is 

oil 

a  *  c 

<5     " 


Total 


KA8KABKIA6,  rEORIAS,  ETC. 


Stat«of  Florida 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  North  Carolina 
State  of  South  Carolina . 


7 
6 
6 
6 


ToUl 

KA8KA8KIAB,  PE0K1A8.  ETC.,  SCHOOL  FUXI». 

State  of  Florida  

MENOMOXEES. 

State  of  Tennessee 

OTTAWAS   AND  CHIPrEWAB. 


State  of  Tennessee I    5 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  i 
Company) 6 


0 

o 

•4^ 

o 
s 
c 

S 

< 

f 22, 000  00 

$1 

9, 000  CO 

21.000  00 

1 

3.000  00 

5r>,  000  00 

3 

IC,  300  00 

15,  OOC  00 

43,000  00 

3,000  00 

1 
•    2 

77,  309  00 


20.  700  00       1 


19,  000  00 


ToUl 

P0TTAWAT0MIE8— EnUCATIOX. 

State  of  Indiana 


1,000  00 
3, 000  00 
4.000  00 


4,000  00 


C. — Statement  of  stocks  htld  ft//  the  Treasurer  of  the  VniUd  States  as  custodian  for  the 
Indian  tribes,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds^  for  which  C 
has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 


Per 

cent. 


State  of  Arkansas 6 

State  of  Florida 7 

State  of  Indiana ;  5 

State  of  Louisiana ,  6 

State  of  Maryland ;  6 

State  of  Missouri 6 

Statue  of  North  Carolina 6 

State  of  South  Carolina ..  6 

State  of  Tennessee '  6 

State  of  T»*nue8s«-o '  5 

State  of  Tennt'Rsee ,  5^ 

St;ite  of  Virginia C 

United  States  is.  ue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division. 6 


Amount  on 
hand. 


$168, 000  00 

132,000  00 

6,000  00 

87,000  00 

8,  350  17 


192.  000  00 
125. 000  00 
104.000  00 
145,  000  00 
66,666  66} 
544.000  00 
280,  000  00 


Ami 
abi 
boi 


$ 


5 
2 


I 


Total 1.808.010  83! 
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D. —Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribes  and  fund. 


Date  of  acts, 
resolntions, 
or  treaties. 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


^iioctoirs < 

ChocUw  school  fund 

Choctaw  general  fund 

^i^eeks J 

Clierokees < 

Cherokee  asjlnm  fond 

CHerokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

C  hnrokee  scnool  fund 

O  hickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fund  . . 

I>«^Uware  general  fund 

l>«Uware  school  fund 

Towas 

Xowa  fund 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  fund 

^Kaskaskias,  Peoriaa,  Weas,  and  Pianke- 

shawa 

Kjukaskias,  Peoriaa,  Weas,  and  Pianke- 
shswg  school  fund 

Kickspoos  

Kickspoo  general  fund 

L'Anse  and  Yieux  de  Sert  Chippewa 
fond 

Menomonee  fund 

Miamies  of  Kansas 


Ottgw. 


Ottg«»  school  fund 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa  fund  

Otoes  and  Missuurias 

Ponca  fund 

Pottawatomies  < 

Pottawatomies  general  fu  nd 

Pottawatomies  edncAtional  fund 

PotUiwat«miea  mill  fund 

Sic  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi i 

Sic  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund  . . 

^  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sic  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund 

Seminoles < 

S^necasof  New  York 

Soneca  fund 

wneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

^Decas  (Tonawanda  baiul)  fund 

Shamees  

Shawnee  fuml 

^boshone  and.Bannock  fund 

|Mtern  Shawnee  fund 

^t<«kbridge  consolidated  fund 

pte  fire  per  C€nt=.  fund  

t-te  four  per  cent,  fund 

"  ninebagoea j 

AiaoQQt  of  four  and  five  per  cent-  funds, 
*«  above  stated,  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  investment 


■Amount  of  annual  interest 


Apr. 

!  July  15 

May    9 

I  Juno  ]  6, 

I  Apr.    1 

i  Apr. 

I  Aug.  15 

I  Mar.    3 

;  June  5, 

I  June  17 

Apr.    1 

j  Apr.    1 

I  Apr. 

'  Oct.     2, 

Oct.   11 

'  Apr.    1 

'  Oct.    21 

Apr.    1 

Aug.   7 

Mav  21 

June  27 

Apr.    1 

Apr.    1 

Apr.    1 

May  10 

Apr.    1 

July    3 

Apr. 

Feb.    6, 

Apr.  29 

June  15, 

Nov. 

July  15, 


j|390, 257  92 

49,  472  70 

3,689  00 

200,000  00 

675, 168  00 

724, 137  41 

64, 147  17 
427,  242  20 
228,  835  43 
457, 903  72 
959,  678  82 

42,560  36 
673.  894  64 

11,000  00 

57,  500  00 
116,  543  37 
200.000  00 

27, 174  41 

2,700  92 

20,711  97 

93,581  09 

128, 571  78 

20,000  00 

134, 039  38 

21,884  81 

09, 120  00 


3,  566, 055  33 

119, 911  53 
16,  956  25 

219.  503  45 
70,000  00 

230,064  20 

618  57 
993  93 

482  07 
000  00 
000  00 
058  21 
400  00 
659  12 
000  00 
000  00 
050  00 
079  60 
140  42 
950  00 
000  00 
9^5  65 
000  00 
079  12 
HS6  04 

ooo  uo 

000  00 
909  17 
340  41 


15,  033.  838  17 


Annual 

interest  at 

4  and  5  per 

cent. 


$19, 512  89 

2, 473  63 

184  45 

10,000  00 

33,758  40 

36,206  87 

3,207  36 
21,362  10 
11,441  77 
22.  895  18 
47,  983  94 

2, 128  01 

33, 694  72 

550  00 

2,  875  00 

6,827  16 
10,  000  00 

1,  358  72 

135  04 

1, 035  59 
4.  679  05 
6, 428  58 

1,000  00 
6, 701  97 
1,094  24 
3,456  00 

178, 302  76 

5,995  57 

847  81 

10, 975  17 

3,500  00 

11,503  21 

4,480  93 

3, 649  70 

874  10 

10,000  00 

40.000  00 

2,  752  91 
7,870  00 
1.082  96 

25,000  00 

3,500  00 

5,902  50 

2, 048  98 

757  02 

4,347  50 

2,000  00 

99  28 

300  00 

453  95 

3,794  30 

25.  000  00 

50,000  00 

40, 245  45 

3, 917  02 


739,791  82 
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The  chauges  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  in  lieu  of  investment  are  accounted  for 
as  follows,  viz : 
This  fund  has  been  increased  by — 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  trust  lands ^20.' ,  303  43 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Otoe  and  Missouria  lands 34, 766  15 


Total  increase 

This  fund  has  been  decrease<l  by — 
Payment  to  Creek  orphans 


240.069  58 
6,193  66 


Net  increase 2:^:^,875  92 

Add  amount  reported  in  statements  D  and  D  No.  2,  November  1,  18'^2..  14,799,962  25 

Total  as  before  stated 15,033,838  17 

E. — Intereht  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fand  or  tribe. 


CbfTokee  national  fand. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Cherokee  school  fund. 


Cherokee  orphan  fund 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected.       Interest. 


$1.56,C3«56     July  1,  1882,  to  January  1, 1883 $4,699  16 

156,638  56     January  1,  1883,  to  July  1, 1883 4.699  16 

9.398  32 


51,854  28     July  1,  1882.  to  January  1, 1883 1,55563 

51,854  28     January  1,  1883,  to  July  l,lb83 1.555  63 


3,  111  26 


22. 223  26     July  1,  1882.  to  January  1, 18*^3  . . 
22, 223  26     Januarj-  1,  18^3,  to  July  1, 1883    . 


Delaware  general  fund 


C66  70 
666  70 

1,333  40 


49, 283  90     July  1,  1882,  to  January  1, 1883    1, 478  51 

49, 283  90     January  1,  1883,  to  July  1,18  3    1, 478  .".I 

i  2, 957  02 


F. — Intei'esi  collected  on  certain  State  hondSy  the  interest  on  trhkh  is  retjularly  paid. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds. 
Chickasaw  national  fund 


bondiT        Period  for  which  interest  is  regularly  paid. 


Amount 
collet  ted. 


18,350  17     Ju^y  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1883 


*$i85  34 


*  Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 
G. — Collections  of  interest  wade  since  Xoccmber  1,  1^2,  falling  due  since  July  1,  X^H. 


Piriod. 


Fuud  or  tribe. 


Chickasaw  inoomiietenta. . 
Pottawatomies,  eaucation . 


From  — 


$100  00 
200  00 


Julv  1,  1P82 
July  1,  1882 


Total 300  00 


To/- 


July  1,  1883 
July  1,  1883 


•I 


s  « 
«  a 

♦»  9 

a 
O 


Kind  of  bonds. 


\h 


$2,000     Indiana. 
4,  UOU     Indiana. 


$100  00 
200  00 


6,000  i  '     300  00 


Recapitulation  of  interest  colleitedf  as  per  tables  herd nbif ore  tjiven. 

Interest  on  United  Slafes  bond.s  (Table  E) 116,800  00 

Interest  on  paying  State  Htocks  (Table  F) 485  34 

Interest  collected  on  paying  bonds  due  since  July  1,  1882  (Table  G) 300  00 

Total  interest  collected  during  t\\ft  tim©  ai^ftc\V\^,a\id  carried  to  the 
credit  of  trust-fnnd  interest  dae  varVoua  Ixi^Vaxi  \.f\\>fe"^ VI  ,^:«&  M 
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Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  on  non- 
paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  varioiis  Indian  tribes. 


Bonds. 


«5 
i 


Arkassaa 

Florida 

North  Carolina . 
Soath  Carolina 

TeaoMsee 

Tennessee 

Trnne«8e«j  

Virginia 

Lofusiana 


Total  amoant  appropriated. 


6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

54 

5 

6 
6 


Principal. 


Annual  in- 
torest  ap- 
propriated. 


$168,000  00 
132, 000  00 
192.000  00 
125, 000  00 
104,000  00 

66, 666  66} 
145, 000  00 
544,000  00 

87,000  00 


$10,080  00 
9.  240  00 

11,520  00 
7,500  00 
6,  240  00 
3,500  00 
7,250  00 

82.640  00 
2,220  00 


90,190  00 


The  receipts  and  disbursemente  siuce  November  1,  1882,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  acconnt  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 

Btatenient : 


Appropriations 


!  Acts  and  treaties. 


Proc^n  of  Sionx  Reser- 
vations in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota. 

FulfllliDg  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  piocecd**  of 

Falfilliog  treaty  with 
Cherokees.  proceeds  of 
school  lauds 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kan- 
sas, proceeds'  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi- 
amies  of  Kansas,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treat  J'  withOraa- 
has,  jiroceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Osaees,  proceeds  of  trust 
lauds. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Oiages,  proceeds  of 
ceded  lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
diAD  lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  ti^ty  with  Pot- 

tawatcmiies,  proceeds  of 

Isoda. 
FalfiUingtreaty  with  Win- 

oebagoeg,    proceeds    of 

laud^ 

On  accoaut  of  claims  of 
f^ttleni  on  Round  Val- 
'('}'  Indian  Reservation 
.in  California. 

'filing  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
Osage  dimmisbed  re- 
S'Tre  bnds  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 
>Bd  Foxes  oi  Miasouri, 
Pfocewlsof  lands. 

'wfilling  treaty  with 
pharnees,  proceeds  of 
W,s. 

'ulfining  treaty  with 
Otoes  and  Mi'ssourias. 
Piweeda,  of  lands. 

*ajfilling      treaty      with 


12  Stat.,  819.  act 
^arch  3,  1863. 


On  hand        Amount  re-  |    Disbursed 
November  1,  ceired  during   during   the 
1882.  year.  year. 


Cherokee  strip 


Treaties  of  Feb. 

27, 1819, and  Dec. 

29, 1835. 
Ariiclo  4,  treaty 

of  Oct.  5,   1859, 

12  Stat.,  1112. 
Act  of  March  3, 

1872. 

Act  of  July   31. 

1872. 
2dart.treatvSept. 

29,  1865,  2  sec, 

act  July  15,1870. 
Ist  article  treaty 

Sept.  29,  1H65. 

Acts  of  Feb.  19, 
1873,   and  Jun^ 
23,  1874. 

Treaty    Feb.    27, 
1867, 15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859, 
act  Feb.  2, 1863. 

Act  March  3. 1873, 
17  Stat.,  633. 


Transfer  for  sale 
of  lands  to 
Osages. 

Treaty  Mar.6, 186 1, 
12  Stat.  1171,  act 
August  15,  1876. 

Acts  April  7, 1869, 
and  Jan.  11,1875. 

Act  of  August  15, 
1876. 

Act  of  April  10, 
1876. 


$242, 266  68 


24,548  18 

376  51 

712  26 
3, 140, 751  90 


$14, 776  43 


23,791  15 


860  34 


14, 388  65 


854  85 


$127, 095  31 


23,791  15 


On  hand 

November 

1,  1883. 


$129, 947  80 


4,058  06 

32, 767  63 

20, 621  61 

594  37 

724, 137  41 

20, 212  56 

1, 070  56 

184, 737  30 


6,733  65 


652  12 


205,303  43       aSO.OCOOO 


300, 000  00 


Total '4,396,855  03 


680  12 


200  00 


34, 766  15 


182  69 


3,392  65 


860  34 

32, 203  18 

579  24 

712  26 
3, 266, 055  33 

300,000  00 

4,058  06 

32,584  94 

20. 621  61 

594  37 

724, 137  41 

17,  500  03 

1,270  56 

219,  503  45 


471, 855  68       b  302, 626  22     169. 229  46 


1, 067, 476  80  I      544,  473  79  4, 919, 858  04 


a  TraosAftTftl  to  Oaage  school  fund. 


b  Reimbursed  to  the  "UiiVloOL  Sv&tea. 
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Statement  of  the  salanes  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  each  agency  in  the  Indian 

number  of 


Xamcs  of  agencies. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory, 


Nnmber 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  en 
and  incidental  expenscti  of  agencies  ha^ 
paid. 


Grand  total 
Colorado  River  . . . 
Hoqnis  Pneblo  . . . 


Pima  and  Maricopa. 
San  Carlos 


Hoopa  Valley. 


Mission 
Bound  Valley. 


241,809 


Tnle  River ' do  .... 

Southern  Ute |  Colorado. 


Cheyenne  River 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brul6. 


Deva's  Lake. 


FortBerthold 


Pine  Ridge 


Rosebud 


Sisseton 


SUndingRock. 


Yankton . 


FortHalL 


Lemhi .... 
Nez  PercA 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe. 

Kiowa.  Comanche,  and 
M'JcbJtA 


Arizona 1, 025  '  Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  A 

1883. 

do 1,813    do 

I  Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Support  Moquis  Pueblo,  1883 

.do 12, 074     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  A 

188:1 

do 5,000   do 

Support  of  Indians  at  San  Carlos  Reser 
1883. 

California 508     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  ( 

nia.  1883. 

-do 3,010    do 

.do 633    do 

683    do    

0C8     Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utee,  1 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Cc 
1883. 

Dakota 3, 215     Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  iu< 

Santee  of  Nebraska,  1883. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  T 
1883. 

....do 2,371    do 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inc 
Santee  of  Nebraska,  1883. 

.do 918     Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sisseton  and  Wa 

Sioux  and  Santee  Sioux  of  Lake  Travel 
Devil  s  Lake. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  D 
1883. 

.do 1,246    do 

Support  of  Arickareea,  Gros  Ventres,  ani 
dans,  1883. 

do 8, 000     Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inc 

Santee  of  Nebraska,  1883. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  £ 
1883 

do 7,728     Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inc 

Santee  of  Nebraska.  1883. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  T 
1883. 

do 1, 479     FfMIling  treaty  with  Sisseton,  Wnh peton 

and    Santee    Sioux    ol    Lake   Traveni 
Devil's  Lake. 
Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883  . 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  U 
1883. 

do 4, 472     Suppoi  t  of  Sionx  of  different  tribes,  inc 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1883. 
Incidental  exx>enses  Indian  service  in  T 
1883. 

.do 1,  050     Fultilling  treaty  with  Siuux  of  Yankton 

Support  of  Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  1883. . . 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  D 
188,3. 

Idaho 1, 55o     Support  of  Shoshones  and  Bannocks,  188 

Support  of  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  Reser* 

1883. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in 
1883. 

.do 800    do 

Snp)>nrt  of  Indian.s  at  Lemhi  Agency,  IBi 

do 1,250  I  Incidental  expeuscs  Indian  service  in 

1883. 

!  Support  of  Nez  Percys,  1883 

6,496  ;  Snp)>ortof  Cheyeuues  and  Arapahoes,  U 

Support  of  Arapahoes,  Cbevennes,    A] 

Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitaa,  188: 

4, 181     Sup)>oit  of  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Corns 

1883. 

\  ^wpTkOTl  ot  ^icbltas  and  other  affiliated 

"Pajmente  to  employes  at  seTeral  of  the  ageiicVea  were  maAe  ttom  v«'rcaKa«vi\.\\MtA%>w\i 


Indian  Territory 
. . . .do 
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during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  shoicing  the  appropriations  from  tchich  paid  and  the 
at  each  agency. 


IXCinRXTAL  EXPENSES. 


'T«.^^«i:«»       Office  rent,    I     v^-^^^ 

expenscH  oi  i     ^         ,  ana  siauie      „^,„a 

agents.  ^^^^^^y  expenses. 


neons. 


19,449  33 


$4, 885  75       f2,  768  75  I    |719  26 


PAY  OF  EMPLOYES.* 


Total  of 
incidental 


expenses.    ,    Kegnlar.    Temporary 


$17.  823  09  ,$247, 224  97       $5,  914  50 


Total 

pavof 

employes. 


$253, 139  47 


150  65 
75  00 


234  10 
162  50 


186  95 

94  66 

"70*i5 


185  25 
76  00 


211  30 
18  50 


45  75 


220  55 


100  86 
28  00 


505  35 


58  35 


53  35 

71  00 

235  75 


125  00 


275  65         2,  643  90 


91  00 


200  00 

ioo  66 


240  00 


74  00 


10  50 

i3'i6 
46  no 


36  00 


264  00 


400  00 


618  12 


93  85 


4  00 
11  73 


34  25 


196  16 


14  43 
4  00 

66  30 


200  00 

85  50  575  00 

447  20  2,  568  94 

'466  66  "" 


50  00 


536  95 
"94*66 
'428*66 


589  25 
765*85 


211  30 


267  34 


102  05 


100  00 


335  00 


21  00 


6  04 


300  00 
68  00 


95  25 


5,  503  41 
2,027  50 

^he  Indians,  and  not  from  current  appropriations,  and  therefore  do  not  ap^wi  Vol  V]tJA  %\;».Va\sv«u\>. 


220  55 


228  86 


867  39 


58  35 


53  35 


371  00 


399  00 


7, 482  73 

4,360  00 

1,270  00 

1,706  82 

870  00 

3,995  65 


6,657  87 


192  40 
1,098  17 

2,090  00 


5,623  36 
8,591  58 


5,884  54 


2,251  53 


1  00 


46  50 
163  28 


55  86 
71  00 


1,775  67 


323  90 


8.962  12 


2,790  00 

1, 147  26 

900  00 

8,620  43 


3,061  80 


2. 233  16 
5,818  10 


15  00 


617  95 
90  00 
69  00 


2,643  90 


825  00 
2,568  94 


7,483  73 

4,360  00 

1, 316  50 

1, 870  10 

870  00 


4, 051  51 


6,728  87 
"i,"296'57 


2,090  00 


5, 623  36 


8, 591  58 


7.660  21 


2,  575  43 


8,962  12 


4, 837  26 


3,  635  43 


3,061  80 


2,851  11 
"5,977"  10 
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Statement  of  the  salaries  and  inddenfal  expenses  paid  at  each  agency  in 


Names  of  agencies. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita. 

Osage 


Indian  Territory 


do 


Ponca, 
Otoe 


Pawnee,    and   do 


Q'uapaw do 


Sac  and  Fox 


.do 


Union    

Sac  and  Fox 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha. 


...do 
Iowa 


Kansas 


Mackinac 


White  Earth 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Black  feet 
Crow 


Flathead. 


Fort  Belknnp. 


Fort  Peck 


Santee  and  Flandrean  . 


Omaha  and  Winnebago . 


Nevada 


Western  Shoshone 

Mescalero  and  Jicarilla . 


Montana 
.do 


do 


do 


Nebraska . 


.do 


Nevada 


...do 

New  Mexico... 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employes 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  b^n 
paid. 


2,206 


2.293 


1,071 


Support  of  Arapahoes,  Chevennes,   Apaches, 
Kiowas,  Coroanches.  and  Wichitas,  1883. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  19B3 

Sunpnrt  of  Kansas  Indians,  1883 

Fuinlling  treaty  with  Kansas  Indians 

Coiitiu<irncies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Support  of  Poncas,  1883 

Support  of  Pawnees,  1883 

Fuinlling  treaty  with  Otoes  and  MissouriaA 

Support  of  Nez  Percys  of  Joseph's  band,  1883  .. 
Contiugencies  Indian  Department,  1883 


Support  of  Quapaws,  1883 

Support  of  Modocs  in  Indian  Territory,  1883 


Support  of  Indians  of  Central  Superiii tendency, 
1883. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Eastern  Shawnecs 

j  Fultilliug  treatv  with  Senecas 

I  Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

2,  484     Support  of  Indians  of  Central  Superin tendency, 

Support  of  Kickapoos,  1883 

Fumlling  treaty   with    Sac  and   Fox    of    the 
Mississippi.  I 

!  Contiugencies  Indian  Depaitment,  1883   ' 

63,000  I do 


348 


916 


7,000 


do 


Fnlfllling  treaty  with    Sac   and   Fox    of   the 
Mississippi. 

FulOlliug  treaty  with  Pottawatomies 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kickapoos 

Fulfilling  treatv  with  lowas   

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883. 


Support  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.  1883...' 

I  Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs.  1883 ' 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

4, 341  I  Support  of  Chippewas  on  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation, 1883. 
Support  of  Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pem- 
bina tribe  of  Chippewas,  1883. 
Support  of  Chippewas,  Pillager,  and  LakeWin- 

neoagoshish  bands,  1883. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chippewas,  Pillager,  and 
Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

4, 500     Support  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  1883 

3,200  I  Support  of  Crows,  1883 

Contingencies  Indian  DeparUuent,  1883 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Mont-ana, 
1883. 
1,693     Support  of  Flatheada  and  other  confederated 
tribes,  1883. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 
188.3. 

1,700    do 

Support  of  Gros  Ventres  in  Montana,  1883 

Support  of  Assinaboines  in  Montana.  1883 

6, 000     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 
1883. 
Support  of  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 

1883. 
Support  of  Poncas,  1883 


1,200 


2,499 


4,110 


825 
1,600 


Sitpport  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including 
Santee  of  Nebraska,  1883. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Winnebagoes 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Omahas 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

do 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Nevada, 
1883. 

do 

Support  of  Jicarilla  and  Mescalero  Ap  iches, 
including  removal  of  Mescaleros,  1883.  i 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 ; 

Payments  to  employ^a  at  several  of  the  agencies  'were  \w«Aq  ttom  "^^^^rcattAicat  funds  belonging  to 
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the  Indian  seiTice  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  t/c. — Continued. 


IKCI DENTAL  RXPENBE8. 

ToUl  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAY  OF  E 

Begular. 

1 

$1, 174  30 

.MPLOYis.* 

Travolin;! 

expenseg  of 

agents. 

Office  rent, 
fiiol,  light, 
and  sta- 
tionery. 

1 

Forage 
and  stable 
expenses. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

i 
1 

Temporary. 

I 

Total 

pav  of 

enipfoyds. 

1 

$200  00 

$200  00 

1 

$8, 705  21 

1 

: 

9.^3  58 
1,  560  42 

1                          1 

249  66 

I -    - 

249  66 

' 

2,  520  00 

! 

3. 440  26 
5,314  67 
2,806  94 
1,881  02 

1 

1                           1 

126  28 

$44  00 

1       $4  50 

t 

174  78 

... 

13,  442  89 

166  68 

880  00 

3.  376  64 

166  68 
600  00 

i 

!l !    !  l' "'.'" 

45  00 


$42  32 

( ,. 

1 
i 

•  *  •          •                                '      -  - 

132  85 

34  75 

254  92 

5,190  00 

1.250  00 

1, 775  00 
8, 395  24 

$175  00 

227  11 

227  11 

611  60 

90  15 

6.  595  24 

313  85 

36  00 
55  00 

176  10 

85  65 
25  15 

10  00 

578  32 

720  00 
600  00 
466  67 

578  32 

1 

139  25 

252  25 

15  00 

267  25 

1, 925  92 

700  00 

250  00 
24  60 
37  50 

175  02 

449  62 

*"  299  46' 
8, 425  00 

2,930  00 

615  00 

1,779  66 

999  40 

10  00 
64  00 



1 

1 

471  65 

3  00 

612  15 

8,823  56 
6. 149  17 

5. 149  17 
5,  577  66 
1,200  00 

1     _ 

^ 

89  25 

89  25 

6,777  66 

3. 225  36 

18  00 

18  00 

20  00 

3.  245  36 

98  80 

1 

3, 705  60 
2,  250  00 

i 

98  80 

5,955  60 

si  bo 

400  00 

481  00 

6,266  83 

180  00 
3, 443  49 

6.266  83 

101  50 
843  99 

ISO  10 

21  00 

201  10 

4.  568  98 

::::::::::::i  :: ::  "  1 

2.691  58 
2, 212  22 

1 

fob  66 

92  50 

102  25 

15  00 

217  25 

4,996  30 

60  00  ! 

33  50 

30  00 
22  50 

3  00 

14  63 

20  88  ' 

7  50 

126  50 
384  60 

3.493  81 

1,797  10 
7, 148  94 

3, 495  81 

1,  988  35 

323  47 

24  00 

191  25 
105  00 

••••••  •••••■    [ 

the  Indians,  and  not  fVom  current  appropriations,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  this  statement. 
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Statement  of  the  salariea  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  tach  agtncy  in 


NnnieB  of  agencies. 


Mescalero  and  Jicarilla . 


Navajo 
Pueblo 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Number 

of  In- 

diauH  at 

each 
agency. 


Appropriationn  from  which  Ralariea  of  enipl03'^ 
and  incidental  ex))en8ei«  uf  ogencies  have  been 
paid. 


New  Mexico. 


..  do 
..  do 


New  York New  York 

Grande  Ronde i  Oregon 

Klamath i . . .  do 


Siletz 
Umatilla 

Warm  Springs do 


Tonkawa 
Ouray 


Uintah  Valley 
ColviUe 


Neah  Bay  and  Qainaielt do 


Nisqually,     S'Kok  Orn- 
ish and  Tnlalip. 


do 


Yakania ' do 


Green  Bay Wisconsin 

La  Pointe ! do 


Shoshone '  "Wyoming. 


17,000 
9,240 


5,119 
706 


Incidental    expenses  Indian    service    in  New 
Mexico.  1883. 

BnildingH  at  agencies  and  repairs.  1863 

SupjKut  of  NavajoeB,  1883 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 , 

Incidental    expenses    Indian   service    in  New 
Mexico,  1883. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

SupiMjrt  of  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  1883 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1883 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Incidental  expciines  Indian  senice  in  Oregon, 
1883. 
1,023    do    

Support  of  Indians  of  Kla!hatli  Agenc3%  1883. .. 

Support  of  Klamaths  and  Modoc«,  1883  

lnci<lental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon. 
1883. 

Supi>ort  of  Walla- Walla,  Cayuse.  and  Umatilla 
tubes,  1883. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 
1883. 

Support  of  confederated  tribes  and  bands  in 
Middle  Oregon,  1883. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 
1883. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Support  of  Utea,  confederated  bands,  1883 

Support  of  Utahs,  Tabeqnacbe  band,  1883  

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1883. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Support  of  Utes,  confederated  bands,  1883 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1883. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wash- 
ington, 1883. 

Buildings  at  agency  and  repairs,  1883 

Support  of  Quinaielts  and  Quillehutes,  1883 

Support  of  Makahs,  1883 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wash- 
ington, 1883. 

Support  of  SKlalUms,  1883 

Supi>ort  of  D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes, 
1883. 

Incidental  expenses,  Indian  service  in  Wash- 
ington, 18M3. 

Support  of  Yakamas,  1883 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wash- 
1      ington,  1883. 
3,025     Support  of  Menomonees,  1883 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chippewas  of  Bois  Forte 
band. 

Sunport  of  Chippewns  of  Lake  Superior,  1883... 

FiuliUing  treaty  with  Chippewas  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1883 

Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
1883. 

Sup)>ort  of  Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  18^ 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wyoming, 
1883. 


997 
897 

809 


98 
1,400 


905 
3,593 

1,265 
4,450 

3,120 


3,336 


1,880 


*  Payments  to  erop1oy6s  at  several  of  the  agencies  were  made  from  permanent  funds  belonging  to 
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the  Indian  service  during  tht  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  ^o. — Contiuued. 


INCIDENTAL  EXPKKBR8. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAY  OF  KMPLOYtS.* 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Office  rent, 
fuel,  light, 
and  sta- 
tionery. 

Forage 

and  stable 

expenses. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Regular. 

Temporary. 

ToUl 

pay  of 

euiployds. 

$331  95 

i 

$270  00 

$630  33 

$7,253  94 

$224  07 

$1, 633  24 

$32  61 

180  18 

404  25 

1,665  85 

392  42 

r 

124  70 

20  00 
69  00 

567  03 

21  00 

$4  50 
11  50 

3, 148  59 

•••••••••••• 

1,189  15 
143  73 
100  00 

3, 148  59 

122  73 

550  00 
2, 638  25 

123  00 

673  00 

100  00 

2,  638  25 

25  50 

« 

100  00 

839  01 

3  55  '             129  05 

3, 525  00 
2, 674  61 

4,600  00 

4,364  01 

273  52 

273  52 

187  50 

2,862  11 

89  80 
120  00 

17  95 

20  00 

247  25 

4.600  00 

2,934  78 



240  00 

120  00 
407  00 

360  00 
407  00 

2,934  78 

^_ 

4,203  82 
666  13 

13  75 

401  65 

4,809  95 

'  2, 53532* 
2  955  58 

i79  70 

100  00 
154  00 

279  70 

Rl  00 

5, 574  90 

169  50 

62  50 
420  00 

10  25 

2, 847  80  !          120  00 

1 

1 

806  25 

2.967  80 

"i,  834  67 

900  00 

242  90 

242  90 

2,734  67 

1,275  00 
2,659  20 

2,000  00 

5, 975  80 

90  80 

1 

203  50 

22  50 

119  74 

340  70 

25  00 

456  00 

6,160  20 

66  55 

66  55 

6.095  54 

1,668  06 

100  35 

15  00 

35  00 

150  35 

• 

i,  668  06 

1,400  00 

4,266  87 
136  00 

20  00 



803  00 

5  00 

5  70 

490  70 

5,  802  87 

2, 725  24 
3, 300  59 

40  38 

6,025  83 

. 

the  Indians,  and  not  fh>m  current  appropriations,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  this  stat 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Statement  of  duthuraements  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the 


Heads  of  appropriations. 


OBJECTS  AKD 


Fulfilling  treaty  with— 

Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches 

Cneyennes  and  Arapahoes 

Chickasaws 

Chippewas,  Bois  Fort  band 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississinpi 

Chippewas,  Pillager,  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands  . . 

Choctaws 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 

Creeks 

Crows 

lowas 

Kansas 

Kickapoos 

Miamies  of  Eel  River 

Miamies  of  Kansas 

Oinahas 

Osages 

Otoes  and  Missourias 

Pawnees 

Poncas 

Pott.t  watomies 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 

Quapaws 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri 

Seminoles 

Senecas 

Senecas  of  New  York 

Shawnees 

Shawuees,  Eastern 

Shoshones  

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Sisseton    and  Wahpcton,  and   Saotee  Sioux  of  Lake 

Traverse  and  Devil's  Lake 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe 

Winnebagoes 

Support  of  (treaty)— 

Apaches,  Kio'waa,  and  Comanches,  1883 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  1883 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  1883 

Chippewas,  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands, 

1883 

Crows,  1883 

Klfluiaths  and  Modocs,  1883 

Molels,  1883 

Nez  Perc68, 1883 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  1883 

Pawnees,  1883 

Poncas,  1883 

Quapaws,  1883 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  1883 

Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  1A83 

Sioux    of    different    trilws,  including  Santee  Sioux  of 

Nebraska,  1883 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  1883  

Utahs,  Tabeqnacho  band,  1883  

Ut«8,  confederated  bands,  1883    

Paj-ment  to  Flatheads  removed  to  Jccko  Rcsti-vation, 

Montana  (reimbursable),  1883 

Support  of  (gratuity)— 

Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches, 

and  Wichitas,  1883 


a 
es 


O 

s 


DoUan. 
30,000 
20,000 

3,000 
14,100 
21,000 
22,666 
30,032 
10,000 
69.968 
30,000 

2,875 
10,000 

4,679 

1,100 

1,768 
20,000 
18,450 

9,000 
30,000 

8,000 

20,647 

400 

1,000 
51,000 

7,870 
28,500 

3,690 
11,902 

5,000 

1,030 
11,000 

4,500 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
66 
89 
00 
40 
00 
00 
00 
05 
00 
29 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
65 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 


80,000  00 
25, 000  00 
44, 162  47 

22, 700  00 

20,600  00 

4,000  00 

2,500  00 

77,000  00 

6,100  00 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

53,000  00 

17,500  00 

32,500  00 

1,060  00 

200  00 

29.437  00 

1,  932,  300  00 

50,000  00 

720  00 

73, 020  00 

5,000  00 


350,  000  00 


i 

8 

o 

^s 

0  . 

z 

II 

1- 

-^  o. 

cr: 

1*^ 

a  S 

fl  a 

^  « 

^* 

o 

=3 

a 

1 

m 

S 

• 

DoUar». 

DoUan. 

189  35 

575  70 

489  32 

t 

8  82 

i:)0  81 

«  •  «^  ••••■■• 

61  69 

12  30  ' 



268  79 

236  47 

436  50 

380  08 

52  39 

635  05 

58  07 

■ 



626  50 

616  17 
387  72 

120  2i^ 

293  78 

245  62  ! 

•*•*•••••*•" 

140  94 

756  13 

10, 625  01 

2,654  65 
40  70 

142  10 

435  58 
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Indian  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  188:^. 


PURPOSES  FOK  WHICH  THE  APPR0PU1ATI0NS  HAVE  HEEN  KXPRNDEU. 


1 

•3 


DoUart. 
19, 452  91 
11, 095  82 


4,369  53 
6,794  54 


439  58 

1,269  88 

273  17 


2,  n\  32 


2, 125  09 

12,341  89 

4,411  37 


711  46 


3. 689  (»7 
a,  500  00 

23.929  36 

10,  629  3 ) 

6,  737  57 

15,000  00 
U.  00<»  no 


P. 
a 

9 
ao 

9 

a 
S 

'x 

s 


DoUam. 

2. 5«3  58 
680  75 


If 

5® 


3,825  15 
1,302  23 


Dollart. 
5,  035  05 
1, 264  57 


2.® 

it 

1  = 

IS 

X  3 

M 


Doltorf. 


8.319  42 
133  77 
200  00 
584  58 


126  80 

523*  i-i 


62  66 
115  20 
587  41 
392  50 


513  78 


2,071  76 
664  50 


2, 308  36 


608  38 

1,  557  11 

2,062  07 

67  50 


40  00 
32*28 


405  81 


(5  00 


3,404  63 
16, 837  48 


24  25 
685  72 


14.  930  76 
1,941  33 
3. 082  56 


I 


o 

3 


«M  a 

o  s 

a  a 


Dollar  X. 


2,  OCO  00 

X  000  00 

."{.  .51 K)  (10 

10.  :i»2  m 

10,315  OU 

22,  532  89 


on,  n68  40 


466  67 
3, 842  50 


1, 100  00 
213  52 


15,000  00 
14,' 943*  24 


19, 799  (»6 
400  00 


44,535  20 
6,360  75 

28,500  00 
2,  775  00 

11.747  30 

5,000  00 

468  45 


4,000  00 


ee  8 

—  tf 

Z  -4. 


Dllatt. 


I. -ion  00 

1,779  5a 


1,  566  42 
600  00 


2,  212  22 
3,' 520  68 


720  OO 
3.*  973  56 


600  00 


166  68 
1,873  18 


4,341  53 
2,  790  00 
2,091  58 

5,503  41 
.'.,  818  10 


61. ">  r.O 


16.673  91 

51,  513  2a 

1,244  16 
220  06 

5  577  66 

2,030  20 



3.  525  00 

2,233  16 

7,992  59 

27, 306  81 

1,  206  00 

73  06 

1,064  87 

4  75 

2. 725  24 

5  314  67 

2, 165  53 

21,232  20 

3.  874  60 

*.     .           166  68 

11,222  64 

970  00 
119.730  03 

6, 921  02 

217,991  12 

1, 304.  031  61 
47, 822  30 

49,931  59 

46,042  44 

124  42 

066  13 

19, 645  23 

36.354  75 

3.919  01 

- 

j     10,734  79 

5, 000  00  

82  05 

340,  476  10 

2,617  74 

'     1,174  30 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  dinbureementa  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian 


Heads  of  appropriations. 


OBJBCTS    AKU     PURP06Ka 


g 

c 

9 


o  >i 

«  p. 


p. 

GO 


Fulfilling  treaty  with — 

Apai-hes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanclies. 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

Chickasawa 

Chippewaa,  Boia  Fort  band 

Chippewaa  of  the  Misaiaaippi 

Chippewaa,    Pillaf^er,    and    Lake 

bauda  

Choctawa 

Choctawa  and  Chickaaawa 

Creeka 


Dollar 9. 


Winnebagoahiah 


Cn>w8 

lowaa 

Kanaaa  

Kiekapooa - . 

Miamies  of  Eel  River 

Mianiiea  of  ELanaas 

Oniahaa 

Oaagea  

Otova  and  Miaaouriaa 

Pawneea 

Poncaa    

Pottawatoniiea 

Pottawatomiea  of  Huron 

QnapawH   

Sacs  and  Foxoa  of  the  Misaiaaippi 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri    

St'minoles 

S^necaa  

Senecaa  of  New  York 

Shawneoa 

Shawnees,  Eaat^'m 

SlioshoueA  ..         

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Sisseton  and  Wabpeton.  and  Santee  Sioux  of  Lake 
Traverse  and  Devil's  Lake . . 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe 

Winnebagoea    

Support  of  (treaty) — 

Apaches,  Kiowaa,  and  Comanchea,  1883  

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoea,  1883 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  1883 

Chippewas,    Pillager    and     Lake    Winnebagoahiah 
bands,  1883 

Crows.l8h3 

Khiniathfl  andModoca,  1883 

Molds,  1883  

Xez  Perc6s,1883 

Northern  C hey ennes  and  Ai apahoes,  1883. 

Pawnees.  1-83 

Poneas,  1883 

Quapaws,  1883 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  1883 

SUo^honHs  and  Bauuacks,  1883 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including  Santee  Sioux  of 
Nebraaka,  1883 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  1883        

Utaha,  Tabequache  band,  1883 

Utes,  confederatc'd  bands.  1883  .- 

Payment  to Flatheads  removed  to  Jocko  Reservation, 

Montana  (reimbursable),  1883 

Support  of  (gratuity) — 

Ar.npahoes.  Cheyennes.    Apaches,    Kiowas,  Coman- 
chea, and  Wichitas,  188J 


DoUart. 
2, 295  16 


275  00 


540  00 


4,686  33 


139  25 


944  76 

609  16 

2,168  80 


92  50 


1,554  22 

4,115  71 

3,450  96 

83  46 


142  88 


175  00 


960  00 

1,631  87 

303  61 


68  34 


323  90 


90  00 


617  95 


101  50 


2. 959  51 


55  86 


9, 181  63 

679  27 

3,611  85 


3,941  67 

1.354  96 

1,485  02 
130  00 

2,995  33 
648  89 
211  88 

9,539  80 


200  00 
1,402  12 

46, 674  22 


379  35 


69  00 


i2  §-2 

ills 

P.9  P-P 


43  6Dh 


o 
H 


DoUart. 
"3,86354 


91  39 


449  00 

1,670  87 

274  00 


3, 273  01 


240  00 


354  16 


60  00 


120  90 


123  89 


7.459  89 
2,  139  58 
2,170  95 

1,630  50 
690  00 


298  00 


135  00 


285  00 
1.681  07 
3.160  23 


218  00 

61, 395  05 
644  75 


6  66 


4, 162  79 


^  Of  this  balance  $14,901.79  is  held  for  WixinebagoM 
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Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883 — Continued. 


FOB  WHICH  THB  APPKOPRIATIOXS  HA\'E  HEKN  EXPENDED. 

Incidental    expenses 
of  agencies. 

• 

OD 
P 

a 

M 

a 

s 

a 
2 

■ 
Dollars. 

Stock  for  Indians. 

A^icnltnral  improve- 
ments. 

• 

1 

o 

OD 

.a 
Dollars. 

Dollars. 
-- 

Dollars. 

DoUarti. 

.     '                 .        1  . 

I 

j                                   ; 

8  00 

m 

'<                                  1 

i 

1 

""■"  •-»---  •--- 

...... ..........|    ............ 



•' 

i • 

......|. ......... 

10  00 

ioo  00 


106  70 


.  .  •  •   •  v^ 


348  23 


633  50 
233  92 


198  88 
395  05 


65  00 

•••••••..•.•..    ••••••.••.{••••»••....•••••    ..••.••,...•.• 

' 

::::::::::::::  ::::;:::'  :::::::::::;::::!:::.:::::::::: 

1 

.'..'......, ..........  "-.-"-" 

189  07 

2. 811  30          60  00              46, 132  45 
40  97    

679  50 

6, 304  40 
179  60 

1 

::;::::::::;::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::::::::::: 

t 

a 
? 


^  s 

K  P. 

V  O 

5  ^ 
a  «8 

Hi 

3 

o 
H 


Dollars. 
29,  881  75 
20.000  00 
3,000  00 
13,  505  30 
19,392  00 

21,484  65 

22,  532  89 

4,  686  33 

69,968  40 

8.  382  08 

2.610  67 

9,758  54 

4. 442  30 

1,100  00 

1,767  7* 

15.638  69 

18,  450  96 

9.000  00 

29,  943  24 

6,  996  40 
20,  640  56 

400  00 

1,  000  00 
50.  436  53 

7,  866  30 
28.  500  00 

3,  690  00 
11,747  30 

5,000  00 

659  38 

10,  880  18 

3,  500  00 

78.  880  72 
18,801  12 
22,717  54 

22. 133  91 

20.598  10 

3,941  67 

2,  267  96 
76.  739  CO 

6,  040  26 

2.  995  33 

3.  5(j0  00 
39,  86H  46 
16.  GOR  60 
32, 355  06 

171  43 

200  00 

20,  733  78 

1,911,719  38 

49.  820  40 

666  13 

71,673  33 

5.000  00 


348,  581  98 


H 

» 

a 
a 

§ 

•a 

n 


Dollars. 
118  25 


594  70 
1, 608  00 

1, 182  01 
7,500  00 
5, 313  67 


21,617  92 
264  33 
241  46 
236  75 


55 

4,361  31 

5  04 


56  76 

1,003  60 

1  09 


456  77 
3  70 


155  20 


370  62 

113  82 

1,000  00 

1.119  28 

6,  000  00 

*  21,  049  88 

566  09 
1  90 

58  ,33 

232  04 
260  40 

59  74 
4  67 

*'i3,066  54 
891  40 
144  94 

888  57 


8,514  15 
14,  276  22 

53  87 
1, 346  67 

1.418  02 


in  Wiaoonsin  as  required  by  act  of  Congreaft. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  disbursements  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Indiai 


OIUBCTB  AND  rUKPOftX 


Heads  of  appropriatit.nfl. 


Support  of  (gratuity) — 

Ariiliuues,    (tro.s   Veij ties,  and  Man- 
do  dh.  U  83  

A  ssiuaboiuea  in  Montana,  1883 

lilackfeet,  Blooda,  and  Picgaus.  1883  ... 

Cliippewaa  of  Lake  Supeiior,  1883    

Chippi-waa  of  Red  Lake  and  Pembina, 
1883 

Cbippewas  on  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion. 1883 

Confcdeiated  tril  ea  and  band8  in  Mid- 
dle Orej;on,  lt^83 

D'Wainish  and  other  ullicd   triles  !n 
Washington,  1883  

Flat  headu  and  other  coufedeiatcd  tribes, 
18*3    

Groa  Ventres  in  Montana,  1883 

Jio4iril1a  and  Mescalero  Apache*,  in- 
cluding removal  of  Mescalei  oh,  18rf3  . . 

Kanaan  ludinuB,  1883 

KickapooN.  1883 

Makaha,  1883  

MenoDiOneea,  1883 

Modooa  in  Indian  Territory,  1883 

Moquis  PuebloH,  1883    

Navaioea.  1883    

Nea  Perc-6H  of  Jo8<>ph'8  band,  1883 

Puebloaof  New  Mexico,  1883 

QuinaielU  and  Quillehutea,  1883 

onoBhouea  in  Wyoming,  1883 

SKlallama,  1883 

Toukawaa  at  Fort  Griffin,  1883 

Walla- Walla,    Cayuae,    and   UmatUla 
tribea,  1883 

Wichitas  and  other  atHliated  bnnda,  1883 

Takamaa  and  other  Indiana,  1883 

Indiana  of  Central  Supenntendcncy,  1883 

Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  1883. . 

Indians  at  Fort  Peck  Resei-vation,  1883 

Indians  <  f  Klamath  Agnncy.  1883 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1883 

Indians  of  ^an  Carlos  Reaervation,  1883. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  aer\-ice  in— 

Arizona,  188:j 

California,  1883 

Colorado,  1 883 

Dakota,  1p83 

Idaho,  1883 

Montana,  1883 

Nevada.  18-3    

New  Mexico,  1883 

Oregon.  1H83 , 

Utah,  1883 

Washington,  1883 

Wyoming,  1883 

Pay  ot^ 

Indian  agents,  1883 

Intcrprctei-s,  1883 

Indian  inspect^irs.  1 883 

School  insfiector,  1883 

Police.1883 

Additional  beef,  Indian  service,  1883 

Buildings  at  agencies,  &c.,  1883    

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1883  ... 
Support  of  schools  not  otherwise  provided 

fi>r,1883 

Snpj>ort  of  Indian  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  U83 


it 


-A 

a 
a 

a 
< 


DoUart. 

40,000  00 
15,  (HK)  00 
35.  UoO  00 
IS.  000  00 

18,  000  00 

10, 000  00 

8,  000  00 

10,000  00 

13,000  (0 
2<»,  OUO  to 


40. 
5, 
8, 
«. 
7, 
5, 
2. 

•>, 
20, 

7, 
5. 
18, 
6, 
3, 

10, 
16, 
26, 
18. 
22, 
75. 

♦*. 
21, 
75, 


2'''^ 


24, 

32, 
1, 

10. 
1, 
5, 

13. 

1. 
24. 
12. 
18. 

2, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 

000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 

000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
01 0  00 


90,500  00 
20,000  00 
15,000  00 
3,000  00 
82,000  00 
200,000  00 
25,  000  00 
38,500  00 

150,000  00 
68,500  00 


• 

a 

a 
a 

•3 

a 

•^ 

o 

>> 

« 

• 

a 

9 
CaC 

s 

O 

a' 

& 

2 

1 

2 
a 

o 
DoUart. 

.s 

a   . 

ee  fi) 
c  - 

1* 

1 

Dollar: 

DoUart. 

Dollar: 
21  83 



16  25 

40  00 

i 

'                                    1 

i 

1 
1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

'.'.'.'..'.'.. 

...    

16  70 

>•■>•<•••      • 

... 

< 

101  00 



• 

54  80 

162  00 



92  65 

■    •    •          ■     ■    a 

40  00 

. . 

.    •    •          •    •    • 

3  50 

83,030  09 


7,290  05 


18. 306  24 


20,471  03 
12  13 
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101  WmCH  THB  APPROPBIATIOKB  HAVK  BKBX  BXPKKDED. 


1 

1 

1= 

s« 


I>oOaf«. 


800  01 
12  24' 
88  53 
96  36 

107  87 

173  13 

183  88 

227  52 

168  8« 
252  U 

92  40| 

843  65: 

30  44 

167  oo; 

831  06 

70  76 

188  83 

131  03 

370  15; 

64  98 

73  341 

144  00 

140  50 


352  00 
495  95 
265  88; 
566  60' 
78  03 
186  91, 
248  38 
148  92! 
807  84 

549  5o! 
513  23 


109  31' 


mi 

I 


JDoOort. 


9, 144  19 
2,958  82 
4,980  55 
2,952  66 

5,243  43 


s 
I 


{A 


'S'2' 


1 


252  22 

546  24 

1, 479  59 
3,872  65 

11,669  79; 
401  05' 


775  1 
840  32 
596  95 


2,987  38 


DoUart. 

18, 930  55 

8. 141  64 
20, 410  38 

2, 427  17 

4,590  11 

1,298  84 

82  00 

698  66 

2. 127  76 
9,595  40 

10, 900  47 
956  70 

3. 142  50 
119  75 
636  15 
762  51 


DoUart. 


DoOan. 


536  71 
275  80 
558  80 


780  00 
7,189  77 
4,059  76 


146  461 

8, 015  34 

141  83 

217  97 

15,930  80 

330  65 

8,000  00 


588  68 
14, 796  73 

399  30 

2,943  16 

15,694  07 

1,476  90 
8,892  90 


1,192  33 
17,265  94 
42,797  89 

1,300  00 

10, 630  46 

214,740  84 

10.295  41 
6,748  07 


1,088  60 


8,985  86 


1. 911  35 
1,231  05 
2,008  28 
6. 197  81 

2,262  42 

3,896  54 

2,180  71 

885  62^ 

2,570  17 
1, 995  70| 

4, 612  06 
350  83 
187  50 

1, 162  is; 

806  71 
754  48 


DoOar: 


1, 836  07 
1,377  29 
881  96 
814  28 
1, 570  51 
1,384  81 


8, 074  10 
5,738  04 
6. 492  52 
2,199  71 
1, 877  50 
6,233  64 
2,280  91 
1, 772  21 
10, 851  30 

2, 613  78 

5,090  88 

27  00 

1, 959  82 


8  85 


2,449  70 

1, 178  75 


10  23 
250 


DoOart. 


5.623  36^ 
2, 260  00 
6i  149  17 
4,966  8r 

2,930  oa* 

3, 425  OO- 

2, 934  78 

2,659  29' 

8,225  36*' 
3,7Q5«a 

7,148  94 

^  58 

1,775  00 

900  00 

1,668  06 

880  00 

575  00 

1,633  24 

1,881  02 

3,148  59 

1,884  67 


1,275  00 


4,600  0* 
2,027  50* 
5,975  80^ 
4,626  6* 


6,266  83 
840  00 
3,061  80« 
7,482  73 

5,212  84 

8,206  82 

619  00 

1,092  40 


5,292  91 


m23, 
124  96 
437  37. 


2,115  97 
2,602  73 
28 


8,402  99 

4,060  97 

495  43 


5, 652  15 

1,835  42 

1,822  50 

106  80 


1  00 
8*60 


5,812  86 
2,955  58 
4,847  80 


175, 671  84 


23  23 


4,294  17 


6,562  28/ 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  dUbureemmite  made  from  the  appropriatUme  for  ike  Induui 


OBJECn   AHO   PUBFOeiS   FOI 


Heads  of  appropriations. 


s 

II 

is 


Support  of  (gratuity)—  DoUan. 

Arickareos,  Gros  Ventrea,  and  Man-  ' 

dans,  1883 i 

Assinaboinefl  in  Montana,  1883 

Blackft^et,  Bloods,  and  Piogans,  1883 ....  I 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  1883 

Chippewas  of  Red  Lake,  and  Pembina, 

Chippewas  on  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, 1883  

Confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  Mid- 
dleOresron,  1883 

D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes  in 
Washington.  1883  

Flatheads  and  other  confederated  tribes, 
1883 

Gros  Ventres  in  Montana,  1883 

JicariUa  and  Mescalero  Apaches,  in- 
cluding removal  of  Mescaleros,  1883..     105  00 

Kansas  Indians,  1883 

Kickapoos,  1883 [ 

Makahs,  1883 | 

Mcnomonees,  1883 i 

Modocs  in  Indian  Territory.  1883 j 

M oquis  Pueblos,  1883 1 

^ava  joes,  1883 i      82  61 

!Nez  Percys  of  Joseph's  band,  1883 


1 


p. 

a 

00 


a 


pug  0't9 

H 


I 


I 

I 


1 


DoUan.  i  DoUart. 


DoUart. 


1. 145  08 
300  00 

1,464  70 
847  65 


64  00     1, 676  07 


10  00 


579  80 
1, 117  52 


680  55 

90  00 

214  53 

139  40 

864  34 

1,456  05 

995  00 

464  57 

1, 608  59 
270  00 

66  00 

1,288  50 

769  50 

1. 410  00 

1, 401  98 


ii 

M  eg 

II 


5 


DoUart. 


I 

a 

H 

9  9 

a 
_  ® 

S 

9 


11  80 


119  74 


1  00 


209  78 


Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  1883 

Quinaielts  and  Quillehutes,  1883 

Snoshouesin  Wyoming,  1883 

S'Klallams,  1883'. 

Tonka  was  at  Fort  Griffin,  1883 

Walla-Walla,    Cayuso,    and   Umatilla 
tribes.  1883 

Wichitas  and  other  affiliated  bands,  1883 

Yakamas  and  other  Indians,  1883 . . 

Indians  of  Central  Superintendency,1883     294  50 

Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  1883. 

Indians  at  Fort.  Peck  Reservation,  1883 

Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1883 

Indiana  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1883 

Indians  of  San  Carlos  Reservation,  1883 
Incidentul  expeuMca  Indian  service  in — 

Arizona,  1883 

California,  1883   

Colorado,  1883 

Dakota,  188;j 

Idaho.  1883  

Montana,  1H83  

Nevada,  188:} 

New  Mexico,  1883 

Ort^gon,  1883  

Utah,  1883  

Washington.  1SS3 

Wyoming,  1883 

Pay  of — 

Indian  agentM,  1883  

IntorpivttTH.  188:{         

Indian  inspectors,  1881 

School  insptctur,  1883 

Police.  1883  

Additi<mal  beof.  Indian  service,  1883 

BuildiiiCH  at  ay:«'ncirs,  Ace,  188^1 

ContingtMwirs.  Indian  Dopaitmont,  1883 1,019  29 

Support  of  McliooU  not  otherwise  provided  ! 

for.  1883 \ 

Support  of  Judian  school,  Carlisle,  Pa,  1883  i 


263  82 
1,733  30 
1, 870  73 

380  68 
31  10 

066  87 


10  00: 

1, 082  53 

934  40 


1, 059  37 

543  70 

5,985  50 

2,814  84 


880  00 
'9071^9 


20  00 
191  25 


1,050  41 

266  39 

90  72 

155  23 

770  69 
1, 743  51 


2,037  21 

1, 187  46 

545  00 

874  00 


187  50 

84  00 

142  50 


48  90 

8  80 

100  10 

86  84 


757  75 
17,828  33 

881  90 
579  00 


1,008  99 

22  59 

7, 706  28 


4, 246  27 

10  00 

55  00 

209  33 


2,619  74 


622  25 
262  95; 

70  15 
1,028  25; 
466  60, 
269  05 
856  97| 
724  37j 
657  47 
628  10 
800  65! 

57  73 


DoOan. 
117  66 


177  00 

123  00 

44  50 


90  SO 


100  00 


224  07 


824  33 


129  30 


103  32^ 


400  OOi 

100  00' 

450  28! 
512  60j 

377  60 
574  94 
464  85j 
314  21 
173  15 
432  75 
550  28 

61  47 
343  25 
147  75 
417  13 

25  50 


349  50     1,317  16     7,518  953,648  42     2,291  67 


148. 106  49, 
68,500  00: 
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WmCH  THX  APTBOPBIATIOlfS  HAVK  BEKX    EXPEKDED. 


xMIon. 


DoUart. 


Dollar: 


i 

li 


DoOart. 
96  00 


0 


8 


Dollar*. 
726  00 


400  00 
800  00 


2,409  90 


434  34 


8,465  50 


1,000  00 


'8,820  58 


13.262  00 
2.  861  41 


1,500  00 
286  17 


8  00 


330  48 


S 

e 


DoUart. 
597  41 


28  00         1,959  15. 


325  00 


116  00 
208  96 
462  14 


2  04 


4,923  85 

233  45 

2,306  33! 


82  75 


100  00 


41  14 
62  65 
39  00 


110  00 
64 


a 

'So 

t 

0  ST 


11 


I 


DoUart. 

38, 703  47 
15, 000  00 
34,356  23 
17, 804  92; 

17,873  I4I 

9,804  06 

7,767  71 

6, 465  70, 

11,230  37 
19, 914  60 

34,999  94 
5,000  00 
5.904  94 
5. 113  84 
6.201  80 
4. 981  40 
1,860  00 
4,849  33 

19. 798  78 
5,944  22 
4.246  65 

17,951  71 
5,907  96 
3, 000  00 

9,^  77 
15.  994  96 
24. 936  42 
13,  075  90i 
20. 409  95; 
72. 605  91; 
5.434  98! 
20,  917  25 
273,632  09 


22.800  87 

31, 873  43 

1, 181  00; 

9,  030  56 

661  05, 

3,  330  10 

13, 000  00  . 

785  84 

21.  578  15; 

11,  963  09 

17,  323  38 

198  53! 

I 

83,  030  09 

18,306  24 

13,  262  00 

2,861  41 

76,  820  58, 

175,  571  84 

20.471  03 

36,  314  00; 

148, 106  49' 
68, 500  00\ 


DoUart. 

699  12 

3i8*77 

195  08 

126  86 

79  94 

23  33 

8,072  16 

1,769  63 
85  40 

5,000  06 

*"'*2,*095  06 
886  16 
798  20 

18  60 
140  00 
150  67 
201  22 
1,566  78 
75»85 

48  20 


5  23 

5  04 

1,063  68 

25 

1,356  60 

87  76 

565  02 

"i,*867  ii 

1, 199  18 

26  57 

319  00 

928  30 

276  30 

1,630  90 


214  16 

2,311  85 

536  91 

675  98 

1, 801  47 

7. 469  91 
1, 693  76 
1,738  00 
138  59 
5, 179  42 
24.428  16 
4.  528  97 
2, 186  00 

1,  893  51 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Statement  of  diaburBemeuts  made  from  the  oppropriaHonB  for  the  Indian 


Heads  of  appropriatioDs. 


Sapport  of  Indian  achool.  Forest  Grove,  Oree..  1883 

Indian  chUdren  at  Hampton  School,  Vir^in^,  1883 

Indian  children  at  schools  in  States,  1883 

Indian  children  at  schools  and  in  private  funHies,  1883 

School  building,  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Beserration, 
Indian  Territory 

School  boilding  and  support  of  school  for  Indians  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory   

School  bnildine  and  support  of  school  for  Indians  of  Sioux  Be- 
serration in  Dakota 

Telejpraphing  and  purchase  of  Indian  supplies,  1883 

Transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  1883 

TraTellng  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors,  1883 

TrarelinK  expenses  of  Indian  scnool  inspector,  1883 

Vaccination  of  Indians,  1883 

Sinenses  of  Indian  commissioners,  1883 ■,. 


9: 


o 
6 


DoUart, 
30,000  00 
18^700  00 
17,000  00 

150,000  00 

5,000  00 

25,000  00 

25.000  00 

40,000  00 

295,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

800  00 

4,700  00 


OBJBCTBAarD  PUR- 


I 

e 
a 
o 
53 
« 
P 


IMlart. 


740  75 


I? 
H 

is 

u 


I>oUar». 


274. 032  01 


*  These  unexpended  balances  wiD  be  required  to  meet  outstanding^ 
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Department  jor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883 — Continaed. 


rOSIS  FOB  WHICH  THB  AFPROPRIATIONB  HAVE  BEKN   EXPRHDBD. 

Total  amonht  expended  fh>m 
each  appropriation. 

<  m 

% 

■  o  « 

Advertising  expenses 
and  telegraphing. 

• 

1 
1 

p. 

Pa7  and  expenses  of 
Indian     inspectors, 
incloding    Indian 
school  inspector. 

Expenses  of  Indian 
commissioners. 

i 

§ 

1 

a 

! 

i 

s 

DoOan. 

DoOart. 

2>oaafv. 
23,520  20 
15, 007  16 
8, 570  24 
57,643  76 

5,000  00 

8,026  00 

510  50 

DoUan. 

DoOart, 

DoOart. 

DoOart. 
23,520  20 
15^007  16 
8,570  24 
57, 643  76 

5,000  00 

8,026  00 

510  50 

80,313  11 

274,032  01 

4,270  53 

1,500  00 

740  75 

4,625  05 

DoOart. 
6,470  80 
702  84 

8,420  76 
*80,803  07 

2,462  27 

*16, 074  00 

*24,480  50 
686  80 

25,161 12 

14, 151  00 

20,067  00 
1,15102 

4,270  53 
1,500  00 

56045 

• 

« 

60  25 

. 

4,625  05 

.••••••••^•a 

74  05 

iadebtedness  and  to  pay  for  school  buildings  now  in  process  of  erection. 


278  REPORT.   OP  THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE    INTERIOR. 


AGGREGATE  OF  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

Pay  of  Indian  agents $83,  ( 

Pay  of  special  agents 7,S 

Pay  of  interpreters 18,5 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs 34, 1 

Vaccination  of  Indians 7 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 15,^ 

Annuity  goods 534,2 

Subsistence  supplies 2, 473,( 

Agricultural  and  miscellaneous  supplies 272,£ 

Exx>enBes  of  transportation  and  storage 323,  £ 

Purchase  and  inspection  of  annuity  j^oods  and  supplies 25,  ] 

Advertising  expenses  and  telegrapning 14,1 

Payments  of  annuities  in  money 294,^ 

Pay  of  regular  employ^  at  agencies 265,6 

Pay  of  temporary  employ^  at  agencies 7,£ 

Support  of  schools 482,2 

To  promote  civilization  among  Indians  generally,  including  Indian 

labor 145,1 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  agents 13,4 

Traveling  expenses  of  special  agents 3,( 

Incidental  expenses  of  agencies 13,S 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  scouts,  and  equipment 83,  S 

Presents  to  Indians 

Stock  for  Indians 51,  S 

Pay  and  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors,  including  Indian  school  inspect- 
or   21,S 

Expenses  of  Indian  commissioners 4,( 

Agricultural  improvements i 

Misoellaneous 4,  ( 

In  hands  of  agents* 20,  ( 

Total  amount  expended 5,196,^ 

Balance  unexpended  t 366,^ 

*Thli  amount  in  hands  of  agents  was  donbtless  disbursed  before  the  date  of  this  statement,  I 
acoonnts  representine  the  disborsemente  have  not  vet  reached  this  oflBoe. 

t  A  large  portion  of  this  balance  will  be  reqnirea  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  on  account 
flaoal  year  ending  June  80,  1883 ;  claims  on  account  of  which  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  FROM  DECEMBER  12,  1882,  TO  AUGUST  15,  1883,  ES- 
TABLISHING, RESTORING,  OR   DEFINING  EXISTING  INDIAN  RESERVA- 

TIONS. 

ARIZONA. 

Gila  Bend  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  December  12,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  followiDg  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
viz,  township  5  south,  range  5  west,  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  excepting  sec- 
tion 18  thereof,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Papago  and  other  Indians  now  settled 
there,  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Seotetary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


ffualpai  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  January  4,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  situated  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside  and  reserved  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  theHualpai  Indians,  namely:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Colorado 
River  5  miles  eastward  of  Tinnakah  Spi  ing ;  thence  south  20  miles  to  crest  of  high 
mesa;  thence  south  40^  east  25  miles  to  a  point  of  Music  Mountains;  thence  east  15 
miles,  thence  north  50^  east  35  miles ;  thence  north  30  miles  to  the  Colorado  River; 
thence  along  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  southern  boundary  being  at 
least  2  miles  south  of  Peach  Spring,  and  the  eastern  boundary  at  least  2  miles  east  of 
Pine  Spring.    All  bearings  and  distances  being  approximate. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Moqui  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  16,  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  iu  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  lying  and 
being  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  on  the  one  hundred 
and  tenth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  at  a  point  36^  30'  north,  thence  due 
west  to  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  degree  of  longitude  west,  thence  due  south  to 
ft  point  of  longitude  35^  30'  north,  thence  due  east  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  de- 
Rree  of  longitude,  and  thence  due  north  to  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  Moqui  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to 
wttle  thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Yuma  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  July  6,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory 
oi  Arizona,  viz,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River,  oppottite 
the  month  of  the  Gila  River,  thence  up  the  channel  of  the  Gila  River  to  the  range 
line  (when  extended)  between  ranges  19  and  20  west  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  me- 
ndian,  thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  the  first  standard  parallel  south,  thence 
^<^t  on  said  parallel  to  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River,  thence  down  the  channel 
oi  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from 
wttlement  and  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Yuma  and  such  other  Indians 
Mthe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon:  Provided,  Kovcxer,  TVvwt 
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any  tract  or  tracts  included  within  the  above- described  boundaries  to  which  valii 
rignts  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  excluded  fron 
the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

CAl  IFORNIA. 

Mission  Indian  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  February  5,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lauds  situate  in  California,  viz,  the  south 
east  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  an< 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  12  south,  rancri 
2  east  of  San  Bernardino  meridian,  being  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domaii 
for  the  Mission  Indians  by  Executive  order  of  December  27,  1875,  be,  and  the  sam< 
are  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Executive  Mansion,  June  19,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  followiug-desciibed  lands  situate  in  the  State  of  Call 
fomia,  San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian, viz :  Section  28,  the  northeast  quarter  of  th< 
northeast  quarter,  and  lots  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  5  of  section  31 ;  the  north  half,  the  soutbeasi 
quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  lots  1  and  2  of  sectioi 
32,  and  the  north  half  of  section  33,  township  4  sonth,  range  1  east;  section  2;  thi 
south  half  of  section  3,  the  fractional  south  half  of  section  4,  the  fractional  nortl 
half  of  section  10,  and  tne  fractional  northeast  quarter  of  section  9,  township  5  south 
range  1  east ;  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  and  the  southwesi 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  9,  township  12  south,  range  2  east,  anc 
sections  10,  11,  14,  15.  22,  2ii^  28,  and  33,  township  14  south,  range  2  east,  be,  and  th< 
same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  State  of  California :  Pravidedj  That  this  with- 
drawal shall  not  affect  any  existing  valid  rights  of  any  party. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


DAKOTA. 

Turtle  Mountain  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  December  21,  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
viz:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  international  boundary  where  the  tenth  guide  meri- 
dian west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian  (being  the  range  line  between  ranees  73  and 
74  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian)  will,  when  extended,  intersect  said  interna- 
tional boundary  ;  thence  sonth  on  the  tenth  guide  meridian  to  the  southeast  comei 
of  township  161  north,  range  74  west ;  thence  east  on  the  15th  standard  parallel  north, 
to  the  nortneast  corner  of  township  ICO  north,  range  74  west;  thence  south  on  the 
tenth  guide  meridian  west  to  the  southeast  corner  of  township  159  north,  range  74 
west;  thence  east  on  the  line  between  townships  158  and  15^  north  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  township  159  north,  range  70  west ;  thence  north  with  the  line  between  ranges 
69  and  70  west  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  160  north,  range  70  west ;  thenc€ 
west  on  the  fifteenth  standard  parallel  north  to  the  southeast  corner  of  township  161 
north,  range  70  west ;  thence  north  on  the  line  between  ranges  69  and  70  west  to  the 
international  boundary  ;  thence  west  on  the  international  boundary  to  the  place  oi 
beginning,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set 
apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas  and  such 
other  Indians  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  tc 
settle  thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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latca  Btserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  August  15,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  follow ing-de8cribed  tract  of  country  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, viz :  Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River 
intersects  the  west  boundary  of  the  8ac  and  Fox  Reservation ;  thence  north  along 
fiaid  west  boundary  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Cimarron  River;  thence  up  said  Cimar- 
ron River  to  the  Indian  meridian ;  thence  south  along  said  Indian  meridian  to  the 
Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River;  thence  down  said  Deep  Fork  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  set  apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation 
of  the  Iowa  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to 
locate  thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Kickapoo  Beserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  August  15,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  tract  of  country  in  the  Indian 
Tenitory,  viz :  Commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation ; 
thence  north  along  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  Deep  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  River ;  thence  up  said  Deep  Fork  to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  Indian 
meridian;  thence  south  along  said  Indian  meridian  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
RiTer;  thence  down  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is, 
set  apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


MINNESOTA. 

Deer  Creek  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  June  30,  1883. 

Agreeably  to  the  provision  contained  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  first  clause  of 
Article  3  of  the  treaty  of  April  7, 18(56,  with  the  Bois  Forte  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
(14  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  765),  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  a  township  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  to  wit,  township  62  north,  range  25  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian, 
he,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  the  perpetual  use  and  occupancy  of  said 
Indians:  Provided^  however,  That  any  tract  or  tracts  embraced  within  said  township 
to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  governing 
the  disposition  or  the  public  lands,  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby 
made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


White  Earth  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  July  13,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  March  18,  1879,  withdrawing 
^m  sale  and  settlement  and  setting  apart  certain  described  lands  north  of  and  ad- 
joining the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  a  reservation  for 
Indian  purposes,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled,  the  lands  embraced  within 
**id  reservation  not  being  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  set  apart. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Mescalero  Apache  Reserve, 


Executive  Mansion,  March  24,  1883. 

In  liea  of  Execntive  order  dated  May  19,  1832,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mesoalero  Apaches,  wnicn  order  \s  ^Qt«\>^  <^ttii^c\^^ 
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it  IB  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  sach  other  Indians  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico 
bounded  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  township  12  south,  range  16  east  of  the  prin- 
cipal meridian  in  New  Mexico;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  town- 
ship 12  south,  ranges  16, 15,  14,  and  13  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  11 
south,  range  12  east ;  thence  north  along  the  east  boundary  of  said  township  to  the 
second  correction  line  south ;  thence  west  along  said  correction  lioe  12  miles ;  thence 
south  12  miles ;  thence  east  6  miles ;  thence  south  to  the  33^  of  north  latitude,  as 
established  and  marked  on  the  ground  by  First  Lieut.  L.  H.  Walker,  Fifteenth  In- 
fantry, I  J.  S.  A.,  in  compliance  with  Special  Orders  No.  100,  Series  of  1875,  Head- 
quarters District  of  New  Mexico;  thence  east  along  said  thirty-third  degree  of  north 
latitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  range  line  between  ^nges  16  and  17  east ;  thence 
north  along  said  range  line  to  place  of  l^ginning. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Zuni  Reserve, 

ExRCUTiVE  Mansion,  May  1,  1883. 

Whereas  it  is  found  that  certain  descriptions  as  to  boundaries  given  in  an  Execa- 
tive  order  issued  March  16,  1877^  setting  apart  a  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  Zuni  Pueblo  Indians,  are  not  stated  with  sufiQcient  definiteness  to  in- 
clude within  said  reservation  all  the  lands  specified  in  and  intended  to  be  covered  by 
said  Executive  order,  especially  the  Nutria  Springs  and  the  OJo  Pescado,  said  Execu- 
tive order  is  hereby  so  amended  that  the  description  of  the  tract  of  land  thereby  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  therein  named,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  mile-post  on  the  west  boundary  line 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
township  11  north,  range  18  west;  thence  east  and  north,  following  section  lines,  so 
as  to  include  sections  1,  12,  13,  14,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36,  in 
said  township ;  thence  from  the  northeast  corner  of  said  township  on  the  range  line 
between  ranges  17  and  18  west,  to  the  third  correction  line  north ;  thence  east  on 
said  correction  line  to  the  nearest  section  line  in  range  16,  from  whence  a  line  due  south 
would  include  the  Zuni  settlements  in  the  region  of  Nutria  and  Nutria  Springs  and 
the  Pescado  Springs;  thence  south  following  section  lines  to  the  township  line  be- 
tween townships  9  and  10  noi*th,  range  16  west;  thence  west  on  said  township  line  to 
the  range  line  between  ranges  16  and  17  west ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eighth  mile-post  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  said  Territory; 
thence  north  along  said  boundary  line  to  place  of  beginning. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


OREGON. 

Malheur  Reserve, 

ExECUTiVK  Mansion,  May  21,  1883, 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
except  a  tract  of  320  acres  described  in  an  Executive  order  dated  September  13, 1882, 
as  *'the  north  half  of  the  late  military  post  reserve  of  Camp  Harney,  as  established 
by  Executive  order  of  December  5,  1872,^'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  the  same  being  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
set  apart. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Columbia  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  February  23, 1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory,  lyin( 
within  tiie /biio wing-described  boundaiies,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  intersection  o 
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ihe  forty-fourth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  with  the  boondary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia;  thence  due  south  fifteen  miles; 
ihenoe  due  east  to  the  Okinakane  River ;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia ;  tnence  west  along  said  boundary 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  being  a  portion  of  the  country  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
Chief  Moses  and  his  people  by  Executive  orders  of  April  19,  1879,  and  March  6, 1880, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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Schedule  showing  the  names  of  Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States^  agencies^  tribes  occupy 

reference  to  ireatyy  law,  or  other  authority 


Name  of  reserration. 

ARIZONA  TKBBITOBY. 

Colorado  River  * 


Agency. 


Name  of  tribe  occnpying  rcBervation. 


Gila  Bend 
Gila  Kiver 


Colorado  River 


Pima 
...do 


Hnalpai 

Moqui I  Moqui  Pueblo  . 


PapMigo 


Salt  River 

Snppai 

White  Mountain. 


Pima 


....do 

Colorado  River 
San  Carlos 


Ytima 

Total 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley 


Klamath  River 

Miasion  (23  reserves) 


Round  Valley . 


Kemahwivi  (Tantawait),  Koahualla,  Kokopa,1  KohaTi, 
and  Yuma. 

Papaho  

Marikopaand  Pima 


Hwalapai 

Moqui  (Shinumo) 
Papaho  


Marikopa  and  Pima 

Snppai 

AravaiMii,  ChilionJ2;hirikahwa,  Koiotero,  Mienbre,  Mo- 

goUon,  Ifohavi,  Pinal,  Tonto,  and  Yuma- Apache. 
Yuma- Apache 


None  .., 
Mission 


Round  Valley ^  Round  Valley. 


Tule  River t  Tule  River 


Total 

COLORADO. 

Ute I  Southern  TJte. 

Total 

DAKOTA  TSBRITOBT. 


Crow  Creek Crow  Creek  and 

Lower  Brul6. 
Devil's  Lake Devil's  Lake 


PortBerthold FortBerthold  .... 

Lake  Traverse Sisseton 


Hnnsatung,  HupA,  Klamath  River,  MLskut,  Redwood, 

Saias,  Sermalton,  and  Tishtanatan. 

Klamath  River 

Cfwhuila,  Diegenes,  San  Luis  Rey,  Serraoos,  and  Teme- 

oula. 

Konkau,  Little  Lake,  Pitt  River,  Potter  Valley,  Red- 
wood, Wailakki,  and  YukL 

Kawai,  Kings  River,  Monache,  Tehon,  Tule,  and  Wi- 
chumnL 


Kapoti,  Muachi,  and  Wiminnohi  Ute 


Lower  Yanktonai  and  Minnekoi^o  Sioux. 
Cuthead,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  Sioux . . 


Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 


Old  Winnebago Crow  Creek  and 

Lower  Brul6. 
Poncat 


Sioux.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Two  Kettle  and  Yanktonai  Sioux 


Turtle  Mountain. 
Yankton 


Cheyenne  River  . . 

Crow  Creek  and 
Lower  Brul6. 

Pine  Ridge  (Red 
Cloud). 

RoseBud(Spotted 
Tail). 

Standing  Rock. . . . 


Total 


Yankton. 


IDAHO  TKRRITORT. 


CoBur  d'Altoe 
Fort  Hall 


ColviUe.. 
Fort  Hall 


Blackfeet,  Minnekoi\jo,  Sans  Arcs,  and  Two  Kettle' 

Sioux. 
Lower  Bml6  and  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux 

Northern  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne  and  Ogalalla  Sioux,  i 

Minnekoi^jo,   Ogalalla,  Upper  Brul6  and  Wahsahaah 

Sioux. 
Blackfaet,  Unkpapa,    Lower  and  Upper  Yanktonai 

Sioux. 

Chippewasof  tlie  Mississippi 

Yankton  Sioux 


Coeur  d'Aldne, Kutenay,  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Spokane ... 
Bois6  and  Brunau  Bannak  (Panaiti),  and  Shoanoni 


^PArtiyinCalifoTDiA.    fNotonroaervation.  Xl^low  inlSeXkiM^uu  ^«AMX^vc<^\^*2^^S»L^^U^^2S,p.85. 
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iug  or  helonffing  to  (he  reservatiotif  area  of  each  reservation  in  square  miles  and  acres,  and 
ftjf  which  reservations  were  establishsd. 


Ana  in  acres. 


t300.800 

22,391 
1134.400 

730.880 

2,508,800 

170,080 

4«.720 

t38.40O 

3;  828, 000 

134,400 


8,514.871 


f  80, 572 

25,000 
161,217 


tl02,118 
t48,561 


427,058 


1,094,400 


1,094,400 

:203,397 
(230, 400 

2,912,000 
{918,780 

:41fl^915 
$08,000 


121.731,368 


491,520 
:430,4O5 


27.480,785 


.,$738,000 
♦♦1,202,830 


Sooare 
miles.* 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  aathority  establishing  reserve. 


470 

35 
210 

1,142 
2,020 
lOOi 

73 

60 

8,»50 

210 


10, 179i 


Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1866,  vol.  13,  p.  559 ;  Executive  orders, 

November  22.  1873,  November  16,  1874,  and  May  15,  1876. 
Executive  order,  December  12,  1882. 
Act  of  Confrress  approved  February  28, 1859,  voL  11,  p.  401 ;  Executive  orders, 

Auf[nst  31,  1876,  January  10,  1879,  June  14,  1879,  and  May  5,  1882. 
Executive  order,  January  4, 1883. 
Executive  order.  December  16,  1882. 
Executive  order,  July  1,  1874,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  August  5,  1882, 

vol.  22,  p.  299.  4 

Executive  order.  June  14,  1879.  K 

Executive  orders,  June  8,  November  23,  1880.  and  March  31,  1882. 
Executive  orders,  November  9.  1871,  December  14,  1872,  August  5,  1873,  July 

21,  1874,  April  27,  1876,  January  26  and  March  31,  1877.       ^ 
Executive  order,  July  6,  1888.  ' 


140  1  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  8, 1864,  voL  18,  p.  39;  Executive  order, 

June  23,  1876. 
40     Executive  order,  November  16, 1855. 

251||  Executive  orders,  December  27,  1875,  May  15.  1876,  May  8,  August  25,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1877,  January  17,  1880,  March  2,  March  9, 1S81,  June  27,  July  24, 
1882,  February  5  and  June  19,  1883. 

159|  Acts  of  Congress  approved  April  8, 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39,  and  March  8,  1873,  vol. 
17,  p.  684 ;  Executive  orders,  March  30, 1870,  April  8, 1873,  May  18,  1875,  and 
July  26,  1876. 
76     Executive  orders,  January  9,  October  3,  1873,  and  August  3,  1878. 


667 


1,710 


1,710 


818 
360 

4,550 
1,485 

652 
160 


83,965 


768 
672| 


Treaties  of  October  7,  1863,  vol.  13,  p.  673,  and  March  2, 1868,  voL  15,  p.  619 ; 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  29, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  86 ;  Executive  orders, 
November  22,  1875,  August  17, 1876,  February  7, 1879,  and  August  4,  1882, 
and  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28.  1882,  voL  22,  p.  178. 


Order  of  department,  July  1, 1868  (see  annual  report,  1888,  p.  818) ;  treaty  of 

AprU  29, 1868,  voL  15,  p.  635. 
Treatv  of  February  19,  1867,  voL  15,  p.  505 ;  agreement,  September  20,  1872 ; 

confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  ffl,  1874,  vol.  18,  p. 

167.    (See  p.  141-152,  Compw  Rev.  StoU.) 
Unratified  agreement  of  September  17, 1851,  and  July  27, 1866 ;  Executive  or- 


,  agreement  ox  sept 
ders,  Anriri2,  1870,  and  July  13,  1880. 
of  Febru 


Treat 
co: 
167 


wv  or  Jbeomary  iv,  ihoy,  vol  lo,  p.  ooo;  agreement,  Deptemoer  zo,  1872; 

nflrmed  in  Inoian  appropriation  act  approved  June  22,  1874,  voL  18,  p. 

7.    (See  p.  141>152,  Comp.  Sev.  Stots.) 
Order  of  department,  July  1, 1868  (see  annual  report,  1868,  p.  818) ;  treaty  of 

April  29,  1868,  voL  15,  p.  685. 
Treaty  of  March  12, 1858,  voL  12,  p.  997 ;  and  supplemental  treaty,  March  10, 


(Treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  voL  15,  p.  685 ;  and  Executive  orders,  January  11, 
I  March  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  November  28, 1876  ;  agreement  raufied 
<  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28, 1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  ana  Execu> 
I  tive  order,  August  9, 1879.  (Tract.  82,000  acres,  set  apart  by  Executive 
[    order  of  January  24, 1882,  is  situated  in  Nebraska.) 

Executive  order.  December  21, 1882. 

Treaties  of  April  19,  1858,  voL  11,  p.  744,  and  of  AprU  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635. 


42,860& 


1,150 
1,878 


*  ApproxinuUe. 


Execufive  orders,  June  14,  1867,  and  November  8, 1873. 

Treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673 ;  Executive  orders,  June  14,  1867,  and 

July  30, 1869 ;  agreement  with  Indians  made  July  18, 1881,  and  approved  by 

Congress  July  3,  1882,  voL  22,  p.  148. 

fOatboandaiiee  purveyed.  ;  Surveyed.  ^ParU^  ftux^c^eA. 
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Schedule  ahomug  the  namee  of  Indian  rmen 


Name  of  retiervatioii. 


Idaho  Teb.— Cunt'd. 


Lapwai 
Lembi . 


Agency. 


Name  of  tribe  ocoopying  reaenratioii. 


Nes  Pero^ Nez  Perc6 

Lembi Bannak  (Panaiti),  Sbeepeater,  and  Shoahoni 


Total 

INDIAN  TBBHITORT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Cherokee  — 


•1. 


Chiokasa^ 

Choctaw. 

Creek ". 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kickapoo 

Kiowa  and  Comanche. 


Hodoc 


Oakland  or  Nez  Ferc6 . . 
Osage 


Otoe 


Ottawa  . 
Pawnee . 


Peoria 
Ponca  . 


Pottawatomie 


uapaw  .... 
ac  and  Fox 


Seminole 


Seneca... 
Shawnee . 

Wichita  . 


Wyandotte 


Cheyenne   and 

Arapaho. 
Union 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Apache,  Soathem  Arapaho,  and  Northern  and  Soal 

Cheyenne. 
CheroKee 

Chickasaw 

ChocUw  (Chahta) 

Creek 


Sac  and  Fox 

Osage 

Sac  and  Fox 

Kiowa,  Comanche, 

aod  Wichita. 
Qaapaw  


Ponca,     Pawnee, 

and  Otoe. 
Osage 


Ponca,      Pawnee, 
and  Otoe. 

§aapaw 
onca,  Pawnee, 
and  Otoe. 

Qaapaw  

Ponca,     Pawoee, 

and  Otoe. 
Sac  and  Fox 


Iowa 

Kansas  or  Kaw 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

Apache,  Comanche  (Komantsn),  Delaware,  and  Ki 


Modoo. 


Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perc6 

Great  and  Little  Osage  md  Quapaw. 


Otoe  and  Missonria. 


Quapaw  .... 
Sac  and  Fox 


Union 


Qaapaw 
...do... 


ToUl 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  . . . 


Kiowa,  Comanche, 

and  Wichita. 
Quapaw  


Ottawa  of  Blancbard's  Fork  and  Boche  de  BoDuf . . 
Pawnee  (PAni) 

Kaskaskia,  Miami,  Peoria,  Piankasha,  and  Wea  . . 
Ponca 

Absentee  Shawnee  <Shawano)  and  Pottawatomi. . . 

Kwapa 

Otoe,  Ottawa,  Sao  (Sauk)  and  Fox  of  the  Miasonri 

of  the  Mississippi,  inclnding  Mokohoko's  band.  * 

Seminole , 


Seneca 


Eastern  Shawnee  (Shawano) 


Comanche  (Komantsn),  Delaware,  lon-ie,  Eladdo,  Eli 

Tawakanay,  Wako,  aad  Wichita. 
Wyandotte 


Sac  and  Fox 


Total 


Pottawatomi,  Sac  (Sauk)  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi, 
Winnebago. 


*  Not  on  reservaWon, 


INDIAN   AKFAIRS. 
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in  the  United  States,  agenoieSf  #-0.— Continued. 


Aminacree..  ^JJJ,^ 


trr4«,e6i 

64,000 


2.748.881 

H  287. 771 

:S,  031. 351 

H8S0,935 
:fi.68»,00O 
!3, 215,405 


^228,152 
100, 137 
)  206. 466 
$2,968,893 

§4,040 


§90,711 
§1,470,059 

§129, 113 

114,880 
§283,020 

§50,301 
§101,894 

§575,877 

.§56,685 
§478^867 

:200,000 

§51,958 
§13.048 


§743,610 

§^279,618 
§105, 45« 

§*.«37,770 

§683,139 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing  reserve. 


1.258 


Jl«l,258 


Treaty  of  Juno  9,  1863,  vol.  14,  p.  647. 

Unratified  treaty  of  September  24, 1868,  and  Executive  order,  February  12, 
1875. 


6,715 

7.861 

7,267 

10,450 

5,024 


356) 
15«i 
322i 
4,639 

6 


142 


2,297 

202 

23 

442 

78i 
159 

900 

88i 
750 

.   8121 

81 

21 

1,162 

33i 
3,662 
165 

5.684 

1,067 

1,8924 
2,362 

64,222 

2 

2 

Executive  order,  Augunt  10, 1869;  unratified  agreement  with  Wichita,  Caddo, 

and  othem.  October  19, 1872.     (See  annual  report,  1872,  p.  101.) 
Treaties  of  February  14. 1833,  vol.  7,  p.  414,  of  X>ecember  29, 1835,  voL  7,  p.  478, 

and  of  July  19.  186iiS.  vol.  14,  p.  799. 
Treaty  of  June  22, 1856,  vol.  11,  p.  611. 

Iki.  • 

Treaties  of  February  14, 1888.  vol.  7,  p.  417.  and  of  June  14, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  785, 

and  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  August  6,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.    (See 

annual  report.  1882,  p.  LIY.) 
Executive  order,  August  15. 1883. 
Act  of  Congress  approved  June  5, 1872,  voL  17,  p.  228. 
Executive  order,  August  15, 1883. 
Treaty  of  Cktober  21, 1867,  voL  15,  pp.  581  and  589. 

Agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  made  June  28,  1874  (see  annual  report, 
1882,  p.  271),  and  confirmed  in  ludian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3, 
1875.  vol.  18,  p.  447. 

Act  of  Congress  approved  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  74. 

Article  16,  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 1866.  vol.  14,  p.  804 ;  order  of  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  March  27, 1871 ;  act  of  Congress  approved  June  5, 1872,  voL 

17,  p.  228. 
Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1881,  vol.  21,  p.  381 ;  order  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Inti^rior.  June  25. 1881. 
Treaty  of  February  23, 1867,  vol.  16,  p.  513. 
Act  of  Congress  approved  April  10, 1876,  vol  19.  p.  29.     (Of  this  230,014  acres 

are  Cherokee  and  53,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.) 
Treaty  of  Ft-bruary  23. 1807,  vol.  15,  p.  513. 
Acts  of  Congress  approved  August  15, 1876,  vol.  19.  p.  192;  March  3, 1877,  vol. 

19,  p.  287 :  May  27;  1878.  vol.  20,  p.  76;  and  March  3, 1881,  vol.  21,  p.  422. 
Treaty  of  February  27, 1867,  voL  15,  p.  531 ;  act  of  Congress  approved  May  23, 

1872.  voL  17.  p.  159. 
Treaties  of  May  13, 1833,  vol.  7,  p.  424.  and  of  February  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513. 
Treaty  of  February  18, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  495. 

Treaty  of  March  21, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  755.  (See  Creek  agreement,  February  14, 
1881  (annual  report,  1882,  p.  LIV),  and  deficiency  act  of  August  5, 1882,  vol. 
22,  p.  265.) 

Treaties  of  February  28, 1831,  vol.  7,  p.  348.  of  December  29, 1832,  vol.  7,  p.  411, 
and  of  February  23, 1867,  vol  15,  p.  513. 

Treaties  of  July  20,  1831,  voL  7,  p.  351,  of  December  29.  1832,  vol.  7,  p.  411,  of 
February  23, 1867.  voL  15.  p.  .513,  and  agreement  witl\  Modocs,  made  June  ^, 
1874  (see  annual  report,  1882,  p.  271),  confirmed  by  Congress  in  Indian  ap- 
propriation act  approved  Mai  ch  3, 1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447. 

Treaty  of  Julv  4,  1866.  with  Delawares.  (Art  4,  vol.  14,  p.  794.)  Unratified 
agreement.  October  19, 1872.     (See  annual  report,  1872,  p.  101.) 

Treaty  of  February  23. 1867,  voL  15,  p.  513. 

Cherokee  landti  between  Cimarron  Kiver  and  one  hundredth  meridian. 

Cherokee  unoccupied  lands  embraced  within  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  treaty 
reservation  (treaty  of  October  28,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  503),  east  of  Pawnee 
reservation.  9 

Cherokee  unoccupied  lands  embraced  within  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  treaty 
reservation  (treaty*  of  October  28,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  593),  west  of  Pawnee 
reservation. 

Creek  lands  embraced  within  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  treaty  reservation 
(treaty  of  October  28, 1807,  vol.  15,  p.  593),  north  of  Cimarron  River,  exclu- 
sive of  Pawnee  reservation. 

Unoccupied  Creek  and  Seminole  ceded  lands  east  of  ninety-eighth  meridian. 

Unoccupied  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  leased  lands  west  of  the  north  fork  of 
the  Red  River. 


By  purchase.    (See  act  ( 
Deeds  November,  1876. 


(See  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867,  vol.  14,  p.  507.) 


*  Approximate.  f  Partly  surveyed.  /  Outbonndaries  surveyed.  ^^utv^-s^A- 
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Schedule  shmoing  the  names  of  Indian  reeervaUane 


Name  of  reserratioii. 


KAMBAB. 

Black  Bob 

Chippewa  and  Mnnsee. 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie  — 

Total 

MICHIGAN. 

Isabella 

L'Anae 

Ontonagon 

Total 


MIirKBSOTA. 


Boise  Fort... 
Deer  Creek  . . 
Fond  da  Lao. 


Grand  Portage  (Pigeon 

River). 
Leech  Lake 


MilleLac. 


Red  Lake 

Vermillion  Lake 
White  Earth 


Winnebagoshish 
(White  Oak  Point). 


Total 


MONTANA  TBBBITOBT. 


Blackfeet 
Do..., 


Do 
Crow  .. 


Jocko 

Total 

NBBRA8KA. 

Iowa  * 

Niobrara A 


Omaha. 


Sao  and  Fox  X. 


Sionz  (addition) 
Winnebago 


Total 

*In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 


Agency. 


Name  of  tribe  occupying  reseryation. 


None I  Black  Bob's  band  of  Shawnee  (Shawano),  straggling 

Pottawatomi. 
Pottawatomie  and  1  Chippewa  and  Mansi 
Great  Nemaha. 

do Kickapoo 

do Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomi 


Mackinac 

...do 

...do 


La  Pointe* 

...do 

...do 


...do 


Whit«  Earth  (con- 
solidated). 
...do 


..do 

LaPointe* 

White  Earth  (con- 
solidated). 
— do 


Blackfeet. 
^ortPeck 


Fort  Belknap 
Crow 


Flathead. 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha. 
San  tee 


Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago. 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha. 

Pine  Ridge 

Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago. 


Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River . . 

L' Anse  and  Vienx  de  Sert  bands  of  Chippewas  of  Lake 

Superior. 
Ontonagon  band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Saperior 


Bois  Fort  bMid  of  Chippewas 

..do 

Fond  du  Lac  bMid  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Saperior. 


Grand  Portage  band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 

Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands  of  Chippewas 
Mille  Lao  and  Snake  River  bands  of  Chippewas  t 


Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands  of  Chippewas 

Boise  Fort  band  of  Chippewas 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  Gull  Lake,  Pembina,  Otter 
Tail,  and  Pillager  Chippewas. 

Lake  Winnebagoshish  and  Pillager  bands  of  Chippewas, 
and  White  Oak  Point  band  of  Mississippi  Chippewas. 


Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan 

Assinaboine,  Bral6,  Santee,  Teton,  Unkpapa,  and  Yank- 
tonal  Sioux. 

Gros  Ventre,  Assinaboine,  and  River  Crow 

Mountain  and  River  Crow 


Flathead,  Kutenay,  and  Pendd'Oreille. 


Iowa 

Santee  Sioux 


Omaha 


Sac  (Sauk)  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri. 


Ogalalla  Sioux. 
Winnel 


^innebago. 


1  Not  on  reservation. 


X  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
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w  ik$  United  SiaieSf  agenoieSf  ^o. — Cod  tinned. 


Aim  in  acres. 


Date  of  treaty,  Uw,  or  other  authority  establiahing  reaeree. 


23.040 
f  100. 121 

:51840 

i»4,440 

t61,014 

:3, 200. 000 

tioso 

t798.e72 


21.651,200 
4,712.000 

1,488,800 
27.797.800 

:ii«,ooo 

tU5,07e 
1 148, 225 


♦118,014 


,  32.000 
tl09.844 


Treaty  of  May  10, 1854,  toL  10,  p.  1058. 

6|  Treaty  of  Joly  16, 1859,  toL  12,  p.  1105. 

Treaty  of  Jane  28, 1862,  vol.  13,  p.  623. 

Treaties  of  June  5,  1846,  toI.  9,  p.  853;  of  November  15, 1861,  voL12,  p.  1191 
treaty  of  relinqnishment,  Febriutry  27, 1867,  toL  15,  p.  531. 


81 

148 

95 

5.000 

2 

1,245 

500 


17^  EzecntiTe  order,  May  14, 1855;  treaties  of  August  2, 1855,  toL  11,  p.  638,  and 

of  October  18,  1864,  vol.  14,  p.  657. 
82||  Treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109. 

Sixth  clause,  second  article,  treaty  of  September  30. 1854.  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  Ex* 
ecutive  order.  September  25,  1855. 


Treaty  of  April  7, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  765. 

Executive  order,  June  30. 1883. 

Treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109 ;  act  of  Congress  approved  May 

29,  1872.  vol.  17,  p.  190. 
Treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109. 


Treaty  of  February  22,  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165 ;  Executive  orders,  November  4, 

1873.  and  May  26.  1874. 
Treaties  of  February  22,  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  article  12,  of  May  7,  1864, 

vol.  13,  pp.  603,  695. 
Treaty  of  October  2,  1863,  vol.  13,  p.  667. 
Executive  order.  December  20,  1881. 
Treaty  of  March  19,  1867,  vol.  16,  p.  719 ;  Executive  orders,  March  19,  1879» 

and  July  13,  1883. 
Treaties  of  February  22,  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  of  March  19,  1867,  voL  16, 

p.  719;  Executive  orders,  October  29,  1873,  and  May  26, 1874. 


i756,ne         7,431 


33,830 
7,864 


2.240 


48,434 


25 


180 


224 


Treaty  of  October  17. 1855,  voL  11,  p.  657 ;  unratified  treaties  of  July  18, 1866, 
and  ot  July  13  ana  15,  and  September  1,  1868;  Executive  orders,  July  5, 
1878,  and  August  19,  1874 ;  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  15,  1874,  vol. 
.     18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  April  13,  1875,  and  July  13, 1880. 
Treaty  of  May  7,  1808,  voL  15.  p.  649;  agreement  made  June  12,1880,  and  ap> 
proved  by  Congress  April  11, 1882,  vol.  22,  p.  42 ;  and  agreement  made  August 
22, 1881,  approved  by  Congress  July  10. 1882,  voL  22,  p.  157. 
Treaty  of  J  uly  16, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  975. 


Treaties  of  May  18,  1854,  voL  10,  p.  1074,  and  of  March  6, 1861.  voL  12,  p.  1171. 

Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  voL  12.  p.  819;  4th  paragraph,  art  6, 
treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  voL  15,  p.  637 ;  Executive  orders,  February  27,  July 
20, 1866,  November  16. 1867,  August  31,  1869,  and  December  31, 1873. 

Treaty  ot  March  16,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1043 ;  selections  by  Indians  with  Presi* 
dent's  approval.  May  11, 1855;  treaty  of  March  6, 1865,  voL  14,  p.  667;  acts  of 
Congress  approved  June  10, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  391,  and  of  June  22, 1874,  vol.  18, 
p.  170;  deea  to  Winnebago  Indians,  dated  July  31, 1874,  and  act  of  Congreas 
approved  August  7, 1882,  voL  22,  p.  341. 

Treaties  of  May  18.  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1074.  and  of  March  6,  1861.  vol.  12,  p.  1171 ; 
act«  of  Con  Kress  approved  June  10, 1872,  voL  17,  p.  391,  and  August  15, 1876, 
voL  19.  p.  208. 

Executive  order,  January  24,  1882. 

Act  of  Congress  approved  February  21, 1863,  vol.  12,  p.  658;  treaty  of  March  8, 
1865.  vol  14,  p.  671 ;  act  of  Congress  approved  June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170; 
deed  from  Omaha  Indians,  dat^  July  31, 1874. 


'Approximated, 
foorveyed. 


1  Ontboundaries  surveyed. 
J  Partly  surveyed. 


U  Includes  5,120  acres  in  Kansas. 
IT  Includes  2,%Q2.0^  acT«%  V\ilLaT\«aa. 
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Schedule  sh&wing  the  names  of  Indian  rese 


Kame  of  reAervation. 


NEVADA. 


Duck  Valley*. 
Moapa  River  . 


Pyramid  Lake 
walker  River 


Total 


nW  MEXICO  TERBITOBT. 

Tioarilla  Apache 


Iff  e  seal  ero  Apache 

(Fort  Stanton). 
Kav^Jot 


'Jemez 

Acoma 

a&n  Juan  — 

Picuris 

San  Felipe... 

Pecos 

Cochiti 

Santo  Domiu/;o 

Taos 

Pneblo  ^  Santa  Clara . . 

Tesuque 

San  nuefonso 

Pojoaqne 

Zia    

Sandia 

laleta 

Nambe 

Laguna 

Santa  Ana . . . 


Agency. 


Western  Shoahone 
Kevada 


.do 
.do 


Meacalero  and  Jica- 
— do 


Navi^o 


Zuni 


Total 

NEW  YORK. 


Alleghany  .. 
Cattarangns 


Oil  Spring 
Oneiaa 


Onondaga... 
Baiut  Regis 

Tonawanda . 


Tnscarora 


Total 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


'Pneblo. 


Pneblo. 


New  York 
...do 


do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

do 


.do 


•'"o^'l'rS"^ '"' 1    =»temChe«,kee 


Total 

OREGON. 


Grand  Ronde 
S^lamath 


Grand  Ronde 
Klamath 


Name  of  tribe  occupying  reaervation. 


Western  Shoshone 

Kaibabbit,  Kemahwivi  (Tantawait), Pawipit, I 
and  ShiwiU. 


PahXJte  (Paviotso). 
do , 


Jioarilla  Apache 

Mescalero  and  Mimbre  Apache 
Navigo ...- 


Pneblo 


Pueblo 


Onondaga,  Seneca,  and  Tonawanda 

Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Tonawanda,  and  Tu 


Seneca 
Oneida 


Oneida,  Onondaga,  and  Tonawanda. 
Saint  Regis 


Caynga  and  Tonawanda  band  of  Senecas 


Onondaga  and  Tuncaroi-a . 


Eastern  band  of  North  Carolina  Cherokee 


*  Partly  in  Idaho. 


Kalapuaya,  Klakama,  Luckiamute,  Molele,  Ne 
Rogue  Kiver,  Santiam,  Shasta,  Tumwat«r,  and  1 

Klamath,  Modok.  Pai-Ute,  Walpape,  and  Yahnsk 
of  Snake  (Shoshoni). 

\  Partly  in  Arizona. 
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*~'»«~-!  ^i^" 


243,200 
tl,000 


t322,000 
1 318, 815 


380 
2 


503 

498 


885,015  I        1,383 


307,200 

472,320 

:5, 468, 160 

1 17, 510 
1 95, 792 
+  17,545 
1 17, 461 
1 34, 767 
1 18, 763 
t24,256 
1 74. 743 
+  17,361 
1 17, 369 
1 17, 471 
1 17, 293 
tl3,520 
♦17,515 
124,187 
1 110, 080 
1 13, 586 
1 125. 225 
1 17, 361 
215,040 


480 

738 

8,544 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing  reserve . 


Executive  order,  April  16, 1877. 

Execative  orders,  March  12,  1873,  and  Febmary  12, 1874 ;  act  of  Congress  ap- 

f  roved  March  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  445;  seleotion  approved  by  Secretary  of 
nterior,  July  3, 1875. 
Executive  order,  March  23. 1874. 
Executive  order,  March  19,  1874. 


Executive  order,  September  21, 1880. 

Execative  orders,  May  29, 1873,  February  2,  1874,  October  20, 1875,  May  19, 

1882,  and  March  24,  1883. 
Treaty  of  June  1,  1863,  voL  15,  p.  667,  and  Executive  orders,  October  29, 1878, 

and  January  6, 1880. 


1,081 


' Confirmed  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  under  old  Spanish  grants;  acts 
of  Congress  approved  December  22.  1858.  vol.  11,  p.  374,  and  June  21, 1860, 
-ol.  12,  p.  71.     (See  General  Land  Otlice  Report  for  1876,  p.  242,  and  for  1880, 
.658.) 


Executive  orders,  March  16, 1877,  and  May  ] ,  1883.    (Area  of  original  Spanislr 
grant,  17, 581.25  acres.) 


}      t50,000 
I      tl5,211 


$61,440 
til  056, 000 


06 
1.650 


Treaties  of  September  15, 1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  of  May  20, 1842,  voL  7,  p.  687. 
Treaties  of  September  15.  1797.  vol.  7,  p.  601,  June  30,  1802,  voL  7,  p.  70,  and  of 

May  20, 1842,  vol.  7.  p.  587.     (See  annual  report  1877,  p.  164.) 
By  arrangement  with  the  State  of  New  York.    (See  annual  report  1877,  p.  166.) 
Treaty  of  November  11, 1794,  vol.  7,  p.  44.  and  arrangement  with  the  State  of 

New  York.    (See  annual  report  1877,  p.  168.) 
Do. 
Treaty  of  May  31, 1796,  voL  7,  p.  55.    (See  annual  report,  1877,  p.  168.)    They 

held  about  24,250  acres  in  Canada. 
Treaties  of  September  15,  1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  November  5,  1857,  vol.  12, 

p.  991 ;  purchased  by  the  Indians  and  held  in  trust  by  the  comptroller  of  New 

York;  deed  dateil  February  14,  1862.    (See  also  annual  report,  1877,  p.  165.) 
Treaty  of  January  15, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  551,  and  arrangement  (grant  and  purchase) 

between  the  Indians  and  the  Holland  Land  Company.    (See  annual  report, 

1877,  p.  167.) 


'Held  by  deed  to  Indians  under  decision  of  United  States  circuit  court  for 
vrestern  district  of  North  Carolina,  entered  at  November  term,  1874,  con- 
firming the  award  of  Rufus  Uarringer  and  others,  dated  October  23, 1874, 
and  act  of  Congress  approved  August  14,  1876.  vol.  19.  p.  139,  and  deeds  to 
Indians  from  Johnston  and  others,  dated  October  9,  1876.  and  August  14, 
1880.  (See  also  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  196,  Forty-Seventh  Congress,  first 
session.) 


Treaties  of  January  22, 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  December  21,  1855,  voL  12, 

p.  982 ;  Executive  order,  June  30, 1857. 
Treaty  of  October  14, 1864,  vol.  16,  p.  707. 


*  Approximated.  t  Ontboundaries  surveyed.  t  Partly  surveyed.  ^  §\vrv«^«iV. 
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Schedule  showing  the  names  of  Indian  reservatiane 


Name  of  reaervation. 


Obboon — oontinaed. 

Malheur 

SUetz 


Umatilla 

Warm  Springs 

Total 

UTAH  TXBBITOBT. 

Uintah  Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Total 


WAflHIKOTON  TBRRI- 
TORT. 


Chehalis 


Agency. 


SUetE 


Umatilla 

Warm  Springs. 


Uintah. 
Ouray  . 


Name  of  tribe  occupying  reservation. 


FaiUte and  Snake  (Shoshoni) *. 


Alsiya,  Coqnell,  Knsa,  Rogue  River,  Skoton-Shasta, 
Samstkla,  Sinslaw,  Tootootna,  Umqua,  and  Uiirteen 
others. 

Cayuse,  Umatilla,  and  Walla  Walla 


John  Day,  PiUte,  Tenino,  Warm  Springs,  and  Wasko. 


Gosi  Ute,  Pavant,  Uinta,  Yampa,  and  Grand  River  Ute. 
Tabequache  Ute 


Columbia 
Colville.. 


Nisqually,     and 
Skokomish. 


Colville. 


Lnmmi(Chahohoo-sen)    Tnlalip 


Makah 

Mnckleshoot. 


Nisqually.... 
Port  Madison 
Puyallup  ...., 

<^uinaielt 

Shoalwater . . , 


Keah  Bay  and 

Qninaielt. 
TuLOip 


Nisqually     and 

Skokomish. 
Tulallp 


Nisqually  and 
Skokomish. 

Neah  Bay  and 
guinaielt. 

...do 


Skokomish Nisqually     and 

I      Skokomish. 
Snohomish  or  Tulalip . .    TnlaUp 


Squaxin  Island  (Klah- 

che-min). 
Swinnmish  (Perry's 

Island). 
Yakama 


Nisqually     and 

Skokomish. 
TuhiUp , 


Yakama 


Total 

WISCONSIN. 

Lac  Court  Oreilles 
Lao  de  Flambeau 


La  Polnte  (Bad  River) 
RedCliflf. 


Elatsop,  Tsihalis,  and  Tsinuk. 


Chief  Moses  and  his  people 4<>< 

Cceur   d'AI^ne,  Colville,  KaMspelm.  Kinikane,   Lake, 

Methau,  Nepeelinm,  PendVo^Oreille,  San  Poel,  and 

Spokiuie.  f 

Dwamish,  Btakmur,  Lummi,  Bnohomish,  Sukawamish, 

and  Swiwamish. 


Kwillehint  and  Makah 
Muckleshoot 


Mnckleflhoot,    Niskwalli,  Puyallup,  Skwawksnamish, 

Stailakooro,  and  five  otners. 
Dwamish,  Etakmur,  Lummi,  Snohomish,  Sukwamish, 

and  Swiwamish. 
Mnckleshoot,   Niskwalli,  Puyallup,    Skwawksnamish, 

Stailakoom,  and  five  others. 
Hoh,  Kweet,  K willehiut,  and  Kwinaiutl 


Shoalwater  and  Tsihalis . 


Klallam,  Skokomish,  and  Twana . 


Dwamish,  Etakmur,  Lummi,  Snohomish,  Sukwamish, 

and  Swiwamish. 
Niskwalli,  Puyallup,  Skwawksnamish,  Stailakoom,  and 

five  others. 
Dwamish.  Etakmur,  Lummi,  Snohomish,  Sukwamish, 

and  Swiwamish. 
Yakama , 


Lac  Court  d'Oreille  band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior. 


Lao  de  Flambeau  band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.. 


.do —  I  La  Point<?  band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior I 

.do La  Pointc  band  (Buffdtlo  Chief)  of  Chippewas  of  Lake^ 

Superior. 


Menomonee Green  Bay. 


Menomonee 


♦Not  on  reservation. 
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in  the  United  States,  agencies^  j-c, — Continued. 


Are*  in  acres. 

Square 
miles.* 

1 
851| 

420 
725 

Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  estahlishing  reserve. 

320 
f225,000 

f268,800 
464,000 

Executive  orders,  March  14, 1871,  September  12,  1872,  May  15,  1875,  January 
28, 1876,  July  23, 1880,  September  13, 1882,  and  May  21,  \m. 

Unratified  treaty,  August  11,1855;  Executive  orders,  November  9, 1855,  and 
December  21, 1865,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1875,  voL  18,  p.  446. 

Treaty  of  June  9, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  945,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  August 

5, 1882,  vol.  22,  p.  297. 
Treaty  of  June  25, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  963. 

2,075,560 

8,243 

f2, 039, 040 
1,933,440 

3,186 
3,021 

Executive  order,  October  3, 1861 ;  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5, 1864,  vol. 

13,  p.  63. 
Executive  order,  January  5, 1882. 

3, 972, 480 

6,207 

§4,225 

2,243,040 
2,953,600 

§12,312 

23,040 
§3,3*7 

§4*717 

§7,284 

§18,062 

224,000 

§335 

§4.987 

§22,490 

§1,494 

§7,195 

1800,000 

6i 

3,505 
4,615 

19i 

36 
5 

74 

111 
28 
350 

1 

8 
35 

2| 
11 
1,250 

Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July  8, 1864. 

Executive  orders,  April  19, 1879,  March  6,  1880,  and  February  23, 1883. 
EKeoutive  orders,  April  9,  July  2, 1872,  and  January  18, 1881. 

% 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  January  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927 ;  Executive  order, 
November  22, 1873. 

Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  January  31, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  939;  Executive  orders,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1872,  January  2  and  October  21, 1873. 
Executive  orders,  January  20, 1857,  and  April  9,  1874. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  December  26,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132 ;  Executive 
order,  January  20,  1857. 

Treaty  of  Point'^Elliott,  January  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  October  21, 1864. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  December  26,  1854,  voL  10,  p.  1132;  Executive 
orders,  January  20, 1857,  and  September  6,  1873. 

Treaties  of  Oly wpia,  July  1,  1855,  and  January  25, 1856,  vol.  12,  p.  971;  Execu- 
tive order,  November  4, 1873. 

Executive  order,  September  22, 1866. 

lYeaty  of  Point-no-Point,  January  26,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  933;  Executive  order, 

February  25,  1874. 
Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  January  22,  1855,  voL  12,  p.  927;  Executive  order, 

December  23, 1873. 
Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  December  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  January  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Executive  order, 

September  9, 1873. 
Treaty  of  WaUa  Walla,  June  9, 1855,  voL  12,  p.  951. 

6,330,148 

9.891 

§69,136 

§69,824 

§124.333 
§13,993 

§231,680 

108 

109 

1944 
22 

362 

Treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  voL  10,  p.  1109,  lands  withdrawn  by  General 
Land  OflBce,  November  22.  1860.  April  4,  1869.  (See  report  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  March  1,  1873.)  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1872,  vol. 
17,  p.  190. 

Treaty  of  September  30, 1854.  vol  10,  p.  1109  (lands  selected  by  Indians).  (See 
report  of  Superintendent  Thompson,  November  14, 1863,  and  report  to  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  June  22, 1866.)  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 
1872,  vol.  17.  p.  190. 

Treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109. 

Treaty  of  September  30, 18.'>4,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  Executive  order  February  21, 
1856.  (See  report  of  Superintendent  Thompson,  May  7, 1863.)  (Lands  with- 
drawn by  General  Land  Othce  May  8  and  June  3,  1863.) 

Treaties  of  October  18,  1848,  vol.  9,  p.  952,  of  May  12,  1854,  voL  10,  p.  1064,  and 
February  11,  1856,  vol.  11,  p.  679. 

*  Approximated. 


tPartly  surveyed.  ^Ontboundaries  surveyed.  ^Snxve^^. 
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Schedule  shomng  the  names  of  Indian  reservatUnii 


^ame  of  reservation. 


Agency. 


WiBCOVSiN— Continued. 

Oneida Green  Bay. 

Stockbridge '....do 


Name  of  tribe  occupying  reaervation. 


Oneida 

Stockbridge 


Total 

WTOmHO  TSURITQBT. 

Wind  River i  Shoshone 


Northern  Arapaho  and  Eastern  band  of  Shoshoni 


Total 

-Grand  total 


None. — The  spelling  of  the  tribal  names  in  the  column  "Name  of  tribe  occupying  reservation "  hag 
known.    In  many  cases  corrupted  names  have  come  into  such  general  use  as  to  make  it  impolitic  to 
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in  the  UtUied  StaieSy  agencies,  j-o, — Continued. 


Anainaoros. 

Sqaare 
Biles.* 

Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  eetablishixig  reserve. 

t65,540 

102| 
18 

Treaty  of  February  3, 1838,  toL  7,  p.  666. 

Treatdee  of  NoTember  24, 1848,  vol.  9,  p.  955,  of  February  6, 1856,  voL  11.  p.  663, 

and  of  February  11. 1866,  voL  11,  p.  679 ;  act  of  Congress  approved  February 

6, 1871,  voL  16,  p.  404. 

588,026 

916 

§2,312,400 

3,660 

• 

Treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  voL  15,  p.  673 ;  acts  of  Concress  approved  June  22, 1874, 
voL  18,  p.  166,  and  December  15, 1874,  voL  18,  p.  291. 

2,342,400 

3,660 

135,998,101 

212,497 

t  Outboundaries  surveyed.  \  Surveyed.  §  Partly  surveyed. 

been  sobmitted  to  Mi^).  J.  W.  Powell,  and  revised  by  him  where  the  correct  name  of  such  tribe  is 

change  them. 
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Apprai9ement  of  Otoe  and  MUsouria  Indian  lands  in  Nehra$ka  and  Kansoi,  as  nuide  by 
Cinmmissioners  D,  D.  Wickins,  George  H.  Bagsdale,  and  Francis  M,  Barnes^  February 
28,  1883,  which  was  approved  hy  Department  April  17,  1883. 

NEBBASKA. 


Description  of 
landA. 

Area. 

1 

Acres. 

592.40 
582.  50 
579.85 
642.80 
642.00 
643.00 
456.50 
60&24 
'      600.24 
590.74 
640.60 
647.20 
644.95 
479.54 
640.00 
639.68 
638.88 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
479.76- 
642.  78 
643.62 
636.83 
631.30 
640.00 
640.00 
483.90 
484.22 
640.00 
640.00 
635.14 
636.52 
640.00 
640.00 
484.39 
491. 17 
640.00 
640.00 
637.22 
639.42 
640.00 
640.00 
494.90 

T     .,    *  1.       Lands  not  ap.     Lands  ap-      Valuation  of     Valuation  lof 

Sec 

T. 

R. 

oy  rauroau. 

bUO  VUU1UU9* 

sioners. 

WIUUUBBIUU  • 

en. 

Aeree. 
592.40 
576.63 
555.80 
642.80 
614.43 
635.41 
456.50 
608.24 
600.24 

ments. 

proTements. 

25 

2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
2N. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 

7E. 
7E. 
7E. 
7E. 
7E. 
7£. 
8£. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8K 
7E. 
7E. 
7K 
7£. 
7E. 
7E. 
7E. 
7E. 
7£. 
7E. 
7E. 
7£. 
7E. 
7E. 
7£. 
7E. 
7E. 
7E. 
8£. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8£. 
8£. 
8E. 
8E. 
8£. 
8£. 
8£. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 

AcrtSt 

Acres. 

$3, 478  91 

26 

6.87 
24.05 

2,903  09i 
4,036  42 

27 

34 

4,297  15A 
4,886  65 

86 

27.57 
7.50 

86 

4,  064  83 

27 

3.150  294 
3,649  44 

28 



29 

2,  997  64 

80 

590.74 



2,576  50 

81 

13.07 
11.85 

627.  53  <              tSO  00 

4, 136  91 

32 

635.35 
644.95 

4.377  344 
4,841  69 
3,552  20 

33 

.............. 

.............. 

34 

479.54 
6I&91 

1 

21.09 
.86 

5,011  234 

2 

638.82 
638.88 

4,490  50 

3 

3,  913  28 

10 

640.00 
640.00 

3,900  00 
3,660  00 

11 

12 

12.95 
16.48 

627.05 
623.52 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
624.87 
624.79 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
640.00 
627.59 
471.28 
630.11 
638.67 
635.29 
631.30 
640.00 
640.00 
477.85 
480.  00 

5, 143  93 

13 

3.861  08 

14 

3,780  00 

15 

3,920  00 

22 

4,020  00 

23 

3,440  00 
6, 020  57 

24 

"is.*  is 

15.21 

110  00 
100  00 

25 

'     3, 905  734 

26 

3,620  00 

27 

3,840  00 

34 

3,380  00 

35 

4,080  00 

36 

12.41 

4,126  00 

7,647  50 

3 

8. 14 

.34 

3.423  804 

4 

12.67 
4.95 
L54 

4,166  04 

5 

4, 014  48| 
3.722  261 

6 

•••••      •••      •• 

7 

4.001  86 

8 

4,020  00 
4,460  00 

9 

10 

2.15 

3.90 
4.22 

3,  564  95 

15 

2,300  00 

16 

............. 

640.00 

3, 720  00 

17 

640.00 
635.14 
635.85 
640.00 
640.00 

3,  880  00 

18 

2,930  00 
335  00 
150  00 

7,692  52 

19 

.67 

4,386  56 

20 

4,230  00 

21 

3,080  00 

22 

4.39 
11.17 

480.00 
480.00 
640.00 
640.00 

2,640  00 

27 

2,600  00 

28 

3,760  00 

29 

••••••••■*•••« 

3,  520  00 

30 

637.22 
639.42 
640.00 
640.00 
480.00 

3,  323  96 

31 

800  00 

4,276  72 

32 

3,220  00 

33 

3,600  00 

34 

14.90 

.•>■■••••... A 

2,880  00 

KANSAS. 


1 

IS. 

7E. 

2 

IS. 

7E. 

3 

IS. 

7E. 

10 

IS. 

7E. 

11 

IS. 

7E. 

12 

IS. 

7E. 

13 

IS. 

7E, 

14 

IS. 

7E. 

16 

IS. 

7E. 

Si 

l&l 

8E.j 

634.50 

637. 12 

478. 61 

480.00 

640.00 

640.  00 

4a  76 

62.76 

68.99 

495.  79 


13.00 
L46 


7.62 
4.77 
1.18 


16.00 


621.50 

635.66 

47a  61 

480.00 

632.38 

635.23 

47.58 

62.76 

6a  99 

479. 79 


$50  00 


$3,687  264 
2,977  90 
2, 772  804 
2,400  00 
3,408  16 
3.258  52 
274  06 
232  744 
305  62 
2,618  67 
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Appraisement  of  Otoe  and  Misaouria  Indian  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  4'c* — Cont'd. 


Description  of 
lands. 

Area. 

Lands  taken 
by  railroad. 

Lands  not  ap- 
prained  by 
tne  commis- 
sioners. 

Lands  ap- 
praised by  the 
commission- 
ers. 

Valuation  of 
improve- 
ments. 

Yalnation  of 
lands  and  im- 

8«3.      T. 

R. 

provements. 

4  I    IS. 

8E. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8E. 
8£. 
8E. 
8E. 
8£. 

Acres. 
638.88 
688.92 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acrea. 

638.88 
638.92 
810.77 
811. 37 
640.00 
640.00 

$3, 215  17 
3, 184  73 
3,703  87 

5       IS. 

6       IS. 

810.77 

811.87 

640.00 

640.00 

494.44 

19.40 

29.00 

88.07 

65.62 



7  ,     IS. 

4,131  99^ 

8 

IS. 
IS. 
IS. 

la 

IS. 
IS. 
IS. 

3,600  00 

3,640  00 

2,680  00 

113  76 

9 

.............. 

••••••  •••••••• 

10 

i4.'44 

4fiO.no 

15 

.44                   18- 06 

16 

29.00 
38.07 

144  54 

17 

232  02 

18 

65.62 

278  10 

Lands  valued  by  the  Department  April  17,  1883,  which  were  overlooked  by  the  appraisers. 

NEBRASKA. 


Description  of 
land. 

Area. 

Lands  taken 
by  railroad. 

Lands  not  ap- 
praised b  V 
tne  commis- 
sioners. 

Lands  ap- 
praised by  the 
commission- 
ers. 

Yalnation  of 
improve- 
ments. 

Valuation  of 
lands  and  im- 

Sec 

T. 

R. 

provements. 

3 

IN. 
IN. 
IN. 

IN. 
IN. 

8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

.84 

a90 

4.22 

4.39 

11.17 

14.90 

Acres. 

■ 

$2  66 

10 

26  68 

15 

25  82 

22 

25  55 

V 

65  88 

34 

89  40 

88.92 

235  49 

KANSAS. 


3 

IS. 
IS. 
IS. 

8E. 
8E. 
8E. 

16.00 

14.44 

.44 

$83  99 
75  20 

10 

15 

2  64 

80.88 

161  83 

Agg.,  69.80 

397  82 

RECAPITULATON. 

NBBfiAfiKA. 


2N. 
2N. 
IN. 
IN. 

7E. 
8E. 
7E. 
8£. 

3.682.65 

4,668.01 

11.5ia56 

14, 42L 17 

34,290.29 

65.08 
24.92 
94.13 
30.12 


88.92 


214.25 


38.92 


8, 617. 47 

4, 613. 09 

11, 424. 43 

14,  352. 13 


34, 037. 12 


$50  00 
4, 335  00 
4, 215  00 


$23,667  06 
29, 282  11 
76,  633  83 
90,483  16} 


8,600  00 


220, 066  16} 


KAK8A8. 


••••., 


IS. 

1  & 

7E. 
8£. 

8, 690. 74 
5, 812. 26 

28.03 

8,662.71 
5, 281. 38 

$50  00 

$19,  317  07| 
27,  542  85{ 

80.88 

9, 003. 00 

28.03 

80. 88            8, 944. 09 

50  00              46,  859  93 

OTOB  DIMIlflSHED  B£8BBVB. 


43,293.29 


242.28 


69.80 


42, 981. 21 


$8,650  00 


$266, 926  09i 
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Table  of  atatUtica  ahmoing  eduoaHonal  and  mUsianary  w&rh  carried  <m 


PRE8BTTBBIANB  (BOARD  OF  HOMB  MISSIOIfB). 


Boarding  school  at  Albnqnerque,  N.  Mex 

Boarding  school  at  Navt^o  AgeDcy,  New  Mexico 

Day  school  amoDK  Moquis  in  Arizona 

Day  school  at  Zani  Pueblo,  N.  Mex 

Day  school  at  Jemez  Pueblo,  N.  Mex #.. 

Day  school  at  Lsti^nna  Pueblo,  N.  Mex 

•Orphan  school,  Choctaw  Nation,  Ind.  T 

Girls'  day  school.  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T 

B<Sardiug  and  day  school  at  Sitka,  Alaska 

Boarding  and  day  school  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska 

Two  day  schools  at  Chilcat,  Alaska 

Day  school  among  Hydalis,  Alaska 

Day  school  among  Hbmyahs,  A  laska 

Missions  among  Cherokees  at  Vinita,  Claremore,  Tahlequah,  and  Pheaaant 

Hill,  Ind.  T 

Mission  among  Choctaws  at  Lenox,  Ind.  T 

Mission  among  Nez  Percys,  Ind.  T 

Missipn  among  Pawnees,  Ind.  T 

Mission  among  Pimas,  Arizona 

Mission  for  Puyallup,  Chehalis,  and  Squaxin  Indians,  Washington  Territory 

Mission  among  Ojib was  at  Omena  and  Old  Wing,  Mich 

Mission  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 


Number  of 

pupils 
whom  build- 
ings will 
accommo- 
date. 


a 
1 


flOO 
100 


38 


t40 
140 


P 


Number  of 

pupils 

attending 

during  the 

year. 


ei 
Q 


112 


60 
t75 
100 


27 


PRR8BTTKUIAN8  (BOARD  OF  FORBIOM  MIBSIOITS). 


Boarding  school  at  Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska  . . . 
Boarding  and  day  school  at  Odanah,  Wis 

Three  day  schools,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 


Three  day  schools,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota 


Two  day  schools,  Nez  Perc6  Agency.  Idaho 

Spencer  Academy,  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory. 
Wealaka  School,  (Jreek  Nation,  Indian  Territory 


Wewoka  School,  Seminole  Nation,  Indian  Territory 

Mission  among  Alleghany  and  Cattaraugus  Senecas,  New  York 

Mission  among  Winnebasoes,  Nebraska  

Mission  among  lowas  and  Sac  and  Fox,  Kansas 

Mission  among  Creeks  at  TuUahassee  and  Eufaula,  Indi^i  Territory. 

BAPTIST  (AMBRICAN  HOMB  MISSION  BOCIRTT). 


Indian  University,  Tahleqnah.  Indian  Territory 

Missions  among  nve  civilized  tribes,  Indian  Territory. 
Mission  among  Indians  in  Nevada 


80UTHRRN  BAPTIST  (HOMB  MISSION  BOARD). 


Missions  among  Creeks,  Indian  Territory 

Missions  among  Choctaws,  Indian  Territory , 

Missions  among  Chickasaws,  Indian  Territory 

Missions  among  wild  tribes,  Indian  Territory 

'Creek  Levering  Mission  boarding  school,  Indian  Territory. 


CATHOLICS. 


100 


110 


40 


Boys*  boarding  school,  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 

Oirls'  boarding  school,  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 

Boys'  boarding  school.  Col ville  Agency,  Washington  Territory 

Girls'  boarding  school,  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory 

Boarding  school  among  Ccenr  d' Alines,  Idaho 

Two  boarding  schools,  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory 

*  These  statistics  are  not  complete.    Some  societies  which  are  engaged  in  work  among  TniHana 

1  Building  owned  by  religious  society. 
a  Beside  quantity  of  clothing  and  bedding. 
b  Paid  by  Choctaw  'NaUon. 
e  Paid  by  Creek  l^alioii. 


too 

125 


71 

120 

60 


30 


120 


180 

too 

t70 

too 

tlOO 
85 


50 

200 

160 

tlOO 

tlOO 

t80 


40 
40 


25 
50 

tl80 


t90 


tl9 


67 


25 
10 


70 


74 
120 

78 


30 


U2 
59 
86 


60 

e260 

el60 

200 

200 

80 


50 
IM 

114 

19 


16 
6 


65 


100 


49 
53 
32 
35 
51 
09 
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hjf  rtligiou8  societies  among  Indians  during  year  ending  June  30,  1883.* 


o 
o 

I 

a 

el 

s 
be 

g 

e 


o 
o 
ja 

1*1 

J? 

s 

JZ5 


82 
75 


33 

33 

19 

25 

50 

225 

150 

100 

100 

30 


39 
22 

111 


41 


13 

60 
95 
46 


\ 


56 


85 


35 
37 
30 
30 
40 
64 


Cost  of  school. 


To  Govern-  Torelifjions 
ment.      I  societies. 


$0,305 
1,382 


2,844 

63,000 
e700 


5 


•7.805 

a2,  412 

1,250 

1,750 

687 

400 

a2, 000 

d500 

a7, 191 

o4,751 

ad,  317 

3.200 

1,000 


3,644 


0 


10 


12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
11 


M.OOO 
c7,500 
/3,600 


2,982 
807 

2,058 
565 

1,200 

1,240 
2,400 
1,745 


2,028 


cT.OOO 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,060 


1,500 


1,300 
pl,710 
9 


12 

8 
2 
3 

2 
1 

4 
2 
4 
5 
6 
4 
2 


0 
3 


8 


5 
0 
6 


5 
8 
10 
5 
0 
7 


.9 

&. 

I 

2 

■ 

a 

of  missionarie 
on  to  teachers 

led  for  misAion 
work. 

of  chnrcb  bu 
ings. 

of  oburob  m 
bore. 

^'^3 

u 

It 

-^S 

a 

M 

^ 

S'§ 

Z* 

B 

a 

a 

M 

s 

a 

^ 

1^ 

^ 

^ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$1,500 


1,000 
1,000 
800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 

2 
4 


3,300 

1,000 

700 

500 

1,000 

1,100 

500 

(«) 


2,271 
3,421 


3,226    < 
2,356 


3 
2 
2 
2 


10 
1 


3 
3 
1 
2 


1,551 

2,861 

1,366 

470 

840 


4,560 


4,600 


800 


61 
70 


228 
528 


60 
223 


105 


111 


6.410 


1,700 


hATe  rendered  no  report  thereof  to  the  Indian  Office,  and  others  have  made  only  partial  reports. 

d  Balance  of  expense,  $700.  obtained  from  tuition  fees. 
e  Not  reported. 
/Paid  by  Seminole  Nation, 
g  VaJue  of  labor  of  sisters  and  prodacts  of  the  farm. 
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r'?!:?^u°'    Number  of 
I    '"1^^      d»rtD°g'ufe 


C  ATH0LIC8— Continned. 


Day  school,  Spolcane  Falls,  Wash 

Day  school,  Nez  Perc6  AKoncy,  Idaho 

Day  school.  Bayfield,  Wis 

Day  school,  Bald  River,  Wis 

Day  school,  Red  Cliff,  Wis 

Day  and  night  school  for  Old  Town  Indians,  Penobscot,  Me  . . . 

Two  day  schools.  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota 

Boarding  school,  Pottawatomie  Reserve,  Indian  Territory 

Two  da3'  schools  among  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  Dakota. 

Farm  school,  StandingRock  Agency,  Dakota 

Day  school,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota 

Boarding  school,  Devirs  Lake  Agenov,  Dakota 

Do '. 


(e) 


Boarding  school,  Baraga,  Mich 

Mission  at  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon 

Mission  on  Lac  Conrt  d'Oreilles  Reserve,  Wisconsin . 

Mission  on  Papago  Reserve,  Arizona 

Mission  among  Menonionees,  Wisconsin 

Mission  on  Umatilla  Reserve,  Oregon 


EPI6C0PAUAKB. 

Girls'  boarding  school,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 

Boys'  boarding  school,  Yanicton  Agency,  Dakota 

Hone  boarding  school,  Springfield,  Dak i 

Girls'  boarding  school,  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska 

Boys'  boarding  school,  Santee  A  gency ,  Nebraska 

Day  school,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 

Do 

Day  school,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota 

Do 

Mission  at  Flandreau,  Dakota 

Mission  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota 

Mission  at  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota 

Tdisflion  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota 

Day  school  on  Bufi'alo  River,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota. ... 
Day  school  on  Wild  Rice  River,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota 
Day  school  at  Rod  Lake,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota. 


00 


»50 
il9 
*16 


35 

*40 

*25 

•35 

*6 


P 


*20 

25 

♦40 

20 

*200 

83 

*45 

45 

60 

62 

80 

75 

•170 

■ '(«)' ' 

88 

•iio 

*"'5i' 

iso 

•20 

38 

45 

25  i      15 


p 


Mission  at  White  Earth,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota^ . 
Mission  among  Pembinan,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota 

Mission  at  Leech  Lake,  White  Earth  Agenov,  Minnesota 

Mission  at  Lake  Winnebegonhish  and  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

Aid  to  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Quinaielt  schools,  Washington  Territory. 

Day  school,  Onondaea  Reserve,  New  York 

Day  school,  Oneida  Reserve,  Wisconsin 

Mission  at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  A  gency,  Indian  Territory 

Mission  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wj'oroing 


6 

•60 

•50 

40 

40 


35 
45 
25 
34 
6 


•30 
•80 
•50 


40 
*120 


FRIENDS  (ORTHODOX). 

Tnnesassa  boarding  school,  Alleghany  Reserve,  New  York j    *30    30 

Missions  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapalio,  Osage,  Quapaw  and  Sac  and  Fox  Agen- 
cies, Indian  Territory | 

Books,  clothing,  Sec,  for  schools  at  same  agencies,  and  teaching  home  ; 

industry  to  Indian  women 

Aid  for  RusBoll,  Blue  Jacket,  and  Shawnee  schools j 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  in  carrying  on  Indian  work I 

Expense  of  Indian  pupils  at  White's  Manual  Labor  School,  Indiana,  in  excess  ' 

oi  amount  paid  by  (rovemment j 

Cherokee  day  school.  North  Carolina  Agency 1 60    37 

Echota  day  school,  North  Carolina  Agency i 60  i 46 

Bird  Town  day  school.  North  Carolina  Agency ' 60  j 28 

Big  Cove  day  school.  North  Carolina  Agency j 60    43 

Robbinsville  day  school,  North  Carolina  Agency 1 25  1 39 

•Building  owned  by  religious  society.  eNot  reported.  /And  services  3  teachers. 

pJn  tbo  day  school.  h  Also  supplies  of  clothing.  i  Before  burning  of  building  125  could  be 

accomodated  in  both  schools. 


25 


26 

35 

46 

115 


11 
32 
24 


40 
80 
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^9  re%uHM  Boeieties  among  Indians  during  year  ending  June  30,  1883— Continued. 


- 

• 

1 

Number  of  months  school 
was  maintained. 

Cost  of  school. 

Number  of  teachers  and 
employ6s. 

Number  of  missionaries  in 
addition  to  teachers. 

Expended  for  missionary 
work. 

Number  of  church  build- 
ings. 

Number  of  church  mem- 
bers. 

1 

< 

To  Govern- 
ment. 

To  religious 
societies. 

20 

6 
7 
10 
4 
10 
10 
10 

(e) 
6 
11 

o 

$220 

(e) 

(«) 
50 

(•) 
425 
100 

2,000 
/58 
250 

2 
I 
2 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

\    • 

1 

$120 

1 
2 

9 

1 
1 

150 

18 

330 

4& 

1,000 
100 

25 

1,380 

26 

«0 

410 

60 

1,185 

(«) 

100 

37 
10 

$4,'070' 

4 
7 
1 

14 
5 

1 

1       ^ 

800 
2,670 

1,000 

2 

1,000 

IV  1              a 

71          10 

6,' 785' 

2,616 
400 

24          10 
32,         10 

580 

3,' 600* 

1 

4 

8,000 
400 

2 

706 

1 

' 

3 
6 
1 

1 
........1..... 

ie) 

3 

1 

19 

325 

1 
/  35!           H 

1,695 
1,568 

087 
1,820 

209 

2,980 

.     6,000 

2,500 

2,960 

A432 

65 

150 

360 

480 

8 
8 
2 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

*      17,245 

36           10 

15           12 
30,         10 

1 

5;          M 

15  1           3 

}               4 

}               * 

1 
2 
2 
4 

12j           7 

796 

19 
42 

10 
10 

12 

492 

7 

8 
8 
5 

80* 

36 
885 
375 

1 
1 

1 

28 

199 
846 

2,255 
176 

1.212 
(t) 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

84 

16 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

58 

125 

10 

53 

2 

100 
250 
569 

ao 

8 
10 

2 
2 

30 

451 

1 

1 

(e)  '"' 

i 
28  i          10 

4,454 

6 

1 

10 

3,299 

5 

166 

*«•-•••.••«•,»•• 

1,112 
140 

1 



1,234 

3,904 
600 

8 
7 
8 

1,960 

r         1 
1 

i         1 

1 

1 

22 

10             3 

jA.  $10,000 
cost  of  $700 : 

k  No  work 
ber.  1882. 


stone  church  building  has  jnst  been  completed.    A  hospital  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
buildings  and  famisbing  originally  costing  $6,000. 
done  at  Lake  Winnebegoshish  during  the  past  year,  and  none  at  Cass  Lake  aVacq  D«<^tii> 
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FRIKMDS  (HICK8ITR). 

Aid  to  boarding  school,  Santee  Agency,  Nebraaka 


COMQSEOATIONALISTS  (AMBHICAX  MIB8I0XABT  ABSOCIATIOM). 


Normal  school,  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska 

Boarding  school,  Sisseton  Agoucy,  Dakota 

Day  school.  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota 

Day  school,  Fort  Borthold  A  gency,  Dakota 

Day  school  No.  1,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 

Day  school  No.  2,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 

Day  school  No.  3,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 

Day  school,  Peoria  Bottom,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota  — 
Day  school,  Chantier  Bottom,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota. 

Mission  at  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Washington  Teiritory 

Assistance  to  boarding  school,  Leech  Lake,  Minnesota 


Nnmber  of 

pnpila 
whom  bnUd- 
ings  will 
accommo- 
date. 


Nnmber  of 

pupils 

attending 

daring  the 

year. 


*84 
*35 


p 


MENNONITES. 


Boarding  school,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserve,  Indian  Territory 40 

Night  school,  Cheyenne  and  A  rapaho  Reserve,  Indian  Territory 

Mission  at  cantonment,  Indian  Territory 


24 
10 
•40 
*50 
*30 
*20 
*40 
*30 
*20 


t95 
35 


10 


MORAYIAICB. 


Day  school  for  Chippewas  and  Monseea,  Kansas 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  (SOUTH). 


Female  academy,  Seminole  Nation,  Indian  Territory 

Asbnry  manaallabor  school,  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territoxy 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  (NORTH). 


Boarding  school.  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 

Mission  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California 

Mission  at  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 


MISCBLLANEOUB. 


Donations  made  by  various  churches  and  individoals  to  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  Forest  Grove  training  schools 


50 
80 


50 


20 


40 


30 
(/) 


67 


19 
6 

54 
20 
51 
43 

(6) 
35 
32 


15 


12 


RECAPITULATION.  J 

Number  of  boarding  schools — in  United  States,  32;  in  Alaska,  2 34 

Number  of  day  schools — in  United  States,  47 ;  in  Alaska,  4 51 

Number  of  pupils  attending  boarding  schools — in  United  States,  1,659;  in  Alaska,  80 1, 739 

Number  of  pupils  attending  day  schools— in  United  StAtes,  2,238 ;  in  Alaska,  900 3. 138 

Average  attendance— in  United  States.  2.410 ;  in  Alaska,  605 3,  015 

Number  of  teachers  and  other  employes  in  the  schools — United  States,  281 ;  Alaska,  21 301 


*  Building  o\inie<l  by  religions  society. 

t  Twenty  of  these  pujiils  were  supported  there  bv  Government,  firom  the  appropriation  for  support 
of  Indian  children  in  schools  in  the  States,  at  an  additional  expense  of  $3,006. 

^  These  statistics  are  incomplete.  Some  societies  engaged  in  work  among  Indians  have  rendered  no 
report  thereof  to  this  office  and  others  have  made  only  partial  reports. 

a  Of  this,  $300  was  contributed  by  the  native  missionary  society. 

b  Not  reported. 
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^  rtUgious  90ifietiee  among  Indiant  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883 — Contintied. 
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86 


58 


10 


6,464 


2,500 


89,946 


750 
200 


RECAPITULATION.: 

Coit  of  maintAiiiiDg  schools  in  United  States — to  Govemment^  $74,692;  to  five  oiyilizedna- 

tioM,  $29,650;  to  religious  societies,  $89,017. 

^t  of  maintaining  schools  in  Alaska,  to  religions  societies $19, 549 

Anoont  in  addition  to  above,  contributed  by  varions  religious  societies  and  indiTidnals  to 

mmpton,  Carlisle,  and  Forest  Grove  training  schools $39,946 

Jniaberofmissionaries— in  United  States,  144;  in  Alaska  4 148 

**Pajded  for  missionary  work-in  United  States,  $98,904 ;  in  Alaska,  $4,600 $103, 504 

«Five  are  Indians. 

a  School  was  taught  by  one  of  the  day-school  teachers  three  evenings  a  week. 

jPald  by  Seminole  Nation. 

/School-hoase  burned  and  school  suspended  for  a  year  ;  reopened  October  15,  1883. 
^  Of  this  amoant  $4,504  was  paid  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  prior  to  the  transfer  of  its  Indian  work  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 
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a  Donated  by  teacln^r.       b  Donated  by  agent.        c  'Hoi  r^v^tVAA..      d  Before  building  was  burned. 
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Iiidiaii  education — Continned. 
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to  Indian  e<fiiea^ii— Continued. 
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l^y  Chicltasaw  Nation. 

**  Supported  by  Moravian  church. 


/By  Seminole  Nation.  9  From  report  of  1882. 

i  For  day  scholars.  j  '^  o\>  t«v^t\a^. 
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i  Of  tbese  35  HB  Pooew. 
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tc  Ind%«M  education — ContinaM. 


z    |1    ' 

2.  ■• 

n 

1?  ^ 

Prfwluce  raised 
(bushels). 

Stock  owned. 

Number  of  Indians  who  can 
read. 

Number  who  have  learned 
^                to  read  during  the  year. 

Industries  taught. 

0 

u 

a 

u 

J 

a 

9 

J 

e   5 

y     O 

i 

is 

i 
0 

1 

00 

0 

♦»  . 

Q 

1 

1 

1 

150 

8    28        15  300 

329 
716 

Housework,  dairywork,  sewing,  knitting, 

and  gardening. 
Fanning,   gardening,    cooking,   work    in 

t           : 
5    80   400 

i 

26 

10 

mills. 

i  .!!!:".*.!!!' 

... 

1 

60 

100 

5    40  I     20* 

•  •  •  • 

223 

2 

5 

8 

6 

Sewing,  housework,  carpentering,  garden> 

t 

1!   5 

1 

i 

iUff' 

(hardening. 

1 
1 

* 

7 
9 

1 

...... 

i:::;!.::::;':::: 

"'\ 

32      TM   250 

i 

14      3An 

300 

225 
520 

2 
5 

18 

6 
12 

45 

54 

10 

•  •  •  • 

00 

•  ■  •  • 

150 

25 

Care  of  stock,  carpentering,  farming,  sew- 

ins,  housework. 
Gardening,  farming,  sewing,  housework. 

8    30      600 

1 

1 
*  •  •  • 

• 

100 
373 

15 
40 

Oardening,  forming,  care  of  stock,  house- 
work, sewing- 

» 1 14  "m 

157 
330 
128 

880 
87 

8 

16 

21 

100 

Do. 

1    264     H79  282 

23    10      120  

Farming. 

2 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

Farming,  carpentering,  jihoemaking,  house- 

1 
7    13      350  -    . . 

8 
8 

35 

work,  and  sewing. 
Oardening,  housework,  sewing,  tailoring. 

2       4 . 

Gardening,  care  of  stock,  housework,  and 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

i* 

170 
21 

20 
5 

sewing. 

1 

1 
....  1 

23      "\&  ["" 

15 

Farming,  carpentering,  fencing,  sewing. 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1       i 

L.. 

cooking,  housework. 
Cutting  wood,  cooking,  sewing,  and  house- 
work. 

1 

1 ■  .. 

..... 

23 

7 

i;  5 ..::::  - 

id) 

Gardening. 

1 

•  •  •  . 

6 

3 

• 

i       

•  •  • 

8 

i 

Sewins  and  gardening. 

•  •  . )  - 

. . . . 

10 

9 

' •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  ■ 

Cutting  wood,  sewing,  housework. 

ij'i  i2*"  M  ••:: 

iio' 

"3 

•  •  •  • 

ii 

•  •  «  • 

60 

205 

77 

(Hrdening,  carpentry,  sewing,  huoeework. 
Sewing  and  knitting. 

Farming,  gardening,  type-setting,  use  of 
tools. 

2 

1 

3 

•  •  • 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
6 

; 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

i 

•  •  «  » 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

/ 

S     860 

a 

••;•.....  .... 

..... • 

■  •  •  • 

20 

•  ,••••••  ••«• 

.... 

' "  • .               ' 

Farming,  sewing,  housework,  and  dairy. 

■  •  •  •    •• 

30 

!    150 

■   •  •  • 

100 

300 

"2 

16 

6 

30 

d  Crops  destroyed  by  grasshoppem. 
tf  From  report  ofl8S2, 
/Beside  clothing,  bedding,  Sec. 
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lable  of  8tatisiic8  relating  to 


Name  of  agency  and  school. 


New  YoRK--Continned. 


CaUaraagns,  district  No.  1,  day 

Cattaraogas,  district  No.  2,  day  . . . 
Cattarangns,  district  No.  8,  day  . . . 
CattaraagU4,  district  No.  4,  day . . . 

Cattaraugas,  district  Na  5,  day 

Cattaraugus,  district  No.  6,  day  ... 
Cattaraugus,  district  No.  7,  day  ... 
Cattaraugus,  district  No.  8,  day  . . . 
Cattaraugus,  district  No.  9,  day  ... 
Cattarau^s,  district  No.  10,  day  .. 
Complant4>r,  district  Na  1,  day. . . . 

Oneioa,  district  Na  1,  day 

Oneida,  diiitrict  Na  2,  day 

Onondaga,  district,  No.  1,  day 

Onondaga,  district,  Na  2,  day 

Saint  Regis,  district  No.  1,  day  . ... 

Saint  Regis,  district  No.  2,  day 

Saint  Regis,  district  Na  3,  day  .... 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum 

Tonawanda,  district  No.  1,  day 

Tonawanda,  district  Na  2,  day . ... 

Tonawanda,  district  Na  8,  day 

Tnscarora,  district  No.  1,  day 

Tnscarora,  district  No.  2,  day 


NORTH  CAROLDCA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency 
Cherokee  day 


dai 


Echota  da; 
Birdtown  day 
Big  Cove  day .... 
Robbinsville  day 


ORROON. 


Grande  Ronde  Agency. 

Agency  boarmng . . 
Klamath  Agency 

Klamath  boarding. . 


Yainax  boarding. 
Siletz  Agency 

Aeeucy  boarding. 
Umatilla  Asency 

Agency  Doarding . 


Warm  Springs  Agency . 
Sinemasha  boarding. 


Agency  day. 


UTAH. 


Uintah  Agency 

Agency  boarding 


WABHIKOTON   TERRITORY. 


ColviUe  Agency 

Colville  boys'  boarding. 
Colville  girls'  boarding. 


Coeur  d*A16ne  boarding 
Spokane  Falls  day 


\ 


a 

o 


I 
1 


485 


Number 
who  can  be 
accommo- 
dated in 
schools. 


< 


20 
40 

132 
100 


140 


120 


400 


165 


261 


120 
"95 


140 


6470 


700 


100 


75 

"bo 

32 


40 
'75 


80 
20 


80 


70 
60 

100 


P 


40 
40 
40 
100 
40 
40 
35 
40 
40 
40 
40 
36 
35 
55 
40 
45 
45 
55 


40 
40 
50 
70 
65 


60 
60 
60 
60 
25 


85 

io" 


20 


20 
60 


10 


110 


40 
20 


Number 
attending 
school  one 
month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 


112 


46 

'is" 
37 


62 

'is' 


26 


17 


32 
35 

51 


I 


36 
40 
40 
100 
39 
35 
80 
85 
40 
38 
18 
16 
20 
41 
40 
38 
30 
45 


I 


ill 

is*' 


II 


41 
25 
44 

50 
30 


37 
46 
28 
43 
39 


12 


4 

40 


25 


26 
18 
27 
95 
23 
24 
19 
24 
18 
24 
8 
8 
16 
24 
30 
18 
14 
30 
90 
20 
22 
25 
25 
22 


d 

a 


32 
30 
32 
100 
36 
32 
24 
29 
25 


8 
8 
8 
10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


31  j  8 


22 
22 
13 
19 
19 


39 


48 
31 


58 
45 


16 
21 


17 


30 
30 

40 

20 


10 
10 
16 
35 
35 
20 
16 
35 
100 
25 
30 
30 
30 
26 


27 
27 
18 
21 
20 


58 


51 
33 


61 
48 


27 
36 


22 


32 
35 

51 

25 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
8 

10 

10 

8 

8 


Cost  of 
school*. 


e 


Jd 
§ 


o 
H 


e$290 
e290 
«200 
<;750 
e275 
e275 
€275 
c275 
e275 
e275 
e310 
0207 
e307 
c245 


8 
7 
8 
3 
6 


§ 


?42 


c265 
ed2S5 
e805  I 
dH>  I 
e284 
e284 
0284 
€263 
e263 


1250 


r 


960 


12      4,051 

10  "5,"ii6 

8  I    2,466 


10  i    3,843 
'6i"'4,'783 


12 


2.060 


11       1, 130 


8 


10 
10 

10 

6 


1,798 


3,000 
3,000 


600 


\ 


^ 


(a) 


4,000  1 — 


•I 


a  Building  donated  for  use  of  school  yalned  at  $800. 
b  Of  theae  260  belong  to  thft  Onxa^-j  Ag^nQy. 
e  To  State  of  New  York. 
d  Prom  repoTt  of  1882. 
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Indian  education — Continued. 


E    1 


e 

s 


4 


«-^ 


>5    9^ 


1; 

!! 

1    I 

1 ! 
1 1 
1 

11 
1 

ii 
1 


ProdaoeraiMd 
(bofthelB). 


o 


I 


U 


85 


1.30O 


4 


^     1 


«      4 


3 
o 


10 
5 


1200 


a 


700 


78 


100 
76 


000 


100 


42 


Stoek  owned. 


I 


i 

a 
B 


» 


3 


2 
2 
2 


10 
86 
24 


I 


•45 


40 


I 


070 


40 

5 

60 

4 

115 

6 

120 

6 

180 

6 

160 

8 

1,000 


189 


120 


126 
"36 


80 


20 


270 


Is 
i  ^ 


45 


50 


21 


40 


12 

"7* 


12 


46 


Indnttriea  Unght. 


Farming,     broom-nuiklng,    sewing,     and 
honsework. 


Fanning,  honsework,  and  sewing. 

Carpentering,  care  of  stock,  farming,  sew> 
ing,dairy  work,  honsework,  and  knitting. 
Da 

Gardening,  honsework,  and  sewing. 

Gardening,  housework,  sewing,  and  knit* 
ting. 

Gardening,  carpentry,  sewing,  and  house- 
work. 
Cooking  and  sewing. 


Gardening,  housework,  and  sewing. 


Carpentry,  care  of  stock,  farming. 
Garaening,  dairy,  housework,  sewing  and 

knitting. 
Farmine,  housework,  dairy,  sewing  and 

knitting. 
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Table  of  $tatUiio$  relating  to 


Name  of  agency  and  eohool. 


Wabhdcoton  tkkritobt— Continned. 


noy : 


ng- 


Neah  Bay  A^no] 

Agency 
i^ninalelt  A 

Agency  Doarding. . 

Shoalwater  Bay  aay 

Nisoually  and  S'KokomUh  Agency 

Puyallap  boarding k.. 


ChehallB  boarding. 


S'KokomUh  boarding 

Jamestoim  day 

Tnlallp  Agency 

Boys'  boarding 

Girls*  boarding 

Yakama  Agency 

Agency  boarding  .... 


WISCONSIN. 

<5recn  Buy  Agency: 

Menorauiiee  boarding 

Menomouee  West  Branch  day.. 

Menonionee  Sonth  Branch  day . 

S  toe  k  brid  ge  day ..., 

OneidH  Hooart'day 

Oneida  East  day 

Oneidn  West  No.  1  day 

Ounida  West  No.2  day 

Oneida  Comellns  day 

La  Pointe  AKcncy: 

BoisFortday 

Lac  Court  d^Oreilles  day 

Grand  Portage  day 

Red  Cliff  day 

Bad  River  day 

Bayfield  day 

Odanah  boarding  and  day 


WYOIONO. 


Shoshone  Agency . . . . 
Agency  boarding. 


FENXSTLVAMIA. 

Carlisle  Training  School. . . 


OBKOON. 

Forest  Grove  Training  School 

viBonnA. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agrionltnral  In- 
atitate. 


PnpHs  attending  schools  In  States 

Day  school.  Old  Town  Indians,  Maine 
]>ay  school,  Moquls  Paeblos,  Arixona. 


I 
1 

I 


0210 


088 
70 

49 

20 

48 

3«2 


650 


350 


22 
320 


104 
60 
64 
45 

120 


320 


Number 
who  can  be 
accommo- 
dated in 
schools. 


00 
40 


75 
50 
36 


85 
'260' 

40 


26 


16 


350 


150 


110 


30 


10 

10 
35 


Number 
attending 
school  one 
month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 


20 
86 
40 
60 
120 
60 
60 
60 
35 

35 
24 
20 
60 
45 
200 
50 


67 
28 


08 
63 
48 


00 

78 


18 


380 


151 


110 


122 


50 


...I  25 
15  I  10 


63 

26 

15 


.|  50 

J  34 


...1  80 
30  25 


65 

48 

36 
20 


64 


72 


116  129 


34 
46 
34 
22 
80 
21 
52 
45 
27 

32 
48 
19 
62 
46 
88 
50 


56 

18 
14 

9 
30 

8 
22 
21 
13 

19 
22 
12 
26 
25 
48 
22 


71 
22 
22 
16 
51 
12 
33 
30 
19 

32 
32 
19 
42 
32 
62 
29 


13     17 


368  380 


106  151 


100   100 


71 


122 


10* 

10* 
9 


10* 
10 

10 

7 


11 


10 


9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

7 
10 

2 

8 

9 
10 

4 
10 

9 


Coat  of 

niai^^f.^jning 

•choola. 


HM8 

2,256 
470 


11,150 

5,701 

5,561 
'    880 


6,069 
6,851 


3,091 
261 
258 
433 
451 
257 
431 
216 
270 


1,200 
480 


12 


12 


12 


ll 


g 


MOO 
10 


560 


(d) 

50 
id) 
807 


624 


75,007  1  12,278 


23.520  ,     1,000 


15,882  ;  26,068 


,0  ljM.289  I  I 
^^  i  8,579    ) 


425 
1,250 


•a  Includes  Qninaielt  Agency.         b  Books  and  papers.  0  On  Nisqually  and  Squaxin  Reservations. 

d  Supported  oy  Catholic  Church.  9  One  acre.  /  Eight  acres. 
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Indiau  ednc-a/ion— Continaed. 


4  ! 

§    ;:    t  PttMlace  raised 
c    "s           (boahela). 

|41l 

Stock  owned. 

Number  of  Indiana  who  can 
read. 

is 

it 

I- 

13 

Industries  taught. 

U       !fe 

s   § 

1  ^ 

i 

• 

SI 
a 

5 

i 

3 

1 

■a 

1^ 

i 

6 

a 

o 

s| 

Q 

_ 

! 

i 

a88 

«     2 
3^    2 

235 
002 

.... 

Gardening,     carpentering,    sewing,     and 

housework. 
Gardening,  sewing,  and  housework. 

1 

i 

cS3 
95 

31 

40> 
35^ 
100 

"el 
35 

12 

l{  20 

5  iO 

6  40 

150 

250 

inA 

1,210 
850 

500 

4 
4 
3 

9 
15 
60 

.. .. 

24 

48 

Blacksmithing,  oarpentery.  shoe  and  har- 
ness making,  sewing,  housework,  farming. 

Farming,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  sewing, 
and  housework. 

CRannlnar     nAmAntrv.   hlflclramifchlncr     lunvr. 

1 

' 

^    \\    ing,  and  honaewofk. 
20 

7    20 

" 

265 

^Farming,  tvpe-setting,  care  of  stock,  sew- 
\    ing,  and  housework. 

....'-- 

300 

30 

6 

100        75  1 1.  307 

20 

•  •  •  • 

Blacksmithing,    carpentry,    harness-mak- 
ing,   wheelwrightlng,    farming,    house- 
work«  and  sewing. 

Searing,  knitting,  and  housework. 

3 

1 

.1 

10 

350 

50 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 

2 

1       '             1 
1 

......1  --. 

K     '1  '  ' 



....  j 1 

•  •  •  • 

75 
800 

3 
70 

t 

1 

t....' 

1 - "  '  ' "  j 

1 
I 

8 

58 

32 

137 

230 

6 
10 
12 

2 

1 

1 

Cookine. 

1 

1 

1 

ICnittinff  and  newing. 

1 

1 

Do. 

2 

i 

Do. 

3 

> 

,..,.. 1 

10 

3 

• 

4 

5 
200 

90 

10     ... 

1 

1,000  500 

155 
815 

•  •  •  • 

Gardening. 

35 

•  •  •  • 

0 

•  •  •  • 

(9) 

28 

8 
(9) 

5 

14 

360 

143 
105 

92 

40 
15 

Tinning,  wagon,  liamess,  and  shoe  making, 
bUoksmithing,       forming,       carpentry, 
printing,     tailoring,     baking,     sewing, 
housework. 

Wagon  and  shoe  making,  blacksmithing, 

14 

ig)    (y)     (g) 

ig) 

(0) 

(ff) 

carpentering,  printing,  baking,  sewing, 
and  housework. 

Harness  and  shoe  making,  printing,  tailor 
ing,  bUcksmithing,  wheelwrightlng.  car 
pentering,  sewing  and  housework,  fiirm 
mg,  and  tinsmithmg. 

!                         1 

1 

.   j    ............... 

1 

9  Indian  papils  worked  with  other  pupils  on  school  farm ;  no  separate  record  kept  of  products  raiM 
by  Indian  labor  or  of  stock  used  for  benefit  of  Indians.  h  From  tribal  funds. 
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AGGHXOATB  OF  FORBGOIXO  TABLI. 

School  popalaUon,  exclusive  of  five  clvilljEed  tribes a35, 

Number  who  can  be  acoommodated  In  boarding  schoola ..      5, 

Number  who  can  be  9 ccommodated  In  day  schools 6, 

Number  of  boarding  schools 

Number  of  day  schools 

Number  of  night  schools 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year:  boarding,  5,139;  day, 

6,102 10 

Average  attendance fl 

Largent  average  monthly  attendance 7 

Number  of  teachers  and  emploY6s 

Cost  of  maintaining  reservation  schools:  to  Government,  b $891,185;  to  rellgioas  societies, 

C$70,588;  to  State  of  New  Fork,  $17,612 ;  to  employ6s,  $160 $44( 

Cost  of  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove  schools:  to  Government,  $114,419;  to  rellgloos 

societies.  $39.946 *. |154 

Number  of  Inalans  who  can  read 14 

Number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year 1 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  bv  school  ohUdren 1 

Number  of  bushels  of  com  rslsed IS 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised S 

N'nmber  of  bushels  of  oats  raised I 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 2Q 

Number  of  pumpkins  raised 2 

Number  of  melons  raised C 

Bushels  of  fruit  raised 1 

Toniof  hay  cut 1 

Pounds  of  Gutter  made 4 

Stock  owned — 

Horses 

Cattle 1 

Swine 

Sheep 

Domestic  fowls - 

Five  eivUited  tribei :  d 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 11 

Number  who  can  be  aocommooated  In  schools:  boarding,  1,269 ;  day,  6,880 7 

Numbt-r  of  boarding  schools 

Number  of  day  schools 

Number  ofpupils  attending  boaidlng  schools 1 

Numberof  pupils  attending  day  schools S 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools :  to  Five  Nations,  $162,030 ;  to  religious  societies,  $18,578 $178 

Nnraberwho  can  read 82 

Number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year i 

d  There  are  no  reports  this  year  from  the  Creek  day  schools,  owing  to  disturbances  In  tiie  nation. 

a  An  under  estimate,  several  tribes  not  being  reported. 

b  The  slight  difference  between  these  flffures  and  those  given  In  the  foUowlne  table  arises  fhnn 
crepancles  between  agents'  annual  statistics  and  the  aggregate  of  their  monthly  statistics;  also  1 
the  omission  In  many  reports  of  the  value  of  products  raued  by  the  schools. 

e  To  this  add  $4,881  expended  on  various  scnools  and  not  Included  in  this  table,  but  reported  In  i 
on  page  240. 
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Financial  iiaHstics  of  Indian  day  achocUfor  year  ending  June  30,  1883.^ 


Name 

i 
E 


1  Fort  Belknap 


3  FortBerthold 
3,  Fort  Peck... 

4  GneoBay 

5  ....do 


<,...  do 
T.-do 


Si....do  . ...... . . 

I|...  do 

M....do 

II  ...do 

12;  HooM  Valley. 

Uj  Lemhi 

U'UPointe  .... 
15!. ...do 

If  ....do 

17|  Maekinao 

U  ....do 

It  ...do 

21 . . .  .do 

21  ....do 

21  ...do 

2}, — do 

841...  do 

SSlMoMalero    ... 

»  MiMion 

2Ij....do 

28,. ...do 

2>;...  do 

lOl...  do 

31j5evida 

Ci  KeiPeroA 

8|  Pine  Ridge... 

34  ....do 

»-...do 


**  ....do.. 

37 '....do... 

381. ..do.. 

3ii  PoDca  .. 

40;  Pueblo. 

«...do.. 

e  -do 
43 

44 

45 

41 


Nameof  achooL 


c 

a 
o 


S§' 


u  Z 

r 


Fort  Belknap,  day.   11 

Fort  Berthold,  day  10 

Wolf  Point,  day...  11 

Oneida  Eaut,  day . .  10 

Hobart  Churoh  10 

Mission,  day. 

Oneida  West,  Ko.  10 

l.day. 
Oneida  West.  Ko. 

2,  day. 

Stockbridge,day..  10 

South  Branch,  day.  10 

West  Branch,  day.  10 

Bast,  day 10 

Hoopa  Valley,  day.  12 

Lemni.day 3 

Grand  Portage,  day  12 

Lao  Conrt  d'Ore-  8 

iUes,  day. 

Bois  Forte,  day ^ 

Middle  Village,  day  10 

Longwood,  day |  12 

Naabetnng,  day ...  11 

Garden  Island,  day,  9 

Baraga,  day 10 

L'Anse,day 10 

Neppessing,day...  10 

Sugar  Island,  day . .  9 

Mesoalero.day i  11 

Portrero,  day \  10 

San  Jacinto,  day...  10 

Aqna  Caliente,  day  10 

CoahnUla,day j  10 

Rincon,  day |    9 

1 

10 
10 

4 


Qnapaw  . 
■  .•■do . ... 
. .  do ... . 
Qnioaielt 


2  &m:  and  Fox.. 

JJ I     do 

^iSaniee    and 
^     Flandreau. 

M  Slaaeton    

il  S'Kokomish.. 

S   Tule River  ...i 
S   White  Earth  . ' 

56  Warm  8prings| 


Walker  River,  day 

Spokan,  day 

Oga]alla,day 

woundedKnee,  day 
WhiteBird'sCamp, 

dav. 
Medicine     Root 

Creek,  day. 
St.  Andrew's,  day  . 
The  Agency,  day.. 

Nea  Peic6,  dLay 

Znni,day  

Jenies,aay 

Laguna,miy 

Modoc,  day 

Peoria,  day 

Miami,  day 

Shoalwater  Bay, 

day. 
Pottawatomie,  day 
Sac  and  Fox,  day'.. 
Flandrean,  day 

Brown  Earth,  day 
New    Dnngeopss, 

day. 
Tale  River,  day  . . . 
Buffalo  River,  day. 

Ree.day 

Selwyn,  dav 

Warm  Springs,  dayj 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

7 

10 

10 

9 

8 

4 
6 

8 
10 

3 
7 
8 
8 
12 


-I 
-I 


17.3 


48.1 
31.0 
19.0 
5L0 

33.3 

30.0 

l&O 
23.0 
22.0 
12.0 
23.0 
14.0 
19.0 
31.6 

32.0 
15.9 
29.9 
25.0 
14.0 
34.0 

lao 

30.0 
17.0 
22.0 
20.6 
24.0 
47.0 
37.0 
30.0 
2S.0 
10.0 
30.0 
85.0 
30.0 

7L0 

28.0 
44.0 
42.0 
54.0 
47.0 
25.5 
13.3 
17.1 
20.4 
12.0 

18.5 

9.0 

33.2 

18.0 
22.0 

23.0 
10.0 
24.2 
24.6 
86.5 


%      How  supported. 


12.3 


lao 

13.4 
30.2 

21.9 

21.1 

9.3 
14.8 

ia4 
a5 
as 

7.3 
10.8 
17.0 

las 

12.3 

lao 

20.3 
9.6 

2a  1 
lao 

17.7 
12.9 

las 

17.7 
21.0 
40.4 
26w7 
25.1 
19.0 
10.0 
80.3 
31.9 
2L2 

4L6 

19.3 
29.4 
35.6 
34.3 
33.0 
17.2 
12.1 
10.8 
15.3 
10.0 

15.5 

7.3 

25.8 

12.1 

lao 

21.3 
9.0 

ia7 
ia3 

19.4 


Government 
supplies 
everything. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


..do 

..do 

..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.  do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

.  do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
.  do 
..do 
.  do 
..do 
.  do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

..do 

..do 
.  do 
.  do 
..do 
.  do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

.  do 
.  do 
.  do 

..do 
..do 

..do 
..do 
..do 
.  do 
..do 


K8,a00  00 


Expenditures. 


Q 


#600  00 


1.080  00 
720  00 
250  00 
400  00 

400  00 

187  50 

400  00 
250  00 
250  00 
250  00 
720  00 
524  00 
480  00 
1, 079  05 

275  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
400  00 
240  65 


1,497  80 

2,250  00 

227  22 
586  87 
480  00 
600  00 

319  60 
154  16 
199  50 

251  00 
450  00 

180  00 

80  00 

425  00 

300  00 

1,079  45 


Total 


$2  81 


65  98 


8  10 
51  41 


19  50 


^83  94 


24  08 


>  508  78 


7  62 


$602  81 


1.145  98 
720  00 
258  10 
451  41 


30  62    430  62 


161  01 

26  43 

508  79 

111  65 
818  M 
983  92 

"i  66 

875  17 

96 

24  94 
24  94  I 

155  48  i 


207  09 

483  39 
258  21 
261  30 
256  67 
768  71 
758  35 
480  00 
1, 179  14 

275  00 


3,283  9 

744  08 
4, 198  78 


407  02 
240  65 


3,351  04 

1, 524  23 
2,848  79 

338  87 
1,405  46 
1.463  92 

600  00 

319  60 

155  16 

1, 074  67 

251  00 
450  00 

180  96 

80  00 

449  94 

324  94 

1,234  98 


''Thia  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  includfs  only 
racb  daj  schools  among  Indians  as  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government. 
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Financial  statistics  of  Indian  day  schools  for  year  ending  June  30,  1883 — Continued. 


Name 
of  Agency. 


57    North  Carolina 
58 do 


Name  of  school. 


3 

h 

O  9 

e 

8 


Ov    • •  •  •  OO  ••••••  • 


60'    ..do 

61  ...do 

62  Fort  Peck 


63 
64 


— do 
....do 


Robbinaville,  day . . 

Bis  Cove  Primary, 
day. 

Echota  Mission, 
day. 

Yellow  Hill,  day  .. 

Bird  Town,  day   .. 

Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, day. 

GrantTille  Mis- 
sion day. 

Deer  Tail  Mission, 
day. 


6 
3 


8 

8 

10 

8 

8 


_      • 

u 

••3 
«  8 


S 

I 

a 

I 


20.0 
21.0 

17.2 
19.0 

2&5 

21.7 

26.5 

las 

54.0 

21.3 
13.1 

sao 

59.0 

30.0 

50.0 

4a  0 

1,794.3 

1, 281. 9 

How  supported. 


Conducted 
nnder  con- 
tract 


*  Employes, 
&o.,  fur- 
nished by 
Presbyte- 
rian Mis- 
sion Board. 


Expenditures. 


§ 


J-i-f     !    Total. 


1,900  00    i,9eoo</ 


2,173  48     2.  173  4g. 


37,533  8« 


Government  issues  rations  for  attendance. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Financial  $taH$tic8  of  Indian  boarding 


J 

S 

s 

'A 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
26 
29 
30 
31 
82 

38 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 


66 


66 
67 
58 
50 
60 


/ 


Name  of  agency. 


Blackfect 


Che\  onne  and  Arapaho 

.....  do 

Chej'enne  River 

Colorado  River 

Crow 

Crow  Creek 

Fort  Hull 

Grand  Ronde 

Great  Nemaha 

Green  Bay 

Kiowa,    Comanche, 
and  Wichita. 

do    

Klamath 

do    

Lower  Bral6 

Neah  Bay 

Nevada  

Nex  Pero6 

, do 

Nlaqnally 

do 

OsaffeandKaw 

do 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Pima  and  Maricopa. . 

Ponca 

Pottawatomie 

do 

Qaa|>aw 

do    


Qninaielt 

Koond  Valley 

Sao  and  Fox 

do 

Santee... 

Silets 

Shoahone  

Siaaeton 

do 

^'Kokomiah    

Standinff  Rock 

Uintah  volley 

FmaUlla 

Warm  Springe 

White  Earth 

do 

do 

Winnebago  and  Omaha 

do 

Yakama 

Yankton 

Devil'aLake 


Name  of  State 
or  Territory. 


.do 


Fort  Peck 

Siaaeton 

Navajo 

Standing  Rock 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 


Montana. 


Indian 

...do 

Dakota  ... 
Arizona  .., 
Montana.., 
Dakota.... 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Nebraaka. 
Wiaoonain 
Indian 


...do 

Oregon 

Dakota"...** 
Waahington 

Nevada 

Idaho 

..  do 

Waahington 
...  do..:.... 

Indian 

...do 

...  do 

...  do 

Arizona  .... 

Indian 

Kanaaa 

...do 

Indian 

....do 


Waahington . . 
California  ... 

Indian 

...do 

Nebraaka 

Oregon , 

Wyoming 

Dakota 

...do 

Waahington . . 

Dakota 

Utah 

Oreson 

Minneaota 

...do 

...do 

Nebraaka..... 

...  do 

Waahington.. 

Dakota 

...do 


.do 


Montana..... 

Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Dakota 

Indian 


Name  of  achooL 


s 


S 


Blackfeet  boarding '    6 


Arapaho  mannal-labor  and  boarding 

Cheyenne  mannal-labor  and  boarding 

Bova'  boarding  and  induatrial 

Colorado  River  boarding 

Induatrial  boarding 

Crow  Creek  boarding 

Fort  Hall  boarding 

Indoatrial  boarding 

Iowa  induatrial  boarding 

Menomonee  induatrial  boarding 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  induatrial  boarding 


Wichita  induatrial  boarding 

Klamath  induatrial  boarding 

Yainax  induatrial  boarding 

Lower  Bruld  boarding 

Induatrial  boarding 

Nevada  boarding 

Kamiah  boarding  and  induatrial 

Lapwai  boardins 

Chehalla  induatrial  boarding 

Puyallup  induatrial  boarding . . . 

Kaw  boarding 

Oaage  boardin  g 

Otoe  induatrial  boarding 

Induatrial  boarding 

Pima  boarding 


10 
10 

8 
10 
12 
10 

7 
12 
10 
10 
10 


Ponca  boardins 

Pottawatomie  oovding 


Kickapoo  boarding 

Quapaw  induatrial  boarding 

Seneca.  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  induatrial 
boarding. 

Qninaielt  boarding       

Induatrial  and  boarding 

Abaentee  Shawnee  manual-labor  boarding. . 

Sac  and  Fox  manual-labor  boarding 

Induatrial  boarding 

Siletz  boarding ■ 

Wind  River  boarding 

Manual-labor  boarding 

Aacenaion  induatrial 

S*Kokomiah  boarding 

Indian  girla'  boarding 

Uintah  valley  boarding 

Umatilla  boarding 

Induatrial  and  boarding 

White  Earth  boarding 

Leeoh  Lake  boarding  and  induatrial 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Winnebago  induatrial  bearding 

Omaha  induatrial  boarding 

Induatri  1  boarding 

Agency  boardine  and  induatrial 

Induatrial  boarding 


Boya'  induatrial  boarding 10 


Induatrial  boarding *  12 

Good  Will  MinMon  boarding '    8 

Navi^o  boardins j    7 

Agricultural  induatrial  boarding 12 

Mlaaion  and  boarding ;  10 


c  c 
(.  as 

©•2 


16 

111.1 
120 

20 

54.2 

19.1 

32 

16 

42 

20 

56 
111.3 


10 

50 

10 

51 

8 

82 

7 

30 

12 

61 

6 

40 

6 

22 

8 

47.2 

12 

41 

12 

63.9 

12 

52.5 

8 

7&3 

10 

45 

10 

72.2 

7 

41.3 

6 

66 

12 

34 

12 

26 

10 

69.5 

10 

93.7 

11 

25 

12 

52 

10 

56 

11 

36 

11 

45.8 

10 

49 

4 

17 

10 

7&5 

8 

10 

12 

34 

12 

50 

8 

13.6 

6 

51 

11 

22.8 

10 

60 

8 

32 

8 

28 

12 

62 

10 

66 

10 

115 

12 

70 

12 

91 

38 


66 
85 
86 
45 
25.3 


/  This  table  ia  taken  fh>m  the  report  of  the  anverVnleTiiSLATit  ol  \^^\»xi«^^x^«xAV&.^TA«a<n^^ 


INDIAN   AFFAIKS. 
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9(AmkfoT  year  ending  June  30,  1883.1 


S 

e 
e 

t 

« 

► 


tl3.5 
M 

lo&e 

UL6 

so 

m.2 
fill 

tSOiS 

m.8 

t4L8 
87.2 

4&8 
47.2 

aao 

12&9 
49l7 
133.5 
20 
40 

m.i 

157.7 
4L6 
46 

06.9 
35.4 
(0.3 
^6 
20.1 
57.5 
«2.7 

23.9 

<7.9 
J46.1 

♦28.6 
,57.5 
HhA 
.13.8 
♦«1.7 
^t7.8 
^58.4 

39.6 
9.4 

46 
tl2.6 
t37.9 
t27.9 
t23.3 

4&9 
t53 

9a.2 

51.2 
66.3 


How  supported. 


GoTemment  s applies 

everything. 
do 


.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 


Issues  and  expenditures. 


P. 

i 

u 
o 


m.1 


43.3 
V33.4 

no.  6 

86.9 
19.2 


$1.856  94 

4,682  06 
4,659  71 
1, 131  67 
2, 914  03 
1,406  85 
1,899  33 

1.246  56 
1,465  89 
2,468  63 
2,145  19 
4,756  00 

4,413  16 
2,213  92 
925  00 
1, 352  79 
2, 380  00 

1. 154  88 

1.230  00 
2,870  64 
2,763  50 
3, 788  03 
2, 691  54 

3.247  90 
1, 938  87 
3,631  36 
2,577 
2, 410 
2,049  75 
1,970  00 
2,  750  04 
3,869  99 

1.155  50 
2,  561  72 
2. 699  46 
2, 010  37 
2,786  80 

2.231  62 
367  44 

4, 135  86 
399  45 
2,139  27 
1, 100  00 
1,293  69 
1, 770  00 
1,280  00 
1  956  59 
1,620  00 
1.069  34 
2,  632  14 
2.646  94 
2,853  02 
4, 036  13 
3,499  50 


79 
12 


t 

a 

5 
JS 

00 

I 


$423  03 

3,864  84 

4,878  42 
670  55 

2, 605  19 
926  25 
935  26 
492  43 

1,664  81 
686  11 
992  63 

8,265  11 

1,673  86 

1, 826  55 

982  65 

639  80 

1,413  59 

584  55 

618  66 

1,886  03 

2,  050  36 

2, 798  43 

1,  612  01 
1.283  20 
1, 137  15 

2.  593  59 
710  00 

1,410  17 
1, 221  77 
828  88 
1,915  37 
3. 110  49 

698  70 

1, 140  14 

2,220  80 

1. 268  18 

2, 075  40 

784  73 

260  21 

3, 072  76 

306  19 

903  28 

2, 089  13 

432  85 

1,232  78 

498  50 

1, 249  01 

899  23 

819  35 

2,315  07 

2, 147  06 

2. 672  01 

2, 356  50 

2,935  27 


a 

I 


$96  55 

1, 178  09 

1,441  99 

19  61 

826  60 

656  64 

152  13 

188  57 

649  59 

466  82 

286  82 

8, 811  20 

1,768  40 

1, 087  37 

544  63 

442  31 

757  18 


860  00 


2,024  78 

825  00 

1,464  50 

1,500  00 


374  35 


789  40 


GN>veTnment  supplies 

rations,  clothing,   Sec, 

and  1  teacher;  remain- 
ing employ6s   under 

contract. 
GoTemment  supplies 

rations,  clothing,  &c.; 

employ^   all    under 

contract. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Government  supplies 

rations,  clothing,  &o. ; 

employes  fuvDished  by , 

relfgiouB  aocieties.  / 

*««»Ci6  boarding  acboolB  among  Indisna  as  are  anpported  Id  whole  or  in  part  by  t\ie  GovemmcxiX. 
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875  33 


2. 457  55 
1,416  07 
2, 642  49 
2,092  84 
907  41 


275  25 

677  65 

989  97 

1,272  61 

1, 093  29 

1,192  88 

286  78 

984  11 

962  43 

1,  033  27 

333  09 

325  64 

650  03 

1, 239  84 

234  88 
592  18 
496  30 
737  32 
816  38 
474  18 
152  66 
955  58 
61  70 
543  51 
381  71 
173  22 
158  37 
157  28 
642  53 
336  00 
328  44 
1, 414  45 
1, 356  43 
944  68 
1, 499  67 
825  19 


n 


$1  52 


1,  016  35 
383  48 
621  53 
503  28 
118  04 


462  20 

429  18 

44  17 

65  68 

66  75 
59  62 

19  89 
267  07 

106  83 
56  80 

150  86 

09  87 

35  60 

20  40 
55  63 

123  08 
39  15 
27  23 
166  90 
338  57 
322  01 
105  34 
108  93 
140  88 

84  96 

107  81 
38  26 

108  66 
82  58 

172  90 
114  76 

104  82 

183  56 

210  85 

110  43 

164  53 

47  12 

12  15 

191  03 

18  28 

214  88 

361  49 

85  64 

21  60 
83 

207  49 

54 

47 
253  67 
239  47 

73  42 
179  94 

25  51 


36 
16 


9 
1 


$10  62 

612  86 
522  03 
672  54 


285  00 


57  50 
126  00 


805  95 

62  50 
188  40 


182  00 
260  50 

83  10 
342  02 
233  60 
367  32 
370  93 

72  50 

8  10 

119  71 

187  75 


228  56 
225  25 
445  8.^ 
345  28 
230  28 

70  00 
134  32 
121  35 

81  35 
405  11 
108  73 


459  00 


307  00 

K  •       •  •  ■  < 

70  00 

28  60 

141  25 

158  83 


6  78 


176  33 
54  92 
42  64 

143  12 
18  40 


650  30 
1,298  90 
582  37 
487  50 
325  12 


o 
H 


125  01 


$1,888  66 

10, 800  05 
11, 981  83 
*2,438  54 

5, 911  44 
*3, 056  40 
*3, 881  83 
*1, 947  45 

4,104  86 
*3,854  89 
*8,4d0  44 
11,778  12 

8,017  28 

6. 251  84 
2, 472  68 

*2, 672  53 

*4.934  35 

1. 811  68 

^2.493  16 

*6, 784  82 

*6,509  72 

*8,552  93 

*5,  574  68 

5.836  01 

3.  623  39 

7. 481  77 

4. 357  53 

5, 120  38 

*8, 938  52 

*3. 652  95 

5,  833  62 

*8, 565  36 

2.  271  40 
*4,  620  92 

5.  748  76 

4. 216  65 
♦6,  248  22 

3,646  38 
792  46 

8, 814  23 

785  62 

*3,800  94 

4,299  33 
*1, 935  40 

3. 252  75 
1.965  21 
4,196  87 

*3.  068  42 
2,264  29 
*7.  265  63 
*7,688  80 
*7, 125  50 
*8,  559  83 
7,  610  59 


2, 116  46 


*6, 464  41 
2,  679  47 
4,771  16 
4,364  25 
1.043  85 


t4 


OB 
O 


$23  81 

11  40 

10  90 

15  55 

11  82 

16  08 

12  25 
21  28 
11  22 

16  01 
8  83 

18  51 

17  18 

11  13 

10  10 

14  10 
8  20 
0  01 

20  78 

18  08 
17  84 

12  35 

11  17 

15  86 

10  12 

11  10 
17  58 

13  70 
10  73 
15  14 
10  15 

10  36 

8  64 
8  04 

12  47 

13  40 
15  15 

8  81 

14  36 
14  20 

13  40 

11  15 

9  05 
25  74 
11  78 

14  18 

11  07 

13  75 

12  15 

12  91 

14  51 
7  54 

13  93 
9  57 


9  16 


12  44 

10  03 

9  69 

9  86 

5  44 
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Financial  itatieUcBof  Indian  hoarding  ickooU 


% 


«1 


82 
63 
64 

S§ 

67 

68 
68 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


Name  of  agenoj. 


Cheyeime  Siyer 


Santee... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Yankton 
ColviUe.. 


do.. 

do.. 

Flathead 

do.. 

Omaha... 
Pueblo  .. 
Tnhaip.. 
do  .. 


Name  of  State 
or  Territory. 


Dakota 


Nebraska... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dakota 

Washington 


Name  of  schooL 


...do 

...do 

Montana 

...do 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico.. 
Washington . . 


St.  John's  boarding 

Normal  training  and  boarding 

St.  Mary's  boaraing 

Hope  boarding 

Boys*  boardinff 

St.  Paul  boys' Doarding 

Coeor  d'Al^e  boarding 

Male  boarding 

Female  boarding 

Boys'  boarding 

Girls'  boarding 

Omaha  Mission  indostrial 

Pneblo  industrial  boarding 

Female  industrial  boarding 

Male  agricultural  and  industrial  boarding 


§ 


5 

a 

o 

a 


10 


12 
11 
12 
10 
12 
12 

11 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 


6L4 
82.5 
25 
6 
37.6 
51 

82 

85 

41 

89 

58 

83.8 

38 

85.7 


8,627.7 


*  Included  in  these  amounts  is  the  estimated  value  of  supplies  raised  at  the  seTeral  agencies  and 
expended  in  the  schools,  as  follows: 


Name  of  agency. 

Name  of  schooL 

Value. 

Chevenne  River 

Bovs'  boardinir 

$6  76 

Crow 

Industrial  boardincr 

2  00 

Crow  Creek 

Crow  Creek  boardinir...... 

44  75 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Hall  boardinir 

16  50 

Fort  Peck 

Tridnairial  hnardinir 

33  85 

D-rAAt.  VAinAfiA  Intra,  indnatria]  hAardincr 

408  04 

6reen  Bav ............................. 

Mc^nnTTinnee  indnstrifU  boardinflr  -, ^.r 

360  81 

Xiower  Briil6 ........................... 

LiO  wer  Bnil6  boardinir ........... ................ 

85  00 

Neah  Bav,..r,.  TTTTTT-rr     -tt-t -- 

Industrial  boardinir 

300  06 

Nea  Pero6 

Lanwai  boardins 

656  04 

Nes  PercA 

Kamiah  boardins - 

201  74 

Nisonallv ........................... 

Chehalis  boardinir. 

730  70 

Niaoiiallv. . ......................... 

Pavallnn  boardinir . .  r .-, ....-t.^^^t.... 

456  51 

Ofuii^e  and  T^aw .....r. -- 

Elaw  boardinir 

21  63 

Pottawatomie .................... 

Pnttaw^^rpie  boardiPiT-T ,,-^-^».--^--, ^ 

662  83 

PottawatnmlA     

Kiokanoo  boardinir 

224  00 

OiiaT>aw .......................... 

Seneca.  &c.. boarduiff 

157  48 

I  Aund  Vallev 

Industrial  boardinir...... ........................ 

788  04 

Santee 

Industrial  boardinir 

211  88 

S'Kokomiah 

S'Kokomish  board inir 

109  00 

Uintah  Vallev 

Uintah  Vallev  boardinir 

88  34 

White  Earth 

Leech  Lake  boardinir 

44  00 

W^innebaffo  and  Omaha ................ 

Winnebairo  boardinir 

52  50 

Omaha  boardinir 

80  00 

ITakama ... . ............... 

Industrial  boardinir.... 

2,387  80 

Yankton 

Airencv  l>oardinic 

60  75 

^ 

Total 

8,180  46 
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fwjfeor  ending  June  30, 1883— Con  tinned. 


S 

a 

4* 
< 

e 

? 

« 


35 


Mi2 

1&1 

17.7 

lil 

2813 

lae 

30 

3L3 

30 

37 

38.7 

79.2 

28 

27.7 

w7 


How  tnpported. 


Qovemment  supplies, 
rations,  olothins,  Sco,; 
empIoy68  fomisoed  by 
reliffions  societies. 

do f 

do 

do 

do 

EverTthiiig  famished 

under  contraot. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Issues  and  expenditures. 


I 


s 

S 

a 


6fi 

p 
o 

I 


$1, 676  31 


2,490  96 

1, 319  75 

986  79 

208  59 

1,397  48 


$230  66 
96  98 


49  62 
134  76 


$13  49 


$119  60 


22  60 


t 


$1,696  81 


2.721  61 
1,416  73 
986  79 
268  21 
1,668  18 
8,900  00 


8,000  00 
8,063  00 
2,891  66 
3,000  00 
8,694  16 
9, 177  31 
8,196  38 
2,878  23 


S 


$6  13 


6  18 
4  50 
4  65 
6  06 
446 
10  00 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 


831, 968  17 


t  At  these  schools  day  scholars  were  also  instructed  without  additional  cost,  as  follows : 


Name  of  agency. 


Bbckfeet ,  

Crow  

Crow  Creek 

Devil's  Lake 

PortHsli 

GnndeBonde 

Greet  Nemaha 

Green  Bay 

Lower  Bral6 

K»T»Jo 

KeTiia 

Siiqiully.. 

Otoe 

SseandFoz A 

Sutee 


SiiMton 

SiiMtoii 

|i«eUm 

8'Kokoinish . . . . 
]$[trm  Springs. 
5Wte  Birth... 


Jbite  Earth. 

jWte  Earth 

Winnebago  and  Omaha . 
SscsndFox 


Total 


Name  of  school. 


Blaotcfeet  boarding 

Industrial  boarding 

Crow  Creek  boarding 

Boys' industrial , 

Fort  Hall  boarding 

Industrial  boarding 

Iowa  industrial  boarding 

Menomonee  industrial  boarding 

Lower  Brul6  boarding 

Navajo  boarding 

Nevada  boarding 

Chehalis  boardi^ 

Otoe  industrial  and  boarding 

Absentee  Shawnee,  du}.,  industrial  and  boarding. 

Sa ntee  mission  schools . 

Silets  boarding 

Manual  labor  boarding 

Ascension  industrial 

Good  Will  mission 


llnff.. 
irdini 


S'Kokomish  boardin 
Industrial  and  boaroing 

White  Earth  boarding 

Leech  Lake  boarding 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Omaha  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  industrial  and  boarding 


Average 
attendance. 


48.1 
6.0 
3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.8 
3.1 

U.7 
LO 
1.7 

18.7 
L4 
LO 
2L3 

10.9 
9.2 
L7 
2.0 
2.6 
3.6 
4.1 

11.0 
7.8 
L8 
L8 
2.0 

16L8 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECEETARY   OP   THE  INTERIOE. 
Tahleo/ilatiilica  relating  to  poputatU>ii,indiutTie*,aitd  toireetoftubtuUnceof 


Nune  of  kgeno;  Mid  tribs. 


CWwado  Biitr  Agmey. 

Hobiva   

ChimAhDBvlfl  .-- ^. ...... .._... 

Pfma,  Jiarleopa,  and  Papoft  J^nwy. 

Pim«  

Uarioopii  

San  CarUt  Aitnei/. 

Whita  MoonUln  Apufafl 

San  Curios  ApRcbe 

Cbldcihnft 

Ap«cheTnni» 

ApKhtXoh^it  '.'.'//. '^V//^V.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

IndianiinAriionamituiidtranaetnt. 

UoqaU 

Ynma 

Htopa  Tattty  Agtnay. 

dBEaCDM 

CcM^ntla 

Ban  LulsRey 

Bottnd  Ta&tfi  Sgtney. 

Conoow 

LltUeLako 

BedHvod 

UWii 

WylKkle 

Potter  VaDov 

PlttKlver 

Tuit  Siver  Agency. 

TnleaadTelon 

'Wlchnmnl,  Ekweah,  ud  KIng'a  Blvn 

Indimn  In  OaKfornia  not  uihIm-  on 

Indiana  in— 

SlemCooDty 

Eldorado  Uonnty 

HendoclDO  ConntT 

Shasta  CooDty 

ToioCoantj 

a  Ooe  anJoIde. 


ludlaiit  <rho     S 
weardti-        S" 


inborof     g"!     I    ■ 
ianfojni'  ,g^     i 


It 


111 


•  {•Si" 


ft4.aoo 

ftT.SDO 


aoo     iM  itoi 


fl¥TanxT«v'^af  1631.  d  fij  can. 
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mrious  Indian  tribeSf  together  with  religiouSy  vitalf  and  criminal  ataiistica. 
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a 

iM 
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S 

3 

55 


o 

e 
u 

8 
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•*2 


5- 


1501. 


Beligions. 


Vital. 


.a 

o 


I 

S 


s 
*5 

a 

o 


I 


e342 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
relis:ion8  so- 
oietiea. 


o 
t 

0 


p 
II  i 

2  (3 


o 

I 
I 


690 


$1,000 


$1,260 


1,600 


717 


1,088 


28 


Criminal. 


Number 

of 

Indians 

kiUed 

during 

the  year. 


I 

I 

»  !  m" 


I 

pq 


:Sa  Shi 

I  (3       IP  g 


26{<«) 


20     87 
700  750 


800 


800 


{ 


2  d4 


8 


8.... 


20 


18 


20   300 


If -si 


82 


•s  • 


•^iS 


15 
Si 

o  • 

I 


A   £   • 

JZ5 


e 

« 
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o 


»4 


2 

*i 


11 


m.... 


50 


4         1 


25 


87 


40 


«150 


516 


099 


760 


921 


/lO 


60 


18 


16       1 


80     82 


10 


6 


21 


8 


2 


€  Contributed  by  teacher. 


/By  the  agent  for  papers  and  \>oo\li^ 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  industrieSf  and  sources  of  subsistence  of  various 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Califorkia— Continued. 

Indians  in  Oahfomia  not  under  an 
agent  (a)— Continued. 


Indians  in — 

Tehama  County  .. 

Solano  County 

Laeaen  Counfy. . . . 

Coluaa  County 

Humboldt  County 
Marin  County  — 
Sonoma  County. . . 

Butte  County 

Plumas  County... 

Placer  County 

Napa  County 

Sutter  County 

Amadox  County . . 
Nevada  County... 
Lake  County 

Klamaths — 

Regua  ranch 

Wirka-wiA  ranch. 

Hoppa  ranch 

Wakel  ranch 

Too-rup  ranch 

Sah-sil  ranch 

Ai-yolch  ranch 

Sur-per  ranch 


COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Mnache,  Capote,  and  Weeminnche 
Utes 


DAKOTA. 

Oheyenne  Biver  Agency, 


Blackfeet  Sioux — 

Sans- Arc  Sioux 

liinnecouion  Sioux 
Two  Kettle  Sioux  . 


Grow  Creek  and  Lmoer  BruU  Agency, 


Lower  Yanktonais. 
Lower  Brul6  Sioux. 


DeviFs  Lake  Agency. 


Sisseton  Sioux... 
Wahpeton  Sioux. 
Cut  Head  Sioux  . 


Fort  Berthotd  Agency. 


Arickaree  .. 
Gros  Ventre 
Mandnn 


968 


079 
1,392 


865 
205 


Number  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citi- 

sens'  dress. 


a  From  report 


75 


800 


150 
100 


918 


400 


t 


400 


300 


829 
1,200 


1 

a 

3 

o 

ti 

h 


I 


Number  of 
Indian  fami- 
lies engaged- 


I 
1 


10  670 


40 


0 


■s 


§1 

§  g 

'5.2 

•si 

^  B  - 

o  ojS 


Percent, 
of  subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by — 


M 


s 


482 


a280 
200 


283 


200         15  237i        33 

i  I  i 

b  And  884  vaccinated. 


850 


•o 
A 


a 

*   o 

^  B 


15 


a  208;    33 
166     20 


280     70 


lOM 


10 


76 


67 
80 


25 


390     33     16^    51 
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Indkin  tribeSf  together  mth  religiouSy  vitaly  and  criminal  statistics — Continae  d. 


3 

I 

Ck 

Knmber  ot  houses  occupied  by  In- 
dians. 

Number  of  houses  built  for  Indians 
during  the  yeai. 

Number  of  houses  built  by  Indians 
during  t^e  year. 

BBLIGI0U8. 

VITAL. 

CRTMIKAI^ 

.dua 
o  « 

"iil 

• 
OB 

t 

8) 

q 

1 

.d 

1 

1 
1 

a 

9 
U 

% 

B 
1 

Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  so- 
cieties. 

Number  of  Indians  who  have 
received  medical  treatment 
during  the  year. 

m 

.d 

o 

% 

% 

d 
JZ5 

a6 

1 

«M 
O 

1 

a 

d 

Number 

of 

Indians 

killed 

Number  of  white  persons 
killed  by  Indians. 

criminals 
he  year. 

igainstln- 
ly  whites. 

Number  of  whites  punished 
for  crimes  against  Indians. 

Number  of   liquor   sellers 
ecuted. 

a 

i 

0 

£ 

a 

• 

1 

For  other  purposes. 

thej 

• 

d 

—Is 

rear. 

• 

1 

id 

Number  of  Indian 
punished  during  t 

Number  of  crimes  ( 
dians  committed  h 

■  •  • « 

I...... 

\ 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •• 

••  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1  •  «  •  ■ 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

-■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■•••  • 

•  ••• 

•••• 

•  ••  • 

• 

w  •  •  . 

•••. 

1 

340 

168 
200 

211 
214 

1 

'  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6824 

1,707 

1,060 
525 

343 

17 

80 

45 
49 

87 

24 

41 

57 
26 

m 

• 

r1 

2| 

76 

4 
7 

20 

7 

5 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

H005 
463 

$1,236 
1,203 

1,000 
54 

■  •  •  • 

dl 

1 

1 

15 

148,000 

1] 

2 

5 

30 

1 

1 

332.000 

• 

e  Awaiting  triaL 


d  Supposed  to  be  by  whites. 
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Table  of  itatisficB  relating  to  population^  indu8trie$f  and  souroee  of  eubnstenee  of  variatu 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Dakota— CoDtinned. 

Pine  Bidge  Agency, 

Ogalalla  Sioux 

liorthem  Cheyenne 

.BoM&ttd  Agtney. 

Bni16  Sionx  No.  1 

Bral6  Sioux  No.  2 

Loafer  Sioux 

Wahsahzah  Sionx 

Two  Kettle  Sionx 

Northern  Sionx 

Bulldog  Sionx 

Mixed  Sionx 

8iutt4m  Agencg. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sionx 

Standing  Bock  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonnaia  Sionx 

TTpper  Yanktonnais  Sionx 

Blaokfeet  Sioux 

Uncanapa  Sioux 

liizeaDlood  of  above  bands 

TankUm  Agency. 

Yankton  Sionx 

IndiantinDakota  not%mdeTan  agent. 

Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Pembina 
Chippewa 

IDAHO. 

Fcrt  Hatt  Agency, 

Baonack 

Sboehone 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Baxmaok,  and  Sheepeater  . . 

Net  Ttrck  Agency. 

NeiPerc6 

Jndiane  in  Idaho  not  under  an  agent 

Pend  d'Oreille  and  Kootenais , 

IXDIAlf  TXBRITORT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 

Cheyenne 

Arapaho  


g 
I 

d 

I 


Number  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citi- 

sens'  dress. 


I 

.a 


200  i      ^ 


2.115 
1,550 
1,528 

^g«7«,000 

455! 
180 
425 


I 


8,500 


1,479 


500 
1,242 

008 
1,829 

104 


1,950 


400 


1,479 


471 
1,085 


800 


0600 


4,186 
8,310 


500 


900 


I 


200 


40 


1,2501         970 


} 


150 


1,600 


1,050 


120 


60 


6,846 


I 


o 

•OH 

o 


260 


75 


200 


45 


100 


21 


16 


250 


110 


Nnmber  of 
Indian  fami- 
lies engaged- 


I 


675 


625 


407 


1,064 


475 


240 


80 


818 


808 


1,025 


24      619 


9 


10 


16i 


50 


80 


1,504 


Peroent. 
of  subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by — 


i 


.  a 
.o,  © 

^  a*.  I 

■s§ri|s 

0 


1,700 


150 


1,027 


108 


874 


12 


90 


20 


50 


60 


80     85 


820 


1,824     50 


95 


a  From  report  of  1882. 
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10 


10 


25 


15 


I 


76 


100 


70 


60 


25 


60 


50 
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I%dia»  trib«i,  together  with  religioue,  vital,  and  criminal  statietice — Continned. 
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17 
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85 
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Beligioua. 
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s 


Amoirnt  con* 
tribated  by 
religioua  so- 
cieties. 


Vital. 


I 

i 


$840 


215 


1,260 


5S8 


5,665 


2,000 


1,200 


M 

O 
M 


s 


$2,540 


2,570 


800 


2,856 


H 


9 


2,015 


810 


1,218 


650 


680 


250 


450 


94 


106 


89 


90 


75 


85 


1 


i 


Number 
of 

Indians 
kiUed 
daring 

theyear. 


40 


40 


60 


Criminal. 
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100 


25 


85 
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I 


1^ 

"6  2 
a 

JZ5 


a*^ 


16 


ll'll 
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I  at 
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a£ 

!5^ 
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9 
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2,501,050. 


2,500,000 


819,496 


40,000 


40,407 


3 


8  (8,888 


8,462 


6,400 


420  405 


2,646,207 


6 By  philanthropist*  and  employ^  for  school  children. 
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Table  of  *Uiti»tU)t  reUHtng  to  popmUMon,  iniattriet,  and  toureet  of  MtMilmoe  of  variotu 


CherokM. 
8einLiiol«, 

aP»pen  md  book*. 
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IiduK  (riA«t,  together  wilA  rtligioiu,  vital,  and  ertniiial  itatittia — Continued, 
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TMe  of  8tatistic8  relating  to  populaHon,  industries,  and  sources  of  subsistence  of  var 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


IOWA. 

8ae  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sao  and  Fox 


KAHBA8. 

PotteMotomie  and  Chreat  Nemsha 
Agency. 


Pottawatomie 

Kiokapoo 

Chippewa  and  Hansee  . . 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Miaaoari 
Iowa 


MICHIGAN. 

Maekinae  Agency. 


Pottawatomie  of  Huron 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek, 

and  Black  Biver 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa , 


MUfHSSOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 

ICiatistippi  Chippewa 

Otter  TiUL  Pilll^gf^r,  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chippewa 

Bed  Lake  Chippewa 

Pillager  Chippewa  at  Lake  Winne- 

bagoahlah  and  C  aaa  Lake 

Pillager  Chippewa,  Leech  Lake 

Hiasusippi  Cnippewa 

Hississippi  Chippewa  at  MUle  Lao  . 

MOWTAXJl  tkbutobt. 


Btadtfeet  Agency. 
Blaokfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans 

Or<no  Agency. 
Crows 

Flathead  Agency. 


Flatheads 

Pend  d'Oreilles. 
Kootenids 


Fort  BMcnap  Agency. 


Ores  Ventre 
Assinaboine 


Fort  Peek  Agency. 


Assinaboine 

Yanctonnais  Sionx 

SanteeSioax 

OgMJltllM  and  Teton  Sionx  . . . 

a  And  by  cash  annoity. 


Number  of 
Indians  who 

wear  citi- 
zens*   dress 


8481 


410 

234 

71 

75 

\82 


77 


2,600 
1.000 
6,060 


886 

570 

285 

1,067 

851 

1,137 

05 

804 


4,500 


8,200 


128 
066 
600 


950 
750 


210 
175 


i 


200 


160 

40 


} 


25 
114 


77 
8,600 
6,000 


80 
18 


o 
.a 

ft 


I 


280 


860 
200 


900 


686      110 


151 


800  1,200 


90 


50 


\ 


800 


186 


100 


1,100 


40 
115 


Number  of 

Indian  fami 

lies  engaged — 


I 

a 


70 


240 
86 


I 

e 

p 


o 


si 

•0.0 
a  js 

a9 
^  s  , 


10 
30 


^5 
1,400 
2,000 


884 

2S 

70 


30 
800 
400 


847 
2091 

272 


U 


la 


220 


25      125 


20 


>      260 


400 


16 


1,218 


1,375 
3.650 

450 

200 

b  Stealing  tim\i«c,  cinA%  ^h^t^m^. 


86 


30 


15 
160 
200 


1 


Per  oei 
of  subs 

enoe  c 
tainedb 


8     84 


240 
86 


76 


75  a25 
75  a25 


20     40 
30     80 


60 

900 

1.200 


26 


864 


8      880 


196 


020 


100 
100 


50 


60 


860     13 


160 


880 


12 


76 


75 


125 


40 
84 

40 


12 


60 


20 


12     8fl 


16 


5C 


«  Estimated. 
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fxtun  triba,  togelher  with  rtligioia,  trilat,  and  oriminal  itatuHci — Continued. 
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Tabh  of  atafuIvM  relaMit^  to  jx>p«Iiitj«K,  iii4ii«IH«t,  wut  toxrcM  of  nib*iiteK«t  oj 


SantM  and  Flandram  Afmeg. 


8«il«e  BioDi 

_-.     -- 

irto«l«,w 

«Kl  OmoAo 

Agmcy. 

iVeiwIa  Atrfncy. 


Pl-Ute 

Fmb-Uto 

Wtiltm  AAoIkoiH  AgtBtf, 
Indi4inatpandtT\nginNrvada.,m 


Mitealero  and  JieariOa  Jf  «uv- 


tftu  Tort  Agtttejf. 


AUeaaoy  BoMrre —  ?  Onondaga.. 


I  (kiondagm  . . 
C>tUimtisii>B«erTe^CB;ag> 

I  TuBcarora . . 


SOrumdagft  . . 
Toiuwuida 
ODtld. 

St.BeKii St.  Rigli... 

latiawuidk  Ssaarre  .Tonavuidabw 

TMOaror.  KewryB . . .  {  ^^^; ; 


XDlDb«TDf    I 

li«aiigiif:ed-i 


I  ni  hiJh 
I '  I  iiir.pl 


al,tOO.. 


lOa  US.. 


a  Fiom  TBpoit  UKl. 


Img^n  tribet,  togethar  wU\  n 
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M,  vital,  and  erimlnal  «la  (idiot— Cod  tin  aed. 
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Tabh  nf  itatittki  relating  lo  jvoptilaMoM,  iniuttriM,  aiut  aourcf  </  tabaittmee  iff  nu-imM 


Ifvne  of  >geney  and  U1b«. 


SaniM  and  Flandriaa  Agmvu. 


utoe  Sloui  Bt  FludreAQ 

Winnebago  and  OmoAa  Agenejf. 


Watom  SAofJionc  AgwRt^f, 

Bhoahaac 

Jtulfanf  wondmn^  in  Nrva<Ut . .  * 


and  JiatriUa  Agmcy- 


Foabla. 


Kem  Tart  Agmtf. 

tSeneu 

AUecaof  SeMrre —  jOnoDdrngn.. 


Oneldft  Bmerre Oaelda 

Coraptaoter  Swerve.. Senwai  — 
(  Oaondsg*  . 


jOnrlda 

8t.Be|^ SCRejilt.. 

TooawuMla  B«Hrye .  Toaawuidft  ba 


SuUrn  Cherokw  In  KoTtb  CuoUii*. 


f!  Ifnmberal 
Indian  lUnf 
UeieBnccd' 


i  P.  i  i. 
1  {|1f  i* 


*a,ooO| 


aFramraponi8S2. 


INDIAJI   AFPAIB8. 
AAu  tribe*,  loyslfcor  wM  rtUgioiu,  Mai,  and  eriiniiHtl  tlaNttiiw—Continned. 
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•  Table  of  8iatiatic8  relating  to  population,  industrieSf  and  8ouroe$  of  suhsUtence  of  various 


Population. 

Number  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citl- 

sens'  dress. 

Number  of  Indians  who  oan  speak 
g                    1                                         1                                         IS                                            English. 

Number  of 
Indian  fami- 
lies engaged— 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  un- 
dertake manual  labor  in  civilised 
pursuits. 

Percent, 
of  suboiat- 

enoe  ob- 
tained by— 

Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 

0 

1 

t 

P 
M 

1 

1 

5 

• 

d 

C 

s 
p< 

f 
•3 

►5 

M                        Indian  labor  in  civilized 
gi                   S                                     pursuits. 

8     C 

^  § 

«ft  o 

a      9 

OBKOOH. 

Ofond  BwnAt  Agmqf, 
Claokama 

034 
o80 
O07 
4»5 

707 
151 
105 

o98 
o55 
o68 
083 
o73 
020 
0114 
o40 
o33 
o37 
o44 
046 
o53 
O40 
o37 
o53 
Ol8 
o85 

895 

I      706 
\      007 

- 

400 
100 

806 

268 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 

Bogue  River 

TTmnoua 

100          8 

104 

145 

o250 
187 

104 

9t9 

ft 

Klamaih  Agency, 
intttn^^ht 

If  M)0A« ,TT.T..... 

8nak1^tt .,.. 

OS           w 

t 

SiUU  Agency. 
Alsea 

ChastaCkwta 

Chetoo 

ToAtnotna , . . ,  r 

Coos 

TTmpmia  -  r ,  T ,  T X 1 

C>*qnfl| ,          ,,,,,,          ,      , . 

JBuohre 

Nultonatna  .... 

Oalise  Creek 

80       225 

62     18,    29| 

Joshua 

210 

225 

75 

25 

•  •  s  * 

•  •  «  • 

Klamath .    . 

Sixes 

Maonootna  . . .  u.  x . 

Neztncea 

Bogue  River 

8umon  River 

Sinslaw 

Walla-WallA 

Cayuse 

845  \       10A 

157 

425 

247 
75 
49 
18 

o800 

19 
79 

o200 

•      TOO 

* 

Warm  apringt  Agency. 
Warm  Spring 

Wasco 

Tenino 

Till         9na'      RA:      fM 

John  Day 

a>v^7 

PiUte 

Indiant  in  Oregon  not  under  an  agenta 
Indians  roaming  on  Columbia  River . . 

TEXAS. 

Tonkawa  Special  Agency. 
Lipan 

> 

08 

75 

•  •  •  » 

50 

•  «  •  • 

50 

•  •  •  • 

TonlcAWA 

Indiane  in  teccat  not  under  an  agent 
Alabama,  Cushatta.  and  Muskokee. . . . 

•  •  •  • 

o  From  report  of  1882. 
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Indian  tribes,  together  with  religiouSy  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


S 


i 

►9 


Religions. 


Vital. 


CriminAL 


1 


>5 

fee 


Amount  con- 
tribat«d  by 
reliirioas  so- 
cieties. 


•  X 


Xnmber 
of 

Indians 
killed 
daring 

the  year. 


OB 


II 


S 

a 


bBailding,  rained  at  $800,  donated  for  use  of  school 
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Table  ofstatiaiios  relating  to  population ,  industrieSf  and  sources  of  euhinstence  ofvariou 


Vame  of  mgenoy  and  tribe. 


UTAH. 


Ourajf  Agency. 


Ute 


Vintah  TaJXey  Agency. 


Uintah  Ute 

White  River  Ute. 


Indians  in  Utah  not  under  an  agent,  a 


Pah- Van  t.. 
Goahip  Ute 


WABHIKOTON. 

OolviUe  Agency. 


ColviUe 

Lake 

0'KHi>a$ran ... 

San  Poel 

KethoMT 

Spokane  

Cceiir  d'Al^nd 
Ciditfpel 


Neah  Bay  and  Quinaielt  Agency. 


Makah 

kinichnte 

miniiielt 

hn'ct 

loh 

Chelialis  and  Gray's  Harbor. 
Sboul water  Bay 


XisquaUy,  S'KokomUfi,  and   TuUUip 
Agency. 

Puyallnp 

ChohaliR , 

I^^iKqiially , 

Squaxin         

UpptM-  (•owlitz 

Lowrr  Cowlitz , 

Ohiiipiii  , 

So  u  1 1 1  I  '.a  V 

Mud  Hay 

Giti  JInii)or , 

S'lvUillani 

S'Kokoiiiish  orTwaiia 

D'  Wamislj  and  allied  tribes 


Takaina  Agency. 

Yakama,  KHkitat,  Pi.Hquou8e,"Wenat- 
ahapaiu,  Seapcat,  Pi- tJ  to,  and  others. 

Indians  in  Washington  Territory  not 
under  an  agent. 

Mosos"  band  on  Columbia  Bcservation. 


Nnmber  of 
Indians  who 
wear  citi- 
zens' dress. 


Number  of 
Indian  fami- 
lies engaged- 


Per  cent, 
of  subHist- 

ence  ob- 
tained by — 


139 

139 

101 

101 

85 

85 

(771 

71 

a50 

56 

all 

12 

al5 

15 

a'2i] 

2G 

aX 

8 

4M0 

430 

220 

220 

a2,  805 

2,700 

3,120       1,400   1,  lOOj      350 


al50 
a  From  report  of  1882 
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Indian  tribes,  together  with  religious,  Htalj  and  criminal  statistics — Coutinued. 


i 


>i 


i 


&      a. 


so 

a 


Religious. 


Vital. 


Q 
H 

0 

e 

a 

5«; 


■  5 

O 

O 
b 

e 

.0 


I? 

0) 

.a 

s 

3 


.0  « 


a 


.0 
.4 


.0 


to 

i 

a 

o 


Amount  con> 
tributed  by 
reliKioufl  so- 
cieties. 


Criminal. 


*  2 

si 


1 

• 

•    1    «e 

s  s 

£     8 

^      rs 

%* 

<M 

0 

0 

M 

U 

J- 

J 

B 

a 

0 

a 

^ 

^ 

20 

' 

1 

Number 
of 

Indians 
killed 
during; 

the  year. 


so 

•a 


se 

if 

p; 


477|    19     25 


89. 


MOO 


633 


12 


100  . . , 

35  . . 
30.. 
11  .. 


19 

ll 

31 
1 


H 


V- 


000 
100 


250 
100 


18'    23 


20'    25i 
5;      3' 


30 


20, 000'      2 


40 


\ 


8 


40 

278; 


2     15 


2 
6 


612 


300     15 
954^    16 


36 
36* 


15       240 


6 


200 


OO' 


71,075' 


b  Books  and  papers  for  Sunday  schooL 
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Tuhlc  of  8ia  tin  tics  relating  to  population  ^  industrieBf  and  sources  of  subsistence  of  tar 


Name  of  agency  and  tiibe. 


WIKCONHIX. 

(>n<;.l;i 

St<n  klni'l^r 

^IltltilllUlU-t' 


La  Point  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cliflf 

Chippewa  nt  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lnc  Court  d'Oroillea  . . . 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lac  

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage 

Cliippewaat  Koi«  Fort*... 

Chippewa  at  Lac  du  Flatnbcati 

Indians  in  Witetmsin  not  under  an 
agent,  b 

"Winurbajjo 

Pottawatomie  (Prairie  band) 


WYOMIICG. 

Sihoghone  Agency. 

ShonhoiH' 

yortliom  Arapaho 

MlS('KLLAXEOU8. 

Miami  and  Seminole  in  Indiana  and 

Floritla  

Oldtown  Indian'^  in  Maine •... 

CAHLlbl-K    hCHOOL    IX    rKSX8YLVAXI.\. 

A])achr.  5:  Arnnaho,  26;  Caddo,!  ; 
('heyinuc.  .17;  Comanrlie.  10; Crow, 
.S;  Ci'eek.i:2;  Dolawait*.  1 ;  Digger. 
P.;  (iro8  Vi'utre,  1  ;  Iowa,  .'» ;  Kaw, 
.">:  Keechie,  1  ;  Kiowa,  5:  Lipan,  2: 
Menomoneo. 8 ;  Miami,  1 ;  Xavi\]o,  10 ; 
No/.  Perr6.  5;  Northern  Arapaho, 
'»:  Omaha,  :iO;  Onondaga,!;  Osage, 
.'H  :  Ottawa,  4 ;  Pawnee,  11 ;  Ponca, 
{:  Pueldo.  18:  Pottawatomie,  1 ; 
^av.  and  l-'ox,  1;  Seminole,  2;  Sho- 
shcuH',  2;  Sl«mx.  75;  Towaconie, ! ; 
Wit  hita.  7 


IIAMIIOX  NOUMAI,  AN1>  AOUICrLTURAI. 
INSTITUTE. 

Pawnee.  2:  Ab8i<ntee  Shawnee,  4; 
Menomonoe,  2;  Sioux,  65;  Aricka- 
roe.  2 :  Sac  and  Fox,  6 ;  Ottawa, 
1 ;  Wiiin.baco,  4  ;  Gros  Ventre,  4: 
Apnclio,  :J:  Panago,  2;  Omaha,  4 ; 
I'iina,  5:  Onondaga.  1  ;  Mohave,  2; 
Yiiniii.  1 ;   Mandau,  2 


V(>UKM    (.i:uVE  SCHOOL,   ORKGON. 

Clt«||(ilirt,  :> ;  Chilcat,  1 :  Crow,  1 ;  Fort 
\N  rangol.  2;  Hoda,  2;  Lummi,  1; 
No7  Poroo.  4.">:  Nisquallv,  1;  Oys- 
tor  Rav.  1  :  Pitt  River.  2  -,  Piute,  5; 
rtiviilliip.  2'.':  Snr.homish,  1 :  Sitka, 
4;  Spok.mo.  12:  Stickoi-n,  5;  Tula- 
lijt  — ;  rniiitill;i.  1(5:  Warm  Spring, 
1:   Wanoo,  If.;   V:ikaina.  8 


Kfimber  of 

Indians  who 

wear  citi- 

sena*  dreaa. 


I 


!    Nnmber  of 
Indian  faini- 
Ilea  engaged- 


Perce 
of  sabi 

enoe  o 
tainedl 


a 
c 


o 
p4 


1,500! 

133; 

l,392i 


188 

460 

841| 

431 

236 

700 

480 


6930. 
5280. 


(2928  ) 
952  i 


6892 
410 


e 

U3 


O 

►  us 

It 


o 
u 

S 


s 


5 

e 

3 


O  C    V 


1,500 800 

133 133 

1.200    al92    a250 


400 
630 
350! 


...I    a700   lOOL... 

...;      659   100.... 

25,    a600     75     25 


188 
460, 
736 
431 
236 
100 
200 


105 


137; 

160 
4521 


75 
643 


44 

37 

138 

7 

161 

21 

10 

23 

17 

13 

10  .. 

•  •  •  • 

5 

5 

83  75 

150  90 

182  85 

175  90 

119  60 

230  33 


20 
5 

10 
5 

35 

67 
50     50     45 


100       300 


20 


410       210,      400       8     16 


351 


351 


10 


110 


84 


150 


a  KHtiinate<). 


6  From  report  of  18.^2. 
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Indian  iribeSy  together  with  reliyious^  vitalf  and  criminal  statistics — CouMimed. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclnsive  of  those  in  Alapka 265, 5€5 

Fire  eivilizrd  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  : 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  drcHS 63,000 

Number  of  IndiauM  who  can  u«o  Kn-zlish  f*nough  for  ordinary  conversation 45,  800 

Number  of  faniiIii-8  euiraj^ed  in  aK»i<^"ituro 13,  600 

Number  of  fiiniilit'S  en;ray:ed  in  eivili7.«-d  pursuits 1,017 

Number  of  male  IndiMUH  who  underl. ike  manual  labor  in  civilized  pursnits 9,500 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 14, 250 

Number  of  church  buiUlings 17fi 

Number  of  missionaries 93 

Amount  contriljuted  bj-  religious  societies  for  education,  $13,578;  for  other  purposes,  $17,651.  $31, 229 

Other  Indian  tribes: 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  wholly * 74,  593 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  in  part 39,  541 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  use  Knplish  enough  tor  ordinary  conversation 23,505 

Number  of  Indian  faniilies  engaged  in  cultivating  famis  or  small  patches  of  gronnd 26, 545 

Number  of  Iinliiin  familits  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits 9,249 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  undertake  manual  labor  in  civilized  pursuits 41, 137 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices   582 

Number  of  hons«?s  occupied  b^*  Indians 15,390 

Ntimber  of  honsf\s  built  for  Indians  fluring  the  year 146 

Number  of  houses  built  bj'  Indians  during  the  year 962 

l*ounds  of  freight  transported  by  Indian  teams  '. 12, 625, 306 

Amount  earned  thereby  $114, 027 

Number  of  church  buildings 238 

Number  of  missionaries 123 

Amount  contiibuted  for  education— by  private  individnals,  $160 ;  by  religions  societies *$110, 504 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  other  purposes t $52, 706 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year 49,  886 

Number  of  births ". 4, 751 

Number  of  deaths 4,508 

Number  of  Indians  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 8S 

Number  of  Indians  killed  during  the  year  by  whites 19 

Number  of  white  persons  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 3*J 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  during  the  year  (a) 652 

Number  of  crimes  against  Indians  committed  by  whites 44 

Nnmberof  whites  punished  for  crimes  against  tndians 16 

Number  of  whisky  sellers  pro8ecut<?d  during  the  year 226 


*  To  this  shonld  be  added  $4,881,  expended  en  various  schools  and  not  included  in  this  table. 
t  A  partial  report.    For  more  complete  statistics  of  missionary  work  see  preceding  table,  page  240. 
Hajority  under  tribal  laws. 
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Table  showing  distribution  of  Indians  among  various  States  and  Territories, 


States  and  Territories. 


Ag^opate 

Dumber 
of  agoDcies. 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Indian  Territory 

Indian  Territory  (5  civilized  tribes) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

ifii  hifiHn 

Minnesota    

Montana 

NebraHka 

J*' evjda 

Npir  Mexico 

New  York    

Xorth  Carolina 

Oregon 

Texan 

rtfth 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  number  of  agencies  and  Indians  at  agencies 


(*) 


4 
4 
1 
0 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 

2 
4 

2 
1 


60 


Aggregate 

population  of 

Indians  at 

agencies. 

18,699 

4,834 

968 

31, 379 

3,606 

18,  731 

63.000 

348 

022 

79,577 

5,235 

16,768 

3,699 

4,935 

27,840 

5.119 

3.000 

4,432 

98 

2.365 

12, 381 

6,361 

1,880 

246,177 


*  Indians  in  charge  of  a  military  officer  and  not  on  a  reservation. 


Indians  not  under  control  of  agents. 


States  and  Territories. 


Arizona . . 
California 
?aUta.... 

Idaho  

Maine..... 
Nevada  .. 
9^^gon..." 


J^'xaa 

Utah 

Indiana  and  Florida. 


Total. 


Population. 


4.277 

6,660 

400 

600 

410 

,300 

800 

290 

890 

150 

1,210 

892 


19,388 


Indians  at  agenciea 246,177 

Indians  not  under  control  of  agents 19,888 

Total  nomber  in  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaakft w 286^565 
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StaH8tic8  of  stock  owned,  acreage  cultiva 


Lands. 


Produce  ra 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


t 


▲BIZONA. 


Colorado  River  Ag'y. 

Mohave 

Chemehnevia 


Pima^  Maricopa  and  < 
Papago  Agency. 


Pima 

Harioopa 
Papago.. 


181,120 
70,080 


San  Oariot  Agency. 

San  Carlos,  Mohave- 
Apaohe,  Yuma- 
Apaohe,  Tonto- 
Apaohe,  White 
Mountain-Apache, 
and  Chlricahua,  as 
priaoners 


Moquit  Pueblo  Ag'y.  a 


Moquia  Pueblo  b 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  YaUey  Agency. 

Hoopa 

Mieeion  Agency. 

Serranoa,  Coahnila, 
San  Luia  Bey,  Die- 
guenos 


2, 528, 000 


89. 572j 


1S8,960 


Bound  Valley  Agency. 

Potter  Valley,  TTkSe, 
Wylackie,  Concow, 
Little  Lake,  Red- 
wood, Pitt  River  .. 

Tide  Biver  Agency. 

Tule,  Tijon 

COLORADO. 


SoiUhem  Ute  Agency. 

Mnaohe,  Capote, 
Weeminnche  u  te. . 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  Biver  Ag'y, 

Two  Kettle,  Sans  Arc, 
Mineconjon,  and 
Blackfeet  Sioux 81, 

a  Abolished 


102, 118 


48,551 


1,  DM,  400 


> 

• 

^ 

a 

0O 

P«J 

3 

sf. 

'«< 

^i 

c 

£ 

f  wh 
on  re 

«M 

0 

o;^ 

Ci 

•-F^ 

M 

Jd 

a 

S 

d 

9 

^ 

^ 

300, 800         80. 000 


11,000 
8,000 


1,600 


10,000' 


900 


2,000 


250 


8,000 


728,640 
during  the 


25,000., 
year. 


■s 

u  « 


Number 
acres  culti- 
vated dur- 
ing year. 


Number 

acres 

broken 

during 

year. 


o 
u 


'9 


a 


9 

o 


I 

"^  9 


a 

a 

e 


pa 


.& 


C     900  ( 
i      140,  > 


8       160 


10,875;. 

1,250. 

300. 


600 


l.OOO 


1!    5.OOO 


12       600 


12 


300|        105 


8^0001,200 


25 


2,600 


500 


:oo 


o 


^ 


.a 
o 

pq 


c 


200 


1.000 


100 


500 


10,875 


65 


500 


10 


506 


600 

100 


1, 250, 270 
9,375 
3,600 


15, 


5. 


100     7, 


2,050 


700 


40     3,500 


1.00a 


15        505....     100     1,000 

b  From  last  report. 
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cropty  and  other  reaulia  of  Indian  lahor. 


during    year     by 
am. 


Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 
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a26 
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a26 
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6,0001    2,800 


500 


•.ooo 


100 


a750 


15 


050      050 


2.50O 


60 


1.500 


alOO 


120        20 


1,45003,000 


S 
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"3 
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OD 
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stock  owned  by  Indians. 


o 

. 

o 

z 

d 

s 

-a 

O 

> 

M 

I 

1^ 


1,600 


400 
200 


20.000 


250 


600 


17,000 


1.000 


85| 
25 


J     13,174. 
•  j      I.8OO;. 
.<    20,000' 


1,000  00 


235      110 


8,000 


06 


2,500 


8, 000 11, 865  00      2, 000 


1 

11 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

j 

E 

o 


.0         « 


ce 

a 

o 

p 


o 


035 
145 
1251  3,000 


8,600$2,000  OOi      3,000,      100 


611       810 


100 

.  12 

1,600 

25 

115 

2 

50 


150 
40 


6 3, 300 

7,500 


4,800      200 1,000 
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Statistics  ofBtock  owned j  acreage  cuUivaied^  cH 


Lands. 


Producers. 
] 


I 


7s  ame  of  aconcy  and 
tribe. 


t 
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Nnmber 
acrcA  culti- 
vated dur- 

iu^  year. 


a 
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O 
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Number 

a<:re8 

broken 

durin;; 

year. 
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Q 
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Dakota — Continued. 

Oroio  Creek  and  Lower 
Brule  Agency. 

Lower     Yanktonnais 

Sioux    

Lower  Brul6  Sioux  .. 


620. 312 


400,000 
64.000 


DeviVg  Lake  Agency. 

Sissoton,  Wnhpeton, 
nndCuthead  Sioux. 

Fort  Berth  old  Agency. 

Arickareo,  Gros  Ven- 
tre, and  Maudon . . . ' 

Pine  Ridge  Agency.   • 

Ogalalla  Sioux  and 
Korthorn  Cheyenne 

Jioaebvd  Agency. 

Northern  Bml6,  Loaf- 
er, Wahzahzah.Two 
Kettle,  and  Ball 
Dog  Sioux I 


230.400       150,  OOO; 


2,012,000        50,000         18 


00 


SiMteton  Agency. 

SifMcton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux 


Standing  Rock  Ag'y. 

Upper    And     Lower 
Yanktonais,  Unc*- 
apa,  and  Blackfeet 
ionx 


918,780 


Yankton  Agency 
Yankton  Sioux 

IDAHO. 

Fort  HaU  4-9«n/^- 

• 

Shoshone    and    fian-j 
naok 

Xf«mA<  Agency. 

Shoshone,     Bannack, 
and  Sheepeater 

2iez  PerU  Agtney. 

NexPercfi 


430,405 


|l,  202, 330 


64,000 


14,000 


250,000 


10. 000      270 


500 


746, 651       300, 000 


IJTDIAN  TBBBITOBT. 

C%«y«niM  and  Arapa- 
ho  Agency. 

Cbeyenne,  Anpabo,.!  4, 207, 771 


500 


70 


600  .... 
400     30 


90 
40 


30     2,030       2   1,154 


43 


809     24 


100 


90 


700' 


5,000 


1,400 


850.... 


24'        686. 


30 


12 


06 


5,060 


8 


400 


400 


100 


250 


105 


30 


550 


a 
<£ 

« 

s 


o 

9 

6 
"A 


600 
350! 


821 


1,400....       400     7,600 


500 


2,000 


1,600 


1,400 


300 


7,800 


.a 
o 

OD 

•3 

« 
S 

PQ 


\ 

c 
c 

c 


c 


4,500     5, 
7. 


1,500       8,000 


1,846 


220 


12. 


10 


88,000 


1«000 


640        6,000 


{ 


3,250 
060 


1. 


30. 


30 


,ooA     i5V....\  m  vm....\   \\4;  vw 
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id  other  results  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


Vi  taring  year  by 


Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 
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3.000      1,715      a335 
J,  050^     1, 075:      0500 


600  7,840 
400'  4,200 


H  000  31,100,    300,  1,200 000  1.200   COO  00   222 


$143  00 
028  00 


^    '^2      3,760'      a358 j      8,235       640       246 


^^      5, 780 


<0|    1,110 


15. 


«00 


3,000' 


2,  099  00 


86,  943   5, 000   5, 000  15,  000  00  7,  000 


1, 200 


18, 900  all,250 


500 


7,950 


2,000 


>500     2,«55 


d.SOO    3,300,     a700 
3,600        700>     a200 


000 


«.00O 


5,000 


150,000 


350   2, 000  00   3, 000 


3,500 


600   1,000 


58,719   1,500 


195 


10,850 


320 


12 


0200 


200 


73,000 


15. 000  00 


100  00 


640 


800 


300 


450      225 


15o!  100,000       700      SOOl 


a40 


a  From  last  report 
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Slatistica  of  stock  ownaly  acreage  eultivai^d,  en 


Lands. 


Produce  ra 


!N;ini(*  of  a^^ency  and  I 
tribe.    *  i 
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Niiiuber 
acreH  culti- 
vated dur- 
ing j-ear. 
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(4 


o 
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c 
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Number 

acrea 

broken 

during 

year. 


a 


a 


9 

a 


o 


a 


o 


Indian  tek.— Cont'd. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita  Agency. 

Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apache,  and  Wichi- 
ta affiliat^id  bands. .  i 

Osage  Agency.        ■. 


3, 712,  503       346, 000 


Osage,  Kaw,  and  Qua-'  I 

jiaw '  1,570,196 


J'onea,    Pavmee,  and 
Otoe  Agency.        | 

Pouca  

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Misaouria ., 
Nez  Perc6 


Quapaw  Agency. 

Quapaw 

Miami 

IV'oria 

Modoc 

Wyandotte 

Ottawa 

Seneca 

Eastern  Shawnee 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
MissisBlppi,  Iowa, 
Absentee  Shawnee, 
Mexican  Kickapoo, 
and  Pottawatomie  . 

Union  Agency. 


101,  894 

2&3, 020 

129, 113 

90,  711 


50,000 


56,685 

60,30l| 

4,040 
a21, 406 
al4. 860 
a51,  958 
al3, 048 


al.055, 544 


42, 000  . 

40,000^. 

2,500; 

al4. 000  . 

alO,  860  . 

a29,  958; . 

a6. 088! 


al20,000 


20 


2,500 
500; 

1,000, 
100 


Cherokee a5,031, 851  a2,500, 000 

Creek o3, 215, 495  al,  600,  000 

Choctaw a6, 688, 000  03,000, 000 

Chickasaw a4,650, 935  a2,800, 000 

Seminole I    a200,000 

I' noccupied  Cherokee 

lands   between  the 

Cimarron  Kiver  and 

tlie  100th  meridian. '02,279, 618 
Unoccupied  Cherokee! 

lands   embraced 

within  Arapaho  and 

Cheyenne     treaty! 

reservation,  east  of 

Pawnee  Beaerra- 

tion ol05,456 

Unoccupied  Cherokee 

lands    embraced 

within  Arapaho  andj 

Cheyenne     treaty] 

reservation,  weat  of 

Pawnee  KeAerva-l 

tJoD ,03,637,770 

a  From  last  report.       6  And  22, 700  ahlngles. 

1/2,600,000  pounds  collon. 


130  3,900.... 4,500 


47, 


88,000    50 i  140  4,000....   200  29, 220 1  100,000-... 


15  502 
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10  125 
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41 
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382  115 
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45'   938 


265  1,665 
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16 
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3,460 
4, 146 
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2,559 
1,180 
2,353 
1, 214' 


1  1. 

3,060  36, 
560,  38, 
500  7, 
8,720  30. 
1,200  18, 
4,500,  28, 
3,600'  19, 
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120,000 
70,000 
20,000 
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10,000250,000 

I  13,000 

10, 000  250,  000: 
200,000, 
40,000 
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80. 
80, 
25, 
10, 
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000,800. 
000  60, 
000,200. 
000175, 
000'  30. 
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audothir  results  of  Indian  faftor— Continued. 
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Statistic  of  stock  oivnedj  acreage  cuUivatedf  crc 


Lands. 


Prodnce  rai 
1 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Indian  teuuitoby— 
Continued. 

Union  -i(7'y— Cont'd. 

Unoccupied     Creek 

lands   embraced 

witb   Arapaho  and 

Cbej'eniio     treatyl 

reservation,     nortnl 

of  Ciraarron  River,' 

exclusive  of  Pawnee, 

Reservation |    a683, 139 

Unoccupied     Creek| 

and  Seminole  cedtd 

land,   east   of   9^th 

uieiidinu ..    al, 645, 890 

Unoccupied  Chicka- 
saw   and    Cboctawl 

leased  lauds  westuf 

Noith  Fork  of  the 

Red  River  .........  al,511, 576 


£ 

-s 

S3 

B 

a 

i 

L^ 

H 
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S 

«M 

Vi 

o 
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u 

hi 

9 

9 

^ 

-o 

a 

S 

0 

0 

^ 

^ 

• 

-% 

a 

•^4 

a 

a* 

"i 

u  ^ 

V   & 

•  t 

g« 

*\ 

S« 

^  o 

««i; 

o>> 

o^ 

^^ 

(.> 

J5 

S 

a-^ 

d 

0 

JZ5 

JZ5 

1 
1 

Number 
acres  culti- 
vated dur- 
ing year. 


j  Number 
acres 

i  broken 
during 
year. 


« 

a 
E 

> 

o 

O 


^ 

fl 

a> 

• 

a 

s 

I 

•o 

> 

Q 

o 

K 

O 

>» 

>» 

n 

n 

1 

IOWA. 

jSoc  and  Fox  Agenct/. 
Sac  and  Fox 


1,272 


a200 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and     | 
Great  Nemaha  Ag'y.  ■ 

Pottawatomie i  77,  358 

Kickapoo 20,273; 

Iowa 16,000' 

8ac  and  Fox  of   the:  I 

MiH8ouii 8,014 

Cbippewa  aud   Mun-  I 

see 4,395 

MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  Agencij.     \ 

I 

Chippewa    of    Satri- 

naw.    Swan    Ciwek, 

Black   Kiver.   Chip- 

p«  wa  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior,  residinc  on 

L'AuHr  and  Ontmi 

ajiou     lU.Ht'rvation. 

and     at      Mniisin^. 

IroqiiMis     1' t.     and 

vaninifi  other  jjlan  8 
Ottawa     and    diiip- 

p«'vva.     le.^idinsl     in 

Chippowii,  Macki- 
nac, C  heboy  nan, 

Delta,      Emmet. 

Ciiarlevoix.     Ltelo- 

naw.  Antrim,  Man- 
istee,  Grand  Trav- 

erse,    tXeana,    Ma 

sou,  Kent.  Ottawa. 

and       MuHke;,;ou 

Countli's    

l*otla,wat<)mie 

a  From  last  report 


205 


29,119, ; '    2,5S0, 

10,136 ( \     1,900 

14,500 ! 1,240 


7,500 
4,000 


^     66, 332 


65,  000 


875 

! 

900; 


& 

V 

a 

« 

s 

S 
t 

O 

9 

JO 


JZ5 


O 

OD 
0 


c 


a 


8,( 


75'  2,700i 
328  1, 9001 
100     3, 965' 


...     2,100 
46         900 


500;  55.  ( 

300'  20,  ( 

4,000   2*.  I 

2,  OOO'  12,  C 

12,  C 


3,500;... 


300 10,000   20,0 


45..-.      400 j       15,000   30.0t 

1,200' I     100 '         2,000     4,0t 

1,000  pounds  maple  su^ar  and  100  pounds  tobacco. 
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QMi  other  resulis  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


during     year      by 


c 

s 

s 

i 

0 
• 

m 


e 

9 


9 

-s 

a 


a 
o 

I 


a 
o 

H 


Other  resulta  of  Indian  labor. 


9 

1 


d 
o 

P4 


1 


o 
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•o 

^ 
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o 
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1 
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"3 

^ 
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o 
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Q 

(< 

o 

OB 

I 

3 
3 

I 

o 

9 

a 

-a 


stock  owned  by  Indiana. 


S 

e 

o 


•3 


6 


ca 


U3 
GO 


J5 
o 

I 

S 

o 

Q 


a 

a 

e 


•s 

I 

o 
o 

3 


61,775 


200     250  $600  00 


8,000  2, 000  a8. 000 
500  875  ol.  51)0 
»00     1,180,    aSOO 


1.500 


200  al.OOO 

I 

400!        50 


600 
200 
600 

500 


700 


50 


200     POO 1,300 

2001  200 330 

2U0      9l0 120 

125 70 

125 60 


17 
i2 

8 


1,000 
105 
200, 

700! 

125 


400 
100 
250 


75 


200 


•12,000  52,500 


2,  500  5,000,000  15,  000' | \      300 


(08.000'  21.500a2.515   2,000   800,000  15,000' I !      300 

•l,700i    6.00«|    a205.      200   100,000,  1,200 I I        30 

e  3,000  bushels  rye.  d  4,000  bushels  rye 


500 


600 


700  1, 000     200 
25'    90     100 

e  500  bushels  rye. 


100 


75  500 

...-i  20') 

150'  300 


loo: 


200 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statistics  of  stock  owned,  acreage  cHltiralM^  crop. 


Lands. 


Prodnce  rais< 
Tn( 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


t 

a 

c 


o 

a 

3 


c 
u 

O 


;  ==«-' 

ill 

:^« 

{      «M     O 
,        «>. 

E 

c 


i    "2 

t  «2 


^, 


Number 
acres  cnlti- 
vatfd  dur- 
ing year. 


S 


O 

C 


a 
p 

M 


Number  j 
acres    i 
broken  > 
during 
year. 

s 
& 

5 


o 
O 


PP 


o 

a 


ee 


5 


us 

it 

c 


X 

^ 


o 


o 


MINXKSOTA.  1  ' 

I 

White  Earth  Agency. 

Chippewa   at    Leech 

Lake 414,440 

Chippewa    at    Hed; 

Lake ;  3,200,000! 

Chippewa   at  White! 

Earth I  1,091,523' 

MOSTAliA.  ; 

Blackfeet  Agency.     \ 

Blackfect,  Blood,  and 
Piegan >21,651,200 

Crow  Agency.  \ 

Mountain  and  Riverl 
Crow ;  4,713,000 


1,000 

1, 000,  ooo; 

i 
552, 960; 


3 

87 

1    2 

50 

(fl) 

1.: 

10 

250 

...   10 

1,280 

(h)       j 

3,: 

42 

4,140 

....   257 

1    i 

9, 330' 

d3,500 

2,( 

2,  000,  000 


80         195     15 


800 


1,000,000         10;  1,100       10         125....        15 


345 


Flathead  Agency. 

Fhithcad , 

IVnddOreille 

Kooteuai , 


]l.  433, 


600       400, 000 


10     2,200i....      400     3,200 


C  3, 
<  20. 
i     3. 


3,200 
000 
000 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

(iros  Ventre  and  As- 
.sinaboine i 


200       6 


200 


Fort  Feck  Agency.    \ 

AsHinaboine,  Ogalalla 
Saut<»e,  Teton,  audi 
Yanktonnals  Sioux . 

XKUKA8KA. 

Omaha    and    Winne\ 
hago  Agency. 


Omaha 1      143,  225 

Winnebago 109,  844 

Santce  and  Flandreau 
Agency. 

Flandreau     (Santeo 

Sionx) 

INaiciiK  of  Dakota  . . .   S   U't.  070 
Sniittc  Sioux 


50 


75         800     23       22     1,200 


140,  000 
100,000 


32 

6,000  .... 

400 

1.000 

15.000  20, 

30 

2,  000 

100 

2,500 

4,500  12, 

i    Uo 


:{a,  400 


■Ir 


062 

412 

2,707 


103 
116 

328 


500, 


12.454 

1,090 

10,500 


4, 
4, 

20, 


NKVADA. 

Xrcada  Agency. 

Pah  Uto.        Pyramid 

Lake 322,000 

I'iih  Cte,      Walker 

Kiver 318.815 

I'lrtv,  Moapa River.  1,000 


5,000 

1.000 
1,000 


1 


300 


450 


50     3, 000 


300 


a  30,000  pounds  nia)de  .^ngar  and  150  biiHhel.<«  benies. 
/>  15  000  pounds  niajde  sugar  and  2,00v\  powxvdft  Ruakeroot. 


c  From  last  rci>ort. 
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arid  other  reaulta  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


dnring 
uu. 


year     by 


Other  resulta  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


i 

•8 

S 


0 

.3 


H«oo 
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o 

9 
CD 

« 


3,740 


a 

o 

a> 

o 

CO 

a 
o 
H 


45 

a 

o 
m 

a 

a 
o 


^6 

s 


I? 


175 


2,5031    <;200 


50 


18,700  5,000  2,500 


550.  c200 


1,300 


eSO 


i»  Of)0  2,012,  cl50 
J»  Owo;  10. 150  c350 
*»  O«o    2,240       c40 


505       olO 


e75 


^.OOo'  14. 000  c3. 000 
200     7,80001,000 


•.708    5.490 


150 
400 
100 


800 
1,000     c500 
"2.750  10, 350  cl,  000 


1500 


500 


500     c220! 


50,000 
13.000 
27,000 


31.882 


S300,000 


30,000 


75.000 
45,  OUO 


1 
S 

a 

a 


■0 


•a 


a 


o 
s 

•a 


o 


850       300  $5, 700  00 
...J  2,000   7,400  00 


8,000  3,424 


5, 243  76 


25 


300 


200 


000  00 


7,000  00 


2, 000  8, 500  4, 000  00 


820  25,000  00 


00 

38 

350 


8,000  00  2,500 


1  600 
n2,100 
i    400 


1,000 


1.500 
1,000 


09 

60 
500 


600 


s 


0 


1,000 


12, 000       800 


15 


9 

a 

CO 


20 
1,155 


20 


15 

4. 

803 


U3 


620 


350 

5,000 

100 


60 


600 
100 


166 
43 

600 


100 
120 


3 


1,000 
400 


41 


a 

© 


a 

a 


o 
O 

•  a 

o 
o 


08 


20  2,520 


40 


R 
10 
11 


50     188 


200 
WO 
200 


\ 


28 


201      68 


1,000 
600 


38 
32 


75(        60,    300 

2 !    100 

350 1,000       16 


110 


64 


d  100  bii«he1ii  rye,  19,715  pounds  nnakeroot,  and  4.000  pounds  maple  snpir. 

e  Includes  Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  agencies.  /375  bualiels  rye. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statistics  of  stock  oxcned,  acre^^e  cultivated, 


Lan  ds. 


Name  of  agency  and 


Number 
a«ren  culti- 
vated (lur- 


ing year. 


■*» 

a 

« 

P. 

ri 

a 

s 

u 
b 

"2 

> 

o 

a 

O 

>* 

w 

P3 

P3 

Number 

acrea 

.  joken 


ye 


Nevada— Continued. 

Western    Shoshone 
Agency. 

Shoshone   and   Gosh 
Ute 


243, 200 


NEW  MEXICO. 

MeseeUero   and    Jiea- 
riUa  Agency. 

Ifescalero  ApRche. . .       472, 320 
Jicarilla  Apache '      3071200 

Navajo  Agency,      j 
Navajo I  5,468,160 

Pueblo  Agency. 
Pueblo  (a) 


NEW  TORK. 

Nevf  York  Agency. 

Seneca  and  Ononda- 
ga on  Allegany 
Reservation 

Seneca,  Cayuga. 
Onondaga,  and 
Tuscarora  on  Cat- 
taraugus Keserva- 
tion 

SenecA  on  Complan- 
ter  Keservation 

Seneca  of  Tonavran- 
da  band  on  Tona- 
'wanda  Keservation. 

Tuscarora  and  Onon- 
daga on  Tuscarora 
Keservation 

Onondn  ga,  Oneida, 
and  Seneca  of  Tona- 
wanda  band  on 
Onondaga  Keserva- 
tion  

Oneida  on  Onoida 
Rcrservation 

Saint  Kegis  on  Saint 
Regis  Keservation . . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Spe- 
cial Agency. 

Eastern  Cherokee  .. 

OREOON. 

Orand  Ronde  Agency. 

Molel,  Clackaroa, 
Rogue  River,  Wa- 
pato,  Umpqua,  and 
others 


906.845 


61,440 
a  From  last  report. 


S 


Produc< 


9i       \ 

' 

C! 

w 

0 

•d 

a 

5 

** 

« 

eS 
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ii 
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.3 

0 

tr 

«M 

«rf 

0 

0 
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0 

« 

^ 

0 

s 

.a 
so 

d 

tf 

>^ 

» 

600 

2,000 

285 

1,500 

20,00c 

200 

4G.00C 

1 

5,200 

75C 

5,500 

3,00€ 

450 

100 

4,000 

3.000 

2, 500         3, 000 


4,500 

225 

5,250 


2.000 


8,000 

300 

2,000 


2,500 


b&0\>uih«\AT^«. 


4.100 


4.000 
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and  other  results  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


dnriiig  year  by 


Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 
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090       800' 
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j        U50 

I,  COO 


25 


101); 


1.-* 


7,870 


oOOO,      500     20. 000 


«»5.S© 


^O. 


ooo 


CH>0 


21,  050  al,200 
922        8U 

1      ! 

1.400    a900 
6,000   1,200 


•»ooo 

800 

^ooo 


e300 


8,260 

755 

9,050 


3,500 


800 

50 

1,500 


GOO 
1,000 

2,500 


300 


1 

a 

.3 

s 
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S 
I 

s 

.a 
2 

O 

9 
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<£ 

g 
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100 


1,000 


200 


,\000 


60 


100 


100;  5,000 


800i 

I 

1,0001 
3,000 


4,000, 


&  015<    1, 210  al,  40oi     700  196, 000 


1,600 


250 


1,000 


430 


($250       150 
\    200  1,500 


30,000 


S 

9 


o 

a 


m 

^ 

o 

c; 

o 

■r* 

•«-» 

c 

c 

4> 

9 
4> 

a 

xn 

o 

9 

a 

o 
O 

9 

a 

o 

9 

•*^ 
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50 


49! 


27 


200 


3,900   1,000  10,000 


165 


350 
16 

150 

60 


400 


03'      97 


25 


200 


200  . . 


500 


1,  000. 000 


150, 000 


350> 


500 


600     1,000... 1,000 

55 


195        300 


100 


140 

15 

170 


150        125i. 


160 

35 

.150 


250 

40' 

200 


300 


2     2,000     2,500: 


400, 


500 
400 


3003,000 


1,056  1,200 


810' 


701 


40%\ 


^    -Xl^     ^^ 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Statistics  of  stock  ownedf  acreage  cultivated,  crops, 


Nome  of  a^ocy  and 
tribe. 


Orkgox— Continaed. 

Klamath  Agency, 

Klamnth.  Modoo.  and 
Wa1|tRhp«  and  Ya- 
liouskiu  Suake 


SiUtz  Agency. 

Bogne  River,  Tootoo- 
tentiy,  aud  others  . . 

UmatiUa  Agency. 

Caviise,  Umntilla,  and 
\VaIU  Wnlla 

Warm  Springs 
Agency. 

Teninoe,  Warm 
Sprinff,  Wasco, 
John   Day,  aud  Pi 


Ute 


TEXAS. 

Tonkawa  Special  Ag'y. 
Lipan  and  Tonkawa. . 

UTAH. 

Ouray  Agency. 

Ute 

Uintah  VaUeyAg'y. 

Ulotah  Ute  and  White 
RiTerUte 


WABHINOTOX. 

OolviUe  Agency. 

Colville.  Calispel, 
Mt^thow,  San  P<»el, 
SpolcAiie.  Lake, 
and  O'l^nnngiin 

Coeui'd'AI6ne 


Neah  Bay  and  Quin- 
aielt  Agency. 


Makah   and   Qoille- 

hute 

Quiuflielt.QnoHt,  Hoh, 

Cbchuli8audGra3''s 

Harbor 

Shoal  Water  Bay 

a  From  la.Ht  report, 
b  220  bunlif Is  rye. 
c  10  bushels  rye. 


Lands. 


o 

I 

s 

a 


1,050.000 


225,000 


208.800 


464,000 


1. 012, 320 


2,039,040 


3 

o 

I 

a 

a 


20,000 


2,000 


150,000 


B 


3.600 


820,000 


2.053.600  ) 
«736,320  5 


10,000 


23.040 


224.000 
335 


150  1 


10,000 
121 J 
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'    Number 
I  acres  culti- 
vated <hir- 
I    iu>!year. 
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a 
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E 
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acn-s 

broken 

dut-iug 

year. 


a 
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a 

M 

u 
o 

>* 

CQ 


V         50 


a 

m 

a 

M 
>» 


3       10 


40     1.400.... 


12 


40 


7,000;.... 


2.000  .... 


12 


2        221 


44 


11.672 


80 


52 


•  •  •  • 


Produce  raiMd 
Indi 


« 

a 
d 

OB 
t 


9 
JO 

B 

a 

"A 


20,000 


o 


18     2.500 


2. 000     9, 000 


174   12,000 


2,740 


40        885 


300  11,672 


10       60         120 


o 


J5 
o 

.a 

« 
a 


1,700 


22,853     5,000 


3,500         300 


2,300 


85,000 


101 


600 


600 


d  And  1.800  goats. 

e  CoBut  d'Al6ne  Reservation  is  in  Idaho. 
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and  other  reaulta  of  Indian  labor — Continned. 


daring    year     by 

Utt. 


e 
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d260 


s 

5 
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o 
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other  resalta  of  Indian  labor. 
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a 
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SI 

u 

a 
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25,000 


35,975 


«125 


25 


1,710 


30.404) 


510   2,000 


22.170 


3,519 


1.125 


50 


1,000 


a709 


1,500 


500  750,000 


a75 


2501    50,000 


... 


25  139,000 


0 


o 
o 


5.000 


«5 

es 

a 

O 

0 


o 

SB 

o 


-0 
1 

c 

0 

rs 

s 

00 

s 

o 
o 

0 


2, 500  $1,000 


500   1.513 


2.500 


12,000 


250 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


3, 600         12     1, 225 


131 


6,269 


20  2,000  1,000   5,800 


320 


040 26,000    60  3,647 


3,850  1,400!   600 


200 


6,300 


1,500  2,000 


300 


100 


4,500 


145 


400 


1,200 


6.100 


140 


08 


200 


400 


10 


8 


G.500,  4,000   100 


8 


500 


8 


160 


1,800 


a 


20 


150 


360 


50 


6, 500  7, 750 


112 


ja 

CO 


•8 
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a 
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a 
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o 
O 

.a 

•0 
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OS 
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1,000 


60  500 


500,  250 


300  500 


d7,500 


60 


15 


257 


1,550 


500   94 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECKETAKY  OF  THE  INTEKIOK. 


Statistics  of  stock  owned^  acrtage  cuXiitated^  croj 


Name  of  agenoj  and 
tribe. 


Wabhixotox— Con'd. 

NisgtiaUy,  STKoko- 
miih,  and  TuUUip 
Agency. 


Payallup 

NiNqnally 

S'Kokomish  orTwana 
anrlS'Khiname..  .. 

D'Waniiflh  Eukmiir, 
Luiumi,  Muckle- 
shoot,  Snobnniish, 
and  Swinomish 

ChebalU  

Squaxin 


Takama  Agency. 

Bannack,  Kamiltpah, 
Klikatat.  Klinquit, 
Kowasxayee,  Oche- 
cbole,  Paloune,  Pi- 
Utee,  Soap-cat,  Slay- 
wa.  Shyick,  Skin- 
pah,  Weoatspham, 
Yakama 


WI8C0X8IK. 


Oreen  Bay  Agency. 


McnomODoe. 

Onoida 

Stockbridge 


f: 


I 


S 

a 


} 


18,062 

4,717 

4,967 


62,048 
4,2*.>5 
1,494 


800.000 


La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red 
Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad 
River 
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and  oiker  results  of  Indian  labor — CoDtinaed. 
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REC  A  PITUL  ATION. 

Knniber  of  acres  in  Indian  reservntions* 143, 

NurabtT  of  acTPH  tillable 17, 

KuiubtTof  whiten  unlawfully  on  n'nerve 

Nniubi-r  of  aciVH  orcupieil  by  white  iiitniderH 

Number  of  Hcrv«  cultivate*!  by  tfif  Government  diurinjr  the  year 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indiann  during  tlMt  year 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  Govern n  ent  during  the  year 

Nnmbor  of  acres  broken  by  ludianH  during  the  year 

Number  of  rods  ol  fencing  made  during  the  year 

Produce  raised  daring  the  year : 

BuHheln  of  whcjit,  by  Government,  11,640;  by  Indians,  1,811.362 1, 

Burtht'Irt  of  corn,  by  Government.  32,705;  by  Indiann,  OQ'I.AW 1, 

BuMlieU  of  oatH  niid  barley,  by  Government  21,310:  by  Indians,  374,670 

Bushels  of  vegetables,  by  Government,  11.335;  by  Indians,  478,31ti 

Tons  of  hay  cut,  by  Government,  1,495;  by  Indians,  70, o92 

Stock  owned : 

Horses,  by  Govemmont,  S80 ;  by  Indians,  206,738 

Mub-H,  b.v  Government,  221 ;  by  ludinns,  4,0<"3  

Cattle,  by  Government.  6.:W7;  by  Indians,  97.216 

Swine  b\  Government,  673  ;  by  Indbius,  36,676 

Sheep,  by  Indians,  1,l74,06u...i 1, 

Other  results  of  Indian  labor: 

Ponnds  of  butter  made 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 8, 

Coi  ds  of  woo«l  cut 

"Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold 

Pounds  of  mt4ple  sugar  made 

Num bor  of  Hbiugb-s  cut 

BuMhels  of  rye  rMisetl 

Pounds  of  snakeroot  dug 

Number  of  melons  and  pumpkins  raised 

Iiv€  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory : 

Number  of  seres  under  cultivstiou 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised 1, 

Number  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 

Number  of  pounds  of  cot  ton  rsised • 5, 

Nunib^T  of  tons  of  hay  cut 

Number  of  horses  owned 

Number  of  mules  owned 

Number  of  cattle  owned 

NnmlH-r  of  swine  owned 

Number  of  sheep  owned 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserve 

This  includes  areas  of  Indian  lands  without  agency,  viz: 

Ponca  Reserve,  in  Dakota 

Black  bob,  Shawnee,  and  Miami  Reserves,  in  Kansas 

Mille  I*ao  Reserve,  in  Minnc»8otaa  

Columbia  Reserve,  in  Washington  Territory 2, 

Snppai  Reservation,  in  Arizona 

Klamath  River  Reservation,  in  California 

Otoe  Reserve,  in  Nebraska 

Malheur  Reserve,  in  Oregon 

Total 3, 

a  The  Mille  Lac  Chippewas  are  under  the  White  River  Agency. 
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Comparative  statement  showing  increase  in  Indian  productions  and  propei-tij  made  in  five 

years. 


IndiaoR,  exclusive  of  five  civilized  tribes. 


1879. 


^faraber  of  acres  cultivated 

BwliflM  of  wht-at  mifted 

SashfU  uf  ccim  rHis.-d  

BubelH  or  oatH  and  barley  raised 

liOMbclH  of  vegetables  raised 

Feet  of  lumber  sawwl 

^fuiuber  of  hitrsi'S  owned     

^Cnrober  of  cattle  owued 

Ifunii  er  ot  swine  owned 

^oa>ber  of  sheep  owned 

!KD.i.ber  of  hoiis«'8  occupied 

Ifutnber  of  Indian  houses  built  daring  the 

year 

Ifuniber  vf  Indian  apprentices  who  have 

be«D  learning  t  rades 

Jive  civilized  triites: 

lluiiib«-r  of  acres  cultivated 

BtiHht  1h  of  wheat  raised 

Bushels  of  com  raised 

BuMhelM  of  •  ats  and  barley  raised 

Pounds  of  cottou  raised 

If  umlier  of  hontes  owned 

Number  of  mules  owned 

Number  of  C4I tile  ownoil 

Number  of  swine  owned  

Kumber  of  sheep  owned 


157.  056 

328.  0;i7 

643. 2H6 

189.  U54 

39().  t)98 

4, 793. 202 

199. 732 

68,894 

3  J.  537 

863,  525 

11,634 

1,211 

185 

273,000 
565. 400 
'2,015,000 
2(»0.  000 
d\(K  •'^30 

4.'>.  500 

5.500 

272, 000 

190, 000 

32, 400 


1880. 


168, 340 

408.812 

604,  103 

224,  899 

375. 843 

4,025.612 

211.981 

78.  939 

40, 381 

864,  216 

12, 507 

1.639 

358 

314.398 
336.  424 
2, 346.  <i42 
124.  .568 
(216,800 

61.453 

5, 138 

297.040 

400.282 

34,034 


1881. 


1882. 


205,  367 

451,  479 

517.  642 

343.  444 

488.  792 

4, 766,  679 

188.  402 

80,  684 

43.913 

977.017 

12, 893 

1,409 

456 

348,  000 

10.5,  000 

616, 000 

74, 300 

64.600 

6,150 

370,  (MK) 

455,000 

33,400 


199,  982 

493.  933 

849.421 

317,294 

516, 995 

4,743.111 

184,486 

94,  932 

39.  220 

61, 268, 283 

14, 6u7 

1,597 

617 

370, 000 

180.  000 

1, 12.5,  000 

119,  500 

e6,  0.5U,  000 

50,  .500 

5.4t0 

455. 000 

385,500 

36.450 


1883. 


210.  272 

1,811,362 

992.  496 

374,  670 

a478, 31 8 

8,951,987 

206.  738 

97, 216 

36, 676 

01,174,660 

.      25, 2U7 

2,503 

620 

400,000 

245.  000 

1,255.000 

102,000 

c5,  9(10,  «'00 

78.  .•'00 

33.070 

600,  000 

46H.  000 

46,000 


aExolnsivo  of  larjro  quantities  of  melons  and  pumpkins. 
cThe  loss  in  sheep  caused  by  the  severity  of  the  winter. 


2> Includes  goats  at  Navajo  Agency, 
d  Bales.  «  rounds. 
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Miasmatic  diseaaes. 


Name  and  lucation  of  agency 


Colorado  River,  Ariz 

Moquis  PneMo,  Ariz 

Pima.  Maricopa,  and  Papago,  Aiiz 

San  Carlos.  A  riz 

Hi>opa  VHlIe3\  Cal 

Mission.  Cal 

Bound  Vallej*.  Cal. 

Southern  Ute.  Colo 

Chey»*nne  River.  Dak 

Ci-ow  Creek,  Dale 

Devil's  Lake.  Dak 

Fort  Berthnid,  Dak 

Lower  Brul6,  Dak 

Pine  Ridge,  Dak. 

RoHoliad,  Dak 

Sisseton,  Dak 

Standing  Rock,  Dak 
^Yankton.  Dak 

>rort  Hall,  Idaho 

Nez  Perc^,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Ind.  T 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  Ind.  T 

Kaw,  Ind  T 

0«age,  Ind.  T 

Oakland,  Ind.  T 

Ot«»e,  Ind.  T   .  - . 

Pawnee.  Ind.  T 

Ponca,  Ind.  T 

Quapaw,  Ind.  T 

Sac  and  Fox,  Ind.  T 

Mackinac.  Mich 

Leech  Lake,  Minn. 

■Red  Lake,  .Minn 

White  Earth,  Minn 

Black  feet,  Mont 

Crow,  Mont  

Flathead,  Mont 

Foi  t  I'»elknvip,  Mont 

Fort  Peck.  Mont 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr 

Sautee  and  Flandreau,  Nebr 

Nevada,  N»*v 

Navajo,  N.  Mex 

Me*»c:ilero.  N.  Mex 

Pueblo.  N.  Mex 

New  York,  N.  Y 

J'orr-st  Grove  School,  Oreg. 

Klamath,  Oreg 

Siletz.  Oreg 

Umatillst,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg ]  1 

Ourav.  Utah 

Uintnh  Vallev,  Utah 

Colville,  Wash. 

Noah  IJay,  Wash 

Puyallup,  Niaqnally,  &c.,  Wash 

Qiiinaielt,  WaHli 

S'Kokoniish.  Wash. 

Tulalip,  Wa.Hh 

Yakaina.  Waah 

Green  Bay.  Wis 
ShofiboDc,  Wyo . 
Carlinle  Train  ing  School,  Pa 
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Indian  savicey  far  year  ending  Junt  30,  1883. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Consolidated  report  of  sick  and  wounded^  United  Stm^      to 
^dUeliea*^         i'araaltlc  UiseaseB.  Uiseaaeii      o( 


JTame  and  location  of  agency. 


Colorado  Rivfr,  Ariz 
MoqniH  Pueblo.  Ariz 
PlniA,  Mrtricopa,  aud  Papago,  Ariz 

Sau  CarloH.  A  Hz 

Hoopa  Vnll«*y,  Cal 

MiHMion.  Cal    , 

RMund  Valley,  Cal 
Soatlieru  Ut«,  Colo 
CbeyonnH  River,  Dak 
Crow  Ci^ek,  Dak 
Devil'M  Lake,  Dak 
Fort  Bertliold.  Dak 
Lower  Brul6.  Dak 
Pine  Riil|re.  Dak.... 

Konebad,  Dak 

Sirtaetnn.  Dak 

SUnding  Riick,  Dak 

THnkroii.  Dak 

Fort  Hall.  Idaho.... 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Ind.  Ter 

Eliowra,Ciinianch**,  and  Wichita,  Ind.  Ter. 

Kaw,  Ind.  Ter 

Oaa^e.  Ind.  Ter 

Oakland,  Ind.  Ter 
Otoe,  Ind.  Ter  . . . 
Pawnee.  Ind.  Ter 
Ponca,  Ind.  Ter . , . 
Qiiapaw,  Ind.  Ter. 
Sac  and  Fox,  Ind.  Tor 
Mackinac,  Mich 
Leech  Lake,  Minn 
Red  Lake,  Minn 
White  Earth.  Minn 
Blackfeei.  Mont 

Crow,  Mont 

Flathead.  Mont 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Fort  Peck.  Mont 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  Nebr 

Nevada,  Nev 

Navafo.  N.  Mex 

Mear*alero,  N.  Mex 

Pneblo.  N.  Mex 

New  York.  N.Y 

Forest  Grove  School,  Oreg 

Klamath,  Oreg 

Sihtz,  Oree  . . , 

Umiitilla,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg 

Onrav,  Utah 

Uintah  Vallev,  Utah 

ColviUe.  Waah 

Neal  Bay.  Wash 

Pnyallnp.  Ni.^qnally,  &c.,  Wash 

Qiiinaielf.  WhsIi 

Skokoroiah.  Wash 

Talalip,  Waah 

Takima,  W.a^^h 

Green  Hay.  Wis 

ShoMhone.  Wyo 

Carlisle  Tramiog  School,  Pa 
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Diiiea8('8  of  the  respira- 
tory organs. 


>us  system. 


Dittt'OMi's  of 
the  eye. 


Of  the 
ear. 


Diseases  of  the  organs 
of  circulation. 
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Indian  ««t/c«,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1883 — Continued 
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bMan  service j  far  year  ending  June  30,  1883 — Continaed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


Clam  I.— ZYMOTIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Miasmatic  Dibkajbeb. 

Typhoid  fever 66 

Typhus  fever 17 

Typho-nialarial  fever 215 

Remittent  fever 1, 142 

Quutidian  iDtenuittent 

fever 6, 147 

Tertian  intermittent 

fever 8, 938 

Quartan  intermittent 

fever 393 

-Contzeative  intermittent 

fever 91 

Acute  diarrhea 4, 250 

Chronir  diarrhea 193 

Acute  dysentery 1,  J 30 

Chronic  dysentery 187 

Epidemic  cholera 3 

EryHipelas 151 

Pyaemia 3 

Small-pox 50 

Varioloid 12 

Chicken-pox 187 

Measles 1,490 

Scarlet  fever 167 

Mumps 429 

Tonsillitis  (quinsy) 806 

Diphtheria 121 

Epidemic  catarrh  (influ- 
enza)   2,723 

Whooping  cough 1, 442 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  17 
Other    diseases    of    this 

order 139 

Order  2.— Eitthbtic  Diskahrs. 

Primary  syphilis 384 

Constitutional  syphilis  . .  240 

Gonorrhea 989 

Gonorrheal  orchitis 21 

Gonorrheal  opthalmia 41 

Stricture    of    urethra 

(gonorrheal) 31 

Glanders 2 

Bite  of  serpent 13 

Malignant  pustule 1 

Other    diseases    of    this 

order 4 

Order  3.— Dnmc  Disbasbs. 

Starvation 4 

Scurvy 9 

Purpura 4 

Chronic  alcoholism 2 

Other    diseases    of   this 

order 3 

CLASsn.-CONSTITUTIONAL 
DISEASES. 

Order  1.— Diathbtic  Disbabbs. 

Acute  rheumatism 2, 876 

Chronic  rheumatism 533 

Aneemia 189 

Dropsy     (not     a    mere 
symptom  of  disease  of 

hewri,  liver,  or  kidneys)  27 

Cancer 8 

Epithelioma 4 

Tumors 42 

Other    diseases    of   this 

order 15 

Order  2.~Tubbbculab  Dibbabbs. 

Consumption 622 


Scroftila 1,465 

Other    diseases    of    this 

order 10 

Class  in.— PARASITIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Itch 827 

Taf>e- worms 178 

Lumbricoid  worms 829 

Ascarides 707 

Trichiniasia 3 

Other    diseases    of    this 

class 18 

clabs  IV.— local  diseases 

Order  1.— Disbabbb  of  thb 
Nbbvoub  Stbtbm. 

Apoplexy 6 

Convulsions 39 

Chorea 23 

Epilepsy 77 

Headache 1,915 

Insanity 4 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  31 
lutlanimation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 10 

Inflammation    of    the 

spinal  cord 10 

Neuralgia 2, 342 

Paralynis 54 

Sunstroke 1 

Other    diseases    of    this 

order 243 

Order  2.— Disbabbs  of  thb  Eye. 

Coniunctivitis 9,383 

Iritis 120 

Cataract 16 

Amaurosis. 9 

Other    diseases    of    thin 

order 113 

Order  3.— Disbabbb  of  thb  Eab. 

Otorrh(Ba 456 

Inflammation   of  the  in- 
ternal ear 199 

Deafness 8 

Other    dise^Mes    of    this 

order. 14 

Order  4.— Disbabbb  of  thb  Ob- 
OANB  OF  Circulation. 

Inflammation  of  pericar- 
dium    8 

Dropsy  of  pericardium . .  1 
Inflammation  of  endocar- 
dium    2 

Hypertrophy  of  heart  . .  5 

Valvular  disease  of  heart  26 

Dropsy  from  heart  disease  2 

Aneurism 3 

Phlebitis 2 

Varicose  veins 9 

Other    diseases    of    this 

order 14 

Order  5. — Dibeabrb  of  thb  Rb- 

BFIRATOBT  OkQANB. 

Asthma 38 

Catarrh 1,266 

Acute  bronchitis 6, 841 

Chronic  bronchitis 89 

Inflammation  of  larynx. .  628 

Inflammation  of  lungs . . .  918 

Inflammation  of  pleura  . .  183 


Other  disoaaee  of  this 
order  

Order  6.— Dibbabbb  of  thb 

GBBTTVB  OBOAHB. 

Colic 1, 

Constipation 7, 

Cholera  morbus 

Dyspepsia 

In  flammation  of  stomach . 

Inflammation  of  bowels.. 

Inflammation  of  perito- 
neum   

Ascites 

Hemorrhage  from 
stomach 

Hemorrhage  from  bowels 

Piles    

I^rolapsus  ani 

Femoral  hernia 

Inguinal  hernia   

Acute  inflammation  of 
liver 

Chronic  inflammation  of 
liver 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Dropsy  from  hepatic  dis- 
ease     

Jaundice 

Inflammation  of  the 
spleen 

Enlarged  spleen 

Other  diseases  of  this 
order  

Order  7. — Disbabbb  of  thb  Ub 

ABT  AMD  GBNrrAL  0B6AX» 

Inflammation  of  kidneys. 

Bright's  disease 

Diaoetes 

Gravel 

Inflammation  of  bladder. 
Incontinence  of  urine  . . . 

Retention  of  urine 

Inflammation  of  testicle 

(not  gonorrheal) 

Hydrocele 

Varicocele 

Hysteria  

Prolapsus  uteri 

Disease  of  uterus 

Other    diseases    of   this 

order ; 

Order  8.— Dibbabbb  of  ns 
BoNBs  AND  Joints. 

Inflammation  of  perios- 
teum   

Inflammation  of  bones. . . 

Caries 

Necrosis 

Inflammation  of  Joints. . . 

Anchylosis 

Other  diseases  of  this 
order  

Order  9.— Dibbabbb  of  thb 

TBOUMBNTABT  STBTBM. 

Abscess 

Boil 

Carbuncle 

Ulcer 

Whitlow 

Skin  diseases  (not  in- 
cluding syphlLitio  skin 
afl'ections  or  itch) 3, 

Other  diseases  of  this 
order  
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  tahh — Contlnaed. 


Claub  v.— violent  DIS- 
EASES  AMD  DEATHS. 

Order  I.—Wounds.  Im juries, 

AKD  ACCIDEKTS. 

Boms  and  scalds 627 

Braises 534 

Cwcnssion  of  the  brain . .  4 

Drowning 3 


Sprains 343 

Dislocation 36 

Frost-bite 99 

Simple    ftikctnre   (not 

gunshot) 77 

Compound  fracture  (not 

gunshot) 5 

Gunshot  wound 45 

Incised  wound 215 

Lacerated  wound 167 


Punctured  wound 94 

Poisoning 87 

Other    fiseases    of   this 

order 61 

Order  2.— Homicidb 11 

Order  3.— SuiciDB 6 

Order  4.~ExBCunoN  of 

Sbntkncx 1 


GRAND  TOTALS. 

Tnkra  sick  or  wounded  daring  year,  males,  46,287;  females,  38,541 84,828 

Remaining  under  treatment  from  last  year 1,837 

Dmths,  males  over  five  years,  427;  unaer  five,  405* 882 

Bestbs,  females  over  five  years,  205 ;  under  five,  246  * 451 

Beeovered,  males,  45,266;  females,  37,726 82,992 

Beoudning  under  treatment  June  30 2, 890 

Births,  males,  932 ;  females.  930* 1,862 

Births, Indians,  1,719 ;  half-breeds,  116;  whites,  28 1,862 

Vaccinated, successfully,  4,076;  unsuccessfully,^  1,906 5,981 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory, 

August  14,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  second  annual  report  since  resuming  charge 
of  this  agency. 

the  RESERVATION 

ifl  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Wyoming  Territory,  and  emhraces  an  area  of 
*bout  thirty  hy  fifty  miles ;  is  bounded  on  the  soath  ana  west  by  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  by  Owl  Creek  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  rolling  hills  and  high  table- 
l^ds  00  the  east.  The  reservation  embraces  about  three-eighths  rugged,  rocky  mount- 
^08, partly  wooded;  three-eighths  table-land  and  rolling  hills,  covered  with  sage 
^ni8h,too  high  for  irrigation;  one-eighth  table-land  susceptible  of  irrigation,  and 
one-eighth  bottom  land,  mostly  tillable.  The  two  Wind  Rivers  and  a  number  of  small 
ttreams  flow  through  tne  reservation,  and,  uniting  below,  form  the  Big  Horn  River. 


HISTORICAL. 


The  Shoshones  have  occupied  this  country  since  1781,  and  it  was  set  apart  for  their 
^'©servation  by  treaty  made  at  Fort  Bridger  in  1868.  By  request  of  the  Government 
^d  consent  of  the  Shoshones,  the  Northern  Arapahoes  were  located  here  without  treaty 
'ights. 


POPULATION. 


The  Shoshones  number  at  this  time  778  on  the  agency  and  receiving  Government 
Support,  and  150  to  200  that  are  roaming  and  not  countea;  the  Arapahoes,  952;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,730  Indians  on  the  reservation. 


VAGABOND  INDIANS. 

The  above  mentioned  nomadic  Shoshones  rendezvous  at  Fort  Bridger,  Evanston,  and 
intermediate  stations  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  their  object  being  to  ^et  whisky 
ftod  avoid  labor,  parading  in  rags  and  filth  before  the  gaze  of  the  traveling  public. 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  service,  and  should  be  compelled  to  live  on  the  reservation 
and  be  subject  to  discipline. 

CONDUCT  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  occupying  this  reservation  are  quiet  and  peaceably  disposed,  making 
but  few  complaints,  although  much  abused  by  horse  and  cattle  thieves^  as  well  as 
whisky  sellers.    Owing  to  shortage  of  supplies,  especially  beef,  they  have  to  hunt  a 


*  This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  af^ncy  physioians.    For  births  and  deaths  as 
reported  by  agents,  inolading  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages  266  to  284. 
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part  of  the  winter  season  (a  treaty  stipulation).  Last  winter  they  were  qnite  sno- 
cessful.  bringing  in  robes  and  furs  amounting  to  about  $15,000  in  value.  The  greater 
part  ot  this  money  is  expended  in  purchasing  flour,  bacon,  cotiee,  sngar,  and  other  neo- 
essaries  not  fully  supplied  by  Government.  The  same  may  be  said  of  money  received 
for  freighting. 

Hunting  versus  civilization  destroys  a  love  for  home  and  its  comforts,  prevents  the 
keeping  of  milk-cows,  raising  fowls  and  domestic  animals;  keeps  up  a  preference  for 
the  old  tent  life  and  nabits,  also  careless  indifference  for  property.  But  until  thej 
can  be  supplied  by  Government  and  their  own  exertions  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
I  see  no  way  of  averting  it.  Nature  has  decided  the  amonut  of  a  ration,  and  that  is 
just  what  an  Indian  will  have ;  if  he  cannot  get  it  one  way  he  will  another.  He  will 
feed  his  family  as  long  as  he  has  a  cartridge,  and  so  would  an  Indian  Agent  or  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  both  are  supposed  to  be  honest  men.  But  to  do  my  Indians  jus- 
tice, there  is  no  evidence  that  they  committed  any  outrages  on  cattle  or  other  prop- 
erty last  winter  for  they  had  all  the  bofialo  and  other  game  they  could  consume,  and 
were  peaceable  and  quiet. 

REUOION. 

Their  religious  training  has  in  the  past  been  almost  neglected.  The  Rev.  Jolm 
Roberts,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  13th  of  February 
last.  He  is  a  young,  energetic  man,  and  has  rendered  efficient  service  iu  the  school 
of  which  he  is  now  principal.    A  church  building  in  the  near  future  is  in  prospect. 

FARMING. 

Two-thirds  of  the  men  are  willing  to  farm  and  are  anxious  to  do  so.  Their  efforts 
this  year  have  not  been  crowned  with  as  much  success  as  desired,  owing  to  a  very 
late,  wet  spring  and  want  of  knowledge  in  planting.  If  a  competent  teacher  could 
be  employed  for  each  twenty-five  or  thirty  families  for  one  season,  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  teaching  them,  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Department  in  the  end. 

A  suitable  engine  for  the  grist  mill  has  been  purchased  and  is  now  on  the  ground 
and  will  be  ready  for  operation  this  fall. 

FREIGHTIKG. 

The  Indians  have  made  two  trips  to  Rawlins  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
distance  150  miles,  and  will  make  one  more  in  September.  The  last  train  numbered 
sixty-nine  wagons  and  the  same  number  of  Indian  drivers,  with  one  white  train-mas- 
ter, bringing  16,000  pounds  of  fireight  in  good  order.  White  men  could  have  done  n* 
better. 

POUCE. 

Organizing  a  police  force  has  been  stoutly  resisted  by  Washakie,  chief  of  the  Sho- 
ahones,  but  he  consented  after  he  saw  that  it  could  not  be  prevented.  A  good  set  of 
yonng  men  has  been  enlisted  and  no  doubt  will  do  good  service. 

EDUCATION. 

Teaching  on  the  day-school  system  has  not  been  a  success  at  this  agency,  as  Indian 
families  are,  many  of  them,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  school,  but  by  crowding 
the  employes  into  close  quarters  and  converting  two  of  their  houses  inti>  boarding 
and  lodging  houses  for  school  purposes,  I  commenced  a  small  boarding-school  for 
boys  on  the  10th  of  March,  1883.  This  school  is  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  John  Rob- 
erts and  has  been  in  every  respect  as  successful  as  could  be  expected. 

A  contract  has  been  let  and  foundation  is  now  being  laid  for  a  large  and  complete 
boarding-school  house  to  accommodate  one  hundred  boys  and  girls.  Under  good 
management  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  training  sfhool  cannot  be  made  a  suc- 
cess. The  proximity  of  home,  restlessness  of  children  under  restraint,  and  want  of 
parental  authority  are  all  obstacles  in  the  way.  But  the  parents  are  anxious  for  the 
school  and  are  strongly  pledged  to  support  it.  A  firm  and  determined  management 
will  no  doubt  overcome  all  impediments. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honor  to  thank  you  for  the  improvements  yon  have  or- 
dered for  the  benefit  of  the  service  at  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  IRWm, 
United  Siaie9  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMIBBIONVB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE   BOARD   OF    INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIB 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman^  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary.  New  York  ave.,  cor.  Fifteenth  street,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Orange  Jndd,  751  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

George  Stoneman,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

William  McMicbael,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 

William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 

LIST   OF    INDIAN    AGENCIES    FORMERLY  ASSIGNED   TO  THE   SEVERAL 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Levi  K, 
Bnwn,  Goshen,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osage,  and  Sao 
md  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  James  E.  BhoadeSf  1316  Filbert  street^  Philadelphia^ 
Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Ronnd  Valley,  and  Tale  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Keah  Bay  and  Qninaielt,  in  Wtishington  Territory;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon: 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana ;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho ;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Beid,  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  SOb  Broadway,  NewYork  City, 

Catholic.— Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon;  FIatbea<l,  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  Devil's  Lake, 
in  Dakota.     Charles  Ewing,  Catholic  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in 
tbe  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  B^v.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  secretary 
^mmcan  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Beekman' street,  Neio  York  City, 

Presbyterian.  —  Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo^  in  New  Mexico;  Ne« 
Perc^,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board  of 
foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  New  York  City. 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin;  Sisseton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Bev.  Dr.  M.  E, 
Strieby,  secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  56  Beade  street.  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota ;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bml^, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota ;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Bev.  A.  T.  Twing,  secretary  Board  of  Missioni 
<^f  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian. — Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Bev.  G.  Beynolds,  secretary  American  Uni~ 
^an  Association,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian. — Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Bev.  John  G-.  Brown,  D.  D,, 
*9eretnry  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Evangelical  Lutheran. — Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
Bev.  J.  a.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INSPECTORS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 
Indian  inspectors : 

Robert  S.  Gaudner Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Charles  H.  Howard Gleocoe,  111. 

Samuel  8.  Benedict Guilford,  Kans. 

Henry  Ward Leadville,  Colo. 

Matthew  R.  Barr Erie,  Pa. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools  : 

James  M.  Haworth Olathe,  Kans. 

Special  Irtdian  agents  at  large  : 

Eddy  B.  Townsend Washington,  D.  C. 

George  R.  Milburn Washington,  D.  C. 

Cyrus  Beede Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 

United  States  Patent  Oppioe, 
Wdshington^  D.  0.,  September  14, 1883. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  basiness 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1883:  j 

Knmber  of  applications  for  patents  received 32,845 

Number  of  applications  for  design  patents  received 1, 039 

Number  of  applications  for  reissue  patents  received 247 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 854 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of  labels 749 

Total 35,734 

Number  of  caveats  filed 2,688 

Number  of  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  designs 21, 185 

Number  of  trade-marks  registered 883 

Number  of  labels  registered 618 

Total 22,686 

Number  of  patents  wi  thheld  for  non-payment  of  final  fees 2, 056 

Number  of  patents  expired 7,471 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDrTURBS. 

Beceipts  from  all  sources $1,095,884  70 

Expenditures  (not  \ncluding  printing) 704,348  45 

Surplus 391,536  25 

COMPARATIYE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  WORK. 

Number  of  applications  for  patents,  including  reissues,  designs,  trade- 
marks, and  labels,  received  during  the — 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881 24,906 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882 30,062 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883 35,734 

Increase  1883  over  1881 10,828 

increase  1883  over  1882 5,672 

Number  of  applications  awaiting  action  on  the  part  of  the  office — 

On  July  1,1882 3,387 

On  July  1,1883 4,699 

ncrease,  39  percent.,  or 1,312 


% 
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A88ignmenU  recorded  and  word»  wriitm. 


AMignmentii  recorded 

Words  written  in  recording  Maignments  and  making 
mAnosoript  copies 


Fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 
1882. 


18,514 
90,945,886 


Fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80, 

1888. 


17,087 
21,840,718 


578 
805,828 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  IN  RECEIPTS. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881 $789,895  52 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882 930,864  14 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883 1,095,884  70 

Increase  1883  over  1881 305,989  18 

Increase  1883  over  1882 165,020  56 

The  foregoing  tabulated  statement  shows  that  the  business  of  this  of- 
fice is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  This  increase  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  branch  of  the  work,  although  some  classes  of  inventions 
are  more  active  than  others,  but  is  found  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the 
office.  Every  industrial  pursuit  which  finds  its  reflex  here  vies  with 
every  other  in  seeking  the  best  and  most  economical  means  and  methods 
for  accomplishing  successful  results.  The  field  of  invention  seems  to 
enlarge  with  the  increasing  demands  and  wants  of  the  people  and  the 
necessities  of  labor  and  capital.  Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  use  of 
old  devices  and  appliances  is  not  profitable,  because  of  the  competitions 
of  trade  or  of  labor,  the  inventive  mind  finds  new  ways  and  means  for 
accomplishing  the  same  or  like  results  at  less  cost  and  with  equal  sat- 
isfaction. Improved  devices  and  methods  supplant  old  ones,  making 
that  which  was  difficult  easy,  and  that  which  was  expensive  cheap. 
The  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  thus  being  constantly  augmented,  the 
burdens  of  toil  lightened,  and  the  facilities  for  comfort  and  happiness 
increased.  Undoubtedly  a  large  majority  of  the  improvements  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  mechanical  devices  find  their  incentive  in  the  hope 
of  gain  to  the  inventor,  but  the  results  are  the  same  whatever  be  the 
motive. 

The  success  of  our  patent  system  is  due  largely  to  its  liberality  to  in- 
ventors and  the  security  and  protection  it  affords  them.  It  is,  in  fact, 
what  it  purports  to  be,  and  what  it  was  intended  it  should  be,  a  system 
"  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts.''  It  was  not 
intended  that  revenue  to  the  Government  should  be  obtained  by  charges 
made  for  vesting  in  the  inventor  the  right  and  title  for  a  limited  time  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  his  invention.  Owing  to  the  reasons  above  stated, 
however,  not  only  have  the  fees  received  on  applications  filed  been  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  office,  but  a  large  surplus — nearly 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars — now  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  office 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Greater  liberality  might,  per- 
haps, be  extended  to  the  inventor  by  reducing  the  fees  to  be  paid  before 
patent  can  issue,  and  with  beneficial  results.  Certainly,  a  more  equita- 
ble rate  of  fees  could  be  adopted  than  is  now  provided,  by  graduating 
the  fee  to  the  character  and  nature  of  the  invention  for  which  patent  is 
applied.  The  fees  now  required  in  some  cases  are  excessive,  and  in 
others  exceedingly  small.  An  examiner  can  and  often  does  examine 
several  applications  for  some  kinds  of  inventions  in  a  single  day,  while 
others  require  days,  weeks,  and  perhaps  months  for  proper  examina- 
tion;  yet  the  fees  are  the  same  for  all  classes  of  inventions  except 
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designs.  Some  difficulty  would  undoubtedly  be  experienced  in  arriving 
at  an  equitable  schedule  of  fees  for  the  different  classes  of  inventions, 
but  the  problem  is  by  no  means  impossible  of  proper  solution.  In  this 
way,  rather  than  by  an  indiscriminate  reduction  in  the  fees  now  charged, 
as  is  urged  by  some,  justice,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  secured  and  the 
office  still  be  self-supporting. 

In  part  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  business  and  in  part  to  the  in- 
sufficient force  the  work,  of  the  office  is  largely  in  arrears  and  is  daily 
accumulating.  Estimates  were  submitted  in  September  last  for  an 
hierease  of  force  because  of  the  increasing  business  of  the  office,  and 
appropriation  therefor  was  urgently  asked  of  Congress.  Not  only  was 
the  increase  denied,  but  a  reduction  in  the  force  then  employed  was 
made.  The  reason  for  the  reduction  would  not  bear  repetition  nor 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  mind  which  inspired  it.  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  what  good  reason  could  be  given  for  reducing  the  force  of  an 
office  already  overburdened  with  work  when  the  persons  who  furnish 
the  work  not  only  pay  every  expense  of  the  office,  including  the  salaries 
of  the  employes,  but  annually,  in  addition  thereto,  i)ay  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  These  persons 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  their  work  will  be  done  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  by  intelligent  and  competent  persons.  For  the  work 
now  pending  they  have  already  paid  or  stand  ready  to  pay  all  the  Gov- 
ernment requires.  On  account,  however,  of  the  insuflftcient  appropri- 
ation made,  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  are  daily  compelled  to  inform 
applicants  that  their  cases  will  be  reached  in  so  many  weeks,  or  so 
many  months,  as  it  may  be,  and  when  further  asked  for  the  reason  of 
the  delay,  can  only  state  that  the  force  of  the  office  is  insufficient  to 
promptly  transact  the  work  committed  to  it.  Undoubtedly  it  was  wise 
to  make  ample  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  all  persons 
entitled  to  pensions  h^  reason  of  the  late  war.  It  was  also  wise  to  pro- 
vid  eadditional  force  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  pre  emptors  and 
homestead  claimants  under  the  laws  providing  for  the  sale  and  disposal 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States;  but  what  reason  exists  why 
those  claims  should  be  settled  and  ample  provision  made  therefor,  and 
force  refused  to  settle  the  claims  or  rights  of  persons  presented  before 
this  office,  is  not  understood. 

I  have  learned,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country  will  soon  take  steps  to  impress  upon 
those  who  have  hitherto  treated  their  rights  with  some  indifference  the 
importance  of  having  a  sufficient  force  in  this  Bureau,  as  well  as  other 
appliances  and  accommodations,  to  fairly  and  promptly  act  upon  their 
applications  and  determine  their  rights  to  the  inventions  claimed  by 
them.  It  is  believed  by  most  of  them  that  their  votes  are  of  quite  as 
nmcb  imjwrtance  and  their  support  to  the  Government  fully  as  neces- 
sary as  pensioners  and  settlers  upon  the  public  lauds,  to  whom  not  too 
great  liberality  has  been  shown. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  submit  estimates  for  an  increase  in  the 
force  required  by  the  office  and  my  reasons  in  full  therefor. 

ROOM. 

Without  any  increase  in  the  force,  additional  room  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  now  employed  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  hereto- 
fore stated  my  views  on  this  subject  to  you  and  given  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  additional  rooms  (30)  which  are  required.  With  an  in- 
crease in  the  force,  which  must  necessarily  be  made,  additional  room  to 
that  heretofore  estimated  for  must  be  provided. 
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INCREASE  IN  SALARIES. 

I  desire  also  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  nnmber 
of  examiners  and  assistant  examiners  have  resigned  their  positions  in 
this  office  daring  the  last  year.  Most  of  these  persons  have  resigned 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  practice  before  the  office.  The  reason 
of  these  resignations  is  found  in  the  fact  that  insufficient  salaries  were 
paid  them  by  the  Government.  I  have  heretofore  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  examiners  and  assistant  examiners,  and 
urged  appropriation  therefor,  but  without  avail.  Finding  no  ho|)e  for 
a  proper  remuneration  of  their  services  while  in  the  office,  those  men 
have  voluntarily  severed  their  connection  therewith  for  the  purpose  of 
secunng  such  remuneration  elsewhere.  The  office  is  thus  made  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  experienced  men,  skilled  in  particular  arts  and  acquainted 
with  its  business,  and  feels  such  loss,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
Bureau  of  the  Government.  While  it  is  true  that  other  men  equally 
brilliant,  and  who  in  time  will  be  equally  efficient,  can  be  obtained  for 
the  salaries  now  paid,  the  work  of  the  offiec  is  greatly  delayed  by  the 
changes,  because  years  will  be  required  before  the  same  skill  and  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  by  new  appointees.  It  is  not  true,  as  sometimes 
said,  that  larger  salaries  would  not  secure  the  retention  of  such  men« 
Undoubtedly,  whatever  salaries  were  paid,  some  would  resign,  preferring 
to  be  masters  of  their  own  destinies  rather  than  subordinates  in  any 
sense.    This,  however,  would  not  be  the  general  rule,  but  the  exception. 

The  same  reasons,  substantially,  which  require  an  increase  in  the  force 
of  the  office  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  promptly  and  efficiently 
done,  exist  for  urging  proper  salaries  to  secure  the  most  efficient  men 
to  do  this  class  of  work.  Inventors,  manufacturers,  and  others  interested 
in  rights  secured  by  patents  for  inventions  are  entitled  to  have  men 
perform  the  work  committed  to  the  office  intelligently  and  efficiently. 
If  it  were  true  that  larger  fees  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
office  self-supporting  by  the  employment  of  such  men,  the  persons  who 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  office  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  increased 
fees.  Money  is  well  expended  by  an  applicant  when  he  is  shown  by  the 
state  of  the  art  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent,  although  he  asks  for 
one,  because,  where  he  is  not  entitled,  if  a  patent  is  granted  he  is  simply 
exposed  to  expensive  litigation  if  he  uses  the  invention  claimed. 

NECESSARY  LEaiSLATION. 

During  the  October  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  CJo- 
lumbia  that  court,  in  Ux  parte  von  Hofner-Alteneck  (23  O.  G.,  269),  de- 
cided that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  under  existing  statutes  had  the 
authority  to  institute  a  proceeding  to  determine  the  question  of  public 
use  or  sale  of  an  invention  where  such  use  or  sale  was  shown  prima 
facie.  In  contested  cases  it  is  possible  that  little  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  giving  force  and  effect  to  said  decision  in  the  practice  of  the 
office,  because  an  active  and  interested  opponent  will  be  ready  to  fur- 
nish the  means  to  prosecute  to  final  determination  the  issue  which  he 
has  made.  In  ex  parte  cases,  however,  and  where  there  is  not  an  ac- 
tive and  interested  opponent  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  but  simply  an 
informant  of  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  the  invention  has  been  in 
public  use  or  on  sale  more  than  two  years  prior  to  filing  the  application, 
there  is  no  provision  of  law  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  institute  such  a  proceeding  or  to  make  any  inquiry  beyond 
the  iDformation  possessed  by  tVie  em^\o^^^  ol  tXi^  ofiice^  to  determine 
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whether  the  inventiou  has  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  as  alleged* 
Anthority  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner  and  means  fur- 
nished him  with  which  to  prosecute  such  inquiries  where  he  has  good 
reason  to  believe  a  proper  case  exists.  The  aid  of  the  courts,  as  in  in- 
terference cases  to  parties,  should  be  given  to  the  Commissioner  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  such  cases. 

Bepeated  attention  has  been  called  to  tbe  necessity  for  an  amend- 
ment of  section  4887  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  providing  that  where  the 
iDvention  claimed  has  been  first  patented  in  a  foreign  country  or  conn- 
tees  the  patent  when  issued  by  this  office  shall  be  so  limited  as  to  ex- 
pire with  the  foreign  patent,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one,  with  the 
one  having  the  shortest  term  to  run.  Recent  decisions  of  the  courts 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  if  patents  are  not  limited,  as  required 
by  said  section,  the  patent  issued  by  this  office  is  void.  When  it  ap- 
pears that  the  invention  has  been  patented  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is 
now  the  practice  of  the  office  to  issue  a  patent  for  the  full  term  of  sev- 
enteen years,  subject  to  the  limitation  prescribed  by  said  section. 
Owing  to  the  diff'erence  between  the  patent  laws  of  foreign  countries 
and  our  own,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  when  such  a  limitation  is  made, 
exactly  how  long  the  term  of  the  patent  will  be.  If  the  foreign  patent 
is  kept  alive  during  the  entire  time  for  which  a  patent  can  be  granted 
by  any  foreign  country,  then  the  term  of  the  patent  issued  by  this 
office  can  be  fixed ;  but  if,  for  any  of  the  reasons  provided  by  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries,  the  foreign  patent  expires — viz,  for  the  non-pay- 
meut  of  annual  or  periodical  dues,  or  failure  to  put  or  keep  the  inven- 
tion in  use — it  is  doubtful  whether  the  patent  issued  by  this  office  would 
have  further  force  and  effect.  Such  uncertainty  should  be  removed, 
either  by  granting  the  patent  for  a  defiuite  term  where  the  invention 
has  first  been  patented  in  a  foreign  country  or  countries,  without  any 
conditions  subsequent,  or  by  granting  it  for  the  full  term  of  seventeen 
years  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  foreign  patent.  If  patents  are  to  be 
granted  at  all  where  the  inventions  have  been  first  patented  in  a  for- 
eign country,  the  rights  of  parties  under  such  patents  should  be  ren- 
dered certain,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  proper  amendment  of  exist- 
ing laws. 

Under  the  present  laws  the  Official  Gazette  and  copies  of  the  specifi- 
cation and  drawings  of  each  patent  issued  by  this  office  are  furnished 
to  each  of  the  United  States  courts.  Some  of  the  decisions  made  by 
said  courts  are  furnished  to  this  office  for  publication  in  the  Official  Ga- 
zette, but  not  all,  and  those  furnished  are  not  received  with  any  degree 
of  regularity.  lu  order  that  the  Official  Gazette  may  be  what  it  should 
be— a  medium  for  conveying  to  the  public  not  only  every  new  and  pat- 
ented invention,  but  all  information  affecting  patents  and  the  rights  of 
parties  thereunder — the  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts  involving 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  patents  should  be  published  therein,  at  least 
all  those  which  involve  other  than  mere  questions  of  fact.  There  is  no 
statute  at  present  which  directs  that  such  decisions  shall  be  furnished 
to  ttiis  office,  and  hence  only  such  are  furnished  as  the  presiding  judges 
direct  to  be  sent  or  the  parties  in  interest  furnish  at  their  own  expense. 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  greater  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the 
ooorts  if  all  their  decisions  were  promptly  published  in  a  manner  which 
Would  secure  extensive  circulation.  Such  publication  would  be  pro- 
vided if  the  decisions  were  promptly  furnished  to  this  office.  Inasmuch 
as  the  office  furnishes  to  the  courts  all  of  its  publications,  I  think  it  but 
reasonable  that  the  courts  should  furnish  to  the  office  their  decisions. 
By  so  doing  the  office  wiU  be  informed  as  to  what  patents  are  consld- 
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ered  valid  or  invalid  by  the  tribunalfi  which  must  finally  determine  thoi 
qnestious,  and  the  issuance  of  invalid  patents  would  be  largely  pxr 
vented.  Such  decisions  will  not  be  furnished  unless  the  law  express 
provides  therefor. 

I  have  invited  your  attention  to  the  foregoing  subjects  requiring  s^ 
ditional  legislation  in  order  that,  if  the  suggestions  meet  your  approve 
such  legislation  may  be  recommended  by  you  as  may  be  necessary   i 
remedy  the  defects  in  our  law  as  have  been  pointed  out. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  M.  MARBLE, 

Commimoner» 
Hon.  fl.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  CENSUS. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Intebiob, 

Census  Office, 
Washingtorij  2>.  C,  September  15,  1883. 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  bnrean. 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  completion  of  the  Tenth  Gensus  has  suf- 
fered unexpected  delays,  arising  from  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the 
investigations  undertaken. 

The  compendium  was  published  in  February  of  this  year  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  aggregating  1,845  pages,  and  comprising  every  class  of 
statistics  to  be  embraced  in  the  full  reports  of  the  Gensus,  except  those 
relating  to  churches,  libraries,  and  schools. 

▲  great  deal  has  been  done  toward  preparing  the  large  quarto  reports 
for  publication,  though  not  so  much  as  was  anticipated  at  the  date  of 
my  last  report.  There  were  then  reported  1,961  pages  as  stereotyped. 
The  number  of  stereotyped  pages  is  now  8,686,  and  544  pages  more  are 
in  tyi)e. 

The  population  volume  is  entirely  printed,  and  is  now  binding.  It 
comprises  1,050  pages,  with  41  colored  maps,  and  large  numbers  of  maps 
and  charts  in  black. 

Printing  is  now  in  progress  on  the  volume  of  manufactures,  and  the 
maps  to  illustrate  this  volume  are  promised  during  the  present  month. 

The  volume  on  agriculture  is  only  detained  by  the  delay  in  engraving 
and  printing  the  maps  which  exhibit  the  range  of  cultivation  of  the  sev- 
eral crops. 

A  large  number  of  comprehensive  and  valuable  special  reports  are 
completely  finished,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Printer,  who  has  dealt  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  so  vast  a  work 
with  great  zeal,  energy,  and  courtesy  toward  this  department. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  Gensus  Office  has  been  largely  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  work  toward  completion. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  SEATON, 
Superintendent  of  Census. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

IRCHITECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL 


Office  of  Architect  United  States  Capitol, 

Washington^  JD.  (7.,  July  1, 1883. 

Sir:  Eelating  to  the  operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 18^,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

THE  CAPITOL. 

As  provided  by  the  act  approved  August  7, 1882,  two  rooms  have 
been  constructed  in  the  crypt,  and  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  two  ad- 
ditional ones  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  post  office  room  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  re- 
arranged so  as  to  afford  an  increased  number  of  boxes  and  additional 
&cilities  for  the  handling  of  mail  matter. 

The  rooms  first  mentioned  have  been  properly  shelved  and  in  con- 
nection with  them  a  large  portion  of  the  story  beneath  has  been  as- 
siped,  walled  off,  and  shelved  for  the  storage  of  newspaper- files,  maps, 
charts,  and  other  copyright  matter  coming  in  rolls.  Drawers  and  racks 
have  also  been  provided  to  receive  the  charts  and  rolls. 

At  the  Senate  wing  a  sidewalk  lift  has  been  put  in  for  the  convenience 
of  getting  documents  from  the  Public  Printing  Office  into  the  sub-base- 
ment.  A  freight-lift  is  being  put  in  at  the  north  end  of  the  western  cor- 
ridor of  the  same  wing  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  documents  from 
the  folding- room  to  the  various  committee  rooms,  and  for  ordinary  freight 
purposes. 

Nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  to- 
gether with  the  dome,  have  been  painted,  and  all  will  be  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  fire-proofing  the  space  over 
tk  colonnade  at  the  south  end  of  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives.  The 
^mber  partition  formerly  over  this  colonnade  has  been  taken  out  and 
shriek  wall  put  in  its  place,  and  the  room  thus  made  has  been  ceiled 
Jy  means  of  brick  arches  supported  by  iron  beams.  An  arrangement 
«a8  been  effected  by  which  a  communication  is  obtained  with  the  House 
documentary  Librarj'^  in  the  upper  story  of  the  ci»rridor  of  the  House 
^Dg— with  the  gallery  of  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives — and  the 
^ms  adjoining,  in  which  books  are  stored  connected  with  this  Library, 
^ook  shelves  have  been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  old  Hall. 

The  premises  formerly  occupied  and  rented  at  the  corner  of  New 
*^er8ey  avenue  and  North  B  streets,  and  used  as  carpenter,  smiths,  and 
stonecutter  shops  have  been  vacated,  and  these  shops  placed  on  the 
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Government  prope»ty  at  the  corner  of  Delaware  avenue  and  Soutl 
street. 

The  granite  steps  at  the  north  arcade  of  the  Senate  wing  and  th 
at  the  south  and  western  arcades  of  the  House  wing,  which  were  b 
on  foundations  resting  on  the  made  earth  which  forms  the  terrace,  h 
been  taken  down  and  reset.  A  large  portion  of  the  defective  woo< 
flooring  in  that  portion  of  the  basement  story  of  the  old  building  u 
for  storing  documents  of  the  House  folding-room  has  been  taken 
and  replaced  by  an  asphaltic  cement  floor.  Iron  screens  have  b 
placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  main  corridor  basement  story  to  ren 
these  spaces  available  for  working  rooms,  and  the  whole  building,  a 
general  thing,  has  been  put  in  good  order  for  the  coming  session. 

Of  the  condition  and  working  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  ap 
ratus  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  Mr.  William  Lannan,  chief  ei 
neer,  in  his  report  says : 

The  ventilation  of  the  Hall  has  continned  satisfactory,  there  being  very  few  c 

Slaints,  these  only  from  persons  of  feeble  health  and  susceptible  to  the  sligh 
ranghts.     This  was  overcome,  in  part,  where  members  complained,  by  closing  off 
air  immediately  in  rear  of  theif  chairs. 

The  temperature  of  the  Hall  is  under  perfect  control.  The  record  of  the  registei 
thermometers  show  that  in  no  case  during  the  sessions  of  the  last  Congress  did 
temperature  vary  more  than  2^,  the  highest  being  71°,  the  lowest  69°. 

The  important  averages  taken  from  accurate  observations  for  the  last  Cong 
•were  as  follows : 

Revolution  of  fan per  minute.. 

Volume  of  air  carried  to  Hall  by  each  revolution cubic  feet. . 

Volume  of  air  carried  to  Hall  per  minute do 46, 

Volume  of  air  carried  to  Hall  per  minute  for  each  person ,....do 

Volume  of  air  removed  from  Hall  per  minute  for  each  person do 

Average  relative  humidity' per  cent . . 

Average  daily  attendance  (abqut) 

The  above  statement,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  supply  and  discharge  of  the  ai 
made  from  actual  measurement.  The  attendance  is  not  from  actual  enumerat 
hut  estimated  from  observation  each  day. 

The  engines  and  machinery  are  in  good  condition,  but  the  boilers  will  require  < 
siderable  work  to  make  them  serviceable  for  the  next  winter.  Four  of  these  boi 
have  been  in  use  ever  since  the  first  occupation  of  this  wing  of  the  building ;  altho 
of  superior  construction  and  material,  necessarily  from  long  use  they  show  many 
fects,  which  should  be  remedied  during  the  present  recess. 

The  flue  sheets  in  boilers  Nos.  2  and  3  have  several  cracks  between  the  flues, 
should  be  renewed.    The  flues  in  all  four  of  the  boilers  have  become  so  thin  f 
service  and  frequent  calking  that  they  are  no  longer  safe.     In  order  to  keep  tl 
boilers  in  running  order  during  the  past  winter,  we  were  obliged  to  have  the  serv 
of  a  boiler- maker  a  great  portion  of  the  time. 

In  the  repairs  to  these  ooilers,  which  I  consider  a  necessity,  I  will  state  that 
flues  in  the  upper  section  are  longer  than  those  in  the  lower,  consequently  the  del 
ive  ends  of  the  long  flues  might  be  cut  ofi^,*  by  which  means  they  could  be  used  for 
lower  section ;  new  flues  then  would  be  required  only  for  the  upper  section.  New 
sheets  will  also  be  required  for  boilers  Nos.  2  and  3. 

As  recommended  in  the  above  report,  new  flues  and  flue  sheets 
the  boilers  have  been  ordered,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  th 
thoroughly  overhauled,  strengthened  and  repaired  during  the  pres 
season. 

At  the  Senate  wing  the  main  heating  coils  have  been  reconstruct 
and  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  of  the  Senate  chamber  can 
regulated  much  more  readily  than  heretofore.     Several  of  the  coils 
heating  committee  rooms  have  been  reconstructed,  so  that  the  wh 
system  of  steam  coils  is  now  in  good  condition. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  further  utilize  the  heat  of  the  boilers 
building  brick  return  flues  under  them. 
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As  relates  to  the  electric  lighting  apparatus,  Mr.  A.  B.  Talcott,  the 
electrician,  House  of  Eepresentatives,  reports : 

The  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  system  of  lighting  the  Hall,  House  of 
Representatives,  suggested  in  my  last  report,  were  completed  prior  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  with  extremely  satisfactory  results. 

The  stop-cock  and  switch-board  were  brought  so  closely  together  as  to  place  them 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  rendering  any  escape  of  gas,  and  possi- 
ble danger  therefrom  through  a  disarrangement  of  the  electrical  apparatus  at  the 
iostant  of  lighting,  less  liable  to  occur.  I  also  placed  a  test  bell  and  test  switches 
on  the  wires,  so  that  each  of  the  fifty-odd  circuits  aro  tested  each  morning,  and  thus 
constantly  kept  in  perfect  order. 

The  entire  system  is  now  in  perfect  condition  as  to  safety,  economy,  and  reliability, 
aod  will  probably  require  nothing  beyond  ordinary  repairs  until  it  is  pushed  away 
%  a  perfected  electric  light. 

In  the  rotunda  the  wires  connecting  the  burners  had  become  uncovered  and  wholly 
mreliable :  these  have  been  taken  out  ai^d  new  ones  doubly  insulated  at  the  points 
of  contact  with  the  metal  casings  put  in,  which  will  last  many  years. 

CAPITOL   GROUNDS. 

As  relates  to  the  improvement  of  these  grouuds,  Mr.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  landscape  architect,  says  in  his  annual  report  that — 

During  the  last  year  the  north  terrace  approach  has  been  built,  and  Congress  at  its 
last  session  ordered  the  corresponding  work  on  the  south  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  de- 
bate of  the  question  apprehensions  appeared  that  the  plan  of  the  larger  work,  of 
which  these  approaches  are  initial  steps,  had  not  been  maturely  considered,  and  that 
its  ultimate  cost  could  be  but  vaguely  conjectured.  Directions  were  consequently 
giTen  that  Congress  should  be  supplied  at  the  coming  session  with  detailed  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject. 

The  plan  of  the  terrace  was  prepared  under  a  commission  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
receive  from  Congress  in  1874.  It  was  submitted  the  following  year  in  the  form  of 
large  drawings  of  every  part.  A  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  was  at  the  same  time 
presented,  accompanied  by  offers  from  builders  of  the  highest  standing  to  contract  for 
the  work  at  the  prices,  named. 

After  prolonged  consideration  in  joint  committee,  the  proposition  was  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Capitol  grounds. 

Since  then  the  entire  work  of  the  terrace  has  been  twice  re-estimated  in  accordance 
with  the  market  prices  of  the  day.  The  last  of  these  adjustments  was  made  in  1882, 
and  was  based  on  the  actual  cost  '*f  the  work  then  unaer  contract  upon  the  north 
terrace  approach.  The  rate  thus  established  made  the  cost  of  the  terrace  entire  about 
five  per  cent,  less  than  the  estimate  originally  given  to  Congress. 

Early  in  the  last  session  this  last  estimate  was  laid  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  at  the  time  of  the  debate  of  the  subject  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  on  file  in  your  office.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  yet  be  at  all  improved  upon, 
and  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  detailed  estimate  to  be  presented  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  session,  I  will  request,  if  you  see  no  objection,  that  it  may  be 
printed  precisely  in  its  original  form. 

From  the  annual  and  occasional  reports  that  I  have  prepared,  and  which  have  been 
printed  for  the  information  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  facts  above  stated,  it  will 
•^apparent  that  If  I  have  failed  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  considera- 
tion for  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  terrace  it  can  have  been  only  from  reluctance 
to  exhibit  a  zeal  in  the  premises  which  might  be  thought  to  cany  me  beyond  the 
proper  lines  of  my  professional  duty. 

I  hope  that  the  small  section  of  the  terrace  that  has  now  been  built,  though  at 
a  point  where  the  least  advantage  of  the  work  can  be  realized,  will  be  found  to  sus- 
tain, as  far  as  it  goes,  the  view  of  its  value  that  I  have  at  every  suitable  opportu- 
nity, in  concurrence  with  you,  sought  to  present. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  an  appropriation  may  be  made  at  the 
coming  session  for  the  construction  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  terrace 
as  is  required  at  the  north  and  south  of  the  building,  namely,  nine- 
teen bays,  including  the  piers,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven  dollars 
and  thirtv-three  cents  ($138,707.33). 
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EXTENSION  TO  COURT-HOUSE,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  extension  to  the  court-house,  Washington,  D.  C,  authorized  b; 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  23,  1881,  has  been  completed,  an< 
is  now  occupied  by  the  courts  and  offices  connected  with  the  same.  Ai 
the  record  rooms  formerly  in  the  ohl  portion  of  the  building  have  bee 
moved  to  more  secure  quarters  in  the  new.  This  work  has  been  don 
for  the  amount  appropriated,  but  owing  to  the  expense  of  some  of  th 
permanent  furniture,  such  as  the  judges'  benches,  stands  and  desks  fc 
clerk's  room,  having  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  fo 
the  building,  no  funds  were  left  available  for  the  making  of  terrace 
putting  in  steps,  and  paving  around  the  northern,  eastern,  and  wester 
fronts  of  the  extension. 

In  the  old  portion  of  the  court-house  building  several  repairs  an« 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  two  court-rooms  have  been  rent 
yated,  the  walls  and  ceilings  x>ainted,  and  various  changes  made  in  th 
criminal  court  by  putting  in  additional  railing,  &c.  In  the  basemen 
of  this  portion  of  the  building  several  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  fo 
use  of  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  and  one  for  the  register  c 
wills;  two  rooms  for  the  detention  of  prisoners. 

The  water-closets  formerly  in  the  rooms  at  the  east  and  west  end  c 
the  corridor  have  been  taken  out,  and  these  rooms  fitted  up  for  busines 
purposes,  and  the  water-closets  constructed  in  rooms  in  the  central  par 
of  this  story. 

EXTENSION  TO  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  work  at  Government  Printing  Office  has  been  entirely  completec 
the  cost  kept  within  the  amount  appropriated. 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  LYING-IN  ASYLUM. 

As  provided  in  act  approved  August  7,  1882,  a  new  wing  has  bee 
added  at  the  west  of  the  main  building  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  fo 
Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum,  and  it  is  now  occuiued. 

BOTANIC   GARDEN. 

The  mound  over  Tiber  Creek  has  been  cut  down,  to  better  confon 
to  the  surface  of  the  grounds.  The  lawns  and  beds  have  been  filled  ii 
with  rich  earth  to  bring  them  up  to  the  grade  of  the  walks.  An  as 
phaltic  pavement,  with  stone  edging,  wa«  placed  around  the  fountain 
A  walk  leading  from  main  walk  to  the  fountain  has  been  improved  ii 
the  same  manner.  A  large  amount  of  painting  and  glazing  has  beei 
done,  principally  to  the  forcing-houses,  both  in  the  garden  proper  am 
the  inclosure  south  of  Maryland  avenue.  The  iron  fence  around  th< 
garden  has  also  been  painted.  Two  new  boilers  were  procured  and  pu 
in,  and  the  heating-pipes  rearranged,  and  repaired.  Considerable  ne^ 
wooden  shelving  and  staging  has  been  put  in  to  take  the.  place  of  tha 
decayed,  and  the  iron  portion  of  the  dome  of  the  conservatory  has  bee 
lined  with  wood  to  prevent  the  conduction  of  cold  through  the  iron  voo 
which  has  proven  somewhat  injurious  to  some  of  the  plants  which  hav 
grown  to  reach  the  roof. 
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Statement  showing  amounts  expended  from  June  30, 1882,  to  June  30, 1883. 

CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 

Foraiuonnt  of  pay-rolls,  laborers,  inechaDics,  &:c $31,446  43 

For  labor  paid  by  voucher,  not  on  rolls 674  97 

For  painting  material 2,868  09 

For  plumbers  and  steani-iitting  material 2, 904  66 

For  oard  ware  and  iron 1, 647  02 

Forlumbi-r 1,875  04 

Fer  marble  and  granite 189  01 

F«  freight  and  exprensage 187  00 

For  cleaning  and  repairing  clocks 100  00 

For  forage 128  50 

Fir  stationery " 64  00 

FflT silver  and  nickel  plating 116  50 

Fir  miscellaneous 281  67 

For^rlasa 449  61 

Fit  cement,  lime,  brick,  ^^- ^^  ^I 

Fir  bell-handing 13  50 

Far  iron  railings 254  50 

F(f  l)oiler-maker8 326  76 

Fwice 19  25 

For  brushes,  sponges,  and  soap 344  50 

For  grate-bars  and  castings * 1, 803  79 

For  tin  file-cases 271  39 

For  asphaltic  pavement 78  00 

Amount  available  July  1,  1882 146  63 

$47, 046  63 

Amoiint  appropriated  August  7, 1882 40, 900  00 

Amonnt  appropriated  August  7^  1882,  for  construction  of  par- 
titions and  shelving  for  storing  surplus  books  of  the  Li- 
brary' of  Congress  in  crypt,  west  side '. 3, 500  00 

Amount  appropriated  March  3, 188:),  for  same  purpose  on  east 

side  crypt 2,000  00 

Altering  and  increasing  number  of  mail-boxes  and  repairs  to 

floune  post-olHce — amount  appropriated  March  3, 1883  —  500  00 

Unexpended   balance  of  July  1,  1882,  turned  in  at  United 

States  Treasury 146  63 

47, 046  63 

ELEVATORS  AND  STEAM  MACHINERY,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  WING. 

Amount  paid  for  elevator $5, 100  00 

Amount  paid  for  steam-regulators,  traps,  &c 1, 019  59 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  to  steam-engine  and  pumps 1, 122  91 

Amount  paid  fur  repairs  to  steam-boilers 814  73 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  to  steam-coils  and  fittings 1, 227  97 

Amount  paid  for  grate-bars  and  castings 211  23 

Amount  paid  for  steam-gauges  and  repairs  to  elevator-shaft.  66  50 

Amonnt  paid  for  granite  and  brick  work 33  37 

Amonnt  paid  for  painting  engine-fronts,  boilers,  and  pumps.  202  37 

Amount  of  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1^83 701  23 

|;10, 500  00 

Amonnt  appropriated  August  7,  1883 10,500  00 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Amount  paid  for  pay-rolls,  mechanics,  &c $30, 759  54 

Amount  paid  for  labor  by  voucher,  not  on  rolls 56  50 

Amount  paid  for  lime,  sand,  and  cement 1, 843  35 

Amount  paid  for  bricks 65  00 

Amount  paid  for  lumber 237  92 

Amount  paid  for  brooms,  brushes,  and  hardware 461^  81 

Amount  paid  for  granite  and  marble  work,  north  approach..  17,360  00 

Amonnt  paid  for  black  granite  work,  western  grounds 7,  j'32  22 

^•^onnt  paid  for  other  granite  and  marble  work 397  23 

^•oonnt  paid  for  artificial  stone  pavement 326  53 

AJnount  jiaid  for  services  of  draughtsman 1, 187  69 

^o»ount  paid  for  miscellaneous 260  01 
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Aruotnit  paid  for  services  of  landscape  architect $2, 000  00 

Anioiint  paid  for  traveling  expenses  of  landscape  architect..  227  08 

Amount  paid  for  stationery 91  57 

Amonnt  paid  for  plumbing  material 229  74 

Amount  paid  for  painting  material 192  28 

Amount  paid  for  soil,  manure,  and  hanling '   479  02 

Amount  ]iaid  for  nibble-stone 281  92 

Amount  paid  for  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 1,007  90 

Amount  available  Jul V  1,  1883 69 

§65,00C 

Amount  approi»riated  August  7,  1882 65,  OOC 

LIGHTING  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL  AND  GROUNDS. 

Amount  paid  superintendent  of  meters,  lamplighters $4,566  52 

Amount  paid  for  gas  consumed 23, 982  42 

Amount  paid  for  electric  bells,  material,  &c 507  02 

Amount  paid  for  chandeliers  and  gas  fixtures  735  8l) 

Amount  paid  for  posts,  lamps,  and  lanterns 146  23 

Amount  paid  for  matches  ;«nd  caudles 62  00 

Amount  available  July  1,  1883 01 

Unexpended   balance   of  Julv  1,  1*^2,  turned  in  at  United 

States  Treasury ^ 436  84 

|30,43€ 

Amount  available  July  1,  1882 43(: 

Amount  appropriated  August  7,  1862 30,  OOC 

30,43( 

ENLARGING  COURT-HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

• 

For  amount  expended  prior  to  July  1,  1881 $77,073  46 

For  amount  pay -roils  mechanics,  laborers 10, 678  90 

For  amount  plumbing  material '. 2, 661  19 

For  amonnt  rubble-stone  work 120  13 

For  amount  cut-stone  work 376  61 

For  amount  plastering 5, 012  00 

For  amount  steam-heating  apparatus .4, 578  65 

For  amount  freight  and  hauling 174  07 

For  amount  painting  material 992  04 

For  amonnt  bricks 451  61 

For  amount  hardware 1,543  45 

For  amount  asphaltic  pavement 1,817  HO 

For  aniouut  glass  for  windows 826  73 

For  amount  tin-rooting  portico 54  11 

For  amount  galvanized-irou  ceiling,  portico .' 197  54 

For  amount  marble  mantels 790  00 

For  amonnt  labor  paid  by  voucher. 2, 798  66 

For  amount  lumber 5,984  40 

For  amount  cement,  lime,  sand,  &c 868  65 

1117,000 

Amount  appropriated  February  23,  1881 117, 000 

EXTENSION   OF  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

For  amount  expended  prior  to  Julj'  1,  1882 |39, 362 

Paid  for  pay-rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  &c : $139  50 

Paid  for  labor  not  on  rolls 136  00 

Paid  for  glass 15  40 

Paid  for  lumber 57  06 

Paid  for  plastering 31  50 

Paid  for  plumbing  material 98  70 

Paid  for  painting  material 149  01 

.^— ^_— — —  637 

Amount  appropriated  March  3,  1881 t 40,00(i 
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BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

For  amoant  paid  for  pay-rolls,  mechanics,  laborers |1, 578  50 

For  amount  paid  for  neating  apparatus  and  plambing 780. 76 

For  amount  paid  for  painting  and  material 1, 653  91 

For  amount  paid  for  garden  soil  and  manure 1, 178  61 

For  amount  paid  for  asphalt ic  pavement 966  58 

For  amount  paid  for  brick  work  and  material 285  17 

For  amount  paid  for  lumber 275  56 

For  amount  paid  for  stone  flagging 222  94 

For  amount  paid  for  cast  and  wrought-iron  work 198  97 

|7, 150  00 

imount  appropriated  August  7,  1882 7,150  00 

Verv  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  CLARK, 
Architectj  United  States  Capitol. 
Hod.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ' 


REPORT 

ON  THE 

BECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING. 


Office  of  Architects  and  Engineers, 
Reconstruction  of  Interior  Department  Building, 

Washington,  I>.  C,  October  23,  1883. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  operations  pertaining 
to  tbe  reconstruction  of  the  Interior  Department  building  from  April 
12, 1883,  the  date  of  our  appointment  as  architects  and  engineers  thereof, 
to  this  date. 

On  April  13,  we  laid  before  jou  a  set  of  drawings,  illustrating  the 
modifications  of  the  general  plans  under  which  the  north  and  west  wings 
of  the  building  were  reconstructed  and  fire-proofed,  such  as  were  found 
Be<5e88ary  for  adapting  them  to  the  work  on  the  south  wing  and  main 
portico.  They  were  referred  by  yon  to  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  the  Architect 
of  the  United  States  Capitol,  returned  by  him  with  his  approval,  and  in 
torn  approved  by  yourselves  on  April  16.  We  recapitulate  the  modi- 
fications. 

In  the  center  of  the  south  wing,  at  the  head  of  the  main  stairs  of  the 
Irailding,  a  fitting  entrance-hall  has  been  located.  It  leads  to  the  four 
model-halls,  of  1,062  feet  in  length  and  62  feet  in  width.  This  entrance- 
hall  is  unobstructed,  40  by  62  feet  in  size,  and  33  feet  high  from  the  floor 
to  a  paneled  ceiling. 

From  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  this  hall  to  the  termini  of  the 
wing  office  rooms  are  arranged  to  both  sides  of  a  central  corridor  of  18 
feet  in  width.  These  offices  are  12  feet  high,  22  feet  wide,  450  feet  long, 
and  have  ample  light  and  ventilation.  To  this  extent  the  area  of  the 
overcrowded  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  will  be  increased. 

The  corridors  are  open  up  to  the  roof,  while  the  offices  have  fire-proof 
flat-arched  ceilings,  which  form  the  floors  of  model-halls,  forming  a  first 
gallery.  A  second  gallery  of  limited  width  is  carried  around  the  four 
inclosing  walls  of  the  wing.  Approached  from  this  second  gallery  there 
is  an  additional  fire-proof  hall  constructed  above  the  main  portico  on 
F street.  It  is  about  96  by  32  feet  in  size,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  four  large  sky-lights,  containing  144  square  feet. 

Tbe  roof  of  the  model  halls  is  supported  by  fire-proofed  sectional 
wrought  iron  columns.  All  exposed  iron  work  is  thorough  13^  inclosed 
^nd  bridged  over  by  hollow  blocks  of  porous  terra  cotta,  the  best  non- 
inducting  fire  proof  material  at  present  available. 

Tbe  evacuation  of  the  south  wing  by  the  Patent  Office  was  a  very 
OBerous  task,  in  which  we  were  called  <ipon  to  assist.  It  was  completed 
^n  June  15. 

In  the  mean  time  working  drawings  for  the  iron-work  of  the  new 
"Oore  and  roofs  and  for  fire-proof  arch  blocks  for  the  roofs  were  pre- 
rw5^^^'  within  the  limit  of  the  funds  at  disposal,  and  duly  advertised. 
^  June  11  the  bids  for  iron  work  were  opened,  and  the  award  made  to 
^"e  lowest  bidder,  C.  A.  Schneider's  Sons,  of  Washington,  at  $24,280. 
t)n  July  10  the  bids  for  fire-proof  blocks  were  opened,  and  the  award 
5^de  to  the  lowest  bidders,  who  were  again  C.  A.  Schneider's  Sons,  of 
'' ajihington,  at  36  and  26  cents  per  square  foot  for  two  dittereut  sizes 
^^d  shapes  of  the  material. 
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-will  be  utilized  as  are  the  central  banking  rooms  of  the  larger  banking 
institations  and  the  halls  of  the  Senate  and  Representatives. 

This  hall  >yrill  be  lighted  by  clear-story  windows  above  the  roof  of  the 
third-story  office  rooms ;  will  be  covered  with  an  iron-framed  roof, 
sheathed  with  hollow  earthen  tiles  to  exclude  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
whole  building  will  be  thus  composed  of  brick  and  metal,  and  will  be 
itself  perfectly  fire-proof.    Tiles  of  burnt  clay  are  a  form  of  brick. 

The  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  building  will  give  it  dignity,  which 
is  not  Irittered  away  by  a  multitude  of  small  details. 

The  window  dressings  are  of  brick  and  burnt  clay  of  forms  approved 
by  long  use.  The  long  unbroken  lines  of  windows  are  separated  by 
molded  belt  courses  at  each  story,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  deep  cor- 
nicione  in  the  Italian  style. 

A  belt  course  or  frieze  3  feet  in  height  at  the  level  of  the  second  floor, 
reproducing  such  features  of  an  army  and  navy  in  campaign  as  could 
be  included  within  the  limits  of  height  available,  surrounds  the  whole 
building,  and  alludes  to  the  origin  of  the  Bureau  for  whose  use  the  build- 
ing is  intended. 

The  office  rooms  will  be  reached  by  four  wide  stairways  and  by  two 
elevators  placed  near  the  entrance  doors,  of  which  there  are  four,  one 
in  the  middle  of  each  front.  These  are  suitably  decorated  and  are  con- 
structed of  brick  and  metal,  except  that  the  architrave  immediately 
over  each  door  having  too  great  projection  to  be  safely  constructed  of 
brick  or  terra  cotta,  has  been  made  of  Ohio  stone. 

The  general  plans  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lincoln,  and  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  M.  L. 
Joslyn,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1882,  and  on  the  2d  of  November  ground 
was  broken  on  Judiciary  Square. 

In  excavating  for  foundations  it  appeared  that  the  site  under  most  of 
the  building  had  been  artificially  raised,  and  that  under  one-half  of  the 
building  such  deep  foundations  were  needed,  that  it  was  better  to  make 
use  of  the  high  foundation  walls  necessary,  by  arching  over  the  included 
space  and  constructing  deep  and  well-drained  cellars. 

It  was  not  at  first  intended  to  make  such  cellars,  which  are  600  feet 
long,  measured  on  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  an  unanticipated  expense 
has  been  incurred.  The  work  has  been  industriously  prosecuted  since 
the  first  breaking  of  ground. 

Contracts  have  been  made,  after  due  advertisement  and  competition, 
for  the  excavation,  for  the  rubble  masonry  of  foundation  walls,  includ- 
iiig  the  outer  walls  of  cellars,  for  concrete,  cement,  lime,  sand,  gravel, 
bricks,  wrought  iron  for  clamps  to  tie  the  walls  together,  for  hollow 
sheathing  tiles  to  sheath  the  roof,  for  cut  stone  work  of  the  bases  and 
architraves  of  the  great  entrance  gateways,  for  terra-cotta,  and  gener- 
ally for  the  supply  of  material  and  work  thus  far  undertaken.  The 
laying  of  bricks  has  been  done  by  day's  work,  for  the  reascm  that  no 
very  satisfactory  offer  was  received  at  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  that 
experience  shows  that  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  such  solid  brick  masonry 
as  is  necessary  for  such  a  building  as  the  Pension  Office,  from  workmen 
employed  by  contractors  at  the  prices  at  which  public  contracts  are  let. 
Every  brick  must  be  thoroughly  imbedded  in  mortar  on  all  sides ;  this 
costs  money,,and  is  never  done  in  private  work  upon  which  bricklayer^ 
now  learn  their  trade.  The  floors  of  the  building  are  all  to  be  arched 
in  brick-work,  the  walls  are  to  be  as  thin  as  with  good  workmanship 
will  be  sufficient  to  insure  stability  under  the  thrust  of  these  arches, 
and,  were  the  brick-work  of  the  walls  loose  and  imperfect,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  much  more  masonry  than  will  now  be  used  in  them. 
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At  this  date  the  construction  of  cellars  and  of  foundations  is  com- 
pleted. The  cellars  are  arched  with  brick.  The  walls  of  the  building 
Uve  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor,  and  a  portion  of  the 
feieze  which  is  to  surround  the  building  at  level  of  second  floor  is  in 
?lace. 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  making  and  setting  centers  for  the 
irches  under  second  floor;  they  have  erected  the  columns  and  turned  a 
wrtioii  of  ^he  arches  to  support  the  floor  of  the  second  gallery,  which 
fiiTounds  the  interior  hall. 

The  bases  of  the  columns  of  the  two  open  screens  which  divide  the 
siddle  of  the  hall  from  the  ends,  and  which  carry  the  upper  portion 
M  roof  of  the  central  hall,  are  built;  they  are  of  molded  and  enriched 
erra-cotta,  backed  up  and  filled  in  with  brick  masonry. 
A  large  quantity  of  material  is  on  the  ground,  and  under  the  con- 
lacts  made  the  supply  is  regular  and  sufficient. 

About  73  bricklayers  are  at  work  upon  the  walls  and  arches,  and  the 
rork  is  making  good  progress. 

Contract  has  been  made  for  all  the  boilers,  boiler-setting,  pipes,  radia- 
ors,  and  valves,  &c.,  complete  for  heating  apparatus,  for  the  sum  of 
J23,277.  This,  however,  does  not  include  masonry  and  cutting  of 
n-enches  to  contain  the  supply  pipes,  some  of  which  will  be  put  in  the 
sarth  below  the  ground  floor,  nor  the  cutting  of  grooves  and  holes 
through  the  walls  for  the  passage  of  pipes.  This  part  of  the  work,  not 
!08tly,  will  be  done  by  the  mechanics  employed  by  the  United  States. 
The  expenditures  to  date  have  been — 

for  Pension  Building $176,970  14 

For  heating  apparatus 519  45 

There  remain  on  hand  and  available  for  prosecution  of  the  work— - 

Pension  Building $2:;{3, 129  86 

Seating  apparatus 39, 480  55 

For  more  detailed  information  I  inclose  various  documents  showing 
ihe  objects  of  expenditure,  a  list  of  the  several  contracts,  and  copies 
©f  the  plans  adopted  for  the  building  now  in  course  of  execution,  except 
that  the  nature  of  the  site  has  compelled  the  addition  of  a  cellar  under 
the  whole  south  half  of  the  building. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Superintending  Engineer  and  Architect, 

late  Quartermaster- General. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Sea'etary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


FREEDMEN^S   HOSPITAL. 


Freedmen'u  Hospital, 
WaMngtoUj  2>.  C,  August  8,  1883. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  saboiit  the  annual  report  of  this  hospital 

r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883, 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  and  treated  was  1,601,  1,017 

whom  were  colored,  583  white,  and  1  Indian  (male).  Of  the  colored, 
:0  were  males,  497  females.  Of  the  white,  465  were  males,  118  females. 
lie  average  admissions  were  114^*7  per  month,  an  increase  of  20  per 
lit.  over  the  admissions  of  last  year,  and  more  than  double  the  num- 
3r  ailmitted  five  years  ago. 

There  were  77  cases  of  confinement.  The  death  rate  has  been  large, 
it  smaller  than  last  year,  though  the  number  treated  was  one-fifth 
:eater.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  resulted  from  consumption,  and 
3ry  many  were  in  the  hospital  only  a  short  time  prior  to  death,  as  the 
dlowing  statement  will  show : 

One  died  in  five  minutes  after  admission. 

One  died  in  one  and  a  half  hours  after  admission. 

Four  died  in  eight  hours  after  admission. 

Three  died  in  twelve  hours  after  admission. 

Two  died  in  eighteen  hours  after  admission. 

Four  died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  admission. 

Three  died  in  thirty-six  hours  after  admission. 

One  died  in  forty- three  hours  after  admission. 

Three  died  in  forty-eight  hours  after  admission. 

Ten  died  in  three  days  after  admission. 

Four  died  in  four  days  after  admission. 

Three  died  in  five  days  after  admission. 

Four  died  in  six  days  after  admission. 

Three  died  in  seven  days  after  admission. 

Three  died  in  eight  days  after  admission. 

Three  died  in  nine  days  after  admission. 

For  causes  of  death  see  Table  C. 

A  large  number  of  surgical  operations  were  performed  during  the 
?ar.  The  management  congratulates  itself  upon  the  uniform  success 
I  at  has  attended  them.  I  will  mention  the  principal  ones.  Amputa- 
onof  thigh,  2;  amputation  of  fingers,  4;  removal  of  cancer,  3;  removal 
*  fatty  tumors,  2;  fistula  in  ano,  5  ;  removal  of  caries  of  submaxillary, 
;  tapping  of  bladder  through  rectum,  1;  removal  of  epulis,  1;  removal 

hypertrophy  of  clitoris,  1;  removal  of  haemorrhoids,  1; 
aejtured  femur,  2 ;  of  humerus,  1 ;  of  forearm,  2 ;  fracture  and  disloca- 
:>n  of  elbow,  1;  compound  fracture  of  both  legs,  1 ;  compound  fracture 

leg,  1 ;  .simple  fracture  of  leg,  2;  fracture  of  fibula,  3 ;  fracture  of 
bs,  3  5  fracture  of  clavicle,  2 ;  dislocation  of  shoulder,  2  ;  dislocation  of 
tnur,  1 ;  gunshot  wounds,  11.  In  addition  there  was  a  large  number 
'  other  injuries  as  will  be  shown  in  Table  B. 


I 
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I  will  iiiclose  tabulated  statements  showing  the  nativity  of  the  pa- 
tients and  the  various  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital.    (Tables  A  and  B.) 

About  200  pensioners  were  admitted  and  treated  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  the  chief  of  police.     Th< 
hospital  has  been  of  special  service  to  this  class,  who  come  from  all  part 
of  the  country  and  from  the  various  Homes,  and  arrive  here  in  a  sick  aD< 
destitute  condition. 

In  the  dispensary  attached  2,095  persons  were  treated. 

During  the  year  I  was  compelled  to  make  quite  a  number  of  improvt 
ments  for  the  health  of  the  patients  and  safetv  of  the  property.     Th( 
consisted  in  repairing  the  line  fencinga,  reroofing  of  two  female  wai 
which  leaked  badly  and  caused  the  ceilings  to  fall,  which  was  a  sooi 
of  danger.    Two  wards  were  painted  outside  and  six  inside,  and  the  hal 
way  of  the  main  building.    The  grounds  have  been  much  improved 
the  planting  of  flowers  and  shrubber}^  and  present  an  attractive  app< 
ance. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  is  excellent.     The  depor 
ment  of  the  patients  and  attendants  has  been  all  that  could  be  desii 
The  management  takes  pleasure  in  noting  the  increased  intei-est  of  tl 
better  class  of  citizens  in  the  institution.    The  comfort  of  the  patieoll 
requires  some  additional  improvements  which  the  present  appropriati 
will  not  warrant  me  in  undertaking.    There  should  be  four  additioi 
water  closets  built.    There  should  also  be  verandas  at  the  ends  of 
two  female  wards,  and  across  the  west  front  of  the  main  building:.    In 
dition  to  the  sanitary  advantages  they  would  afford,  they  would  al 
serve  as  fire  escai)es.    I  shall  transmit  estimates  for  these  improvemenl 
with  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Convalescent  patients  and  those  waiting  to  be  confined  are  require 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  perform  some  light  service.  Most  of  the  clot] 
ing  used  in  the  hospital  is  made  by  the  females.  The  following  statij 
ment  will  show  the  principal  articles :  bedsacks,  32;  counterpanes,  96^ 
pillow-cases,  87 ;  pillow-ticks,  53 ;  sheets,  200;  cotton  shirts,  184;  di*awei 
171 ;  chemises,  92 ;  dresses,  128 ;  aprons,  147  ;  handkerchiefs,  81 ;  hot 
nets,  16  ;  skirts,  77;  nijiht-gowns,  26, 

Religious  services  are  held  three  times  a  week  in  the  cliapel,  c| 
Wednesday  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings  and  evenings.  These  ex( 
cises  are  conducted  by  two  theological  students  from  Howard  Universit 
who  receive  their  board  for  their  services.  They  visit  the  wards  dail 
write  letters  for  the  patients,  and  perform  such  other  services  as  may 
required  of  them.  Ministers  from  the  city,  representing  the  various  ( 
nominations  are  permitted  to  visit  the  hospital  at  all  hours  of  the  di 
and  night.  v 

Medical  students  from  the  several  medical  colleges  have  availed  thei 
selves  of  the  clinics  and  the  opiiortunity  to  study  disease  at  the  bedsii 
under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  staff. 

I  desire  to  make  mention  of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  my  ai 
ciates  and  the  attendants  have  discharged  their  duty.     The  number 
admissions  has  been  large  and  the  medical  corps  has  been  fully  taxel 
in  providing  and  caring  for  the  sick. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

0.  B.  PURVIS,  M.  D. 

iSurgeonin-  Chief. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Table  A. — Nativity  of  patients. 


Virginia 405 

District  of  Columbia 241 

Maryland 217 

Ireland 116 

Germany 67 

New  York 48 

Pennsylvania 46 

England 32 

North  Carolina 18 

Ohio 12 

Massachusetts 12 

Kentucky 11 

Canada 11 

West  Virginia 9 

Scotland 8 

Maine 7 

France    7 

Mississippi 6 

Tennessee 5 

New  Jersey . .' 5 

Illinois 5 

New  Brunswick 4 

Vermont 4 

South  Carolina 4 

Switzerland 4 

Louisiana 4 


Georgia 4 

Italy 3 

New  Hampshire 3 

Delaware ,..: 3 

Khode  Island 3 

Sweden 2 

Florida 2 

Indiana 2 

Nova  Scotia 1 

Michigan 2 

Poland 1 

Hayti 1 

Orej^on 1 

Portugal .» 1 

Missouri 1 

Alabama 1 

Spain ' 1 

Nebraska ! 1 

Pauama 1 

Texas 1 

Arizona 1 

Connecticut 1 

Denmark 1 

At  sea 1 

Unknown 26 


•  Table  B^ 

The  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  the  patients  were  admitted  to 
hospital  and  treated  in  dispensary  were  as  follows : 


Diseafte,  &c. 


Fracture  of  hamems 

Fracture  of  forearm 

Fracture  and  dislocatloD  of  elbow . 

Fracture  of  femur 

Comp.  coin,  fracture  of  both  legs  . 

Comp.  com.  fracture  of  leg 

Fracture  of  leg 

Fracture  of  fibula 

Fractui«  <»f  ribs 

Fracture  of  clavicle 

Dislocation  of  shoulder 

Dislocation  of  femur 

Gunshot  wounds 

Incised  wounds 

Lacerated  wounds 

Contused  wounds 

Punctured  wounds 

Contusions 

Sprains  

Internal  hemorrhage 

Concussifm  of  spinal  cord 

Concussion  of  brain 

Inflammation  of  knee  joint 

Inflummation  of  ankle  Joint 

Periostitis 

Synovitis 

Paronychia 

Bunion 

Anthrax 

Frost-bite 

Dog-bite 

Caries 

Necrosis       

Anchylosis 

Chronic  ulcer 


0263  I,  VOL  II 26 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


7 
6 
2 
4 
1 

13 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
9 
1 
9 
2 


s 


1 
1 


1 
1 

4 
13 
10 
15 


2 
10 


1 

4 


1 
6 


Disease,  &o. 


3 


27 


1 
26 


Abscess 

Abscess  of  pelvis 

Abscess  of  knee  Joint 

Psoas  abscess 

Bums  

Cartilaginous  tumors  . 

Tumor  of  eye 

Tumor  of  throat 

Tumor  of  brain 

Keloid  tumor 

Cancer  of  face 

Canc#»r  of  throat 

Cancer  of  breast 

Cancer  of  duodenum . . 

Cancer  of  rectum 

Cancer  of  uterus 

Senile  K^ngrene 

EpistHxis 

Syphilis  

Syphilis,  secondary. . . 

Syphilis,  tertiary 

(ionorrhoea 

Bubo        

Orchitis 

Hydrocele , 

Fistula  of  urethra 

Stricture  of  urethra  .. 

Dysnria 

Haematuria 

Incontinence  of  urine. 

Retention  of  urine 

Cystitis 

Urinary  calculi 

Fistula  in  ano 

UienioiThoids  


P4 


9 
1 

1 
3 

4 
1 


1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 


3 
1 
6 


u 
« 

a 
« 

a 

OB 


13 


3 
1 


2 

39 

85 

18 

10 

4 

10 

11 

59 

9 

5 

4 

3 

1 

....... 

8 

...... 

3 

1 

2 

5 
2 
2 
6 
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Table  B — Continued. 


Disease.  &c. 


Diseaae,  &c. 


Bright's  diseane 

Ascites 

General  dropsy 

Aoate  rheumatism 

Chronic  rhemnatism 

Lumbago 

Sciatica 

Torticollis 

Alcoholism ^ 

Deliriam  tremens 

Amaurosis 

Cataract 

Co^jUDCtiTitiB 

CoDJunctiTitis,  granular 

Ophthalmia^  scrofuloas 

Iritis 

Staphyloma 

Scarlatina 

Snheola 

Varicella 

Tinea  capitis 

EcEcma 

Urticaria 

Herpes 

Acne  rosacea 

Erythema 

Otorrhoea 

Goitre 

Glandular  enlargement 

Scrofula  

Intermittent  fever,  quotidian  . 

Intet  inittent  fever,  tertian 

Remittent  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Typho-malai  ial  fever 

Erysipelas 

Acute  bronchitis 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Tonsillitis 

Asthma 

Catarrh 

Influenza 

Pleurisy 

Congestion  of  lungs 

Pneumonia 

Pleuro-pneumonia 

Typhoid-pneumonia 

Pleurodynia 

GangTtme  of  lung 

Acute  laryngitis , 

Spasm  of  glottis.  

Dypsncea 

Croup -  — 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Phthisis  uu-yngeal , 

Hu)mopty»is , 

Tuberculosis 

Pel  itonitis 

Valvular  disease  of  heart 

Functional  disease  of  heart . .. 

Hypertrophy  of  heart 

Endocanlitis 

Cardiac  dropsy 

Angina  pectoris 

Rupture  of  pulmonary  artery. 

Hydrotborax    

Gastritis 

Gastric  ulcer    

Colic 

Bpolls 

Pnaryngitis 

AphthsB  


15 
2 
2 

47 

63 
9 
2 
1 

45 
8 


4 
1 


90 
9 

16 
1 


2 
4 


25 
2 

24 
3 


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 


3 
1 
2 
1 


2 
53 
81 
22 
15 
3 
1 

13 

35 

5 

7 

5 


9 
2 
9 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
21 
2 
4 

<  •  • 

2 
2 
2 

9 

13 

79 

195 

21 


4 

175 

100 

55 

4 

4 

9 

49 

"12 


I 


105 
2 

7  I 

V. 

4  { 

\\ 

1  I 

1  I 
4 
2 

1  . 
1 


16 

6 

27 

B 


9 
22' 


11 
3 


Stomatitis 

Dyspepsia 

Parotitis 

Constipation 

Pyrosis 

Bftematemesis 

Gastarlcria 

Acute  diarrhcea 

Chronic  diarrhtea 

Acute  dysentery 

£nt«ro-c«>litis 

Cholera  morbus 

Hyp*  rtrophy  of  liver 

Scirrhus  of  liver 

Jaundice 

Heinia 

Cephalalgia 

Neuralgia 

Hemicrania 

Dementia 

Insanity 

Convulsions 

Epilepsy 

Paralysis 

Locomotor  ataxia 

Congestion  of  brain 

Apoplexy 

Embolisni 

Spin:  1  irritation 

Cerebrospinid  meningitis. 

Hysteria 

Insomnia 

Melanopathia 

Poison  /- 

Poison,  p.  oak 

Cellulitis 

Curvature  of  spine 

Opium  habit 

Pregnancy  

Connnement 

Abortion 

Mammitis  , 

Mammary  abscess 

Ovaritis 

Ovarian  tumors 

Vesico-vaeinsl  fistula .... 

Recto-vaginal  fistula 

Retroversion 

Antiversion 

Subluxation 

Snl>involntion 

Prolapsus  uteri 

Endocervicitis 

Ulw^ration  of  uterus 

Hypertrophy  of  uterus . . . 
Ffbroid  tumors  of  uterus. 

Conuestion  of  uterus 

AcUite  metritis 

Endometritis 

Menorrhagia 

Amenorrhcea 

Dysmenorrhcea 

Leucorrboea 

Infancy    

Congenital  debility . 

Dentition 

Cholera  infantum 

Worms  

Senile  debility 

Impotency 

Convalescent      

Odontalgia       

Teeth  extracted 


e 

n 


;    a 


7 
4 
2 


22 

15 

2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
7 
2 
0 


10 

3 

2 
20 
24 

3» 

7 

4 

1 

I! 


1 
3 
1 
1 
95 
4 
8 
3 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
«7 
3 


15 

is 


■ 

S 


1 

SI 

m 

1 
I 

51 
1 
I 

1 
3 


9 

3 

SS 

17 

3 


6 
i 

4 


as 
1 


17 


.1 
1 
1 


1 
t 


II 

4 

II 


1 
1 

15 

2» 

1 


151 

1« 
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Table  C. — Causes  of  death. 


DiseaAefl,  Sec. 


o 


Phthisis  palmonalis 9 

Senile  debility 1 

Typhoid  fever  2 

Brijsht's  disease ,    2 

Cardiac  dropsy ' 

Chronic  dian-htBa I 

Congestion  of  brain 1 

Valvular  disease  ot  heart 

General  dropsy 

Hsemoptysis 

Erysipelas j    1 

Plearo-pneomonia 1 

Congeital  debility 

Pneumonia 

Congestion  of  lungs 

Hypertrophy  of  heart 

Cancer  of  uterus 

Apoplexy 

Tertiary  syphilis 1 

Cancer  of  face 1 

Cancer  of  breast. 

Typhoid  pneumonia ! 

Hypertrophy  of  liver 

Chronic  ulceration  of  stomach 


56 
14 
9 
9 
7 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


o 
H 


65 

15 

11 

11 

7 

7 

5 

4 

3 

I    3 

i  I 

i  3 
!  2 
i  2 
I  2 
2 
I     2 


1 

2 

^    , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Diseases,  Slc. 


>bcess  of  pelvis 

Psoasabcess  

Comp.  com.  fracture  r.  leg 

Comp.  com.  fi-actnre  both  legs j 

Sciri-huK  of  liver 

Paralj'Hlis : . . . , 

Aneui  ism  of  arch  of  aorta , . . . . 

Senile  gangrene i..., 

Phthisis,  laryngeal I : . . , 

Tuberculosis \ 

Caries  of  femur  and  hip  Joint 

Acute  diarrhoea {    1 

Embolism 

Internal  hemorrhage 

Hydrothorax 

Rapture  of  pulmonary  artery 

Compression  of  brain 

Vesico-vaginal  fistula 

Cancer  of  oreast j 

Malarial  fever !    1 

Tvpho-malarial  fever ; 

Cholera  infantum I.... 


1'^ 

5   5 


Total !  22  167  i  179 


Table  D. 


White. 

Males. 
92 

Coloreil. 
Females. 
lOS 

Total. 
194 

Indian. 
Males. 

Qrand 

Males. 

Females. 

9 

Totel. 
34 

totaL 

Bemaining  June  30,  1882 

26 

228 

Admitted 

Bom 

438 
2 

107 
2 

545 
4 

388 
40 

362 
33 

750 
73 

J 

1,296 
77 

TotaU 

440 

109 

549 

428 

395 

823 

1 

1,378 

Totals  in  hospital 

465 

118 

583 

520 

497 

1,017 

1 
1 

1,001 

Discharged 

Died 

Btillbom 

418 
IB 

90 
6 

508  1 
22  ' 
... 

354 

98 

3 

339 

69 

3 

693 

167 

6 

1,202 
6 

Totals 

434 

96 

530 

455 

401 

856 

1 

1,387 

Remaining  June  30, 1883 

31 

22 

53 

66 

96 

161 
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THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


Government  Hospital  fob  the  Insane, 

Near  Washington^  2>.  C,  October  1,  1883. 

SiB:  The  Board  of  Vi8itx)r8  of  the  hospital  respectfully  submit  this 
their  twenty -eighth  aunual  report. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  in  a  condensed  form  the  extent  and  re- 
sult of  the  hospital  work  during  the  past  as  well  as  previous  years : 

Summary, 


Remaiaing  Jane  80.  1882 

Adinitt«d  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883 . 


Whole  number  under  treatment. 


Males.  Females,  i  Totals. 


709 
201 


010 


I 


23  i 
64 


297 


942 
265 


1.207 


DI8CHAK0KD. 


Beoovered . . . 
Improved  ... 
XTnimproved . 
Not  insane.. 
Died 


Total  discharged  and  died. 
Remaining  June  30, 1883 . . . 


AdmisHons  and  discharges. 


76 
88 


46 


155 


755 


18 

16 

6 

1 

17 


58 


239 


94 

49 

6 

1 

68 


218 


994 


RKMAINIHO  JUNK  30,  1882. 


Army. 
Kavy. 


5  White...  1    410 
{Colored..!      10 


J  White.. 
(  Colored . 


ADMITTBD  DUBUIO  THX  TBAB  1882-'83. 


Army. 
Kary. 


<  White... 
'  I  Colored.. 

C  White... 
I  Colored  . . 


49 


Marine  Hospital  Senrloe lSh}i^::|      ^3 

Civil  life  (White....!    168 

^*^*"* {Colored..;      68 


79 
1 


12 
1 


Males. 

Females. 

1 

3 

*    420 

8             1 

49 

• 

14 
226 

709 

167 
63 

230 

233 

80 

13 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Totals. 


423 


49 


14 


456 


80 

\  A 


942 
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Admisrions  and  diacharges — Continued. 


ADMITTBD  DURIKO  THK  TSAR' 1882-'88— Continued. 
Marine  Hospital  Service {Sfo^d'. 

c^-^i*^« • {SuJi^-: 


UXDKR  TRBATMKNT  DURllfO  THE  TEAR. 


Army. 
Navy. 


<  White...     489 
{Colored..'      11 


C  White... 
I  Colored . . 


Marine Hoapital  Service {Sr?d'.. 


n*^i  HA»  5  White  . .      244 

Civil  life.^. {Colored..       84 


C  White...       2» 
{Colored..         2 


DI8CRAR0BD  DURIHO  THB  TEAR— l^ecorer^d. 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Hoepifl  Service {^?oJ?d:: 

Ci^»ll^« {Sred:: 


C  White.. 
{  Colored. 


DIBCHAROBD  DURING  THB  TSAR- Improved. 


Army. 
Navy. 


1 


White... 
Colored . . 


C  White... 
{  Colored . 


M»ii.eH..pit.l  Service {"d/. 

cwiufe {Sred.: 


DIBCHAROBD  DURDfO  THB  lEABr-Unimproved, 

C  wtite... 
' {  Colored.. 


Civil  life. 


DIBCHAROBD  DURDfO  THB  TBAR— JVof  imane. 

CivUlife 


C  White... 
)  Colored . . 


DBCBABBD  DUBINO  THB  YEAR. 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Hospital  Service 

Civil  life 


5  White  ...! 
{Colored..! 


61 
1 


16  ! 
4 


C  White... 
{  Colored  . . . 

C  White  ...! 
{  Colored  . .  J , 


20 
328 


212 
82 


31 
4 


37 
4 


41 


13 
5 


9 


76 


18 


18 


9 
1 


21 
2 


23 


33 


13 
8 


16 


6 


16 


17 


5  White...       18 
{Colored..!       7 


17 
1 
3 

25 


^ft 


1 

1 

10 

i   ' 

17 

1 

17 


31 

4 


50 


9 
1 


30 


17 
1 
3 

42 


63 
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AdmhnoriM  and  discharges — Continned. 


Males. 


Females. 


RKMAimirO  JUXR  30,  1883. 

A«««  (White... 

^"°y {Colored.. 

-w-,^  ^  White  ... 

^•^ J  Colored.. 

Marine  Hospital  Service...... {^o^^V. 

• 

c*^""^'^ {c^ft:;! 


434 
9 

56 


18 
4 


168 
71 


443 
56 
17 

239 


3 


169 
67 


755 


.     236 


Totals. 


446 
56 
17 

475 


2391 


994 


KOTK. — There  were  ten  less  persons  than  cases  under  treatment  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  by  reason 
of  readmissions. 

The  patients  from  civil  life  remaining  June  30,  1883,  are  classified  as 
follows: 


Males.    Females.    Total. 


District  of  Columbia,  transient 

District  of  Columbia,  resident  indigent 

District  of  Columbia  convicts 

Unite*l  States  c-on victs 

Private  patien ts 


Total. 


24 
,   197 

8 

7 
223 

5 

5 

6 

289 

236 

31 

420 

8 

5 

11 


475 


Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Date. 


Jnly,  1882 1  16 

August  1882 1  16 

September,  1882 9 

October,  1882 17 

November,  1882 9 

December.  1882 3,'i 

January,  1883 13 

February.  1883 14 

March.  1883 18 

April,  1883 19 

May,  1883 19 

Jnne,  1883 i  16 

Total 201 


uitted 

. 

Dincharged. 

Died. 

c 

,  1 

i 

1 

i 

'"4 

i 

• 

1 

o 
H 

26 

i 

"3 
*14 

1 

• 

1 

21 

1 

I 

-a 

a 

2 

10 

7  1 

1 
3     24 

3 

19 

9 

5  1 

14 

I 

1 

2    16 

6 

15 

7 

3 

10 

3 

3  i    13 

3  i 

20 

10  ; 

4 

14  ' 

4 

*••••■ 

4     18 

4  ! 

13 

11  1 

2 

13 

5 

3 

8    21 

10 

45 

10 

1 

11 

5 

1 

6 

17 

4 

17 

5  1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

7 

13 

6 

20 

4 

4 

8 

9 

4 

13 

21 

4 

22 

6  1 

4 

10 

2 

1 

3 

18 

6 

25 

6 

2 

8 

5 

1 

6 

14 

5 

24 

11 

4 

15 

3 

2 

5     20 

3 

19 

16 

4 

20 

2 

' 

3    23 

64 

265 

109  I 

! 

41 

150 

46 

17 

63  1   218 
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Phjfgical  condition  of  those  who  died. 


Apoplexy 6 

Apoplexy,  epileptic 2 

Asphyxia  * 2 

Epileptic  con  vulsions 4 

Exhau8tiou    from     chronic    epileptic 

luania 1 

Fracture  of  Hkiill — suicide I 

Gastritis *1 

Inanition 4 

Inanition  and  diarrhcea 2 

Intermittent  fever I 

Necrosis  of  femur 1 

Necrosis  of  tibia I 

Old  age 1 

Organic  disease  of  brain 10 

*  Accidental  choking  from  food  in  larynx. 


Organic  disease  of  brain  and  congest- 
ive chill 

Organic  disease  of  brain  and  heart.. 

Organic  disease  of  heart 

Paresis 

Paresis,  with  epileptiform  convulsions 

Paralysis,  bulbar 

Phthisis  pnlmonalis 

Pneumonia 

Remittent  fever 

Rheumatism,  with  organic  disease  of 
heart 

Septicaemia 


63 


Duration  of  the  mental  disease,  on  admission ^  of  those  who  recovered. 


Under  10  days 8 

Between  10  and  20  days 11 

20and  30  days 4 

land    2  months 13 

2  and    3  months (i 

3  and    4  months 16 

4  and    5  months 4 

5  and    6  months 2 

6  and    «  months 


8  and  10  mouths 


5 
1 


Between  10  and  12  months 1 


1  and 

2  and 

3  and 

4  and 

5  aud 


2  years 9 

3  years 4 

4  years 4 

5  years 2 

6  years 2 


10  and  12  years 2 


94 


Dvration  of  the  mental  disease  of  those  who  died. 


Three  months 2 

Nine  months * 1 

Eleven  jnonths 1 

One  year 12 

Two  years 5 

Three  years G 

Four  years 2 

Fivi^  years 1 

Six  years 2 

Seven  years 3 

Eight  years 3 

Nine  years 2 

Ten  years 2 

Eleven  years 3 


Twelve  years I 

Fourteen  years 1 

Fifteen  years 1 

Sixt-een  years 1 

S»venteen  years 1 

Nineteen  years 2 

Twenty-six  years 2 

Twenty -seven  years 1 

Twenty-eight  years 1 

Thirtyyears 1 

Unknown 6 


63 


Duration  of  disease  on  admission. 


Malei}. 


Females. 


TotaU. 


LBttS  THAN  SIX  MONTHS. 


Army. 


Civil  life. 


C  White...       26 
I  Colored  . .  i 


C  White. 
I  Colored 


Marine  Hospital  Service J  Colored 


White . . . 
Colored.. 


10 


4 

1 


38 

8 


20 

10 

5 

46 


87 


22  ' 
13 


35 


35 


26 

10 
5 

81 
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Duration  of  disease  on  admissian—Contiuued, 


LESS  THAN  ONB  TEAK. 


Army 

Navy 


C  White  . . 
I  Colored . 

(White  .. 
}  Colored  . 


M«toe  H0.PIUI  Servic {SuUtl! 

c''"'"' fSJiit.: 


<  White    .. 
I  Colored  . . 

CWhiU« 
I  Colored  . . 


0X1  TO  TWO  TBABB. 

Army 

Navy ' 

Marine  Hospital  Service fShlJ^ 

Civil  life  

OVBB  TWO  TBAR8 

Army 


<  White  . . 
I  Colorcil . 


^^^y {S;:;: 

Marine  Hoapital  Service 5  oilore.1 

c"«M'» {^:!S^: 


OVBB  THBBB  TBAR8. 


Army 


C  White  . 
I  Colored 


«--^ \^<^^: 

Marine  Hospital  Serrioe {coforwi" 

CI'""'" {l^^^: 


OVBB  POUR  TBABA. 


Army. 
Navy  . 


5  White  . 
\  Colored 


C  White  . . 
I  Colored . 


Marine  HospiUl  Service  J  ^hJred' 

c^-«"'* {SuJie^d: 


nVB  TO  TKK  TEABS. 


Army 
Navy . 


)C 


White   .. 
Colored . . 


C  White... I 
\  Colored . . 


Marine  Hospital  Service {cofore 


Colored . . 


Malee. 


10 


12 
1 


C  White...  I      10 
^  •  •  >  Coloi-ed  . .         7 


6 


2 


11 


10 
1 


I 


18 


1 
17 


1 


9 


3 


11 


Females. 


12 


a 

8 


2 
1 


31 


!     \ 


8 


16 


8 


1  . 
1 


8 


6 


8 


6 


3 


8 


2 


Totals. 


10 


13 


1 
20 


12 


3 


11 


18 


84 


1      . 


19 


10 
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Duration  of  disease  on  admission — Continned. 


FIYK  TO  TKN  TBAR5— ContillDed. 

0'-«M'« • \^£td 


TVS  TO  TWIKTT  TSAB8. 


Army. 
Navy. 


5  White . . 
( Colored . 


5  White 
}  Colored 


Marine  Hospitol  Service {c^hJred! 

«-""* l^^^d. 


OVBB  TWBNTT  TBAR8. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Hospital  Service. 


C  White  . . 

■  I  Colored . . 

<  White... 

■  }  Colored . . 


cwnife {^^^^: 


UKKfOWM. 


Army. 
Navy . 


J  White   .. 
(  Colored.. 

C  White  . . . 
\  Colore<l.. 

Marine  HcplW  Service {S-foJld:: 

c-^'i^o {Si'o'Je'd:: 

NOT  IN6ANS. 

Civil  Ufe White.. 


Males. 


3 


6 
4 


C  White... I        2 
I  Colored.. 


2 
6 


3 


7 
1 


10 


8 


14 


18 


10 


Females. 


8 


8 


Totals. 


7 
1 


18 


10 


16 


26 


12 


3 

1 
M6 
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*able  showing  the  naticity,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  5,675  oases  treated. 


NATIVE  BORN. 


FOREIGN  BORN. 


•ict  of  Columbia 

York 

riand 


luia 

isylvauia 


lachnsetts . . . 

le 

918 

lecticut 

Hampshire . 
ma 

ucky , 

ligau 

Jersey 

lessee 

:ODSin 

lont 

ouri 

le  Island  — 

ware 

li  Caroliua.. 

ama 

h  CaroliDa. 
i 


gia 

issippi 

siana 

t  Virginia . , 

tas 

ida 


ts , 

brnia 

;taw  Nation... 

rado 

•nsas 

in  Territory 

tana  Territory 


629 

419 

409 

424 

300 

152 

130 

65 

54 

49 

54 

42 

39 

33 

40 

26 

21 

28 

27 

19 

14 

22 

9 

11 

4 

12 
12 
8 
10 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
1 
J 
1 
1 


Total 3,080 


Ireland 1,145 

Germany 753 

England 134 

France 53 

Canada 48 

Scotland 39 

Switzeriand 17 

Italy 23 

Denmark 15 

Norway 11 

Sweden 16 

Poland 11 

RuH>ia 8 

Austria 8 

Nova  Scotia 9 

Spain 4 

Holland 7 

Wales 4 

Portugal 4 

Hungary 4 

Mexico 4 

Saxony  4 

Malta 3 

Belgium 3 

Buenos  Ayres 1 

Costa  Rica 1 

Bavaria 2 

Sicily 1 

British  Columbia 1 

British  possessions 1 

East  Indies  (British) 2 

West  Indies  (British)  5 

West  Indies  (Hayti) 1 

New   Brunswick 1 

Cuba 2 

China 1 

Sandwich  Islands 1 

Coast  of  Africa 2 

Cvprus 1 

Turkey 1 


Total 2,351 


ve  born . . 
ign  born 


aown 


3,080 

2,351 

244 


Total 5,675 


Form  of  disease  in  those  admitted. 


al 


o 
H 


vacate 1,936 

I,  chrooio '  863 

icbolia I  680 

ntis 1,354 

ntia,  senile 62 

iB 73 

nania I  366 

amania  (Bell's  dis- 

>)  !  8 


/" 


64 
59 
87 
57 
7 
U 
23 


2,000 

922 

717 

1,411 

69 

84 

389 


Kleptomania 

Nymphomania 

Imbecility 

Opiutn  eaters 

Not  insane 

Total , 


ic 


a 

o 
H 


5,410 


\ 


3 

3 

8 

8 

50 

6 

56 

11 

11 

7 

1 

8 

265 


3 

o 
H 


5,675 
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As  far  as  coald  be  ascertained,  tbe  voluiiteers  of  the  Ariny  and  Navy 
under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  entered  the 
service  from  the  following  States: 


New  York 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Indiana 

Hichigan . . 

UlinoiB 

Wisconsin 

Missonti 

Connecticnt....'.. 
Hew  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Marvland 

liflssachasetts. .. 
New  Jersey 


Army,  i   Navy.     TotaL 


41  41 

29  ! 29 

20  20 

19  ' 19 

11  11 

18  18 

7  7 

5  5 

7  7 

3  3 

1  1 

8  8 

20  20 

5  5 


Maine 

Nebraska 

Delaware 

Minnesota. 

Iowa  

North  Carolina 
New.  Mexico. . . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

West  Vireinia. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Unknown 


Army. '  Navy.     TotaL 


•  *«•••  ••' 

! 

X 

........ 

2 

1 

1 



10 

2  i 

226 


12 
228 


Tabular  staleme^U  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  5,675  cases  treated  since  the  opening  oflht 

institution  became  insane. 


Under  10  years 

Between  10  and  15  years 

15  and  20  years 

20  and  25  years 

25  and  30  years 

30  and  85  years 

35  and  40  years 

40  and  45  years f. 

45  and  50  years 

50  and  60  years 

60  and  70  years 

70  and  80  years 

80  and  90  years 

Unknown 

Not  insane 

Total 


1882. 

t 

Admitted. 

1 

88 

57 

336 

976 

1,076 

931 

626 

415 

282 

271 

153 

53 

8 

181 

7 

13 

1 

3  : 

18  ; 

30  ' 

47 

38 

29 

28 

19 

21 

1 

12 

4 

2 

1  1 

5,410 

265 

1883. 


101 

68 

3M 

1,006 

906 
6S6 
443 


202 

165 

67 
8 

la 

.  6 


5,675 


Private  patients. 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 9  male^s, 

Received  during  the  year 8  males. 

Whole  number  under  treatment 17  males, 

Discharged  during  the  year 12  males, 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 5  males, 


TotaL 
8  females..  17 
4  females..  12 

12  females..  29 
6  females..  18 

6  females..  U 


\ 
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Summary  of  total  admissions. 


Percentage  of  cases  recovered . . 
Percentage  of  cases  improved.. 
Percentage  of  cases  unimproved 

Percentage  of  cases  died 

Percentage  of  cases  remaining. 


i 

ales. 

3 

a 

44.34 

1? 

2a  26 

13.56 

17.75 

2.67 

5.63 

23.06 

25.92 

16.37 

22.44 

100.00 

100.00 

9 


5 
& 


41.32 
14.35 
3.22 
23.60 
17.51 

100.00 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  admissions  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  was  265,  which  is  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  year 
since  the  war,  while  the  whole  number  under  treatment,  1,207,  is  the 
largest  total  of  any  year  since  the  hospital  was  opened  for  inmates. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  sources  of 
supply,  quite  a  number  have  already  been  received  from  the  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  in  accordance  with  the  legislation  of  the 
last  Congress  which  provided  for  the  care  of  that  class  of  the  insane  at 
the  hospital.  A  considerable  number  of  this  class  are  detained  at  the 
Home  until  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings,  it  being  simply  im- 
possible to  receive  them  in  our  present  crowded  condition. 

The  daily  average  number  resident  in  the  hospital  has  been  a  fraction 
above  965.  The  number  of  recoveries  reported  is  94,  while  only  63 
have  died — a  mortality  equivalent  to  about  5J  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  under  treatment.  The  general  health  of  the  household  has 
been  good,  and  no  epidemic  disease  ha«  appeared.  In  view  of  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the  inmates,  so  tow  a  rate 
of  mortality  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue. 

The  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  44.13,  is  higher  than  for  some  years  past, 
and  perhaps  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  Something,  we  hope,  is 
due  to  the  open-air  treatment,  which  has  been  liberally  administered, 
but  we  think  more  to  the  fact  that  an  unusual  number  of  acute  cases 
of  curable  forms  of  disease  have  been  received. 

Reference  to  the  table  ot  those  discharged  recovered  will  show  that 
the  duration  of  the  disease  on  admission  had  been  less  than  six  months 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  in  nearly  half  of  them  it  had 
existed  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Those  reported  as  recovering  after  some 
years  were  recurrent  cases,  the  duration  having  been  taken  from  the 
statement  made  at  admission,  and  this  properly  applies  to  the  whole 
t^rm  of  recurrence  rather  than  to  the  period  of  last  attack.  Many  of 
these  cases  were  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity,  belonging  to  the  inebriate 
class,  who  did  not  present  the  evidence  of  continued  insanity,  and  so 
suffered  no  prolonged  detention.  They  were  certainly  intellectually 
well  when  they  left  the  hospital,  however  morally  imbecile,  or  however 
soon  they  may  have  returned  to  their  cups. 

The  question  whether  the  confirmed  inebriate  is  an  insane  man  may 
be  regarded  as  still  sub  jydicCj  although  the  authorities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  seem  by  their  frequent  committals  of  this  class  to 
the  hospital  to  be  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the  two.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Congress  does  not  by  distinct  legislation  define  the  legal 
status  of  this  unfortunate  class,  and  provide  a  suitable  reformatory  for 
them  distinct  from  the  asylums  for  the  intellectually  insane  on  the  one 
hand,  and  apart  from  the  lock-ups  of  ordinary  cnminokl^  ovl  \\v^  ^NiXi'et'' — 
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an  institution  where  they  can  be  required  to  work,  and  can  be  detained 
long  enough  to  offer  some  hope  of  their  restoration  to  society  as  useful 
citizens.  Infirm  of  purpose  and  infantile  in  will-power,  they  should  be 
sent  to  moral  reform  schools  until  that  part  of  their  nature  has  attained 
its  majority,  although  with  some  of  them  the  years  of  the  psalmist  would 
hardly  suffice  for  this  result.  At  present  their  lot  is  anything  but  happy, 
alternating  as  they  do  about  equally  between  the  work-house,  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  gutter,  and  alike  out  of  place  in  each  one  of  them. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  fire-walls,  fire-escapes,  and  greater  pro- 
tection against  fires,  seven  solid  walls  have  been  carried  up  from  the 
basement  through  the  roof;  the  only  openings  in  these,  except  in  the 
basement,  where  the  floor  above  is  on  fire-proof  arches,  are  securely 
closed  with  tin-covered  doors.  These,  with  one  remaining  wall,  which 
will  be  built  during  the  present  year,  divide  the  main  hospital  building 
into  nine,  or,  including  the  addition  now  building  (with  a  fire  proof  cor- 
ridor connection),  into  ten  sections.  Five  fire-escapes  and  one  iron 
stairway,  for  use  as  an  escape,  have  been  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
buildings.  The  iron  stairway  affords  a  safe  and  easy  means  of  egress 
from  the  dormitory  of  Atkins  Hall.  The  fire-escapes  consist  of  iron 
ladders  made  fast  to  the  wall  and  extending  to  the  roof,  with  iron  plat- 
forms with  protecting  hand-yail  bracketed  from  the  wall  at  the  level  of 
the  window-sills  of  each  story.  Alongside  of  this  ladder  a  3-inch  stand- 
pipe  is  carried  up,  with  hose  attachments  at  each  story,  to  the  top  of 
the  battlements.  While  these  escapes  and  stand-pipes — being  out 
of  doors,  and  hence  free  from  suffocating  and  blinding  smoke — will 
prove  in  case  of  necessity  a  valuable  aid  to  firemen  in  fighting  a  fire, 
they  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  as  a  way  of  escape  for  many  of  the 
insane.  The  insane  will  instinctively  take  the  customary  avenues  of 
egress,  hence  the  importance  of  making  the  corridors  and  stairways  fire- 
proof. As  a  protection  to  the  present  stairways,  many  of  which  are  of 
wood,  tin-covered  fire-doors  have  been  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
doors  at  all  the  landings,  and  the  brick  walls  dividing  the  stairways 
from  the  wards  have  been  carried  up  solid  to  the  roof.  The  interior 
stand-pipes  have  also  been  extended  through  the  roof,  and  hose  attach- 
ments, with  ample  hose,  placed  on  the  roof,  the  hose  being  protected 
from  the  weather. 

With  the  changes  in  stairways  and  walls  provided  for  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  present  year,  together  with  the  fire-proofing  of  corridor 
floors  (asked  for  in  the  estimates  of  this  year),  it  is  believed  that  immu- 
nity from  any  general  conflagration  and  consequent  terrible  loss  of  life 
will  have  been  fully  secured. 

Incidental  to  the  erection  of  the  firewalls  are  a  light,  open  corridor, 
separating  the  first  and  second  sections  west,  t^ogether  with  a  very  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  of  bath-room,  water  and  drying  closets,  for  the 
second  section,  in  a  tower  by  themselves.  The  improvement  is  so 
marked  that  a  similar  change  will  be  made  in  constructing  the  remain- 
ing fire- wall  between  the  first  and  second  sections  east. 

Quite  extensive  additions  to  the  hospital,  in  order  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  insane  from  the  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
commenced  during  the  past  year,  will  be  completed  in  the  present. 
These  additions,  erected  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  are  tasteful  brick  structures,  carefully  built 
and  conveniently  arranged,  that  will  afford  additional  room  for  more 
than  200  patients.  The  principal  building,  known  as  the  Home,  is  a 
part  of  the  system  of  detached  buildings  for  the  insane,  of  which  the 
Relief,  described  in  a  previous  tei^otV,,  \s  ow^. 
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This  new  building,  designed  especiallj'  for  the  disabled  volunteer  sol- 
diers, is  built  on  a  liberal  plan,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  prove  one  of  our 
most  satisfactory  buildings,  but  a  detailed  description  may  properly  be 
deferred  until  its  merits  have  been  tested  by  occupation,  which  will  be, 
in  part  at  least,  during  the  coming  season. 

Another  structure  just  completed,  known  as  the  Eest,  is  designed  for 
a  mortuary.  Here  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  care 
and  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  until  the  wishes  of  friends, 
often  distant  from  Washington,  can  be  ascertained.  In  our  warm  cli- 
mate some  such  provision  is  necessary,  if  the  feelings  of  relatives  and 
the  rites  of  sepulture,  that  are  held  sacred  by  all,  are  to  be  considered. 
In  addition  to  the  room  for  the  reception  of  friends,  and  the  last  serv- 
ices, the  building  has  rooms  for  microscopic  and  pathological  research, 
as  well  as  photography.  The  need  of  such  a  building  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work  has  long  been  felt,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
pathologist  important  results  are  to  be  hoped  from  its  future  work. 

The  problems  of  v^aried  labor,  diversion,  and  exercise  for  the  inmates 
have  continued  to  receive  much  attention.  Life  in  the  open  air  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  planting  of  shade  trees,  the  erection  of  summer- 
houses,  and  the  placing  of  settees  about  the  grounds.  To  provide  suit- 
ble  walks  for  the  female  patients  at  those  seasons  when  our  stiff  clay 
oil  is  converted  into  mud,  paths  of  asphalt  have  been  laid  through 
pleasant  plfices.  In  the  mild  season  there  is  now  but  little  excuse  for 
any  one  to  remain  indoors,  and  to  the  insane,  as  to  every  one  else,  there 
is  balm  in  the  air  and  health  in  the  sunshine. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  material  achievement  of  the  year  has  been  the 
very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  water  question.  The  problem  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure,  wholesome  water  for  a  hospital  of  fifteen  hundred 
souls  and  all  the  dependent  life  accompanying,  a  most  vital  one,  and 
fraught  with  no  end  of  practical  difficulties,  has,  we  believe,  been  satis- 
factorily settled,  without  incurring  the  great  expense  of  laying  a  water- 
main  under  the  river  bed,  by  sinking  a  series  of  artesian  or  tubular  wells 
near  the  pumping  station  nt  the  river  within  the  hospital  grounds.  As 
the  work  is  somewhat  novel,  and  the  result  a  most  important  one,  a  brief 
statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  may  properly  find  place 
here.  The  extent  of  the  hospital  and  the  number  of  its  inmates  has  for 
some  time  rendered  a  continuous  night  and  day  service  of  water  neces- 
sary— a  service  whose  source  of  supply  should  afford  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  gallons  daily.  While  no  such  amount  is  actually 
consumed  in  the  twenty  lour  hours,  there  are  certain  hours  in  the  day 
when  the  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of  300,000  gallons  daily,  so  that 
unless  expensive  storing  reservoirs  are  Ujiilt,  the  sourcje  of  supply  must 
be  such  as  to  be  at  all  times  capable  of  yielding  that  amount.  This  is 
for  all  the  uses  of  the  hospital.  If  the  ordinary  river  water  was  pumped 
for  flushing  the  closets,  sprinkling  lawns,  and  supplying  the  lake,  a  con- 
siderably smaller  supply  of  pure  water  would  suffice ;  but  as  a  duplex 
system  of  tanks  and  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water  from  distinct  sources 
for  different  purposes  in  the  same  ]>uildings  is  complicated  and  involves 
considerable  additional  expense,  it  was  decided  to  attempt  to  supply 
the  fnW  amount  from  artesian  wells. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Kobinson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  had  met  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  and  elsewhere  in  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply of  water  by  means  of  tubular  wells,  was  engaged  to  test  the  ground 
by  sinking  a  well  1^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  river  side.  The  drill  at 
the  depth  of  30  feet  struck  the  old  river-bed,  a  very  cotxv'^^jcX  ^'ai^  ^ 
which  was  foand  to  be  almost  300  feet  in  thickness.   T\i\a>a^\u^^\<^\^^'i 


laa  water  in  uruuguu  luruugu  u  puiciiii  Buuu-uumuuwr  luiu  lav  o 
mon  reservoir.  '  This  is  a  cylinder  of  boiler-iron,  which  occnpies 
center  of  the  old  well  in  the  pomp-house  &om  which  the  river  n 
va»  formerly  pumped.  Aa  a  aafeguard  in  case  of  fire  the  old  sncti 
pipe  from  the  pumps  is  left  undisturbed  in  its  river  coDnection,  1 
cloBed  olf  by  a  valve.  A  suction-pipe  carried  firom  the  opposite  sidi 
the  pump,  termiDnting  in  the  iron  cylinder,  takes  the  artesian-well  val 
The  pipes  from  these  wells  are  so  arranged  that  they  deliver  the  t» 
either  by  eiphoiiage  or  pamping.  The  former  method  supplies  all  i 
water  needed  for  the  night  service,  and  if  more  is  required  by  day  ii 
obtained  by  pumping.  By  draughting  the  water  10  feet  below  the  ti 
level  300,000  gallons  per  day  can  be  obtained,  which  is  the  full  amoi 
thus  far  required.  By  pumping  the  wells  to  a  lower  level  proporti' 
ally  more  water  could  be  obtained  should  it  ever  be  needed.  The  w» 
flowing  from  the  wells  has  a  uniform  temperatnre  of  51°  F.  The  anal] 
made  soon  after  the  wells  were  opened,  by  Dr.  Peter  Collier,  chemis 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with  that  distinguished 
pert's  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  water,  will  be  found  tu  the  folk 
ing  letter  j 

United  States  Drpartmbnt  of  Aoricultl-re, 
»'a>ki«gUn,  D.  C,  March  30,  1« 
Dr.  W.  W.  Godding  : 

Sir:  I  send  inclosed  tho  complate  analysis  of  the  larger  sample  of  water  re«i 
fronijoa.  The  c  mailer  sample  is  practically  the  8«me  water.  It  will  be  serai 
these  results  fully  suBtaiD  the  conclnsiuns  arrived  at  inthe  preliminary  exaininMia 
the  water,  and  show  conclusively  the  veiy  high  character  of  the  water  awlj: 
The  euialler  sample,  A,  as  I  have  said,  is  obviouBlj  tVom  the  Sftmo  sonrce  tu  ths  lii 
sample,  B,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  excJuding  it  from  the  common  supply. 

The  following  analysis  gives  the  comiKisition  of  tlie  sample  B  in  graioa  perp 
of  !i31  cubic  inches : 


Soda 

Potssau. . 

HagnVeia 
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the  wat^^r,  similar  in  character,  though  not  equal  in  degree,  to  that  seen  in  the  imfil- 
tered  wat<>r  from  the  Potomac.  The  mineral  matter  in  the  water  is  prohably  com- 
bined as  follows : 

Grains  in  one  gallon,  231  cnbic  inches. 

Grains. 

Sodinm,  chloride,  Na  CL G895 

Potassinm,  sulphate,  K9  SO4 1. 0901 

Sodium,  sulphate,  Na^  SO4 0522 

Sodium,  carbonate,  Naj  CO3 7541 

Calcinm,  carbonate,  Ca  COs 1.  9921 

Magnesium,  carbonate,  Mg  CO3 2. 0229' 

Alumina  and  iron  oxide,  Alg  O3  Fea  O3 4374 

Silica,  SiOa 7593^ 

Total  mineral  matter 7.7976 

You  will  observe  that  every  detail  of  the  analysis  points  to  the  fact  that  this  supply 
is  obtained  from  a  source  entirely  independent  of  anything  like  surface  water  or  in- 
filtration from  the  river. 

The  e.special  points  which  to  my  mind  appear  to  establish  this  important  conclusion 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  comparative  absence  of  chlorides  and  abundance  of  carbonates.  (I  speak 
only  relatively,  of  course,  since  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  is  absolutely  low.) 

2.  The  large  amount  of  potassium  as  compared  with  the  sodium  present  showing 
that  this  water  cannot  be  filtered  from  the  river,  since  the  river  water  contains  prac- 
tically no  potassium  but  chloride  of  sodium. 

3.  The  small  amount  of  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia  (as  shown  below)  as 
<M>iu pared  with  what  by  general  consent  is  regarded  as  a  most  excellent  water,  viz, 
the  Potomac  water  supplied  to  the  city. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  amount  of  ammonia  compounds  present  in  a  water 
is  of  extremest  importance. 

In  the  sample  B  was  found:  free  ammonia.  .006  part  in  1,000,000 ;  albuminoid  am- 
monia, .005  part  in  1,000,000 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  Potomac  water  is  here 
given,  the  determination  having  been  made  by  the  same  method  :  Free  ammonia,  .016 
part  in  1,000,000 ;  albuminoid  ammonia,  .050  part  in  1,000,000. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  from  the  above  results  that  you  have  succeeded  in  securing 
a  most  excellent  water  supply  for  the  hospital. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PETER  COLLIER. 

So,  then,  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $6,000,  leaving  over  $9,000  of  the 
appropriation  designed  to  bring  the  Potomac  water  across  the  river 
unexpended,  we  have  obtained  an  abundance  of  soft,  potable  water,  ten 
times  freer  from  organic  matter  than  that  furnished  the  city,  and  drawn, 
as  it  is,  from  a  depth  of  more  than  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
we  may  fairly  consider  the  supply  to  be  inexhaustible. 

To  bring  back  into  the  sunlight  such  a  fountain  for  the  use  of  man 
flrom  the  hidden  channels  where  through  all  the  centuries  it  has  gone 
unheeded  to  the  sea  is  a  benefaction  5  it  is  the  restoration  of  a  lost 
wealth  to  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  year's  farming : 

Farm  and  garden  products. 

Apples,  90  bushels,  at  75  cents lUiT  50 

Asparagus,  2,617  bunches,  at  6  cents ,. 157  02 

Beans  (lima),  125  bushels,  at  ^1.25 156  25 

Beans  (string),  397  bushels,  at  75  cents 297  75 

Beef  (fresh),  10,604  pounds,  at  9  cents 954  36 

Beetii,  241  bushels,  at  40  cents .- 97  60 

Blackberries,  297  quarts,  at  8  cents 23  76 

Cabbages,  27,381  heads,  at  6  cents 2,042  86 

Cantaloupes,  10,306,  at  5  cents 515  30 

Carrots,  .3,055  bunches,  at  3  cents 91  65 

Celery,  33,702  heads,  at  5  cents \,^«b  V^ 
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Cherries,  oGO  (luarts,  a  t  H  cents $44  BO 

Chickens,  15  d<kzeu,  at  §4.50 - 67  50 

Corn  (green ),  HOD  dozen,  at  15  cents 130  ',55 

Cnennihers,  3,713,  at  I  cent 37  13 

Cnnant.H.  U-'J  quarts,  at  12^  cents 1*22  75 

DuekM,  ^  dozen,  at  SO 3  00 

Egirs,  2,i)77  dozen,  at  25  cents 669  25 

E^«4-l>IautfS,  2,447,  al  5  cents 122  35 

Fi:^'>«,  <»2  (piarth,  at  20  cents 12  40 

G(V>e,  2,  at  75  cents 1  50 

Grapes,  19,075  ponndn,  at  5  cents . .  .• 953  75 

Kale,  37H  bnshcls,  at  50  cents 1^9  00 

Leeks,  21 ,752  bunches,  at  3  cents 652  5<) 

Lettuce,  9,5,50  heads,  at  3  cents 286  50 

Milk,  C7,:U0i  oallous,  at  26  cents 12,300  73 

Onions.  6,732  bunches,  jit  2^  cents 16^  30 

Parsley,  5,455  bunches,  at  3  cents - 163  65 

ParsnijKs,  433  bushels,  at  ST)  cents 368  05 

Peaches,  192^  bushels,  at  .^1.50 28r^  75 

Pears,  2<U  bushels,  at  ^1 26  50 

Peas,  506  bushels,  at  SI "    506  (X) 

Peppers,  3,473,  at  1  cent 34  73 

Pork,  43,313  pounds,  at  10  cents 4,331  30 

Potatoes  (Irish ),  3s.s  bushels,  at  70  cents 26h  lu 

Potatoes  (sweet),  310  bushels,  at  55  cents 170  5(J 

Pumpkins,  10a  cart-loads,  at  §2 216  00 

Quinces,  ^S  bushels,  at  §3 204  00 

Radishes,  1,204  bunches,  at  2^  cents 30  10 

Radish  (horse),  364  pounds,  at  8  cent* 29  12 

Rhubarb,  902  bunches,  at  2^  cents 22  55 

Spinach,  20  barrels,  at  ^1.50 30  00 

Squash  (summer),  6,364,  at  2^  cents 159  10 

Squash  (winter),  (30  barrels,  at  $1 60  00 

Strawberries,  4,858  quarts,  at  10  cents 485  80 

Tomatoes,  988  bushels,  at  55  cents 543  40 

Turnips,  1,364^  bushels,  at  40  cents 545  80 

Veal,  6S  pounds,  at  10  cents 6  80 

Watermelons,  40,  at  12^  cents 5  00 

Sale  of  stock,  pigs,  calves,  &c 651  80 

30, 998  07 

The  following  products,  which  were  consumed  on  the  farm,  are  conse- 
quently not  a  part  of  the  profits : 

Corn-fodder  (green),  16  acres,  at|35 $560  00 

Corn-fodder  (dry),  50  tons,  at  $12 600  00 

Grass  (green),  5  acres,  at  $35 175  00 

Hay,  180  tons,  at  $15 2,700  00 

Oats  (fodder),  15  tons,  at  $12 180  00 

Rye(green),  3acre8,  at$30 90  00 

Rye  (straw),  25  tons,  at  $12 300  00 

Wheat  (green  fodder),  3  acres,  at  $35 105  00 

Com,  250  barrels,  at  $3 750  00 

Total.. 5,460  00 

The  result  is  creditable  to  the  management  of  the  farm  steward  and 
his  laborers,  and  compares  favorabl^'^  with  previous  years. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  estimate  the  value  at  what  the  same  prod- 
ucts would  have  brought  in  open  market.  The  advantage  which  the 
hospital  realizes  over  buying  in  open  market  is  that  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  gathered  fresh  for  the  table,  and  are  not  withered  and  wilted 
by  a  long  transit,  and  that  the  milk  is  drawn  from  one  source,  and  that 
not  artesian.  Outside  of  this  the  farm  is  now  a  source  of  moderate  in- 
come to  the  hospital,  and  might  even  be  extended  with  advantage  to 
^he  inmates.    Green  fields  make  inviting  surroundings  to  the  buildings, 
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jind  a  walk  past  growing  crops  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  eye  which 
does  not  tire. 

ESTIMATES  FOR   THE  FISCAL   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1885. 

For  the  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  In  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  of  the  insane  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  the  Reve- 
nue Cutter  Service,  and  the  United  States  convict  insane;  nlso  for  all 
persons  who  have  become  insane  since  their  entry  into  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  indigent  insane  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $258,750. 

The  basis  of  this  estimate  is  $125  per  annum  for  each  inmate,  and  is 
made  on  the  supposition  that  the  average  number  will  not  excet'd  1,150. 

Congress  has  for  some  years  p:ist  made  provision  for  a  part  of  this 
expense  in  the  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  in  view  of  the 
gi^aduiil  increase  in  the  number  of  the  indigent  insane  from  the  Dis- 
trict under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  the  amount  in  that  bill  has,  from 
year  to  year,  been  increased. 

The  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  is  $46,700. 
Should  Congress  see  tit  to  augment  in  the  same  ratio  as  hitherto,  the 
amount  in  the  District  bill  will  be  $50,436,  leaving  the  sum  of  $208,314 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

2.  For  genteral  repairs  and  improvements,  $10,000. 

This  is  the  sum  which  has  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for 
several  years  past,  and  is  needed  annually  to  preserve  the  property  and 
keep  everything  in  good  working  condition. 

3.  For  special  improvements,  viz,  a  barn  for  stock  and  the  storage  of 
farm  products,  $5,000 ;  for  green  house  and  cold  grapery,  $3,000 ;  for 
cottages  on  the  out-farm,  $2,400;  to  continue  the  protection  from  fire, 
$5,000;  in  all,  $15,400. 

We  very  much  need  an  additional  barn  for  the  storage  of  crops  and 
the  shelter  of  our  stock.  From  necessity  much  of  the  hay  cut  on  the 
farm  is  now  standing  in  stacks,  exposed  to  the  storms,  while  a  portion 
of  the  cattle  are  stalled  in  sheds  and  temporary  structures,  which,  while 
they  are  the  best  we  have,  are  entirely  inadequate  and  ill-suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  growing  herd. 

It  is  not  boasting  to  say  that  the  United  States  have  here  as  fine  a 
stock  for  dairy  purposes  as  can  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  are  not  herd-book  animals  purchased  at  ex- 
travagant prices,  but  are  for  the  most  part  high  grades  of  Alderney 
cows,  which  have  been  raised  on  the  hospital  farm.  Milk,  as  an  easily 
assimilated  form  of  nourishment  for  persons  enfeebled  by  age  and  men- 
tal disease,  has  no  substitute.  With  proper  farm  buildings  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  two  hundred  gallons  of  milk  can  be  drawn  from  this  dairy  farm. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  provide  for 
its  wards  as  any  thrifty  farmer  would  do  for  himself?  Why  carry  on 
the  farm  at  such  obvious  disadvantage  ?  A  suitable  barn,  with  brick 
basement  can  be  built  for  $5,000. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000  is  asked  for  a  cold  grapery,  forcing,  and 
green  house. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  that  pleas- 
ant surroundings  do  much,  by  diverting  the  thoughts  to  external  objects, 
to  restore  the  mind.  In  this  direction  a  moderate  expenditure  for  a 
building  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  bedding-plants  to 
adorn  the  hospital  grounds  in  summer,  and  now  and  then  brighten  the 
winter  in  our  wards  with  a  rose  ora  bunch  of  grapes,  will  be  found  to 
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passages  practically  fire-proof.  Several  of  the  fl^oors  in  the  old  bull 
ing  now  need  renewing,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  desirable  to  substitute  t 
fire-proof  arch  for  the  ordinary  flooring  support  in  the  wards,  thus  affbi 
ing  a  safe  way  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  The  sum  asked  will  be  sol 
cient  to  make  this  change  so  far  as  the  floors  are  now  in  a  condition 
require  renewal.  Others  can  be  changed  in  this  way  as  they  may  i 
quire. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  in  comm< 

J  f  with  a  circle  of  friends  which  his  ability  and  his  work,  notably  that 

t  j  connection  with  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War,  had  ra» 

*^  j  world-wide,  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Banc 

I  late  Surgeon-General  United  States  Army.    General  Barnes  was  at  tl 

time  of  his  death  president  of  the  Board  and  its  senior  member  in  tl 

i  length  of  his  term  of  service.    His  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tl 

i  !  hospital,  extending  as  it  did  over  a  period  of  many  years,  is  well  know 

;  I  and  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  officers  of  the  institution  his  dcAl 

;  was  like  a  personal  bereavement.    This  is  not  the  plaee  for  extendi 

1  eulogy,  but  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  at  a  special   meetin^ 

t  called  soon  after  his  death  and  that  of  Dr.  James  C.  Palmer,  late  So 

geon-General  of  the  Navy,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Board,  ma 

properly  find  record  here : 

At  a  special  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Visitors,  held  at  the  parlors  of  Dr.  Tow 
April  30,  18^3,  the  following  resolutions  were  nnanimoiisly  adopted  : 

Whereas  this  Board  has  been  called  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session  that  it  nu 
render  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  its  late  president  and  oldest  meJ 
ber.    Therefore : 

Be  it  resolved f  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  late  Surgeon-General  of  t 
United  States  Armj',  and  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Board,  whose  decease  ocean 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1883,  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  has  lost  a  wi 
counselor  and  a  constant  friend,  upon  whom  the  members  of  the  Board,  in  comiu 
with  the  officers  of  the  institution,  had  learned  to  lean,  with  implicit  confidence  t 
only  in  his  high  professional  intelligence  and  administrative  ability,  but  also  inl 
provid<  nt  care,  the  painstaking  fidelity,  and  unselfish  philanthropy  which,  under  1 
pressure  of  manifold  and  exacting  public  duties,  he  never  relaxed  for  an  instant 
nis  benevolent  solicitude  in  behalf  of  the  patients  gathered  within  our  hospital  wgi 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  which  he  founded,  will  stand,  a 
deserves  to  stand,  as  an  endurinir  monument  to  the  memorv  of  Greneral  HAm«>A  in  i 
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At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  also  unanimously 
passed : 

Besolvedf  That  in  the  recent  death  of  the  late  Surgeon-General  James  C.  Palmer, 
TJnited  States  Navy,  whose  decease  occurred  on  the  24th  of  April,  1883,  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  former  esteeme<l  and  beloved  member  of  the  Board  ;  that  we  condole  with 
his  associates  in  the  naval  service,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  kindness  of  heart, 
genial  disposition,  and  eminent  professional  skill  and  acquirements. 

Eeaolved.  That  we  unite  in  sorrow  with  his  bereaved  family,  and  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  them. 

The  Parking  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  a  very  liberal  donation  of  five  hundred  shade-trees  for 
the  beautifying  of  our  grounds.  These  have  been  planted  beside  the 
recently  made  walks  and  roads,  or  grouped  about  the  new  buildings, 
where  there  is  still  room  for  more. 

To  Miss  E.  K.  Gadsby  we  are  indebted  for  a  labor  of  love  with  selected 
cases  among  our  female  patients  to  interest  them  in  the  use  of  the  health- 
lift  ;  also  for  valued  instruction  to  our  nurses  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
same.  This  mode  of  exercise  and  treatment  probably  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  received  in  our  hospitals,  and  when  it  finds  so  earnest 
an  advocate  as  Miss  Gadsby  the  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  and  some 
good  is  sure  to  crown  the  effort,  however  much  it  may  foil  of  success  in 
other  hands. 

From  Mr.  J.  E.  *!Robinson  we  have  received  a  gift  of  $20  to  purchase 
slides  for  our  lantern,  which  has  been  expended  in  increasing  this  per- 
manent fund  of  entertainment. 

To  professor  Sousa  and  the  Marine  Band  we  are  again  Indebted  for 
delightful  out-of-door  concerts,  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

E.  B.  Hay,  esq.,  and  other  dramatic  and  musical  friends,  are  gratefully 
remembered  by  our  household  for  pleasant  winter  evening  memories. 

Mr.  Dallas  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  has  favored  us  with  newspapers,, 
valentines,  and  Christmas  cards,  which  went  wrong  to  come  right  at 
last. 

To  the  ladies  who  have  brought  us  flowers;  to  the  florists  who  gave 
OS  cuttings  and  bedding  plants  when  our  little  glass  house  (which  was 
our  all  in  this  direction)  was  burned  out;  and  to  all  who,  though  not  per- 
sonally mentioned  here,  have  helped  us  by  word  or  deed,  we  would  make 
due  acknowledgment. 

The  year  has  brought  but  few  changes.  Dr.  Foster,  who  had  been 
for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  female  wards,  and  whose  health  had  be- 
come somewhat  impaired,  left  us  early  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  to  at- 
tend to  private  business  and  engage  in  general  practice.  Dr.  Foster 
was  a  thprough  student,  kind  and  conscientious;  he  was  doing  good 
work  here,  and  bid  fair  to  take  high  rank  in  the  specialty.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  change  of  climate  will  entirely  restore  him,  and  that 
he  has  not  permanently  abandoned  a  field  for  which  he  seemed  in  many 
respects  admirably  fitted.  Wherever  he  goes  he  carries  our  best  wishes 
for  his  future  welfare. 

Dr.  Lyon  has  succeeded  to  the  care  of  the  female  wards,  and  Dr.  Pat- 
terson has  been  advanced  from  the  night  service  to  the  post  of  third 
assistant  physician. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Simpson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  succeeded  Dr.  Pat- 
terson as  night  medical  inspector,  is 'a  graduate  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  comes  to  us  warmly  recom- 
mended, and  has  devoted  himself  faithfully  to  the  work. 

The  medical  staff  is  composed  of  young  men  of  talent,  integrity,  and, 
ability,  and  their  growing  experience,  year  by  year,  renders  their  services 
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more  valuable  to  the  hospital,  and  is  fitting  them  for  wider  spheres  of 
usefulness  in  the  future. 

We  believe  the  hospital  was  never  doing  better  work  than  at  present, 
and  with  all  its  important  trusts  and  dependent  inmates  we  again  com- 
mend it  to  the  nation's  care. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  M.  TONEE, 

President 
W.  W.  GODDING, 

Secretary  ex-officio. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washi7igtony  D.  C,  October  1, 1883. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1880, 
requiring  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
to  make  a  report  to  Congress  annually  of  the  detailed  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  statement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  GODDING, 

Superintendent, 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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an  institution  where  they  can  be  required  to  work,  and  can  be  detaioed 
long  enough  to  offer  some  hope  of  their  restoration  to  society  as  usefnl 
citizens.  Infirm  of  purpose  and  infantile  in  will-power,  they  should  be 
sent  to  moral  reform  schools  until  that  part  of  their  nature  has  attained 
its  majority,  although  with  some  of  them  the  years  of  the  psalmist  woaM 
hardly  suffice  for  this  result.  At  present  their  lot  is  anything  but  happy, 
alternating  as  they  do  about  equally  between  the  work-house,  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  gutter,  and  alike  out  of  place  in  each  one  of  them. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  fire-walls,  fire-escapes,  and  greater  pro- 
tection against  fires,  seven  solid  walls  have  been  carried  up  from  the 
basement  through  the  roof;  the  only  openings  in  these,  except  in  the 
basement,  where  the  floor  above  is  on  fire-proof  arches,  are  securely 
closed  with  tin-covered  doors.  These,  with  one  remaining  wall,  which 
will  be  built  during  the  present  year,  divide  the  main  hospital  building 
into  nine,  or,  including  the  addition  now  building  (with  a  fire  proof  cor- 
ridor connection),  into  ten  sections.  Five  fire-escapes  and  one  iron 
stairway,  for  use  as  an  escape,  have  been  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
buildings.  The  iron  stairway  affords  a  safe  and  easy  means  of  egress 
from  the  dormitory  of  Atkins  Hall.  The  fire-escapes  consist  of  iioo 
ladders  made  fast  to  the  wall  and  extending  to  the  roof,  with  iron  plat- 
forms with  protecting  hand-yail  bracketed  from  the  wall  at  the  level  of 
the  window-siUs  of  each  story.  Alongside  of  this  ladder  a  3-inch  stand- 
pipe  is  carried  uj),  with  hose  attachments  at  each  story,  to  the  top  of 
the  battlements.  While  these  escapes  and  stand-pipes — being  cot 
of  doors,  and  hence  free  from  suffocating  and  blinding  smoke — will 
prove  in  case  of  necessity  a  valuable  aid  to  firemen  in  fighting  a  fire, 
they  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  as  a  way  of  escape  for  many  of  the 
insane.  The  insane  will  instinctively  take  the  customary  avenues  of 
egress,  hence  the  importance  of  making  the  corridors  and  stairways  fire- 
proof. As  a  protection  to  the  present  stairways,  many  of  which  are  of 
wood,  tin-covered  fire-doors  have  been  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
doors  at  all  the  landings,  and  the  brick  walls  dividing  the  stairwajs 
from  the  wards  have  been  carried  up  solid  to  the  roof.  The  interior 
stand-pipes  have  also  been  extended  through  the  roof,  and  hose  attach- 
ments, with  ample  hose,  placed  on  the  roof,  the  hose  being  protected 
from  the  weather. 

With  the  changes  in  stairways  and  walls  provided  for  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  present  year,  together  with  the  fire-proofing  of  corridor 
floors  (asked  for  in  the  estimates  of  this  year),  it  is  believed  that  immu- 
nity from  any  general  conflagration  and  consequent  terrible  loss  of  life 
will  have  been  fully  secured. 

Incidental  to  the  erection  of  the  fire-walls  are  a  light,  open  corridor, 
separating  the  first  and  second  sections  west,  together  with  a  very  sa^ 
isfactory  arrangement  of  bath-room,  water  and  drying  closets,  for  the 
second  section,  in  a  tower  by  themselves.  The  improvement  is  so 
marked  that  a  similar  change  will  be  made  in  constructing  the  remain- 
ing fire  wall  between  the  first  and  second  sections  east. 

Quite  extensive  additions  to  the  hospital,  in  order  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  insane  from  the  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
commenced  during  the  past  year,  will  be  completed  in  the  present 
These  additions,  erected  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  are  tasteful  brick  structures,  carefully  built 
and  conveniently  arranged,  that  will  afford  additional  room  for  more 
than  200  patients.  The  principal  building,  known  as  the  Home  is  a 
pai:t  of  the  system  of  detached  buildings  for  the  insane,  of  which  the 
Belief,  described  in  a  pr^vioas  report^  is  one. 
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Detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  for  support |202,500  00 

Appropriation  for  additional  accommodations 65,000  00 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  fn^unds 25,981  72 

Receipts  for  board,  dsc,  and  special  attendance 57,238  00 

Total 350,719  72 

EXPENDITURES. 

Subsistence : 

Flour,  mealy  and  crackers $11,441  05 

Ice 1,605  46 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 11,  503  57 

Fresh  meats 26,981  70 

Smoked  and  salt  meats 5,714  14 

Poultry  and  fish 5,785  77 

Tea  and  coffee 4,716  34 

Suffar  and  molasses 7, 822  94 

Other  groceries 6,731  38 

Fruits  and  vegetables 4,508  33 

86,  810  68 

House  furnishing,  fuel,  and  lights,  dsc. : 

Furniture  and  furnishing,  &c 4,428  70 

Bedding 5,795  09 

Table  and  towel  linen 681  99 

Utensils,  crockery,  &c 2,821  18 

Kitchen  fittiuffs,  &c 262  09 

Laundry  supplies 2,060  16 

Carpets 1,769  69 

Repairing  billiard  tables,  &c 291  75 

Hard  coal 3,459  18 

Soft  coal 11,145  55 

Lights  and  oils,  &c 1,608  47 

Brush  material 460  74 

34,734  59 

Dry  goods  and  clothing,  books  and  stationery,  and  miscella- 
neous: 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  new  and  repairing 3, 555  55 

New  clothing ^ 7,050  39                 , 

Material  for  clothing 6,225  98 

Hats 596  30 

Notions 1,076  15 

Books  and  periodicals 891  97 

Stationery  and  postage 954  26 

Freight  and  hauling 1,388  77 

Incidental  work 884  58 

Expenses  of  electric  instruments 290  00 

—      22, 913  95 

Medical  supplies ;  expended  for  individual  patients  and  for 
patients'  amusement : 

Drugs  and  medicines 1,986  11 

Alcoholic  stimulants 1, 467  95 

Instrument,  &c 243  90 

Board  rebated 169  00 

Bought  with  money  of  patients 779  08 

Returning  eloped  patients 140  00 

Amusement  or  patients 412  00 

Sending  patients  to  their  homes 115  70 

5, 313  74 

Farm,  garden,  and  stable  : 

Feed  for  stock 10,550  00 

Implements,  horseshoes,  &c 877  04 

Plants  and  seeds 937  19 

Mauaros 875  30 

Livestock 3,7^  Oft 
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Farm,  garden,  and  stable— Continned. 

Hamem  and  repairs 1670  26 

Vehicles  and  repairs ^ 2,345  41 

$20.052  30 

Repairs  and  imnrovements : 

Lumber  and  doors 14,043  27 

Hardware 2,625  30 

Engineers'  and  plumbers'  supplies 5, 412  41 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  &c 2,103  22 

Roofing 895  13 

Ironwork 3,420  41 

Plastering 824  30 

Sundry  small  repairs 441  00                * 

Fire  and  other  apparatus,  boilers,  &,c 11, 734  34 

Masons' snoplies 19,307  00 

Paths,  roads,  &c 1,041  50 

Lightning  rods 494  59 

62. 342  47 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Superintendent,  physicians,  office,  &c 11, 523  53 

Wardservioe 24,143  54 

Inside  domestic  service 9,022  99 

Engineers'  department 4, 497  27 

Farm  and  garden ;  includes  also  hauling  stores  and  coal, 
keeping  roads  in  order,  drivers  of  patients'  carriages, 

&c 15,676  79 

Sunday  service 666  00 

Mechanics  and  helpers 30,708  77 

ManufacturinjB^  clothing,  bedding,  &c 1, 340  91 

Laundry  service 3,001  77 

100, 581  57 

Balance  on  additional  accommodations  June  30,  1883 17. 920  32 

Covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury 20 

Total 360,719  72 

lUmized  receipts, 
1882. 

July       1.  Board  received  for  A.  J.  Ambler  $10  00 

1.  Board  received  for  Ann  Phi  Hips 52  00 

1.  Board  received  for  Maiy  DeCaiudry 91  00 

3.  Board  received  for  Elvira  Fisher 2000 

•           3.  Board  received  for  Mary  A.  Key 65  00 

5.  Board  received  for  H.  Duhey 10  00 

5.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 91  00 

7.  Special  attendance  for  Rollin  Perkins 75  00 

7.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 40  00 

7.  Board  received  for  H.  Buchlers 161  75 

7.  Board  received  for  W.  M.Bryant 91  00 

8.  Board  received  for  Soldiers'  Home  patients 82  86 

8.  Board  received  for  Virginia  Linton 61  43 

10.  Board  received  for  8.  R.  Cox 65  00 

12.  Board  received  for  J.  D.  Harris 65  00 

12.  Board  received  for  H.  Duhey 10  00 

12    Board  received  for  E.  C.  Carrington 30  00 

12*  Board  received  for  Kate  B.  Shanks 500 

12'  Board  received  for  A.  J.  Ambler 20  00 

14'  Board  received  for  C.  K.  Yancy 184  25 

14*  Board  received  for  William  Griffith 187  18 

15*  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 179  67 

15'  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall 88  00 

18*  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger 6500 

19*  Board  received  for  H.  Duhey 10  00 

20*  Board  received  for  John  Weidman 164  80 

20-  Board  received  for  Otho  Gartrell 100  00 

24'  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 56  00 

26*  Board  received  for  H.  Duhey 10  00 

27'  Board  received  for  Marine  Hospital  patients 844  07 

30'  Clothing  received  for  G.F,  Morrison 25  00 

30*  Board  received  for  Geox^^  liftOLmttti 65  00 
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Aug.      2.  Board  received  for  H.  Duhey $10  00 

2.  Board  received  for  E.  C.  CaniDgton 30  00 

il.  Board  received  for  H.  Duhey .-..  10  00 

Sept.      1.  Board  received  for  E.  C.  Carrington 90  00 

4.  Board  received  for  H.  S.  Cottel 112  50 

13.  Board  received  for  Ann  Phillips 52  00 

22.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 40  00 

30.  Board  received  for  Mary  DeCaindry •.. .  91  00 

30.  Board  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 10,  800  00 

Oct.        2.  Cash  received  for  rags,  Ullman  &  Co 88  00 

5.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman 65  00 

•        5.  Board  received  for  J.  D.  Harris 65  00 

6.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 57  00 

7.  Special  attendance  for  Roliin  Perkins 75  00 

9.  Cash  received  for  rags,  Ull man  &  Co 12160 

9.  Board  received  for  H.  Buchlers 173  50 

9.  Board  received  for  W.  M.  Bryant 91  00 

10.  Board  received  for  Burton  Randall 182  00 

11.  Board  received  for  Soldiers'  Home  patients 130  00 

11.  Board  received  for  H.  B.  Snyder 100  00 

11.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 40  00 

11.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall , 91  00 

13.  Board  received  for  Marine  Hospital  patients 828  00 

14.  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 156  00 

14.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 91  00 

17.  Board  received  for  G.  W.Swift 7  86 

20.  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger 65  00 

24.  Boartl  received  for  John  Weidman 130  45 

28.  Clothing  received  for  G.  F.  Morrison 25  00 

Nov.       2.  Board  received  for  C.  K.  Yancey 9100 

5.  Board  received  for  Sarah  Reynolds 9100 

11.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 40  00 

Dec.      19.  Board  received  for  Ann  Phillips 52  00 

22.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 68  00 

26.  Board  received  for  Greorge  Beckman 65  00 

26.  Board  received  for  William  Griffith 65  00 

30.  Board  received  for  Mary  DeCaindry 56  00 

30.  Board  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients ^ 10, 800  00 

1883.      Cash  received  for  sale  of  stocky  &.C 47  50 

Jan.       2.  Board  received  for  Edw.  Burchell 125  67 

3.  Board  received  for  W.  M.Bryant 91  00 

3.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall 91  20 

4.  Special  attendance  for  Roliin  Perkins 75  00 

4.  Board  received  for  J.  D.  Harris   '.. 65  00 

4.  Board  received  for  Burton  Randall 96  00 

5  Board  received  for  H.  S.  Cottel 225  00 

6  Board  received  for  S.  A.  Clarke 37  00 

6.  Board  received  for  H.  Buchlers 177  50 

9.  > Board  received  for  M.  A.  Gilleland 92  00 

12.  Board  received  for  Soldiers'  Home  patients 130  00 

13.  Board  received  for  W.  H.Godey 40  00 

16.  Board  received  for  Mari  ne  Hospital  patients 806  14 

16.  Board  received  for  Mary  DeCaindry ^. 35  00 

17.  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger 65  00 

20.  Board  received  for  John  Weidman 118  80 

22.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 9100 

25.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 9100 

Feb.       1.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.Dow 80  00 

1.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock 194  88 

6.  Board  received  for  8.  A.  Clarke 28  00 

7.  Board  received  for  E.  W.  Roach 20  00 

10.  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 192  53 

13.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Godey 40  00 

Mar.       3.  Board  received  for  S.  A.  Clarke 28  00 

3.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  d^c 96  23 

8.  Board  received  for  J.  W.  Dear 10  00 

16.  Board  received  for  W.  H.Godey 40  00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  d^c ^^ 

31.  Board  received  for  Otho  Gartrell VSSi  ^ 

31,  Board  received  for  Mary  DeCaindTY ^^ 
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Mat.     31.  Board  receiyed  for  District  of  Colombia  patients $10, 800  00 

Apr.       2.  Board  receiyed  for  J.  M.  Lowell 9100 

2.  Board  receiyed  for  W.  M.  Bryant 92  00 

2.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 80  00 

4.  Bioard  receiyed  for  M.  A.  Gilleland 9100 

4.  Board  receiyed  for  H.  Buchlers 4.... 15200 

4.  Board  receiyed  for  8.  A.  Clarke 28  00 

4.  Board  receiyed  for  E.  C.  Carrington 10  00 

4.  Board  receiyed  for  Edw.  Barchell  .' 211  00 

4.  Board  receiyed  for  W.  H.Zepp...^ 126  25 

5.  Board  receiyedfor  Soldiers'  Home  patients 18  57 

6.  Board  receiyed  for  C.  K.  Yancey 18^00 

10.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall 66  00 

10.  Special  attendance  for  RoUin  Perkins 75  00 

10.  Board  receiyed  for  M.  £.  Cazenove 156  00 

14.  Board  received  for  Mary  DeCaindry 35  00 

17.  Clothing  received  for  G.  F.  Morrison 50  00 

18.  Board  received  for  John  Weidman.« 118  65 

18.  Board  received  for  Marine  Hospital  patients 870  43 

25.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Godey 40  00 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  d^o ^ 21100 

May       2.  Board  received  for  Sarah  A.  Wood 273  00 

3.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 80  00 

10.  Board  received  for  S.  H.  Johnson 5000 

18.  Board  received  for  A.  J.  Ambler 100  00 

19.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Godey 11  43 

24.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman 65  00 

Jane     15.  Board  received  for  Otho  Gartrell 6000 

15.  Board  received  for  James  Davis 22  14 

25.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman 6600 

30.  Board  received  for  Mary  DeCain^y 9100 

30.  Board  received  for  James  Davis 2143 

30.  Board  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 10,  800  00 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 499  73 

Total 57,238  00 
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Columbia  Institution  fob  the  Dbap  and  Dumb, 
Kendall  Oreen,  near  Washington^  D.  C,  October  30,  1883. 

SiB:  lu  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1883: 

The  pupils  remainiog  in  the  iDstitution  on  the  Ist  of  Jaly,  1882,  numbered 66 

Admitted  during  the  year 28 

8ince  admitted 1*2 

Total 106 

Under  instruction  since  July  1, 1882 :  Males,  89 ;  females,  17.  Of  these 
41  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  18  States  and 
the  Federal  District,  and  65  in  the  primary  department.  A  list  of  the 
names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  since  July  1, 1882, 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

HEALTH  OF  THB  INSTITUTION. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  in  the  institution  since  the  date 
of  our  last  report.  No  pupils  have  died  and  the  cases  of  illness  which 
have  occurred,  comparatively  few  in  number,  have  yielded  readily  to 
treatment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution 
has  proceeded  as  in  recent  years.  Besides  the  intellectual  courses,  the 
success  in  which  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  instruction  has  been 
given  in  articulation  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  the  primary 
department  with  very  gratifying  results.  Special  physical  training  has 
been  afforded  all  the  older  pupils  in  the  gymnasium,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  carpentering  and  cabinet-making  was 
afforded  to  such  boys  in  the  primary  department  as  were  capable  of 
profiting  thereby. 

LECTURES. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  by  the  professors  and 
instructors  in  the  two  departments  as  follows: 

To  the  students  of  the  collegiate  department: 

The  Brotherhood  of  Nations.    President  Gallaudet. 
The  Inductive  Method  in  Science.    Professor  Porter. 
Origin  of  Civilization.    Ptofes^^oT  ¥^.^ . 
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Astronomy.    Professor  ChickeriDg. 

Man  Superior  to  the  Law  of  Natural  Selection.    Professor  Gordon. 
Marshal  Von  Blucher.    Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 
^nidos,  Liber  Qiiartus.    Assistant  Professor  Draper. 

To  the  pnpils  of  the  primary  department : 

The  Treason  of  Arnold.    By  Mr.  Denison. 

Life  and  Character  of  George  Washington.    By  Mr.  Ballard. 

Life  and  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Mr.  Kiesel. 

EXERCISES  OF  PRESENTATION  DAY. 

The  exercises  of  the  regular  public  anniversary  of  our  collegiate  de- 
partment took  place  on  the  16th  of  May. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  oiher  representatives  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Government,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  many  distinguished  citizens. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Eev.  William  A.  Bart- 
lett,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Church.  The  candidates  for 
degrees  presented  essays  as  follows :  *       ^ 

Dissertation. — Physical  Culture  for  this  Country.  Charles  CliflEbrd 
Griflftn,  District  of  Columbia. 

Oration. — Maria  Theresa.    Harry  Eeed,  Wisconsin. 

Dissertation. — Addison  as  a  Humorist.  Thomas  Francis  Fox,  New 
York. 

Oration. — Early  Home  Training.    James  Lewis  Smith,  Minnesota. 

MEMORIAL   OP  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT   GABPIELD. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  president  of  the  college  informed 
the  audience  that  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  General  Oarfield,  patron  of 
the  institution  during  his  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
recently  placed  in  the  hall  and  would  presently  be  unveiled.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  following  statement  from  the 
Garfield  Memorial  Committee,  copies  of  which  had  been  distributed : 

The  bust  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  to-day  nnyeiled,  is  presented  to  the  college 
by  the  deaf  people  of  the  United  States  and  a  few  of  their  friends. 

These  people  have  wished  to  place  this  memorial  here  in  honor  of  the  warm  inter- 
est and  intelligent  and  effective  support  which  Garfield  constantly  s&ye  throughout 
his  long  public  career  to  the  cause  of  their  higher  education.  They  have  a  strong  af- 
fection for  his  memory,  because  his  interest  in  their  elevation  was  so  entirely  apart 
from  the  ordinary  interests  of  a  political  career ;  because  he  based  his  support  of  tneir 
clai  n  to  education  upon  broad  grounds  of  public  good,  and  not  upon  that  mistaken 
conception  of  their  condition  which  makes  them  mere  obieots  of  charity.  He  being 
thus  distinguished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sharing  with  all  the  friends  of  the  deaf  the 
sympathetic  promptings  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart  to  aid  those  who  are  waging 
An  unequal  conflict  with  the  world,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  deaf  people  of  the  land 
should  have  added  to  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  citizens,  for  the  work  of  a 
wise  and  conscientious  statesman,  the  deeper  and  more  enthusiastic  feeling  for  an 
appreciative  friend. 

Answering  quickly  to  the  dictates  of  this  feeling  these  people  suggested  in  their 
public  prints,  soon  after  President  Garfield's  untimely  death,  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  them  to  place  some  memorial  of  their  distinguished  friend  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  college,  whose  halls  had  so  often  been  honored  by  his  presence  and  re- 
sounded to  the  echo  of  his  broad-minded,  large-hearted  words.  This  suggestion, 
spontaneous  in  itself,  wad  but  the  public  expression  of  a  strong  desire  for  some 
memorial  of  the  kind  already  existing  among  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college ; 
and  its  frequent  reiteration  by  the  deaf  people  at  large  induced  the  faculty  to  an- 
nounce that  it  would  receive  subscriptions  up  to  |1,200,  wherewith  to  place  a  bust  of 
Garfield  in  the  chapel  hall. 

•The  response  from  aU  parts  of  the  country  was  so  inmie^\V!AA  \A:i«X>  V\>i>ciL\w.  tlvqa 
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moDths  the  committee  was  compelled  to  deoline  farther  subacriptioos,  as  more  than 
the  amount  aeked  for  had  alreaay  been  received. 

The  execotion  of  the  bust  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French,  an  artist  whoM 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  his  work ;  atnd  that  work  is  now  before  us, » 
memorial  lor  future  vears  of  the  man  whose  greatness  but  made  him  the  more  mind- 
ful of  the  silent  people  who  to-day  show  their  love  in  doin||p  honor  to  his  memory. 

To  show  how  widespread  is  the  feeling  of  the  deaf  to  which  we  have  referred — ^how 
the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West  have  joined  in  placing  the  memorial 
in  this  hall — we  give  the  distribution  of  the  subscriptions  by  States.  The  names  of 
some  States  do  not  appear,  because,  having  no  schools  for  the  deaf,  they  send  such 
children  to  the  schools  of  neighboring  States.  Still  other  States  were  abut  out  by 
the  prompt  and  liberal  response  of  those  whose  names  are  given. 

Very  many  of  these  subscriptions,  rnnning  up  into  hundreds,  were  of  one  cent 
each ;  the  ^p:«at  migority  were  of  one  dollar  or  less ;  few  exceeded  five  dollars.    The 
number  of  individual  contributors  amounts  to  more  than  two  thousand.* 

RECEIPTS  FROM  TWENTY-SIX  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


1.  California $50  00 

2.  Colorado 5  00 

3.  Connecticut 31  15 

4.  District  of  Columbia 191  60 

5.  Georgia 15  60 

6.  lUinois 77  00 

7.  Indiana 13  61 

8.  Iowa 45  47 

9.  Kentucky 12  64 

10.  Louisiana 1  00 

11.  Maine 1  00 

12.  Maryland 30  35 

13.  Massachusetts 34  50 

14.  Michigan 6  70 

15.  Minnesota 25  15 


16.  Mississippi $15  10 

17.  Missouri 35  (K) 

18.  New  York 447  29 

19.  Ohio 138  88 

20.  Pennsylvania 184  86 

21.  Rhode  Island   12  00 

22.  South  Carolina 17  15 

23.  Tennessee "18  25 

24.  Texas 31  ^ 

25.  Vermont 3  25 

26.  West  Virginia 5  00 

27.  Wisconsin 12  12 

Total 1,46152 

JOHN  B.  HOTCHKISS, 
AMOS  G.  DRAPER, 
THOS.  H.  COLEMAN, 
T.  FRANCIS  FOX, 
SAMUEL  S.  HAAS, 
PHILIP  J.  HASEN8TAB, 
OLOF  HANSON, 

Committee, 

The  president  of  the  college  then  introduced  Mr.  E.  A.  Hodgson,  of 
New  York  City,  editor  of  the  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  who  delivered  the 
following  address: 

MR.  HODGSON'S  ADDRESS. 

We  meet  to-day  to  dedicate  an  humble  tribute  to  a  noble  man,  to  commemorate  the 
earnest  aid  and  zealous  friendship  of  James  A.  Garfield  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  memorial  representa  the  loving  remembrance  and  silent  homage  of  many  thoa- 
sand  grateful  hearts. 

Garfield  was  the  champion  of  onr  educational  rights.  He  understood  the  lament- 
able helplessness  of  the  untaught  deaf-mute,  he  knew  that  altbouffh  deafness  might 
be  an  impediment  it  was  not  a  barrier  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing  did  not  impair  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  he  ever  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  place  within  the  grasp  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  highest  education  that  their  abilities  would  permit. 

*  To  make  up  this  aggregate  there  were  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
actual  subscriptions,  the  remainder  being  made  up  through  the  agency  of  six  societies, 
two  lectures  given  by  graduates  of  the  college,  and  a  contribution  from  the  officers 
and  pupils  of  an  institution  where  no  names  were  furnished. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Arms,  of  Philadelphia,  a  deaf  lithographer,  who  has  until  recently  been 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  an  instructor 
in  his  art,  has  agreed  to  i'umish  at  his  own  expense  one  thousand  copies  of  a  litho- 
graph of  the  memorial  to  be  distributed  among  the  contributors,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
purchase  with  a  portion  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  fund  additional  impressions 
of  the  iithograpn,  bo  that  each  aubscriber  whose  name  is  known  may  receive  a  copy. 
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There  was  a  time  when  no  one  believed  it  possible  to  impart  knowledge  to  the 
deaf.  The  ayenue  of  communication,  the  ear,  oein^  closed,  it  was  a  problem  how  to- 
get  at  the  understanding.  In  an  uneducated  condition,  life  to  the  deaf-jnnte  is  almost 
without  meaning.  The  eye  sees,  but  the  mind  fails  to  comprehend — the  powers  of 
conception  cannot  be  exercised,  the  reasoning  faculties  are  not  brought  into  play. 
There  is  no  idea  or  God,  no  knowledge  of  the  promised  hereafter,  no  hope  beyond  th& 
fleeting  shadows  of  to-day.  Seventy  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  America  were  in  this  black  darkness  of  ignorance.  But  one  day  a  no- 
ble man,  the  father  of  the  president  of  this  college,  met  and  was  touched  by  the  for- 
lorn condition  of  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  gipl,  who  stood  apart  from  her  companions, 
unable  to  participate  in  their  merry  games  or  share  their  happy  laughter,  and  looked 
on  with  sad  and  wistful  eyes.  He  approached  her,  and  hj  degrees  and  through  in- 
genious expedients  succeeded  in  reaching  her  understandmg,  and  from  that  day  hia 
sympathies  and  services  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hearing 
that  methods  were  in  vogue  in  £urope  by  which  the  deaf  might  be  taught,  he  sailed 
for  that  continent,  and  suthough  attempts  were  made  to  frustrate  him  m  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission,  at  last  succeeded  in  becoming  possessed  of  the  secret  sys- 
tem which  was  to  unlock  so  many  minds.  He  returned  to  this  country,  bringing  with 
him  an  educated  deaf-mute  from  France,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  began  ta 
teach  the  first  class  of  deaf-mutes,  numbering  seven.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  America.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  fitty-five  institutious,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  6,000  pupils,  and  since 
that  humble  beginning  over  23,000  deaf-mutes  have  been  taught  and  have  eujoyed 
the  blessing  of  an  educated  mind. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  origin  and  development  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  through  all  the  years  that  followed  the  initial  effort,  not  one  day  has  passed 
unmarked  by  an  expenditure  of  toil  and  thought  and  talent  to  enhance  our  educa- 
tional welfare. 

Although  the  best  methods  that  ingenuity  and  study  can  devise  are  practiced  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  educate  them.  The 
discouragements  and  disadvantages  encountered  are  unknown  and  unrecognized  by 
the  great  majority  of  people.  Only  a  few  even  of  the  learned  and  intelligent  have 
seen  and  understood  the  amount  of  individual  effort  and  labor  and  patience  and  skill 
required,  and  foremost  among  this  number  was  our  martyr  President.  In  his  native 
State,  Ohio,  heat  all  times  Slowed  great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  ''silent 
class,"  and  when  this  college  was  struggling  against  public  disregard  and  individual 
prejudice  then  was  GarfieM's  voice  raised  loud  in  it«  behalf.  He  did  not  plead  for 
us  as  a  class  of  unfortunates  having  a  lien  on  public  sympathy.  He  maintained  that 
it  was  not  only  right  and  just,  but  would  be  an  act  or  wise  legislation  to  give  to  th& 
deaf  and  dumb  the  opportunity  for  becoming  possessed  of  a  higher  education  than 
the  primary  institutions  afforded.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  loved 
and  respected,  honored  and  revered  the  man  who  thus  voiced  their  wants  and  fought 
for  the  enlargement  of  their  educational  privileges  f  And  when  the  news  flashed 
through  the  mnd  that  Garfield  was  laid  low,  when  stem-visaged  men  and  white- 
faced  women  rej>eated  the  sad  intelligence  with  sorrowing  dismay,  only  Gk>d  knew 
how  keen  the  grief,  how  deep  the  sorrow  felt  by  those  upon  whose  lips  His  hand  had 
placed  the  seal  of  silence.  Throughout  his  long  illness  many  a  silent  chorus  of  un- 
voiced prayers  went  up  to  heaven  asking  that  God  would  spare  our  President  and  ' 
our  friend.  With  tender  sympathy  in  their  hearts  they  stood  with  the  world  of  hu- 
manity around  his  bedside,  watching  with  pitying  admiration  the  brave  but  unequal 
struggle,  and  joined  in  the  earnest  sigh  of  sorrow  that  circled  round  the  world  when 
his  great  heart  had  been  forever  stilled. 

"  The  willow  bends  unbroken  when  angry  tempesta  blow, 
The  atatelv  oak  is  levelled,  and  all  its  Btrengtii  laid  low ; 
So  fell  that  tower  of  manhood,  nndaonted,  patient,  strong, 
Who  with  brave  heart  and  courage  kept  back  grim  death  so  long." 

When  it  was  suggested  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  memorial  I  need  not  mention  how 
willingly  and  quicUy  the  deaf  and  dumb  responded.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  committee  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  announce  that  no  more  sub- 
scriptions would  be  received,  aud  thus  to  stop  the  steady  flow  of  offerings  that  were 
Bwelliug  the  amount  far  above  the  estimated  necessity. 

Here  in  this  college  to  whose  success  he  so  largely  contributed,  here  in  this  hallf 
which  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  his  voice,  here  wnere  he  has  clasped  hands  with 
his  silent  friends  and  spoken  words  of  encouragement  and  inspiration,  we  place  thi» 
modest  but  enduring  tribute  of  our  love  and  praise.  It  will  prove  an  instructive 
reminder  to  all  who  may  enter  here.  Step  by  step  it  will  recall  the  story  of  his  life. 
It  will  picture  the  rude  home  and  frugal  fare  of  his  childhood,  wheu  he  did  the  house- 
hold work  aud  helped  his  toiliug  mother;  it  will  recount  the  sturdy  indepeudence  of 
the  barefooted  boy  who  tramped  aloug  the  towpath  many  a  weary  mile;  it  will  reveal 
the  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  young  man  w\\o  ^lvi^\^  «i.xA^ot>iLfc^ 
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and  paid  his  way  throagh  a  school  and  a  collegiate  education;  it  will  speak  of  his 
energetic  and  conscientious  labors  as  a  teacher  and  as  president  of  Hiram  ColieKe;  it 
will  call  to  mind  the  hero  of  Chicamauga,  when  as  a  gallant  soldier  and  patriot  be 
fought  for  the  honor  of  his  country;  it  will  record  his  honorable  and  serviceable 
career  in  the  Conn-ess  of  our  nation;  it  will  portray  the  great  meeting  of  representa- 
tive Republicans  m  Chicago,  his  unexpectea  and  enthusiastic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  his  subsequent  glorious  victory,  and,  last  of  all,  his  sad, 
«ad  death. 

Long  may  it  remain,  keeping  the  name  and  fame  of  James  A.  Garfield  ever  freab 
and  green,  carrying  with  it  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue  and  heroic  courage,  and  speak- 
ing to  future  generations  uf  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  language  which  they  can  best 
understand — the  language  of  silence. 

The  president  of  the  college  then  introdaced  Mr.  Robert  Patterson, 
an  instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes,  at  Columbus,  and 
a  graduate  of  this  college  in  1870,  who  delivered  the  following  address: 

MR.  PATTERSON'S  ADDRESS. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  heighten  the  luster  of  Garfield's  glory, 
or  to  add  to  the  universal  sense  of  his  greatness  by  anything  that  we  can  say  or  do 
here.  All  the  world  has  bowed  in  homage  to  his  name,  and  the  voice  of  eloquence 
has  pronounced  his  highest  praise.  The  pen  of  history  will  embalm  his  deeds  in  ''the 
eternal  drama  of  humanity,"  and  the  genius  of  art  will  ever  be  evoked  to  perpetuate 
his  form  and  features  and  render  them  ^'a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye." 

still,  is  the  desire  idle  and  presumptuous  which  seeks  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  on 
this  day,  on  this  spot,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  audience  f  Does  not  the  proof  of  the 
true  ffreatness  of  a  man  lie  in  this,  that  each  fresh  eulogy  of  him  brings  forth  praises 
that  nave  not  been  sung  before,  and  that  each  monument  reared  to  his  memory  is 
bom  of  a  different  impulse? 

This  tribute  of  affection  which  we,  on  this  occasion,  tender  to  Garfield,  and  the  bust 
of  him  which  we  have  met  to  place  in  the  custody  of  this  seat  of  learning,  are  offered  not 
«o  much  to  the  memory  of  Garfield,  the  soldier,  or  to  Garfield,  the  statesman,  or  to 
Garfield,  the  President,  as  to  Garfield  the  friend  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  champion  of 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  As  patriots,  we  are  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the 
«oldier;  as  citizens  of  this  glorious  Uuion,  we  admire  the  abilities  of  the  statesman 
And  revere  the  dignity  of  the  President;  but  as  students  and  alumni  of  this  college, 
we  love  the  friend  who  loved  it,  and  &ve  grateful  both  for  his  faith  in  it  when  it  was 
trembling  in  the  balance  as  an  experiment  and  for  his  noble  protection  of  it  when  its 
Tery  existence  was  threatened. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  college  was  brought  into  existence  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  struggling  in  the  throes  of  a  ^reat  civil  war.  And  not  less  remarkable 
is  it  that  when  it  stood  m  need  of  a  champion  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  Garfield  was 
there  to  aid  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  enthusiastic  nature.  Who  knows  that  bnt 
for  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  human  mind  which  was  developed  during  that  terri- 
ble war  this  college  would  not  have  been  delayed  much  longer?  And  who  doubts  that 
f  but  for  Garfield  it  would  have  encouutere<l  greater  obstacles  ? 

It  would  now  be  an  ungracious  task  to  review  the  skepticism,  the  derision,  and  the 
■animosity  which  attended  the  inception  of  the  college.  When  we  compare  the  obsta- 
•cles  that  lay  in  its  path  with  ultimate  triumph,  the  heroic  struggle  with  the  victory, 
we  can  but  thank  Gfod  that  He  intrusted  the  interests  of  the  college  to  the  hands  of  one 
who  possessed  the  ardor  and  pertinacity  of  an  enthusiast  combined  with  the  patience 
and  foresight  of  a  practical  teacher  to  make  it  a  success ;  and  we  thank  Him  also  that 
He  gave  to  the  college,  in  the  person  of  Garfield,  a  friend  who  stood  by  it  in  its  infancy, 
■and  who,  in  the  midst  of  its  adversity,  stood  snoulder  to  shoulder  with  its  youthful 
president,  as  he  was  bravely  bearing  it  onward,  ai^d  whispered  in  his  ear, 

"Bate  not  a  Jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward;" 

■and  stood  ready  to  help  him  bear  it  up  and  on  to  the  prosperity  seen  here  and  all  around 
as  to-day. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  meant  in  this  connection  to  unrlervalue  the  friendship 
and  services  rendered  the  college  by  other  friends ;  very  far  from  it.  Who  can  ever 
forget  what  Amos  Kendall,  of  blessed  memory,  did  for  the  coUeee  ?  Who  does  not 
remember  what  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  Rufus  P.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  and 
Georse  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  accomplished  in  its  behalf?  They  all  did  nobly, 
and  their  names  are  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  our  memories  as  in  letters  of  ^Id, 
and  will  always  be  linked  with  the  history  of  the  college.  But  to  Garfield  we  dedicate 
the  honors  of  this  hour,  because  he  ^nqt  \)toved  a  true  friend  to  the  deaf.    Thongh 
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engrossed  with  the  cares  of  state  while  holding  an  ardoous  and  responsible  position 
in  Congress,  he  still  found  time  and  opportunities  to  espouse  the  cause  of  our  educa- 
tion ;  while  occupying  the  highest  position  iu  the  land  with  its  correspondingly  man- 
ifold cares  and  responsibilities,  he  still  retained  his  lively  interest  in  the  college.  Such 
disinterested  devotion  in  high  places  is  so  rare  that  it  surely  merits  the  highest  praise 
and  gratitude  we  are  capable  of  giving. 

Garfield's  first  visit  to  the  college  was  made  in  1865,  after  it  had  been  in  operation 
bnt  one  year.  Was  it  curiosity  that  attracted  him  hither  f  Had  he  not  been  long 
before  familiar  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  f  Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  in 
the  Ohio  State  senate ;  let  us  follow  him  in  his  bv  no  means  unfrequent  visits  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Deai  and  Dumb  at  Columbus :  let  us  see  with  our  mind's  eye  the  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  which  burned  in  his  teacner's  soul  as  he  passed  from  one  school 
room  to  another,  and  the  admiration,  enioyment,  and  intelligence  which  shone  out  of 
his  scholars'  eyes  as  he  drank  in  the  droll  pantomime  of  one  and  the  gracefol  and  dig- 
nified si^ns  of  another ;  let  us  watch  the  zeal  with  which  he  participated  in  the  social 
parties,  in  the  girls'  humble  sitting  room — ^not  even  that  unlucky  collision  with  a  post 
in  the  room,  which  out  a  gash  above  the  eye  and  drew  blood,  could  dampen  his  ardor ; 
let  us  go  farther,  and  behold  him  among  the  boys  on  the  playground,  measuring  his 
strength  at  the  wicket  bat  with  them — not  even  the  gaze  of  the  dignified  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  who  was  wont  to  pause  in  his  daily  passing  to  and  fro,  could  make  him  think 
of  beating  a  retreat. 

Is  it  not  more  natural  than  wonderful  that  when  Garfield  came  to  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  and  found  that  there  was  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  District  of  Columbia  he  should  have  sought  it  outf  And  when  he  saw 
that  there  was  a  collegiate  department  in  connection  with  it,  and  had  listened  to  the 
earnest  arguments  of  its  president,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  gave  his  heart  to 
the  cause?  Was  it  mere  sentimentality  that  impelled  him  so  to  oof  The  long  fif- 
teen years  he  stood  by  the  college  when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  when  it  came  down,  as 
it  did,  into  the  depths  of  trial,  when  its  enemies  spoke  of  it  in  open  derision,  when 
lukewarm  friends  grew  cold  towards  it ;  the  pride  and  joy  he  felt  in  its  success — let 
these  answer! 

To  Garfield's  farseeing  vision  the  college  prophesied  the  future  uplifting  of  the  deaf. 
He  looked  beyond  the  physical  infirmity  of  deafness  into  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
recognized  only  the  elements  of  a  common  humanity  ;  he  beheld,  with  intuitive  wis- 
dom, that  the  sensitive  principle  of  the  body  needed  only  to  be  warmed,  quickened, 
and  strengthened  by  a  higher  education  than  that  afforded  by  the  State  institutions, 
to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  freer,  deeper,  richer,  inward  life  which  sweetens  human 
happiness ;  he  perceived,  with  rare  discernment,  that  the  mind,  thus  disciplined  by 
classical  culture  and  ennobled  by  wider  vistas  of  thought,  would  spread  its  wings  and 
soar  above  the  trammels  of  deafness,  and  enter  upon  a  larger  range  of  work  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  man  and  a  priest  of  national  econ- 
omy to  act  out  the  motto  which  he  had  years  -before  appended  to  his  name  in  the 
visitors'  register  upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution— **Da  Aures." 

It  is  thus  obvious  that,  possessed  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  college,  Garfield  devoted 
his  ability  and  influence  to  it«  welfare  with  a  zeal  which  nothing  could  diminish. 
His  own  intelligent  inspection  of  its  scholarship  begat  a  faith  which  gave  force  and 
eloqiieuce  to  his  appeals  in  its  behalf.  Thus  inspir^  by  a  noble  interest,  and  thus 
working  for  the  college,  he  gained  a  warm  and  strong  attachment  for  it;  for  its  fac- 
ulty, and,  most  of  all,  for  its  students,  which  many  a  time  drew  his  footsteps  hither. 
It  is  delightful  to  recall  both  his  social  and  his  official  visits  here.  We  can  yet  see 
him  as  he  was  wont  to  appear  among  us — dignified  and  manly  in  his  bearing  ;  in  his 
keen  e^e  beamed  pride  and  satisfaction,  as  he  noted  the  growing  vigor  ana  useful- 
ness of  the  college,  and  in  his  smile  a  winning  g^ce  as  he  look^  on  us  or  took  us 
by  the  hand.  It  is  equally  pleasing  to  recall  the  words  of  good  will  and  encourage- 
ment with  which  he  always  was  readv  when  called  upon  to  speak.  He  had  broad 
and  liberal  views  of  the  work  of  the  college ;  he  disdained  to  speak  of  it  as  a  charity  : 
he  called  it  '*  enlightened  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  Government"  to  maintain  and 
carry  it  on,  and  in  this  he  displayed  a  wisdom  far  in  advance  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Such  was  the  man  and  friend  whose  memory  we  commemorate  to-dav. 

O  rare  friend!  we  thauk  thee  that  thou  hadst  confidence  in  our  higlier  education  ; 
we  thauk  tjiee  that  thou  didst  make  such  exertions  to  place  our  Alma  Mater  on  a  firm 
fonndation. 

Sad  it  is  to  think  that  he  is  gone — he  who  was  so  good  and  great. 

*'  Gone,  bat  nothing  oan  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  hU  own 
Being  here,  and  we  beliere  him 
Sumethiug  far  advanced  in  state,  * 
And  thatne  weare  a  tmer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weav«  him.'* 
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Yet  that  he  ever  may  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  ns,  this  visible  present- 
meni  of  his  noble  countenance  is  to-day  offered  to  the  National  Deaf>Mnte  College. 
May  it  remain  here  as  long  as  these  walls  shall  stand,  to  testifv  our  appreciation  of 
him,  to  refresh  our  memory  of  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  and  to  wnisper  to  posterity  of 
his  love  for  the  college.  May  it  be  the  means  of  drawing  to  us  other  such  advocates- 
men  to  believe  in  us,  and  to  sympathize  in  our  intellectual  and  moral  efforts.  And 
may  it  aid  to  make  the  general  feeling  toward  the  deaf  less  a  feeling  of  commisen- 
tion  and  an  assumption  of  their  inferiority — more  a  feeling  of  equiuity  as  ''unite of 
humanity." 

Students  and  Alumni  :  We  do  well  in  thus  giving  a  public  expression  of  oar  af- 
fect ion  and  honor  for  Garfield ;  but  honor,  true  and  enduring,  can  come  only  from  ooi 
inner  selves.  Let  us  emulate  the  tireless  vigil  he  kept  at  the  shrine  of  knowledge, 
which  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  confidence  or  the  nation ;  let  us  imitate  tiie 
purity  and  nobility  of  heart  which  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  world ;  and  let  us  copy 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  character  which  made  him  a  king  among  men.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  we  confer  true  honor  upon  his  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  upon  oar 
Alma  Maier  forever! 

At  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  college,  Gol.  A.  F.  Bockwell 
then  read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Garfield: 

MRS.   GARFIELD'6  LETTER. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  5, 1883. 

Gentlemen  :  With  my  regrets,  prav  accept  my  thanks  for  your  invitation  to  me  to 
be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  General  Garfield's  bust. 

I  recognize  most  gratetuUy  the  honor  shown  to  his  memory  in  this  gift  from  the 
deaf-mutes  to  the  institution  at  Kendall  Green,  and  I  desire  to  be  remembered  as  with 
continued  interest  in  the  college  and  in  friendship  with  its  patrons. 
With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

LUCRETIA  R.  GARFIELD. 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  Kendall  Green, 

The  bust  of  Garfield  was  then  unveiled  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Daniel  C. 
French,  of  Concord,  Mass.  Its  place  in  the  hall  is  at  the  right  of  the 
platform,  and  it  is  supported  on  a  handsomely  carved  mahogany 
bracket  pedestal,  made  from  designs  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Hill,  lately  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  inscription  is  ejQgraved  upon  a  bronze  plate  which  fills 
a  panel  in  the  bracket  just  below  the  bust : 


JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD, 

Advocate  in  Congrem  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Deaf. 

1865-1880. 

Ex-OjfMo  Patron  of  this  InstitutioUy  1681. 

This  Memorial  is  a  Tribute  of  Gratitude 

from  the  Alumni  and  Friends   of 

Institutions  for  the  Deaf  in 

America. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Garfield  memorial  exercises,  the  president 
of  the  college  announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors  had  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  Edward  Allen  Hodgson,  of  New 
York,  and  the  same  degree  in  course  on  Robert  Patterson,  of  Ohio. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class,  Messrs.  Smith,  Reed,  Fox,  aud 
Griffin,  were  then  presented  by  the  president  of  the  college  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  as  candidates  tot  t\ve>^^^T^^  oiLX^^^Vi^W  of  arts. 
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The  exercises  of  the  day  were  clqsed  with  the  benediction  by  Rev. 
Jolin  H/ Elliott,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Ascension  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  in  June,  degrees  were  conferred 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  presentatipn  day. 

RECEIPTS  AND   BXPENDITUEES. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  now  under  review  will 
a])pear  from  the  following  detailed  statements : 

I. — Support  of  the  Institution. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  acconnt $1|108  28 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States .• 55,000  00 

Received  from  sale  of  live-stock 234  45 

Received  from  sale  of  wheat 177  50 

Received  from  manual-labor  fund 313  20 

Received  from  board  and  tuition .3|921  2:^ 

Received  from  old  material  sold 19  15 

Received  for  work  done  in  shop 178  46 

Received  for  damage  to  grounds 2  75 

Received  from  sale  of  old  wagon 40  00 

Recei  ve<l  from  sale  of  grease 35  57 

Received  from  sale  of  old  carpets 54  90 

Received  from  sale  of  old  metal 26  17 

Received  from  sale  of  old  lumber 50  00 

Found  in  the  laundry 6  00 


\ 


DISBURSEMENTS.  61,167  66 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages  out  of  appropriations  by  Congress |21, 990  85 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  Institution.  6, 115  20 

Expended  for  groceries 2,588  47 

Expended  for  meats i 4,568  96 

Expended  for  potatoes 517  50 

Expended  for  household  and  hicidental  expenses,  marketing,  dec 2, 410  19 

Expended  for  butter  and  eggs 2,312  24 

Expended  for  repairs 3,226  12 

Expended  for  permanent  improvements 4, 284  53 

Expended  for  furniture 825  88 

Expended  for  books  and  stationery 561  41 

Expended  for  farm  tools,  seeds,  d^c 204  87 

Expended  for  lumber 697  34 

Expended  for  printing 257  25 

Expended  for  loe 220  42 

Expended  for  medicines  and  chemicals 272  24 

Expended  for  carriage  and  for  repairs 458  00 

Expended  for  hardware 430  28 

Expended  for  fuel 2,336  10 

Expended  for  blaoksmithing 101  50 

Expended  for  harness  and  repairs 86  35 

Expended  for  rent  of  telephones 135  00 

Expended  for  flour  and  feed • 713  45 

Expended  for  dry  goods,  shoes,  clothing,  &.c 361  97 

Expended  for  gas 996  66 

Expended  for  paints,  oils,  &c 313  8^ 

Expended  for  flowers  and  plants 126  5u 

Expended  for  milk 665  69 

Expended  for  entertainment  of  pupils 35  GO 

Expended  for  medical  and  surgical  attendance .*  493  00 

Expended  for  illustrative  apparatus 100  05 

Expended  for   board  and  care  of  pupil  at  institution  for  feeble-minded 

children '. 300  00 

Expended  for  bread 1, 135  29 

Expended  for  the  Board  of  Directors 229  70 

Expended  for  concrete  roadway 84  56 

Balance «. ^i\V  ^Wk 
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11.— Buildings  akd  Grounds. 

becripts. 

Received  from  Treasary  of  the  United  States $5,500  00 

DI8BURSBMBNT8. 

Expended  for  excavating  for  bam |345  00 

Expended  for  material  and  brickwork 316  04 

Expended  for  plumbing 98  46 

Expended  for  wages 1,308  06 

fxpended  for  lumber 1,637  36 

xpended  for  slating 400  00 

Expended  for  painting 70  00 

Expended  for  carpenter's  work 886  50 

Expended  for  grading 96  48 

Expended  for  concrete  roadways 284  40 

Expended  for  lightning-rods 56  50 

5,500  00 
ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  TEAR. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1885,  have  already  been  submitted : 

For  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses and  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  for  general  repairs, 
and  improvements,  $55,000. 

For  the  improvement  and  inclosure  of  the  grounds  and  repairs  of 
buildings,  $5,000. 

The  first  estimate  is  the  same  in  amount  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  and  also  for  last  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  our  pupils  will  be  larger  next  year 
than  it  now  is,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  with  economy,  the  expenses  of  the 
institution  may  be  kept  within  the  amount  asked  for. 

The  sum  estimated  for  the  improvement  and  inclosure  of  the  grounds 
and  repairs  of  buildings  will  be  very  much  needed. 

The  construction  of  Uie  intercepting  sewer  on  Boundary  street,  which 
has  been  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  during  the  past  three  years, 
will  be  carried  complet€J|^  by  our  front  during  the  next  two  months. 
The  condition  in  which  tne  street  and  fence  is  left  renders  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  the  institution  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  place  the  premises  in  even  a  decent  condition.  It 
Congress  would  appropriate  double  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  esti- 
mate, the  money  could  be  expended  without  the  slightest  risk  of  any 
imputation  of  extravagance  being  brought -against  the  management  of 
the  institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 
^  E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

President 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX. 

CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 

IX  THE  COLLEGE. 

From  Connecticut. — John  S.  Comstock. 

^om  Delaware. — Timothy  Hyde. 

From  Georgia. — Edward  Caswell  Dancan. 

From  Illinois. — George  M.  W.  L.  Booker,  James  Henry  Cloud,  John  Wesley  Hammack, 
Tboiuas  Lynch,  Michael  Gerald  McCarthy,  George  W.  Patton,  Michael  Sullivan. 

From  Indiana. — Albert  Berg,  Charles  V.  Dantzer,  Philip  Joseph  Hasenstab,  Charles 
Kerney,  Walter  M.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Field  Morrow. 

Irom  Iowa. — Albert  Francis  Adaras,  John  Elmer  Standacher. 

From  Maryland. — George  W.  Veditz. 

From  MattBachusetts, — Alva  Warren  Orcutt. 

From  Minnesota. — Olof  Hanson,  James  Lewis  Smith. 

From  MiMouri' — Harry  Gross,  HerbertLord  Johnson,  jr. 

From  Nebraska. — Charles  Wesley  Collins,  Elliott  Scott  Waring. 

From  New  Jersey. — Samuel  Gaston  Davidson. 

From  New  ForA:.— John  Henry  Dundon,  Thomas  Francis  Fox,  Charles  William  Hath- 
aw.iy,  Harvey  Tennice  Robertson. 

From  Ohio. — Edward  P.  Cleary,  Charles  Solomon  Deem,  Birt  Hughes. 

From  Pennsylvania. — Brewster  Randall  Allabaugh,  John  Archibald  Boland,  William 
Brookiiiire,  Henry  W.  Hagy,  Samuel  S.  Haas,  Edward  Clarence  Harah,  Edwin  War- 
ren L.  North. 

From  Tennessee. — Lewis  Arthur  Palmer. 

From  Virginia. — Robert  Bell,  jr.,  2d. 

From  Wisconsin. — Myron  J.  Clark,  Harry  Reed,  Warren  Robinson. 

From  the  District  of*  olumbia. — Charles  Clifford  Griffin. 

From  Ireland. — Robert  Stewart  Lyons. 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Females. 

Ida  R.  Chase * District  of  Columbia. 

Al vcrdia  Cornog Delawai-e. 

Jeant'tte  Dailey ,.  .District  of  Columbia. 

Mary  Dailey District  of  Columbia. 

CbriMtiaua  Deuson District  of  Columbia. 

Henrietta  Erbeck • District  of  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  Fagen Delaware. 

Katie  Fogarty District  of  Columbia. 

Maggie  Hydo  Delaware. 

Irene  li.  Marrin District  of  Columbia. 

Eliza  O'Callaghan District  of  Columbia. 

(iei-tnide  Schoiield District  of  Columbia. 

Roi^iiia  Scott District  of  Columbia. 

Mary  D.  K.  Senkind District  of  Columbia. 

Eliza  Thompson District  of  Columbia. 

Clara  V.  White District  of  Columbia. 

Anna  May  Wood Montana.  % 

Males, 

Anthony  Allen District  of  Columbia. 

Frank  Adams Indiana. 

E.  J.  Adams,  jr Maryland. 

William  M.  Argo Delaware. 

Walter  Argo Delaware. 

Robert  BeU,  jr.,  2d Virginia. 

Herbert  G.  Bellows Massachusetts. 

John  A.  Boland "P«Ti\yft^V?wi\8b. 
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John  H.  Boston District  of  Columbia, 

Henry  C.  Boucher Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Catlett District  of  Columbia. 

James  Comley Indiana. 

Raymond  J.  Cone Virginia. 

John  Francis  Craig District  of  Columbia 

Josiah  Cufley Fortress  Monroe. 

Robert  W.  Dailey District  of  Columbia. 

Thomas  Davis - District  of  Columbia. 

David  J.  Dowuing Delaware. 

MoiTis  T.  F.  11 Delaware. 

Bladen  Gibson Virginia. 

Reuben  S.  Hill District  of  Columbia. 

Timothy  Hydw Delaware.  9 

Jeremiah  P.  Hyde Delaware. 

.John  C.  Jump Delaware. 

Thomas  F.  Keelins Delaware. 

Charles  H.  Keyser District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  E.  D.  Krigbanm District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  M.  Lalidon ._, District  of  Columbia. 

Frank  A.  Leitner Maiylaiul. 

George  M.  Leitner Maryland. 

Joseph  Lyles District  of  Columbia. 

John  A.  Lynch Dehfware. 

Walter  M.  Marsh Indian<i. 

John  McEvilley Delaware. 

Edwin  W.  S.  North Pennsylvania. 

John  O'Rourke District  of  Columbia. 

Russel  S.  Painter Colorado. 

Thomas  H.  Peters Montana. 

Charles  W.  Purcell Virginia. 

Harvey  T.  Robertson New  York. 

George  T.  Sanders MuHsachusetti*. 

Frank  Stewart District  of  Columbia. 

James  Smith District  of  Columl»ia. 

Henry  R.  Spahr Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  Rich District  of  Colirmbia. 

George  V.  Warren District  of  Col  uuibia. 

Jonathan  6.  White Delaware 

Frank  G.  Wurdeuian District  of  Columbia. 


REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  tbe 
Thursday  before  the  last  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  24tn  of  December: 
the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  of  March  ;  the  tbinl 
beginning  the  1st  of  April,  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  vacatious  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from 
the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Thursday  before  the  last 
Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  and 
Decoration  Day. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  daring  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  abortv 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time,  nnless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  ami 
then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  frieutls 
must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  Tbe  charge  for  pay -pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expeuji^s 
in  the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clotbing 
and  books. 

^  VII.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  re- 
side in  the  District  of  Colambia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  providwi 
they  are  nnable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  conne, 
the  Board  of  Directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  as 
far  as  tlie  means  at  its  disposal  for  \.\i\ft  oVi^^c-t  vjVIV  OiUow. 
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VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing,. 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  retnming  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
sapplied  with  a  snfiBcient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marKed  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addrcsstul 
to  the  president. 

X.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  ou  Thursdays  only,  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  chapel  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock. 

XI.  Congress  has  made  provision  for  the  education,  at  public  expense,  of  the  indi- 
gent blind  and  the  indigent  ffeeble-minded  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
uf  Columbia. 

Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions  are  required  by  law  to 
liiuke  applicatiou  to  the  president  of  this  institution. 


I 


It 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  25, 18^3. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  relating  to 
the  schools  among  the  Indians — the  first  in  October  la«t,  as  inspector 
of  Indian  schools,  which  office  was  changed  by  an  act  of  Congress  at 
its  last  session  to  Indian  school  superintendent,  and  the  honor  of  the 
position  conferred  upon  me,  from  which  standpoint  I  submit  this  re- 
port : 

Since  my  report  as  inspector  of  Indian  schools  was  submitted  I  have 
visited  most  of  the  schools  of  the  Indian  Territory,  making  each  school 
the  subject  of  a  special  report,  recommending  such  changes  in  em- 
ployes and  management  as  the  good  of  the  service  seemed  to  demand. 
In  some  cases  too  many  employes  were  employed.  Upon  my  recom- 
mendations changes  were  made  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  over 
$3,000  per  annum,  while  in  some  cases  I  recommended  additional  em- 
ployes and  increase  of  salary  to  others.  In  one  instance  I  found  a 
boarding-school  in  charge  of  persons  wholly  inexperienced  in  manag- 
ing such  an  institution  and  without  any  intelligent  idea  of  how  it  should 
be  done,  the  agent  himself  not  having  given  the  inatier  much,  if  any, 
attention.  Exception  should,  however,  be  made  in  this  case  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  school  room  during  school  hours;  52  children  were  in  at- 
tendance and  well  managed  by  one  teacher.  The  changes  recommended 
have  been  made  and  the  general  management  of  this  institution  greatly 
improved.  On  some  of  these  visits  I  had  the  company  of  General  E. 
Whittlesey,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  whose 
knowledge  and  counsel  I  found  very  valuable.  At  each  of  the  schools 
we  were  enabled  to  make  suggestions  which  in  most  cases  were  received 
as  helps,  and  I  believe  the  schools  were  all  benefited  by  the  inspec- 
tions. I  found  two  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  the  school  work  ;  one 
with  a  real  heart  enjoyment  in  it,  whose  whole  aim  seemed  to  be  the 
elevation  and  good  of  the  children  placed  under  their  cari^ — a  mission- 
ary spirit  and  desire  to  see  good  results  following  their  labors.  With 
them  you  would  hear  of  the  great  possibilities  and  encouraging  fruits 
of  their  labors,  which,  though  arduous  and  continued,  were  more  pleas- 
ant than  irksome.  Around  them  the  children  would  gather  '•  even  as  the 
hen  gathereth  her  brood;"  an  affectionate  confidence  existed  between 
the  care  taker  and  the  children,  such  as  was  calcuhited  to  make  the  school 
home  more  pleasant  and  attractive  than  that  from  which  they  came. 

The  other  class  were  interested  much  more  in  the  flight  of  time  and 
quick  return  of  pay-day,  than  in  the  progress  of  the  children  under 
their  care.  From  tliem  you  would  hear  of  tlie  dullness  and  indifference 
to  learn ;  of  the  difficulties  of  keeping  the  children  in  school,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  the  policemen ;  and  not  much  could  be  hoped 
anyway,  from  the  dirty  little  creatures,  wl\o  wauAexe^  ^\^^^  \55\\\^ys^- 
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g  elves  as  soou  as  the  tap  of  the  closiDg  bell  was  heard,  aud  came  back 
again  only  when  they  had  to,  and  then  were  shy  and  afraid,  and  ap- 
proached those  having  care  of  them  very  carefully. 

It  is  CHsy  to  say  which  class  is  having  the  greatest  saccess.  CertaiDly 
the  one  who,  prompted  by  the  highest  type  of  culture,  stoops  down  to 
lift  up  the  lowly,  forgetful  of  the  selfish  remuneration  there  is  iu  it, 
will  accomplish  more  than  the  one  who  is  prompted  only  by  the  mou^ 
tary  consideration. 

The  matter  of  pay  of  teachers  and  other  employes  is  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it.  In  many  cases  it  is  too  small; 
so  small,  in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  best  t>alent  unless  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  prompts  the  acceptance  of  less  pay  than  can  be  obtaintnl 
in  civilization.  Persons  are  employed  at  less  or  no  more  salary  than  can 
be  obtained  in  the  States,  and  cut  themselves  off  from  society  aud  com 
forts  of  home  and  go  hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization,  occui)y  poor 
quarters,  with  scarcely  enough  furniture  to  make  them  comfortable,  in 
many  cases  compelled  to  live  upon  very  coarse  food.  I  think  all  these 
things  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  pay  of  the 
school  employes,  and  the  same  ability  should  have  better  pay  in  the 
Indian  service  than  iu  civilizatioji. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner, 1  assisted  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  salaries,  and,  while  the  re 
suit  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  I  think  we  did  arrive  at  a  nearer 
adjustment  of  equalizing  the  salaries  upon  the  present  scale  of  prices. 
We  were  governed  by  the  Government  contract  price  of  materials  and 
supplies  at  the  various  agencies,  giving  to  those  at  agencies  where  ^he 
cost  of  living  is  most  the  greatest  salaries. 

The  good  of  the  service  can  be  promoted  by  a  scale  of  salaries  gov 
emed  by  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  employes,  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion. When  a  teacher  or  other  employ^  by  experience',  and  efficiency 
shows  a  special  adaptation  to  the  work,  they  should  be  promoted  to  a 
better  salary  than  as  a  beginner.  The  best,  and  those  most  adapted  to 
the  work,  are  the  cheapest,  even  if  the  pay  has  to  be  more  than  for  others. 

The  Indian  service  teaching  is  advanced  more  by  good  common-seDse 
teaching  than  by  extraordinary  book  knowledge.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant officers  of  an  Indian  school  is  the  industrial  teacher.  One-half 
of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  industrial  lessons. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory  I  also  visited  the 
industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  IST.  Mex.  This  school  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Bryan,  who  is  employed  by  the  Home 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  whom  the  Government 
has  a  contract  for  conducting  the  school,  the  missionary  board  bein^ 
at  all  the  expense  of  the  conduct  of  the  school,  receiving  a  stipulated 
sum  per  capita  from  the  Government  therefor.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
school,  well  managed,  and  doing  a  good  work.  The  attendance  the 
past  year  amounted  to  114,  mostly  Pueblos,  but  having  a  few  Apaches, 
Navajoes,  and  27  Utes  from  the  Southern  Ute  Agency.  These  Ute chil- 
dren are  the  first  of  their  tribe  who  have  ever  gone  away  to  school,  and 
it  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the  civilization 
of  the  Utes.  The  agent  of  the  tribe  told  me  when  I  met  them  in 
Pueblo  that  it  was  tlie  result  of  frequent  letters  to  him  from  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  get  the  Utes  to  send  their  children 
to  school. 

The  citizens  of  Albuquerque  donated  a  tract  of  60  acres  of  land  to 

the  Government  for  school  purposes.    It  is  situated  about  2J  miles 

from  the  town.    To  me  \t  a\>\^^«iT^^  \q^  "a^Di^  ^•a.t^vn  fact  very  poor 
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laud,  but  was  said  to  be  as  good  as  the  land  generally  m  that  section  ; 
bnt  it  will  reqnire  several  years  to  overcome  the  strong  alkali  in  the 
soil  and  make  the  land  prodnctive.  Plans  and  specifications  for  new 
bniidings  have  been  made,  and  it  is  presumed  will  soon  be  under  con- 
tract and  the  buildings  completed  in  a  few  months.  A  school  for  the 
same  tribes  intended  to  be  accommodated  by  the  Albuquerque  school 
could  have  been  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  Fort  Union,  but 
it  could  not  be  obtained. 

Under  instructions,  I  visited  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining it  with  reference  to  its  use  for  an  Indian  school.  In  some  re- 
spects found  it  very  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  but  did  not  regard 
its  location  as  a  good  one  for  a  school,  from  the  fact  of  its  separation 
from  civilization  and  from  opportunities  to  place  the  children  among 
farmers  to  work  during  vacation,  or  such  other  time  as  might  be  thought 
best.  The  officer  in  command  was  very  courteous  and  kind,  but  in- 
formed me  that  the  post  was  required  for  military  purposes  and  would 
not  be  given  up  for  an  Indian  school. 

The  citizens  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  donated  280  acres  of  laud,  lyiug  near 
the  city,  to  the  Government  for  school  purposes.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  valuable  tract  of  land  ;  the  site  selected  for  the  buildings  is  within 
a  half  mile  of  the  city  limits  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  various 
churches.  The  children  can  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Sab- 
bath schools  and  churches,  and  thus  the  people  become  interested  in 
them,  and  the  school  become  identified  with  the  people  as  ''our  school." 
Buildings  are  now  in  process  of  erection  for  the  accommodation  of  300 
children ;  340  may  be  crowded  into  them.  The  contraj^t  requires  their 
completion  by  January  1,  1884.  1  hope  to  see  them  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  April  1,  1884. 

The  present  contract  for  these  buildings  is  for  $45,419 ;  some  addi- 
tional buildings  will  be  necessary,  including  that  for  steam-heating 
machinery,  connected  with  which  should  be  a  large  dining-room,  laun- 
dry, and  drying  room ;  two  or  four  cottage  buildings  for  employes'  resi- 
dences should  also  be  built;  also  buildings  for  shops,  a  special  estimate 
for  which  will  be  forwardetl. 

Provision  was  made  by  act  of  Congress  of  May  17,  1882,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  two  school  buildings,  one  to  be  located  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
south  of  Kansas  and  adjacent  to  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Osage  Reser- 
vations ;  the  other  on  the  old  Pawnee  Reservation,  Nebraska,  or  on  the 
new  reservation  in  Dakota.  With  that  in  the  Indian  Territory  provis- 
ion was  made  for  one  section  of  land.  In  making  the  special  location 
for  the  building  on  account  of  water  privileges,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
select  1,200  acres  ofland  instead  of  040.  It  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  have  its  ownership  transferred  to  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  necessary,  to  accomplish  this,  to  have  some  action  of  the  council 
of  that  nation,  delegating  to  their  delegates  the  authority  to  negotiate 
and  transfer;  if  so,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  attention 
of  Governor  Bushyhead  be  called  to  it.  The  building  on  said  land  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  1st  of  November  next. 

•  The  act  of  Congress  provided  for  a  building  for  150  Indian  youths,  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  $15,000,  or  $100  per  capita. 

The  State  institutions  of  Kansas,  as  well  as  other  States  where  ma- 
teiial  is  cheaper  and  labor  both  cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain,  cost  from 
$400  to  $800,  and  even  $1,200,  per  capita.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a 
very  difficult  task  was  required  in  this  case,  bat  we  succeeded  in  coa, 
tracting  for  a  very  nice  stone  building,  with  scIiooVyootu,  ^o^vrnVort^ .» ^vt 
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ing-room,  and  kitclieu  privilegen  sufficient  for  150  children,  for  the  sum 
named  in  the  bill,  but  an  aildition  for  laundry,  drying-room,  bath-house, 
and  accommodations  for  employes  are  absoluteli*  necessary  and  should 
be  added.  Stabling,  corrals,  and  fences  are  also  necessary.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  this  an  agricultural  and  stock  industrial  school,  where 
the  children  may  learn  not  only  farming,  but  butter  and  cheese  making; 
hence  it  is  again  urged  that  the  whole  amount  of  land  selected,  to  wit, 
1,200  acres,  be  provided  for.  A  special  estimate  for  the  necessary  addi- 
tions is  included  in  the  regular  estimate. 

The  old  building  on  the  Pawnee  Reservation  is  being  repaired  and 
additions  made  to  it  for  the  accommodation  of  150  Indian  children.  The 
work  embraced  in  the  present  contract  amounts  to  $16,300,  besides 
the  other  additions  and  outside  buildings  that  are  necessary,  includiug 
the  laundry,  drying  room,  and  bath-rooms.  Estimate  will  also  be  for- 
w^arded  in  this  case.  The  contractor  expects  to  complete  his  present 
contract  by  February  next. 

The  large  number  of  buildings  being  put  up  in  the  West  this  year 
has  made  it  very  difficult  to  get  contractors  to  take  hold  of  these  jobs; 
and  it  has  not  been  done  in  some  instances,  until  several  times  adver- 
tised and  after  gre;«t  personal  eilbrt.  These  circumstances  have  made 
the  contractors  more  independent,  and  possibly  their  bids  a  little  higher 
than  they  would  have  been  if  work  at  home  had  been  scarce. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  alreaily  named,  I  have  supervised  plans 
and  sfiecifications  for  buildings  at  RosebucUand  Devil's  Lake  Agencies, 
Dakota ;  Washakie,  in  Wyoming ;  Wichita  and  Caddo,  Sac  and  Fox, 
and  Absentee  Shawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory;  and  additions  and  re- 
pairs to  various  other  school  buildings  at  several  of  the  agencies. 

Upon  entering  upon  my  duties  in  connection  with  the  schools  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  kindly  transferred  to  uiy 
assistance  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  Bureau,  Mr.  S.  M.  Yeatman,  by  whose 
very  efficient  assistance  in  preparing  blanks  for  office  use  and  gather- 
ing information  from  the  agencies  I  am  enabled  to  present  a  table  show- 
ing the  exact  attendance  and  cost  per  capita  of  all  the  Indian  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Government,  from  w^hich  it  appears  the  aver- 
age attendance  is  20  per  cent,  more  the  pant  year  than  the  previous  one, 
and  the  average  cost  much  below  what  it  has  usually  been  estimated 
at.  I  say  estimated,  because  this  is  the  first  year  the  amount  has  l)een 
arrived  at  by  actual  figures. 

The  table  shows  how  much  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  and 
how  much  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  Indian  children  themselves 
and  of  other  agency  labor.  The  cost  of  one  year  cannot  be  regarded  a« 
an  exact  criterion  for  other  years,  because  the  cost  of  supplies  varies 
fi*om  year  to  j'ear. 

The  table  shows  the  monthly  cost  of  each  school.  The  average  cost 
of  all  is  $11.50  per  month  ;  the  employes  are  engaged  by  the  year;  many 
of  the  schools  continue  during  the  year;  hence  I  take  the  amount  of 
$138  per  capita  as  the  cost  for  the  past  year.  This  amount  is  based 
on  very  low  salaries,  which  should  be  increased  a  little,  and  the  estimate 
should  be  made  at  $150  per  capita  for  the  boarding-schools. 

The  day  schools  cost  for  the  past  year,  including  employ6s,  books,  and 
fuel,  at  the  rate  of  $670.25  each  per  annum.  In  some  of  these  schools 
two  teachers  are  required.  It  isrespectfuUy  suggested  that  the  estimate 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $700  per  annum 
for  each  school. 

The  capacity  of  the  boarding-schools  for  the  past  year  was  4,400  and 
tlie  (Jay-schools  4,000,  uvakVwg  a  VotA\ot%A^<^.    Tl\\s  includes  only  the 
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schools  at  the  agencies  and  the  one  at  Albuquerque,  X.  Mex.;  adding  to 
it  the  capacity  of  Carlisle,  Forest  (irove,  and  Hampton,  625,  and  the  three 
new  baildiugs  soon  to  be  finished,  with  capacity  for  640  more,  and  the 
new  buildings,  and  additions  to  old  ones  at  agencies,  making  an  increase 
in  capacity  of  1,130  additional  pupils,  and  10  new  day  schools  already 
provided  for  to  accommodate  500,  and  a  semi-industrial  and  boarding- 
school  for  50  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  and  we  have  a 
total  capacity  already  provided  for,  of  over  11,000  pupils. 

The  semi-boarding  and  industrial  school  referred  to  was  recommended 
in  my  report  of  October  last,  and  is  repeated  here  with  renewed  recom- 
mendations for  its  adoption  at  some  of  the  agencies  where  best  adapted. 
It  should  consist  of  a  four-room  building,  providing  for  home  comforts 
for  a  man  and  wife  and  a  teacher;  also  a  school-room  accommodating 
50  children.  A  midday  meal  should  be  provided  for  the  school  by  reg- 
ular details  of  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  who  should  also 
visit  the  homes  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  neighborhood  and  instruct 
the  women  in  household  duties.  The  man  should  have  charge  of  the 
outside  work,  including  farming  and  the  care  of  stock,  in  which  he 
should  instruct  the  boys  of  the  school ;  should  also  give  instruction  to 
the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  same  branches  ;  the  teacher  ta 
have  charge  of  the  children  during  school  houi^s. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  building,  utilizing  such  Indian  help 
as  can  be  dene  to  advantage,  will  not  average  over  $2,000,  and  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  school,  including  the  i)ay  of  three  persons  and  nec- 
essary provision  for  a  midday  meal,  will  not  exceed  $3,500.  Of  (MHirse 
this  provision  at  agencies  where  rations  are  issued  can  be  taken  from 
the  regular  supplies  without  much  additional  cost.  This  plan  it  is  be- 
lieved will  take  the  place  of  additional  boarding-schools  at  agencies 
where  the  present  facilities  are  much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  scrhool 
population.  Twenty  new  buildings  of  this  character  are  recommended 
for  construction,  to  be  divided  among  the  Sioux,  Navajo,  Kiowa  and 
Comanche,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Mexican  Kickapoo,  Ute,  and  Crow 
Indians.  ^ 

Additional  day-schools  are  also  required  at  several  of  the  agencies. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  I  present  a  table  showing  our  treaty  obli- 
gations to  several  of  the  tribes  named  above,  and  others  not  included 
in  the  above  list,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  what  our  failures  have  beeiu 
Due  consideration  is  also  given  to  what  has  been  clone  for  each  tribe 
named.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  table  that  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  required  to  fulfill  these  treaty  obligations  up  to  and 
including  the  present  fiscal  year  would  have  been  $3,759,400. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  this  connection  in  my  re- 
port of  October  last :  that  it  is  probable  if  these  treaties  had  been  ob- 
served in  good  faith  by  both  Government  and  Indians  the  tribes  imme- 
diately interested  would  have  been  self-supporting,  and  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  classed  with  the  civilized  tribes.  But  ciicumstancea 
have  changed,  and  the  provisions  then  made  to  build  a  school-house  and 
furnish  a  teacher  for  each  30  children  may  not  now  be  the  best  plan  to 
reach  the  end  desired,  but  much  can  be  done  by  an  appropriation  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  to  them  school  privileges  for  those  of  school  age. 

The  agency  schools  are  not  less  important  to  the  civilization  of  the^ 
tribes  than  the  more  important  schools  located  away  from  the  agencies. 
While  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work  being  done  at  Car- 
lisle, Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove,  if  either  had  to  be  abandoned  I 
would  expect  the  civilization  of  the  tribes  sooner  from  the  influence  of 
well-conducted  agency  schools  than  from  those remo\^A^TOTxv\\v^^%'ew^^ 
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The  influence  of  the  agency  schools  is  felt  by  all  the  Indians  of  the 
agency,  and  exerts  a  good  influence  over  the  old  as  well  as  the  young, 
but  neither  should  be  abandoned,  but  both  increased  in  number  and 
capacity.  An  additional  industrial  school  should  be  built  for  theSioni 
at  some  point  adjacent  to  their  territory,  in  Iowa  or  Dakota,  where  they 
may  be  brought  more  in  contact  with  civilizing  influences. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  are  estimated  for  to  purchase  a  farm  for  the 
industrial  training  of  the  children  at  Carlisle;  this  should  be  done,  as 
it  is  very  much  needed,  and  will  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  that 
important  institution. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  are  also  asked  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  for  the  Indian  school  at  that  pla<5e.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter,  as  that  school  has  proven  to  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful institution,  willingly  and  liberally  patronized  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  Government  does  not  own  either  land  or  build- 
ings, and  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  abandon  their  pres- 
ent location,  or  be  taxed  an  exorbitant  rent.  The  school  is  iucreasiug 
in  importance  all  the  time.  The  superintendent  informs  me  that  he 
could  now  have  300  children  in  the  school  if  he  had  the  room  for  them; 
that  is  the  only  institution  of  that  kind  for  30,000  Pacific  coast  Indiaus, 
who  do  not  cost  the  Government  but  a  very  small  amount  compared  to 
those  this  side  of  the  mountains.  I  sincerely  hope  this  appropriation 
may  be  made. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  finding  industrial  schools,  such  as 
are  contemplated  in  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for 
placing  children  in  the  different  States,  but  applications  have  been 
made  and  approved  for  nearly  four  hundred  children,  and  an  increasing 
interest  manifested  from  various  States ;  so  it  is  believed  the  number 
may  be  very  materially  increased  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

As  a  whole  the  educational  work  of  the  past  year  among  the  Indians 
has  been  very  encouraging,  both  in  an  increase  in  numbers  attending 
and  an  increase  of  the  interest  of  the  adults  for  their  children.  Their 
attachment  for  their  children  is  as  strong  as  that  of  white  people,  and 
the  pain  of  parting  with  them  to  go  away  is  as  severe,  and  yet  they  are 
yielding  to  it  more  willingly,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  be^t  interest  of 
the  children.  The  knowledge  of  education  with  them  begins  to  mean 
something,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
it  would  be  a  stimulating  inducement  to  them  if  some  wise  provision 
were  incorporated  in  the  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  sisterhood  of 
States  of  Dakota  and  New  Mexico  for  Indian  citizenship,  based  upon 
knowledge  of  civilized  ways  or  qualifications. 

The  cost  of  conducting  Indian  educational  institutions  is  very  much 
below  that  of  white  Schools.  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
many  of  the  leading  boarding-schools  among  the  white  people,  anddo  not 
learn  of  any  costing  less  than  $200  per  capita,  and  that  not  including 
books,  clothing,  or  transportation — only  board,  washing,  ironing,  and 
mending,  and  teaching — while  Indian  schools  are  conducted  for  a  less 
amount  per  capita,  including  everything. 

Civilization  is  so  rapidly  closing  around  the  Indian  that  he  must  soon 
become  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  must  receive  the  white  man's  civili- 
zation and  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  The  i)eople  of 
the  West,  where  his  home  must  continue  to  be,  are  especially  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  the  thinking,  intelligent  portion  are  anxious  to  see 
him  properly  prepared  for  it,  and  the  thinking  class  is  becoming  the 
largest.  An  eminent  gentleman  in  a  recent  paper  says  that  25  percent 
of  the  circulationof  the'NoTt\iXmme»^\i'5^x\<K^*\^^^%t>o^  the  Mississippi, 
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and  even  a  larger  portion  of  some  of  the  other  important  magazines.  But 
argument  is  unnecessary  to  show  the  importance  of  liberal  appropriations 
or  instances  to  prove  the  possibilities  of  Indian  education.  So  many 
demonstrations  have  come  before  the  country  of  the  good  results  of 
well-directed  eflforts  in  that  line  that  the  great  mass  of  people  will  up- 
hold with  their  approbation  the  action  of  Congress  in  liberal  provision 
for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  the  ignorant^  not  excepting  the 
Indians. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  some  educa- 
tional provision  for  the  Semiuoles  of  Florida;  also  for  the  Moquis. 
Both  tribes  are  without  an  existence  so  far  as  the  records  go,  aad  yet 
<lo  actually  exist,  and  unless  by  special  provision  of  the  GoveruiiU'ut 
will  continue  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectful lyi»  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  HAWORTH. 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schooh, 

Hon.  n.  M.  Teller, 

8ecretat*y  of  the  Interior ^  Washington^  D.  C, 


Exhibit  A. — Statement  ahotoing  amounts  which  ahonld  have  been  appropriated  to  futfiU pro- 
visions of  Articte  7  of  treaty  of  October  '-^1,  1H67,  with  Apachfy  Kiowa^  and  Comanche 
Indians. 


Fiscal  year. 


bO 


|8 


1869 960 

1870 1  960 

1871 f  1,080 

1872 '  7-20 

1873 1  1,020 

1874 1  1,020 

1875 ;  650 

1876 1  610 

1877 1  610 

1878 1  600 

1879 t  615 

1880 '  600 

18J-1 ;  600 

1882 !  600 

1883 1  600 

1884 i  600 


1^ 


24 

45 

50 

39 

60 

72 

67 

75 

75 

100 

160 

160 

120 

120 


a 
a 

a 


960 
960 
1,056 
675 
970 
981 
590 
538 
543 
525 
540 
500 
440 
440 
460 
460 


I 

vd 
•  g 

J 


5 

s 

.d 
o 

o 
u 

s 


•s 


•it 


so  o  o 

2 


S'ea 


a  o  *» 

^  «<  «s  S 

< 


32  !          32  i    $32,000  !    $22,400 
32 1      22,400 


35 
23 
32 
33 
20 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
15 
15 
15 
15 


3,000 


24,500 
16,100 
22,400 
23.100 
14.000 
12,600 
12,600 
12,600 
12,600 
11,900 
10,500 
10,  500 
10,500 
10, 500 


A 

n 


o  a 

§1 

3 

o 
H 


$54,400 
22,400 
27.500 
16.  100 
22,400 
23.100 
14,  000 
12.  GOO 
12,600 
12,600 
12,600 
11.900 
10.500 
10.500 

10,  son 

10,500 


35,000 


249,200  I   284,200 
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Exhibit  B. — Statement  showing  amounts  which  should  hareheen  appropriated  to  fuTfiU  pro- 
visions of  Article  7  of  treaty  of  July  '^  18G8,  with  the  Bannock  Indiana. 


Fiscal  year. 


a 
« 

-1 

k  • 
6 

9 


2 

p. 

a 

I  • 
2^ 

.a 

a 

0 
>!5 


c 
s 

a 

a 

0 


1 


I 


u 


B 


•SI 

c  o 


£5 


a 

0 


9  ^ 


is 

2* 

*  c 
o  r 


S  »  s  ^ 


'  P. 


1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


90  90 

90  90 

160  160 

160  10  150 

140  5  135 

140  15  125 

130  130 

150  150 

130  10  120 

130  15  115 

153  15  138 

100  15  85 

100  110  80 

100  20  80 


3 
3 
.'■> 

» 

5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 


I  3         $3,000 
2  2,000 


$2,100 
2.100 
3.500 
3,500 
3.500 
2,800 
2.800 
3,500 
2.800 
2,800 
3,500 
2,100 
2,100 
2.100 


$5,100 
2,100 
5.506 
3.  ."iOO 

:?.::«) 

2.JM) 
2,800 
3.j«0 

2.fw> 

iioa 
•J,  lou 

2,100^ 


5.  000         39,  200 


44.  •-H'O 


Exhibit  C. — Statement  showing  amounts  which  should  have  been  appropriated  tofuljillpi-o- 
visions  of  Article  7  of  treaty  of  Octoher  28,  1^07,  with  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  'h.diaH9. 


Fiscal  year. 


1^ 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


%« 

, 

, 

, 

4i 

c    * 

t-— => 

o 

g 

a 

3 

2 

Ji 

"^"Z 

S%n 

ber  of  children 
school  age. 

ber  of  children  p 
vided  for. 

ber  of  children 
provided  for. 

i 

O  3 

5 

h 

si  1 

of  schools  to 
ted,  at  $1,000  eft 

5  *  * 

^  Z  U   i^ 
S  «  —  f 

• 

a 

0 

a 

0 

B 

a 

B 

0          1 

«  s «« t: 

}Z5           ! 

y^ 

590 

1^            t 

20 

'A 
20 

2* 

$20,000 

< 
$14, 000 

590 

$;j4, 000 

590 

590 

20 

•••••••••- 

14,0<H) 

14.  too 

590 

25 

565 

19 



13,  300 

i:{,3tH) 

610  1 

35 

575 

19 

13,300 

13  300 

670  ! 

63 

007 

20  1 

14,  000 

14.000 
15.700 

-  675 

45 

630 

21  ; 

1 

1,000 

14.700 

670 

53 
112 

617 

548 

21 

18 

1 

14,700 
12,600 

14  700 

660 

"  '"     ! 

1J.600 

700 

113 

587 

20 

14.000 

i4,o»;o 

720  , 

145 

575 

19  ' 

I 

13  300 

13,300 

1,027  j 

229 

798 

27  ; 

6 

6,6o6 

18,900 

24.900 

1,023  : 

308 

715 

24  ; 

1 

16.800 

16.><00 

1,100 

250 

850 

28 

1 

i.ooo 

19.600 

io.eoo 

1.140  ; 

270 

870 

29 

1 

1,000 

20.300 

21.. TOO 

1.130 

270 

860 

29  i 

. .  .i 

20. 300 

20.  3U0 

1  130  i 

270 

860 

•29 

( 

20.  300 

•iO.  20O 

29, 000   254, 100    283,  lUO- 
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lOxillBtT  D. — StaleMSnt  tMowiitg  amwnlt  wkiak  ikoutd  kaee  bet*  appropriaUdio  ftlfill  pro- 
eitiowi  of  Article  7  o/  froo^  iff  Mag  7,  laoS,  ioilJi  the  Crow  Indiat. 


1 II 

^i 

i't 

i  s» 

s' 

'  s 

s 

«u 

?i  i  !l 


S 

^1 

91 

J| 

11 

= 

^1 

IB 

10 

SSi 

1 

i.wo 

37.0OD      X».t(KI  I      tItW 


Ijl 


3.7W  I 
2,9*0  I 


s 

I 

5^ 

Ill 

i 

1 

3 

3g 

li 

^1 

ll 

II 

Ni 

1 

j 

p 

?? 

ills 

a 

7fi 

^ 

7S 

fKLSOD 

*127 

88 

99 

ro, 
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Exhibit  F.— Statement  $kowing  amonnte  which  should  havi  been  appropriated  to  fulJtUprO' 
vinons'of  Article  4  of  treaty  of  May  10,  1868,  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapoh» 
Indiane. 


Fiscal  year. 


1870. 

1871. 

1»<72. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

188^. 

1883 

1884. 


460 
460 
460 
540 
610 
530 
440 
470 
420 
880 
400 
400 
865 
365 
365 


I 


s 


feS 


^* 


80 
40 


10 
10 


460 
460 
460 
540 
510 
530 
440 
470 
4-^0 
300 
360 
400 
865 
355 
355 


t 

c 

1 

a 

a 


s 
s 

6 

0 
Pi 


15 
15 
15 
18 
17 
18 
15 
10 
14 
10 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 


16 


$15,000 


3,0€0 


18,000 


$10,500 

10,500 

lU,  500 

12,600 

11,900 

12,600 

10,500 

11,200 

9,800 

7,000 

8,400 

9,100 

t<,400 

8,400 

8,400 


« 

si 


|25.S4M> 

10,506 

10.500 

15,  ft* 

11.  MO 

1:^600 

10,»)0 

11. 2W 

9,800 

7,000 

8,400 

9.  100 

8,400 

8,400 

8,400 


149,800  I       167.800 


Exhibit  G. — Statement  ahotving  amounts  which  should  have  been  appropriated  to  fulfill  pro- 
visions of  Article  7  of  treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  with  the  JShoshone  Indians, 


Fiscal  year. 

• 

Knmher  of  children  of 
school  age. 

19'nDaber  of  children  pro- 
vided for. 

440 
440 
430 
400 

52 

6 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


400 
400 
400 
480 
480 
420 
420 
865 
386 
885 


85 
65 
65 
60 
25 
50 
60 


p 
P 

I 

^* 


2 


440 
440 
378 
894 
400 
400 
400 
445 
425 
355 
360 
340 
835 
335 


c 
1 

n 

u 
9 

US 


i 


15 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
13 
15 
14 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 


15 


Sa 

It 

I- 
»1 


$15,000 


15,000 


<M  c  c« 

CB   «  V 

f  Si's  1* 


$10,500 
10,500 
9,100 
9,100 
9,100 
9,100 
9,100 
10,500 
9.800 
8,400 
8,400 
7,700 
7,700 
7,700 


9 


o 
H 


$25,500 

10.500 

9,100 

9.100 

9,100 

9,100 

9,100 

10,500 

9.800 

8.400 

a400 

7,700 

7.700 

7,700 

126,700        141, 7W 


i 
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Exhibit  H. — Stafemeuf  ehowiuff  amounts  tphioh  tihould  have  been  appropriated  to  fulfill  the 
prorieions  of  Article  7  of  trtaty  of  April  29,  18(>8,  mth  the  Sioux  Tndiane, 


Flaoalyear. 


1871 
1872 
187:* 
1M74 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1H80 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


9 

I 

9 


o 

h 

r 

s 

s 


4,915 
4,905 
5,300 
5, 800 
6,  575 
2.970 
3,  885 
3,806 
3, 931 
3,878 
4,038 
4,607 
5,260 
5,260 


118 

160 

319 

425 

662 

HMl 

891 

80* 

1,046 

1,0F2 

1,082 

1,290 

1,290 


a 
c 

s 

or 

h  c 

S 


t    .» 


4,915 
4.787 
5.140 
5,481 
6,150 
2,  308 
3,004 
3.005 
3,128 
2,  832 
2,956 
8.525 
3,970 
3,970 


g 


J 

3 


^  !  f1  !  I 

T*  OS       1      tS 


II 


o  s 

e 

9 

?!5 


164 

160 

171 

183 

205 

77 

100 

100 

104 

94 

99 

117 

132 

132 


.SI*- 
•  c8 


s 


'A 


164 

$164,000 

7 

12 
22 

7,000 
12,000 
22,000 

•  •  ••- 

111'  I 

*£|     I 


$114,800 

112.000 

119,  700 

128. 100 

143.  500 

53.900 

70,000 

70,000 

72,  800 

65.800 

69,300 

81,900 

92, 400 

92, 400 


a 

c: 

.a 

SI 

ce  0. 

3 

o 


$278.  KOO 

111'.  0(H> 

J. '0,700 

140, 100 

lO.I.  500 

5:^,900 

70.  000 

70.000 

72,  ^00 

65.  800 

69.:U)0 

bl,900 

92,400 

02, 400 


205,000   1,286,600     1,491.600 


Exhibit  I. — Statement  showing  amounts  which  should  hare  been  appropriated  to  fulfill  the 
provisions  of  Article  S  of  treaty  of  March  2,  ISOd,  with  the  Ute  Indians. 


Fiscal  year. 


2 

•5  © 

.a  OB 

J* 

B 

9 

'A 


t 


a 
2 

ic 


o 

B 

a 

A 


> 


9 
9 

2'2 

T  ® 

s  > 
u  ? 

9 

9 


C 
C 

C  3 


9 


« 

^* 
o 
©, 
.c' 

§^ 

o 

u 
9 

s 

9 

"A 


si 

"oS 


Q 


u  •  c8 


J  ®  o 


t-  a  S 

£■2  9  A 


.a 
5  P« 


1^0 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
U8l 
1882 
1883 
1884 


030 
930 
1,160 
960 
870 
710 
710 
700 
505 
600 
610 
590 
720 
748 
748 


40 
47 
40 
31 
86 
51 
6 
48 
56 


50 
30 
40 
40 


930 
890 
1,113 
920 
839 
624 
659 
694 
457 
544 
610 
540 
690 
708 
708 


31 
30 
37 
31 
28 
21 
22 
23 
15 
18 
20 
18 
23 
24 
24 


31 

$31,1000 

6 

6,000 

( .--- 

1 

1 
1 

1 



1 

1 

|..... ............ 



1 

37,000 

$21,700 
21, 000 
25,900 
21.  700 
19.600 
14,700 
15,400 
16, 100 
10,  500 
12,600 
14,000 
12.600 
16,100 
16,800 
16,800 


$:i2, 700 
21,  000 

:n,900 

21. 700 
10,600 
14,700 
15,400 
10,  100 
10..'>00 
12,  600 
14,000 
12.600 
16, 100 
16.800 
10,800 


255,500    292,500 


RECAPITULATION. 


Amount  neceMary  to  fulfill  treaty  proviaions  with— 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  ludiana  (Exhibit  A) $2K4.200 

Bannock  Indiana  (Exhibit  B)                 44.200 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indiana  (Exhibit  C) 28:{,  100 

Crow  Indiana  (Exhibit  D) 262,200 

Navajo  Indian*  (Exhibit  E)  792,100 

No^hern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indiana  (Exhibit  F) 167,800 

Shoshone  IndfanH  (Exhibit  G) 141.700 

Slonx  Indians  (Exhibit  H) 1,491.600 

Ute  Indiana  (Exhibit  I) 292,500 

Total 7vTO>^ 
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Financial  Biatiatica  of  Indian  boarding  9ekook 


I 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 

83 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 


66 

57 
58 
59 
60 


"Stoat  of  %gtntj. 


Blftokfeet. 


Cheyenne  Sl  Arapaho. 

.do 

Cheyenne  River 

Colorado  Kiver 

Crow 

Crow  Creek 

Fort  Hall 

Grand  Ronde 

Great  Nemaha 

Green  Bay 

Kiowa.   Comanche, 
and  Wichita. 

do ... 

Klamath •. 

. ...    do 

Lower  Bmld 

Neah  Bay 

Nevada 

Nea  PercA 

do 

Nisqually 

do 

Oaaire  and  Kaw 

do 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Pima  and  Marioopa. . . 

Ponca 

Pottawatomie 

do 

Qaapaw 

do 


Qninaielt 

Ronnd  Valley 

Sac  and  Fox 

San  tee 

SilJtJB 

Shoshone 

SiMeton 

do 

S'Kokomish 

Standi^fT  Rock 

Uintah  Valley 

Umatilla , 

Warm  Springn 

White  Earth 

do 

do 

Winnebago  &,  Omaha. 

do 

Yakama 

Yankton 

DevirsLake 


Name  of  State 
or  Territory. 


Montana. 


Indian 

...do 

Dakota.  .. 
Arizona  .. 
Montana  . 
Dakota. . . . 

Idaho 

Oregon 
Nebraska. 
Wifloonain 
Indian 


..do 

Oregon  .  ... 

. . .  .do 

Dakota 

Washington. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

...do 


Washington 
....do 

Indian 

....do 

...do 

..  do 

Arizona. 

Indian 

Kansas 

..  do 

Indian 

....do 


Washington 
California... 

Indian 

— do 

Nebraska .  . 
Oregon. 


Wyoming  ... 

Dakota 

...do  

Washington . 

Dakota 

Utah 

Oregon 

..  di> 

Minnesota . . . 

..  do 

...do 

Nebraska  ... 

..  do   

Washington . 

Dakota 

...do 


Name  of  tahooL 


do 


do 


Port  Peck 

Sisseton 

Navajo 

Standing  Rook 

Cheyenne  ic  Arapaho. 


Montana 

Dakota 

New  Mexico. 

Dakota 

Indian 


Blackfeet  boarding 

Arapaho  manual-labor  and  boarding 

Cheyenne  manual-labor  and  boarding 

Boys'  boarding  and  indostrial 

Colorado  River  boarding 

Ind  ustri al  boardin  g 

Crow  Creek  boarding 

Fort  Hall  boarding 

Industrial  boarding 

Iowa  induHtrial  boarding 

Menomonee  industrial  boarding 

Kiowa  and  Comancheindastrial  Dotuvling. . . 

Wichita  industrial  boarding 

Klamath  industrial  boarding 

Yainax  industrial  boarding 

Lower  Brul6  boarding 

Industrial  boarding 

Nevada  boartling     

Kamiah  boarding  %nd  industrial 

Lapwai  boarding     

Chehalis  industrial  boarding 

Puyallap  industrial  boarding 

Kaw  boarding 

Osage  boarding 

Otoe  industrial  boarding 

Industrial  boarding 

Pima  boarding 

Ponca  boarding 

Pottawatomie  boarding 

Kickapoo  boarding 

Quapaw  industrial  boarding 

Seneca.  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  indnatrial 
boarding. 

Quinaielt  boarding 

Industrial  and  boarding 

Abnentce  Shawnee  muiual-Iabor  boarding. 

Sac  and  Fox  manual-labor  boarding 

Industrial  boarding .^ 

Siletz  boarding 

Wind  River  boarding 

Manual-labor  boarding 

Asceosion  iadnstrial 

S'Kokoraish  boarding  

Indian  girls'  boarding 

Uintah  Valley  boarding 

Umatilla  boarding 

Industrial  and  boarding 

White  Earth  boarding 

Leech  Lake  boarding  and  industrial 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Winnebago  industrial  boarding 

Omaha  industrial  boarding 

Itidustrial  boarding 

Agency  boarding  and  industrial 

Inanstrial  boarding 

Boys'  industrial  boarding 

Industrial  boarding 

Good  Will  Mission  boaniing 

Navi^o  boarding 

Agricultural  industrial  boarding 

Mission  and  boMding 


\ 


le 


12 

60 

8 

85 

7 

M 

12 

45 

10 
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Jot  year  ending  June  30,  1883. 


o 

S 

I 


^ 

< 


nz.5 

94 

loae 

19.6 

so 

tl5 
127.2 

n3.i 
tso.s 

122.8 

t41.8 

87.2 

46.8 
47.2 
8a6 

f2&9 
49.7 

t33.5 
20 
40 

t30.4 
67.7 
41.6 
46 

i3^.9 
66.9 
85.4 
62.3 
30.6 
20.1 
57.5 
82.7 

23.9 

47.9 

t46.1 

nj8.6 

37.6 
t41.4 

18.8 
161.7 

t7.3 

t2a4 

30.6 

0.4 

46 

112.8 

t37.9 

♦27.9 

t23.3 

46.9 

t63 

93.2 

51.2 

•6.3 


123.1 


43.3 

t38.4 

♦70.5 

36.9 

19.2 


How  sapported. 


Issues  and  expenditures. 


GoTemment  su  p  p  11  e  s 
everything. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do , . , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

-  ...do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Government  supplies 
rations,  clothing,  Sec, 
and  1  teacher ;  remain- 
ing employes  under 
contract. 

Government  supplies 
rations,  clothing,  &c. ; 
employes  all  under 
contract. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Government  supplies 
rations,  clothing,  &c. ; 
employes  famished  hy 
religioos  societieB. 


o 

'p. 

a 


$1,366  94 


4,682  06 
4. 659  71 
1, 131  67 
2,914  03 
1.406  85 
1.899  33 

1.246  56 
1,465  89 
2,468  63 
2, 145  19 
4,755  00 

4, 413  15 
2,213  02 
925  00 
1,352  79 
2,380  00 

1.154  88 
l,2d0  00 
2,870  64 
2,763  50 
3, 788  95 
2,691  54 

3.247  90 
1,038  87 

3.631  36 
2,  577  79 
2,  410  12 
2,049  75 
1,970  00 
2,750  04 
3,869  99 

1. 155  50 
2,561  72 
2.609  46 
2, 010  37 
2,786  80 
2,231  62 

367  44 
4. 135  86 

399  45 
2,139  27 
1, 100  00 
1,293  69 
1,  770  00 
1, 1'80  OU 
1,956  50 
1,620  00 
1,069  34 

2. 632  14 
2, 646  94 
2,853  02 
4,036  13 
3,499  50 


860  00 


2,024  78 

825  00 

1,464  50 

1,500  00 


o 

a 

S 

c 

MM 

« 

0 
9 
U 

o 


$423  03 

o,  Ov4  o4 

4,  878  42 
670  55 

2.605  19 
926  25 
935  25 
492  43 

1,664  81 
686  11 
992  63 

3,255  11 


1,673  36 

1,826  55 

982  65 

639  80 

1, 413  59 

584  55 

618  66 

1, 836  03 

2,050  36 

2. 798  43 

1,  612  01 

1,283  20 

1, 137  15 

2,503  59 

710  00 

1,410  17 

1,  221  77 
828  88 

1,915  37 
3, 110  49 

698  70 

1, 149  14 

2,220  80 

1,268  18 

2, 075  40 

784  73 

260  21 

3,  072  76 

306  19 

903  28 

2,089  13 

432  85 

1,232  78 

498  50 

1. 249  01 

809  "23 

819  35 

2,  315  07 
2, 147  06 
2,  672  01 
2,356  59 
2,935  27 


875  33 


a 

o 
•3 

u 

& 


196  65 

1, 178  09 
1,441  99 
19  61 
326  59 
656  64 
152  13 
188  57 

649  50 
466  82 
286  82 

3,311  20 

1,768  40 

1.037  37 

544  63 

442  31 

767  18 

*'275'26* 

677  65 

080  97 

1,272  61 

1,  003  29 

1,192  88 

286  78 

984  11 

962  43 

1,033  27 

333  09 

325  64 

650  03 
1,239  84 

234  88 
592  18 
496  30 
737  32 
816  38 
474  18 
152  66 
955  58 
61  70 
543  51 
381  71 
173  22 
158  37 
157  28 
642  53 
336  00 
328  44 
1.  414  45 
1,  356  43 
944  68 
1,499  67 
825  19 


i 

i 

-  • 

I 

ll 

5 

si 

4 

& 

9 

$1  62 

$10  62 

462  20 

612  86 

429  18 

522  03 

44  17 

572  64 

65  68 

374  35 


6  78 


2,457  55 

1, 016  35 

176  33 

1, 416  07 

383  48 

64  92 

2, 642  49 

621  63 

42  64 

2,092  84 

503  28 

143  12 

907  41 

118  04 

18  40 

66  75 
59  62 

19  89 
267  07 

106  83 
55  80 

150  86 

99  87 
35  60 

20  40 
65  63 

123  08 
30  16 
27  23 
166  90 
338  67 
322  01 
105  34 

103  93 
140  88 

84  96 

107  81 
3H  26 

108  66 
82  58 

172  90 

114  76 

I 

104  32 
183  56 
210  85 
119  43 
164  53 

47  12  j 

12  15 
191  03 

18  28 
214  88 
361  49 

35  64 

21  60 
83 

207  49 
54  36 
47  16 

253  67 

«39  47 
73  42 

179  94 
25  51 


285  00 

"'67*60 
126  00 

806  05 

62  60 


108  73 
460  66 


s 

o 
H 


Pt 


$1, 888  66  $28  31 


s 


LOO   «V 

182  00 

260  60 

33  10 

342  02 

233  60 

367  32 

370  93 

72  50 

8  10 

119  71 

187  76 

'228  56 

225  25 

445  85 

346  28 

230  28 

70  00 

134  32 

121  35 

81  35 

405  11 

367  00 

70  00 

28  60 

141  25 

156  83 

-  •  •      •  •  •  • 

650  30 
1,298  90 
582  37 
487  50 
325  12 

789  40 

126  01 

53 
35 


10,  800  05 
11,931  33 
*2,438  54 

6. 911  44 
*3,  056  49 
*3.331  33 
♦1,947  45 

4.104  86 
♦3, 864  39 
♦3,480  44 
11, 778  12 

8, 017  28 

5.251  84 

2, 472  68 

♦2,672 

♦4,934 

1.811  68 

♦2, 493  16 

♦6, 784  82 

♦6. 509  72 

♦8, 552  93 

♦6,  574  68 

5,836  01 

3.623  39 

7, 481  77 

4,357  53 

6, 120  38 

♦3, 938  52 

♦3,  652  95 

6,  833  62 

♦8,  565  36 

2,271  40 
♦4, 620  02 

6, 748  76 

4,  216  65 
♦6, 248  22 

3,646  38 
792  46 

8,  814  23 

785  62 

♦3,800  94 

4,299  33 
♦1. 935  40 

8,  262  75 

1. 066  21 

4,196  87 
♦3.  068  42 

2,  204  29 
♦7,265  63 
♦7,688  80 
♦7, 125  50 
♦8.559  83 

7. 610  59 


11  49 

10  90 
16  66 

11  82 
16  98 

12  26 
21  28 
11  22 

16  91 
8  33 

13  61 

17  13 

11  18 

10  10 

14  19 

8  29 

9  01 
20  78 

18  08 
17  84 

12  36 

11  17 

16  86 

10  12 

11  19 

17  68 

13  70 
10  73 
16  14 
10  16 

10  36 

8  64 
8  04 

12  47 

13  40 
16  16 

8  81 

14  36 
14  29 

13  49 

11  16 

9  05 
26  74 
11  78 

14  18 

11  07 

13  75 

12  16 

12  91 

14  51 
7  54 

13  93 
9  67 


2. 116  46  I  9  16 


♦6, 464  41 
2, 679  47 
4,771  16 
4,364  26 
1,048  85 


12  44 

10  08 
0  60 
9  86 
6  44 
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Financial  8taii$Uo»  of  Indian  boarding'9ekooU 


Nftme  of  agency. 


61 


e2 

68 
416 

4fr 

68 

•69 

70 

71 

72. 

73 

74 

75 


Cheyenne  Biver 


Santee . . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Yankton 
Colville. 


do.. 

do.. 

Flat&ead 

do.. 

Omaha... 
Poeblo . . 
TaUlip  .. 
do.. 


Name  of  State 
or  Territory. 


Kame  of  school. 


Dakota St.  John  'a  boarding 


Nebraska. . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dakota 

Washington 


a 
o 

a 

6 
5zj 


10 


Normal  training  and  bouding. 

St.  Mary's  boaralng 

Hope  boardin  g 

Boys' boarding 

St  Taol  boys' boarding 

CfBur  d' Alene  boarding 


is 

•    >> 

k  a 


36 


....do I  Hale  boarding  ... 

— do I  Female  boartung. 

Montana Boys'  board ing . . . 


do 


Girls'  boarding 

Nebraska Omaha  Mission  indobtrial 

New  Mexico..   Pueblo  industrial  boarding 

Washington..   Female  industrial  boarding 

do Male  agricultural  and  industrial  boarding.. 


12 

6L4 

11 

32.5 

12 

25 

10 

6 

12 

37.5 

12 

51 

U 

32 

12 

85 

12 

41 

12 

39 

10 

53 

10 

63.S 

12 

88 

12 

8S.7 

3,627.7 


*  Included  in  these  amounts  is  the  estimated  value  of  supplies  raised  at  the  sereral  agencies  sad 
expended  in  the  schools,  as  follows : 


Name  of  agency. 

Name  of  schooL 

Talne. 

nh(*vAnne  River 

Bovs*  boardine 

96  76 

Crow    .....•.•••••..••.•••••.••••••• 

Industrial  boardinir 

200 

rSrow  CrAAk ............................ 

Orow  Croek  boardfnif ^ -r t-  ■, 

44  75 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Hall  boardins 

16  50 

Fort  Peck 

TndnfftH  a1  boardinir ^-. 

33  85 

D^rAA.t.  ^f  Amnlia 

Iowa  industrial  boardlns 

496  04 

OreAn  Bav ............................. 

Menomonee  industrial  boarding 

900  81 

IjOwer  Bml6. .......................... 

Lower Brul6  boardinir 7...... 

85  00 

Neah  Bav - 

Ttidnatrial  hoarding 

300  68 

Nez  Pero6 . .................... 

Lapwai  boarding 

656  04 

Tf  AK  PeroA ........................... 

Kamiah  boardinir - -r. 

201  74 

NiMiuallv....... ....................... 

Chehalis  boutlinir 

739  70 

NisauAll V  ....... 

PuvalluD  boardinir 

456  51 

Osfto'e  and  Kaw 

IT  Air  ho&rdincr 

2163 

Pottawatomie 

Pottawatomie  boarding... 

562  83 

PottHwatomie. 

E^ickanoo  IxMsrdinff 

224  00 

Qnapaw 

Seneca.  Sec,  boardinff 

157  43 

Sou  ud  Yallev 

Industrial  boardinir *. 

788  04 

Santee 

Industrial  boardins .............................. 

211  38 

S'Kokomish 

S'Kokomish  boarding - 

190  90 

Uintah  Valley 

Uintah  Vallev  boardms 

88  34 

Wliite  Earth 

Leech  Lake  boardinff . ........................... 

44  00 

Winnebago  and  Omaha 

63  50 

Winnebago  and  Omaha .«. . . 

yakama 

Omaha  boardinir... 

80  00 

Industrial  boaruinflf .............................. 

2,887  80 

Tankton 

Asencv  boardinir 

60  75 

Total 

8.180  46 

1 
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for  year  ending  June  30, 1883 — Continued. 


S 
I 
I 

► 
<1 


35 


How  sapported. 


iMues  ftod  expenditnres. 


•a 
§ 


1 


t44.2 
t2&l 
17.7 
15.1 
29.3 
40.6 

30 

31.3 

30 

37 

39.7 

7<l.2 

28 

27.7 


GoTemmoDt  s  a  p  p  1 1  e  8 
rations,  olothine,  Sto. ; 
employ  6«  famished  by 
religious  societies. 

do 

......do 

do 

Everrthing  famished 

under  contract. 
do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 


2,955.2 


o 

a 

I 
3 


o 


•I 


$1,  576  31 


2,490  96 

1, 319  75 

986  79 

208  59 

1,  S97  43 


$230  65 
96  98 


49  62 
184  76 


$13  49 


$119  50 


22  50 


a 

o 
H 


cS  «a 

p. 


II,  695  81 


2,721  61 
1,416  73 
986  70 
258  21 
1. 668  18 
3.900  00 

3,000  00 
3,063  00 
2,891  66 
8,000  00 
8,504  16 
9, 177  31 
3,196  38 
2,873  23 


85  18 


331, 968  17 


5 

4 
4 

5 

4 


13 
50 
06 
06 
40 


10  00 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 


t  At  these  schools  day  scholars  were  also  instmcted  withoat  additional  cost,  as  follows : 


Kame  of  agency. 


Blaokfeet 

Crow 

Crow  Creek 

Devil's  Lake 

Fort  Hall 

Grande  Sonde 

Oreat  Kemaha 

Green  Bay 

Lower  Brul6 

NaviHO 

Keyada 

Nisqnally 

Otoe 

Sao  and  Fox 

Santee 

Silets 

Sisseton 

Sisseton 

Sisseton 

S'Kokomish 

Warm  Springs 

White  Earth 

White  Earth 

White  Earth 

Winnebago  and  Omaha. 
Sao  and  Fox 


Total 


Name  of  school. 


)g 


Blackfeet  boarding. 
Indostrial  boarding. 
Crow  Creek  boardini 
Boys' industrial. 

Fort  Hall  boarding 

Indastrial  boarding 

Iowa  indostrial  boarding 

Menomonee  indastrial  boarding 

Lower  Brul6  boarding 

Nay^Jo  boarding 

Kevada  boarding 

Chehalis  boarding 

Otoe  industrial  and  boarding 

Absentee  Shawnees,  &o.,  indastrial  and  boarding . 

Santee  mission  schools  .' 

Siletz  boarding 

Manual  labor  Doarding 


Ascension  indastrial. 

Good  Win  mission 

S'Kokomish  boarding 

Industrial  and  boarmng 

White  Earth  boarding 

LeechLake  boarding 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Omaha  boarding 

Sao  and  Fox  indastrial  and  boarding. 


Avenge 
attendance. 


48.1 
6.0 
8.6 
2.0 
4.0 
4.8 
3.1 

11.7 
LO 
1.7 

18.7 
L4 
1.0 
2.8 

lao 

9.2 
L7 
2.0 
2L0 
3.0 
4.1 

n.o 

7.8 
L8 
L8 
XO 

161.8 


REPORT 

OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE   YELLOWSTONE 

NATIONAL  PARK. 


Headquarters  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  September  10,  1883. 

Sir:  In  compliauce  with  the  requirements  of  your  office  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  pertaining  to  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883.  A  detailed 
statement  of  last  summer's  business,  after  the  first  of  July  and  up  to 
the  close  of  business  on  the  last  of  October,  will  be  found  in  my  annual 
report  of  last  year,  now  in  your  office,  and  to  which  I  respectfully  refer 
yon  for  particulars.  All  kinds  of  labor  and  improvements  are  neces- 
sarily suspeVided  in  the  Park  on  or  about  the  1st  of  November  on  ac- 
-oount  of  snow  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  at  which  time  I  set- 
tled with  and  dismissed  all  employes,  except  assistant  and  two  men, 
whom  I  left  in  charge  of  the  Government  stock  and  property  for  the 
winter.  Not  deeming  it  necessary  to  remain  here  during  the  winter  I 
r  eturned  to  my  home  in  Iowa,  thence  proceeded  to  Washington  to 
counsel  with  you  in  regard  to  park  management,  and  to  prepare  my 
annual  report,  which,  owing  to  the  press  of  business,  I  was  unable  to 
furnish  at  an  earlier  date.  When  my  business  was  accomplished  which 
called  me  to  the  capital,  in  compliance  with  your  orders  I  returned  to 
niy  post,  where  I  arrived  on  the  1st  of  March,  1883,  you  deeming  my 
presence  in  the  Park  necessary  that  early  in  the  season  by  reason  of 
reports  reaching  you  of  the  slaughter  of  game  within  the  Park.  Upon 
investigating  these  rumors  I  ascertained  that  a  few  elk  and  deer  had 
been  kilfed  by  parties  contracting  to  furnish  meat  for  the  hotel  com- 
pany. They  were  notified  that  hunting  in  the  Park  would  not  be  al- 
lowed, and  they  immediately  desisted.  Hunting  here  has  been  practi- 
cally suspended  ever  since,  except  what  may  be  done  by  stealth.  Indeed, 
I  am  glad  1  can  assure  you  that  the  reports  which  reached  you  last 
winter  relative  to  the  slaughter  of  game  in  the  Park  were  greatly  exagger- 
ated. On  March  I  it  was  yet  winter  in  this  vicinity,  and  there  was  little 
we  could  do  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  the  weather  became 
mild,  and  we  were  able  to  build  a  blacksmith  shop  16  by  20,  with  attach- 
ment 10  by  16,  used  as  cow  house,  a  storehouse  16  by  37,  a  carpenter  shop 
16  by  20.  The  lumber  was  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  Hotel  company, 
which  had  saw-mills  running  here.  With  refuse  lumber  and  slabs  (which 
•cost  us  nothing  but  the  hauling)  we  constructed  a  large  corral,  a  wagon 
shed,  and  harness  house;  all  of  these  buildings  were  absolutely  requisite — 
ndeed,  they  were  indispensable  for  the  proper  care  of  our  supplies  and 
ools.     I  consider  it  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  Qo^^\\i\si<^\i\»V^\fe 
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that  the  hotel  company  consented  to  let  us  have  the  lamber,  as  we  haye 
no  mills  anywhere  near  here,  consequently  lumber  could  not  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  Park  without  costing  three  times  as  much  as  the  hotel  com- 
pany charged  us  for  the  lumber  we  used.  In  justice  to  this  company^ 
it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  they  only  charged  $20  per  M  at  their 
mills.  It  cost  the  company  that  amount  per  M  to  get  the  logs  to  their 
mill  and  manufacture  the  same.  Tbe  aforementioned  buildings  are 
covered  with  boards  and  battened.  Tbe  roofe  are  not  rain  proof,  and 
should  be  covered  with  shingles  to  be  tight.  This  mountain  lumber  ift 
full  of  knots,  which  crack  open  upon  exposure  to  the  sun ;  consequently, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  compact  roofs  with  any  boards  that  can  be  ob- 
tained here.  During  the  construction  of  these  buildings  I  was  also 
making  the  necessary  preparations  to  commence  the  work  on  the  roads. 
As  soon  as  the  snow  cleared  away  and  the  roads  beciime  passable  I  went 
to  Livingston,  Bozemau,  and  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  purchased  one 
span  of  mules,  harness,  and  wagon ;  also,  one  span  of  horses,  harness, 
and  wagon — the  latter  for  the  use  of  Superintendent — also  purchased 
the  necessary  supplies  and  tools  to  carry  on  the  season's  campaign  of 
road-making  and  bridge-building  in  the  Park.  We  commenced  active 
operations  on  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
the  latter  part  of  May.  It  was  near  the  middle  of  June  before  we  could 
get  supplies  and  men  into  the  Park  from  Virginia  city  to  the  Fire  Hole 
Basin.  My  object  was  only  to  employ  sufficient  force  to  consume  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1883,  at  which  time  I  understood  a  new  law  would  take 
effect,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  National  Park  would  thereafter  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
War  Department.  I  kept  two  parties  of  men  at  work  on  the  roads^ 
each  party  about  12  strong,  in  different  parts  of  the  Park,  repairing 
those  places  which  required  immediate  attention. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  I  found,  according  to  my  accounts,  that 
I  had  expended  all  of  the  appropriation  except  $191.50,  which  amount 
still  remains  in  my  possession. 

My  accounts  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^ 
1883,  await  the  examination  and  verification  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

So  urgent  was  the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  roads  in  the 
Park,  and  as  tourists  had  already  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  and 
as  I  daily  expected  the  arrival  of  the  engineer  officer  who  was  to  relieve 
me  of  the  charge  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Na- 
tional Park,  I  still  retained  my  men  at  work  on  the  roads  after  the  Ist 
of  July.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1883, 1  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  stating 
the  embarrassment  under  which  I  was  laboring  by  reason  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  this  officer  whom  I  expected  to  relieve  me ;  and  not  until  the 
27th  of  July  did  I  receive  your  letter,  under  date  of  July  14,  informing 
me  of  the  assignment  of  an  engineer  officer  to  duty  here,  and  advising 
me  of  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  the  law  passed  last  winter,  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  protection,  preservation,  and  improvement 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

I  believe  that  I  have  given  you  a  general  idea  of  our  operations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention 
some  matters  that  perta.in  more  especially  to  the  future  management 
of  the  Park. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  passed  by  the  last  Congre^ss  making  the  appropriation  for 
tbe  Park  and  creating  tbe  ten  ive^  o^^yet^^  ^«>\si^  ^^  ^&%\%tant  superin- 
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tendeiits,"  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  well  considered,  as  no  provis- 
ion was  made  for  them  except  a  meager  salary,  which  is  inadequate,  if 
these  men  are  required  to  build  their  own  quarters,  furnish  their  own 
horses,  equipments,  and  sustenance.  To  be  effective  these  officers  nec- 
essarily ought  to  be  stationed  at  different  points  throughout  the  Park« 
and  to  be  well  mounted,  suitably  uniformed  and  equipped.  With  the 
present  force  of  ten  men,  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  stationed 
bj"  twos  at  five  of  the  most  imporUmt  points  in  the  Park.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  force  will  require  the  erection  of  five  comfortable  cabins, 
as  the  law  requires  a  permanent  residence,  and  men  cannot  exist  in  this 
mountain  country  in  the  winter  season  without  comfortable  quarters. 
At  this  date,  September  12,  it  will  hardly  be  practicable  to  construct 
these  buildings  this  season.  Snow  and  severe  weather  are  expected 
very  soon.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  law  dividing  the  responsibility 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  Park  between  two  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  think  the  measure 
unwise. 

I  need  not  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  this  question,  but  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  will 
choose  to  have  one  responsible  head  for  the  transaction  of  business 
here  as  elsewhere.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  reflect  upon  th# 
officer  who  has  been  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  duty  here. 
Lieut.  D.  C.  Kingman  is  all  that  I  could  desire  as  an  officer  and  gentle- 
man. 

By  the  operation  of  this  law  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  is  left 
without  a  dollar  for  anj'^  incidental  expenses  whatever  for  the  care  of 
these  headquarters,  no  provision  for  the  Government  horses  and  mules, 
repairs  of  the  buildings  and  fences,  and  many  other  things  which  I  need 
not  enumerate,  but  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any 
person  familiar  with  the  custody  and  care  of  an  establishment  of  this 
kind.  I  cannot  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  this  law 
that  the  Superintendent  should  be  left  without  the  means  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  property  of  the  Government  intrusted  to  his  care  and 
keeping. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

The  headquarters  building  or  Superintendent's  residence  is  located^ 
in  my  judgment,  injudiciously.  It  is  situated  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  very 
high  and  precipitous  mound  or  hill,  exposed  to  the  fierce  winds  that 
prevail  here,  especially  in  the  winter.  Besides,  it  is  nearly  a  half  mile 
from  water,  necessitating  the  constant  employment  of  a  man  and  team 
to  supply  wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries.  My  predecessor  (Colonel 
Norris)  built  the  house  here  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  gave  as  his- 
reason  for  locating  the  headquarters  on  the  hill,  that  he  thought  it  the 
best  defeasive  point  against  Indians.  There  may  have  been,  and  doubt- 
less was  at  that  time,  a  necessity  for  such  precaution ;  but  that  day  and 
necessity  have  passed.  The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  are  no  longer  to  be 
feared,  and,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  1  believe  the  whole  Indian*  ques- 
tion solved  and  forever  disposed  of  just  so  far  as  railroads  penetrate 
our  country.  Hence  other  and  more  economic  reasons  should  govern 
in  selecting  a  site  on  which  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  in  this  great  National  Park.  The  house  now  occupied  is 
nothing  but  a  log  cabin  at  the  best,  sadly  out  of  repair,  roof  leaky,  and 
the  force  of  the  winds  shakes  the  plaster  out  of  the  cracks  between  th« 
logs  constantly,  rendering  the  house  hardly  habitable,  especially  during 
the  cold  season.    Heretofore  these  rude  cabins  wex^  »\V  Wv^X  ns^x^  x^-^ 
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qaired,  but  all  is  now  changed  here.  We  have  railroads,  the  telegraph, 
and  great  hotels,  with  all  the  crowd,  business,  and  fashion  that  these 
wonderful  civilizing  agencies  imply.  I  respectfully  request  that  this 
subject  be  brought  before  Congress.  In  ray  next  estimate,  which  I 
ahall  forward  soon,  I  have  named  an  amount  which  1  deem  necessary 
for  this  object. 

HOTEL  COMPANY. 

Messrs.  Rufus  Hatch  &  Co.  have  erected  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Sprinj^s, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters,  a  large  and  elegant  hotel  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists.  The  hotel  is  very  commodious  and  designed 
to  be  first  class  in  every  particular.  The  season  for  travel  here  was 
irell  advanced  before  the  house  was  near  enough  completion  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  and  workman  mingle 
with  visitors  through  its  great  halls;  the  sound  of  gong  that  calls  one 
tOf  dinner  is  deadened  by  the  clatter  of  the  carpenter's  hammers  npon 
the  walls.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  and  resentment  manifest 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Territories,  especially  amongst  those  living 
in  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park,  against  and 
with  the  claims  that  the  "Yellowstone  National  Park  Improvement 
Company"  asserts,  to  wit,  that  this  company  holds  the  exclusive  right 
and  privilege  to  do  all  business  of  whatever  kind  or  character  (aside 
from  that  which  is  done  b^'  the  Government)  within  the  limits  of  the 
Park.  I  have  had  numerous  inquiries  to  know  if  this  is  true,  and  I 
have  invariably  replied  that  if  such  was  the  case  I  had  not  been  so  in- 
formed by  the  Interior  Department.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Oompany  have  constructed  a  branch  railroad  from  Livingston,  Mont 
(on  their  main  line),  up  through  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to 
within  8  miles  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  from  which  point  Wake- 
field and  Hoffman's  excellent  stages  connect  with  every  train  to  and 
from  the  hotel.  This  hotel  company  will  doubtless  be  prepared  by  next 
reason  to  furnish  first-class  accommodation  to  all  who  may  come  at 
most  of  the  imx)ortant  points  in  the  Park. 

LAWS  PEETAININa  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PROTECTION  OP  THE 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  PARK. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  an  imperative  necessity  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  this  subject.  The  people  here  at  this  time  have  no 
security  against  any  depredation  or  lawless  act  against  either  person  or 
property.  And  no  one  understands  better  than  does  the  vicious  and 
-criminal  classes  our  defenseless  condition. 

The  consequences  are  that  this  Park  is  overrun  (especially  in  the 
summer)  with  large  numbers  of  men  of  verj'  doubtful  character— a 
menace  not  only  to  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Park,  but  also  to 
the  life  and  property  of  every  visitor.  It  is  not  my  province  to  recom- 
mend- the  form  of  government  required  here,  but  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  I  trust  you  will  submit  to  Con- 
gfress  some  plan  of  action  to  guide  and  prot^'ct  us,  best  suited  in  your 
judgment  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  It  has  not  been  the  fault  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  good  and  sufficient  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Park  have  not  been  made.  Nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
Superintendent  that  the  same  have  not  been  duly  published  and  pro- 
mulgated, for  all  of  this  has  been  done.  But  the  trouble  is  and  has 
•been  that  the  SupermteiidentXia^  wot  Wen  provided  with  the  necessary 
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legal  machinery  nor  physical  force  to  compel  the  obedience  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Park.  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  the  seat  of  government  of  this 
Territory,  is  nearly  1,000  miles  from  here,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  ad- 
vised, the  nearest  point  to  which  we  can  appeal  to  the  civil  law  for 
protection.  Several  men  have  been  shot  in  the  Park  this  season,  and 
one  instantly  killed.  I  notified  the  Interior  oflBce  of  one  shooting  that 
occurred  last  March  near  the  headquarters.  I  also  gave  notice  of  -the 
commission  of  the  crime  to  the  governor  of  Wyoming,  who  replied  that 
he  had  placed  my  communication  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
district  attorney,  and  requested  me  to  fumush  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses, which  I  piromptly  did.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  culprit  escaped, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  apprehended  or  heard  of  since. 

TOURISTS. 

Visitors  to  the  Park  this  season  have  been  largely  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  last  year,  and  a  very  wide  distinctio^i  in  the  locality  from 
whence  they  came.  Heretofore  the  principal  number  of  those  visiting 
the  Park  came  from  the  Territories  and  adjacent  States,  except  those 
from  foreign  countries,  many  of  wjiom  were  scientists,  and  who  had 
been  attracted  here  long:  before  the  savaus  of  our  own  country  had 
thouglit  it  worth  their  while  to  inspect  the  marvelous  wonders  to  be 
found  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  nowhere  else  on  the  globe. 
But  that  da^^  of  indifference  has  passed ;  the  Eastern  people  have  heard 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  National  Park,  and  the  Eastern  States  have  con- 
tributed their  quota  of  their  most  learned  and  eminent  citizens  to  swell 
the  great  multitude  that  have  thronged  these  mountains  the  past  sum- 
mer, who  have  been  invigorated  by  inhaling  the  pure  air,  healed  by 
drinking  the  wonderful  waters,  and  to  be  inspired  to  great  thoughts 
and  noble  deeds  by  the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  that  here-  sur- 
rounds you  on  every  hand.  This  season  an  unprecedented  number  of 
very  distinguished  personages  have  visited  the  Park — both  of  our  own 
country  and  from  foreign  climes — the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  a  member  of  his  cabinet, 
Hon.  Robert  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War,  and  escorted  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Army,  with  his  staff  officers,  and  a  company  of  cavalry. 
We  had  the  distinguished  honor  and  the  pleasure,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government  here,  to  welcome  the  President  with  his  eminent 
friends  and  companions  to  this  Park,  and  to  assist  them  in  pitching 
their  camp  within  the  inclosure,  immediately  in  front  of  these  bead- 
quarters. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Presidential  party,  came  a  party  hardly  less 
distinguished,  viz:  The  General  of  the  Army,  with  staff  officers  and 
escort  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  Associate  Justice  Gray,  of  the  Supreme  bench;  also,  Vermont's 
eminent  and  distinguished  Senator,  Mr.  Edmunds.  Close  following  this 
party  came  another  of  equal  importance,  led  by  three  United  States 
Senators,  from  three  different  and  important  States  in  the  Union,  to  wit: 
Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Logan  of  Illinois,  and  Sen- 
ator Cameron  of  Wisconsin.  Next,  the  great  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  were  represented  by  their  distinguished  and  chosen  sons.  Sen- 
ator Beck  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri.  Besides  these 
eminent  personages,  who  are  now  directl^'^  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, many  others  visited  this  "wonderland,"  whose  names  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words  with  the  people  of  out  e.ow\^\T's^\iQ^^l  lot: 
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their  distinguisbed  ability  and  no  less  distinguished  pablic  service, » 
few  of  whom  I  will  name:  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  New  York;  Hon. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  New 
York;  Hon.  George  0.  Gorham,  Washington,  D.  C;  Governor  Crosby, 
of  Montana;  Hon.  Morton  E.  Post,  Wyoming. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  this  brief  report  I  append  a  few  of 
the  names  of  the  more  prominent  persons  who  have  visited  the  Park 
thi^  season,  and  who  called  at  headquarters  and  subscribed  their  names 
on  our  register : 

JUNE. 

Dr.  Max  Siring,  Germany;  E.  G.  Taber,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Otto 
Dentsh,  Dr.  G.  L.  Gates,  John  Castle,  and  Henry  Castle,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Ralph  Sailey,  Dakota;  JamesB.  Williams,  John  Herrimen,  and  J.  A.Ba- 
ker, New  York  City;  Waton  Ferguson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charles Braj- 
ton,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  H.  Ames,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  B.  Neal,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  J.  Hilton  Scribner,  New  York;  Hon.  F.  Jacobs,  Delhi, 
N.Y.;  W.F.  Spaldiug^Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Frank  Sibley,  Norwich, N.Y.; 
Rev.  S.  E.  Winger,  Helena,  Mont.;  A.  O.  Linsley,  A.  P.  Poney,  F.  Mix, 
and  H.  Hughitt,  jr.,  Chicago,  III.;  Miss  Nellie  Blaire,  Lancaster,  Ohio; 
Miss  A.  Pease,  and  Walter  Ayrault,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

JULY. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman,  United  States  Army;  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
Associate  Justice  Gray,  and  United  States  Senator  Edmunds,  Vermont; 
General  A.  H.  Terry,  Colonel  Hughes,  Lieutenant  Arthur,  and  Col.  J.  C. 
Tidball,  United  States  Army;  Major  Gregg,  of  Fort  Ellis,  Mont,  (com- 
manding escort  of  43  cavalry);  Henry  Anderson,  Minnesota ;  George  B. 
Bailey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Louis  Shaw,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Ward,  Butte 
City,  Mont.;  George  Sands  and  sons, Capron,  III.;  Col.  P.  W.  Norris, 
ex-Superintendent  National  Park,  Michigan;  Hon.  R.  El  wood  and  wife, 
Sycamore,  III. ;  J.  L.  Elwood  and  wife,  De  Kalb,  III. ;  Robert  McKnight, 
Miss  Flora  McKnight,  and  Robert  McKnight,  jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Hon. 
Alfred  C.  Coxe,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Timothy  Griffith,  New  York ;  T.  McF. 
Patten,  Salem,  Greg. 

AUGUST. 

A.  F.  Townsend, Chicago,  111. ;  R.  C.  Moore  and  wife.  Associated  Preae, 
Minnesota;  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  John  Renshaw  and  party  arrived  August  6,  commissioned  by  the 
Government  to  make  a  topographical  survey  of  the  Park,  and  on  the 
8th  instant  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  arrived  with  his  party,  having  like  author- 
ity to  make  a  geological  examination  of  the  same. 

Miss  Kate  Dunn  Dewey,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Burne, 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Anderson,  and  Charles  W.  Brown,  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Paul  Selby,  Springfield,  111. ;  Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
accompanied  by  three  youths;  E.  L.  Cole  and  wife.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  George  Armitage  and  wife,  Monroe,  Mich.;  Rev.  W.  Atterberry, 
N.  Y.  City;  W.  W.  Atterberry,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miss  L.  P.  Chapin,  Miss 
L.  Griswold,  Miss  Florence  E.  Clough,  and  Col.  J.  B.  Clough  and  wife, 
Minneapolis;  M.  D.  Kneeland,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.j  Stella  Kneeland,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  C.  A.  O.  McClellan  and  Jame^  I.  Best,  Waterloo,  Ind.; 
Hon.  B.  F.  Gue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  T.  M.  Ferry,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.; 
G.  W.  Bassett  and  I.  N.  Moore,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa ;  H.  B.  Allen  and 
wife^  G.  Conger  and  wife,  au^  l^mixiOTL^  ^^Vkia&wi^'W^t/erloo^  Iowa. 
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Daniel.G.  Kingman,  first  lieutenant  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 
:aooompanied  by  Charles  H.  Hendricks,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Henry  Kehlana 
IU>bert  Stone,  topographical  assistants,  United  States  Army,  arrived  Au- 
gust 13,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
an  the  Park;  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Iowa;  D.  B.  Jones,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.; 
Hon. William  H.  Lyon,  Indian  commissioner.  New  York  City;  F.  H.Day- 
i;on  and  wife  and  Mrs.  D.W.Vanderhoof,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.;  United  States 
•Senator  John  A.  Logan,  Chicago,  111. ;  United  States  Senator  H.  L.  Dawes, 
Massachusetts;  L.  M.  Desney,  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  William  H.  Arm- 
strong, Mrs.  Armstrong,  Miss  Annette  Armstrong,  James  Armstrong, 
Miss  Earp  and  Thomas  Hassard,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charles  H.  F.  Col- 
lis,  Mrs.  C.  H.  F.  CoUis,  and  Lloyd  Collis,  Philadelphia, Pa.;  M.  T.  Lyon 
^nd  William  H.  Lyon,  jr.,  Brooklyn,  L.  L;  United  States  Senator  James 
B.  Beck  and  wife,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Maj.  G.  Clay  Goodloe  and  wife, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Col.  W.  Cassius  Goodloe,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  James 
W.  Corcoran,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. ;  W.  L.  Perkins,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. ;  Asa 
Pisher  and  John  Bowen,  Bismarck,  Dak.  j  E.  L.  Koon,  Hillsdale,  Mich.: 
Edwin  Dun,  London,  Ohio;  T.  W.  Plankinton,  London,  England;  Pi-of. 
Samuel  E.  Tillman,  West  Point  Military  Academy ;  Lieut.  F.  H.  Barber, 
United  States  Army,  New  York  Harbor;  Lieut.  W.  S.  Schuyler,  Fifth 
<3avalry.  United  States  Army,  accompanied  by  Frank  Gruaeyo,  post 
^nide.  Fort  McKinney,  Wyo.,  and  an  escort  of  11  cavalry ;  J.  W.  Baxter, 
Ohief  Medical  Purveyor  United  States  Aitoy,  W.  Scott  Smith,  P.  Murphy, 
M.  D.,  and  William  Lee,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Harris, 
O.  W.  Cannon  and  wife,  Helena,  Mont.;  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  New 
York  City;  L.  A.  Luce,  Bozeman,  Mont. ;  George  O.  Eaton,  Cooke  City, 
Mont.;  G.  H.  Carver,  Livingston,  Mont;  Charles  P.  Clark,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.;  Hufus  Hatch,  New  York  City ;  John  Neate,  London,  England ;  Pro- 
fessor Passey,  Paris,  France;  Johanq  H.  Schmitz,  George  W.  Mathers, 
Amsterdam;  John  C.  Wyman,  Bhode  Island;  Webb  M.  Samuels  and  H. 
L.  Newman,  Saint  Louis ;  Thomas  Mack,  Boston,  Mass. ;  George  Fisk, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  and  Kinney  M.  Shephard,  Chicago^  111. 

• 

SEPTEMBER. 

T.  A.  Harvey,  Gkorge  B.  Morley,  W.  A.  Avery,  B.  B.  McKnight, 
William  B.  Mershon,  A.  H.  Mershon,  Amasa  Rust,  Levi  Tillotson,  Wil- 
ber  Hill,  B.  J.  Berne,  E.  A.  Sage,  William  Butman,  D.  L.  C.  Saler  and 
son,  N.  W.  Merrill,  and  Hugh  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Finch  and  daughter,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wakefield  and  daughter,  Bozeman, 
Mont.;  J.  H.  Jerkian,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  B.  Curtis  and  daughter,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hereudeen,  Virginia  City,  Mont.;  Hon.  John 
A.  Kasson,  Iowa;  Dr.  F.  B.  Dedolph  and  wife,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
many  others. 

Later,  a  large  number  of  distinguished  foreigners,  guests  of  President 
Villard,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  arrived,  prominent  amongst 
whom  were  the  English  and  German  ministers;  Hon.  Carl  Schurz; 
Sir  James  Hannen,  president  of  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty 
^vision  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  England;  General  C.  S.  Hutchin- 
son, R.  E.,  inspector  of  railways  and  tramways,  board  of  trade,  London, 
England;  Henry  Edwards,  M.  P.  for  Weymouth,  England;  John 
Holmes^  M.  P.  for  Hackney,  London,  England;  Mrs.  John  Holmes, 
Hackney,  London,  England;  Chai*les  M.  Norwood,  M.  P.  for  Hull, 
JHngland ;  James  G.  Hannen,  London,  England ;  Dr.  Adam  Eisenbohn, 
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Heidelberg,  Germany;  Mrs.  Yon  Eisendecber  and  Madame  Bonny^ 
Wasbington,  D.  C.  ' 

All  of  whicb  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  bave  tbe  bonor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

P.  H.  CONGER, 
Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Farh, 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


h 


REPORT 

OF 


COMMISSION  TO  PROVIDE  FIRE-ESCAPES  FOR  PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  5,  1883. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
7,  1882,  directing  the  erection  of  suitable  fire-escapes,  and  stand-pipes 
and  other  facilities  for  extinguishing  fire  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  upon  the  work  committed  to  their  charge : 

On  the  outside  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  Public  Printing  Office  build- 
ing there  have  been  erected  four  st^ndpipes  with  outlets  for  water  at 
each  story.  In  connection  with  each  stand-pipe  is  an  exterior  iron  lad- 
der with  balcony  ^t  each  story  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  firemen. 
These  are  similar  to  those  erected  at  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  which  are  herein  more  fully  described. 

Three  capacious  iron  stairways  upon  the  outside  of  the  building  with 
easy  communication  with  each  story  and  leading  tb  the  court-yard  have 
also  been  constructed.  Along  the  H  and  North  Capitol  street  fronts  and 
around  the  ends  of  the  old  portion  of  the  building  a  seven-inch  rolled 
iron  beam  has  been  fixed  at  the  upper  story  windows,  having  on  it  two 
trolleys  with  wire  baskets  and  suitable  hoisting  tackle  attached,  so  ar- 
ranged that  access  can  be  had  to  each  window  ot  these  fronts  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  any  who  might  be  prevented  reaching  the  iron  fire- 
escapes  in  the  rear. 

A  large  steam  pump  has  has  been  procured  and  put  in  place  and  con- 
nected with  the  stand-pipes,  solid  wooden  sliding  doors,  sheathed  with 
tin  upon  both  sides,  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  North  Capitol 
street  corridor  where  it  enters  the  main  building,  and  all  the  exterior 
doorways  have  been  hung  to  open  outwardly. 

Your  commission  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  Congi  ess  the  insecure  condition  of  the  old  portion  of  this 
building.  Its  floors  are  of  ordinary  wooden  construction,  and  are  in 
places  saturated  with  oil,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that 
these  floors  ought  to  be  reconstructed  of  iron  beams  and  brick  arches 
like  the  floors  of  the  newer  portions  of  this  building. 

As  a  further  protection  against  loss  by  fire,  they  would  recommend 
the  construction  of  tire-proof  stairways  in  the  interior,  and  the  inclosing 
of  all  the  interior  stairwa>s  and  elevator-shafts  within  brick  walls. 

As  relates  to  the  work  done  under  their  direction  at  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  superintendent  of  that 
establishment,  reports  as  follows : 

One  iron  stairway  and  five  fire-escapes  with  stand-pipes  have  been  placed  npon  lh« 
ontside  of  the  buildings.  The  iron  stairWay  is  3  feet  8  inches  in  width,  with  hand- 
rail. It  has  two  platform  landings  and  twenty-one  steps,  and  affords  an  easy  and 
safe  means  of  ontside  egress  from  the  dormitory  of  ''  Atkins  Hall "  in  the  second  story. 
The  fire-escapes  consist  in  each  case  of  an  iron  ladder  secured  to  the  wall,  with  iron 

Elatforms  bracketed  from  the  wall  at  the  level  of  each  window-sill.    These  platforms 
ave  iron  ^and-rails,  and  are  made  fast  by  bolts  carried  through  the  wall  with  nnt 
and  plate  on  the  inside.    Alongside  of  this  a  3inch  staiid-p\^e,  fiA«io  «A\Ay(^«^ \a \2&k.^ 
^all,  is  carried  up  together  with  the  ladder  to  the  top  of  ihe\>att\«ixi«ii\&  ot  XXv^.  t^mV. 
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Tliis  stand-pipe  is  attached  to  the  hydrant  system  of  the  hospital,  which  connects 
with  the  fire-pump.  There  is  also  a  valve  to  close  off  the  same,  together  with  a  T 
branch  looking  down  near  the  ground,  having  a  nipple  to  provide  a  fire-engine  at- 
tachment. The  stand-pipe  has  also  Y  branches  at  the  level  of  the  windows  of  each 
•tory.  These  branches  have  a  thread  cut  for  hose  attachment  with  screw-cap  and 
•wivel-cliain  fastening  for  security  when  not  in  use.  Two  of  the  escapes  on  the 
main  building  are  for  four  stories,  one  for  three,  and  one  for  two,  but  they  all  hare 
platforms  at  each  story,  and  in  all  cases  the  ladder  ext«nds  to  the  roof  and  the  stand- 
pipe  has  a  hose-connection  at  that  point. 

The  fire-escape  at  **  The  Relief"  is  carried  with  the  stand-pipe  to  the  ridge  of  the 
loof  of  the  center  building,  and  has  five  platforms,  one  at  the  level  of  each  story,  and 
the  attic. 

In  adddition  to  the  above  protection,  your  commission  authorized  and  defrayed  the 
expense  of  making  fire  doors  and  frames  t<o  place  in  the  fire-walls  dividing  the  sections 
•of  the  building  and  to  cut  off  the  stairways  from  the  wards.  These  doors  are  of  doable 
thickness  of  matched  white  pine,  the  one  perpendicular,  the  other  horizontal,  and 
securely  nailed  together,  llie  doors  as  well  as  frames  are  covered  with  tin  with 
turned  lap  and  afterwards  soldered.  These,  forty -nine  in  number,  have  been  carefolly 
made  and  placed  by  our  own  workmen,  and  we  believe  will  afford  as  good  a  barrier 
against  fire  as  can  be  made  where  an  opening  in  the  walls  is  required. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  hospital  has  during  the  past  year,  outside  of  this  apprqB>M- 
ation,  built  fire-walls  dividing  the  main  building  into  sections;  also  carried  the  in- 
terior stand-pipe  through  the  roof,  providing  hose  for  use  at  that  point.  This,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  provision  made  in  former  years  for  protection  from  fire,  together  with 
the  contemplated  changes  to  be  made  during  the  present  year  in  walls  and  stairways, 
will  make  the  hospital  as  secure  from  a  general  conflagration  as  any  building  not 
made  fire-proof  in  its  construction.  * 

In  view  of  the  special  difi^culties  in  the  way  of  removing  the  class  of  persons  here 
provided  for  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  possible  great  loss  of  life  that  might  therefore 
ensue  in  the  event  of  such  calamity,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  make  all  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  building  as  fire-proof  as  possible,  and  in  renewing  the  corridor 
floors,  as  will  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  to  introduce  the  iron  beams  and  brick 
arches  for  these  floors  which  are  being  used  in  the  additions  now  building.  The  in- 
sane will  readily  take  their  usual  routes  of  egress,  but  could  hardly  be  made  to  take 
a  fire-escape  ladder:  hence  the  greater  the  necessity  for  making  the  passa^  fire-proof. 
An  appropriation  of  f5,000  for  commencing  these  changes  during  the  coming  year  has 
been  asked  in  the  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  hospital  for  1885. 

The  undersigned  earnestly  recommend  an  appropriation  for  farther 
security  against  loss  by  fire  at  the  Government  Asylam  for  the  Insane, 
ss  above  suggested  by  the  superintendent. 

The  sums  expended  in  carrying  out  the  act  above  referred  to  will  be 
Ibaud  in  the  following  statement : 

Ab$iract  of  txpenditures  on  account  of  appropriation  for  fire  apparatus  at  the  Gifvenmeui 
Printing  Office  and  Hospiint  for  the  IneanCy  Washington^  D.  C. 

AT  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

JtfDOunt  paid  for  stand-pipes $889  SO 

Balconies,  &c , 254  40 

Fire-ladders 248  00 

Platforms  and  railing 48640 

Trolleys  and  baskets 1,547  92 

Putting  same  in  place 259  00 

Lumber  for  doors 95  30 

Hauling  and  freight 47  81 

Steam  pump 610  00 

■Covering  doors  with  tin 103  29 

Blacksmithing 14  00 

Painting 38  12 

Hardware - 9732 

Canvas  escapes 150  00 

Bows  and  arrows •. 3856 

Iron  stairways 1,388  75 

Carpenter-work  on  doors 147  25 

Draughtsman  and  clerk 40  00 

Labor  aud  material  for  water  supply,  building  foundation  for  steam 

pump,  sundry  valves  and  fittings '  512  32 

Total 6,907  63 
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AT  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

AinouDt  paid  for  stand-pipes $1,019  75 

Balconies,  valves,  «fcc 371  75 

Fire-ladders 304  05 

Iron  stairways 206  16 

Tin-sheathed  doors 875  75 

$2,777  46 

Amount  available  July  1,  18r^3 314  91 

Total 10,000  00 

Appropriated  August  7,  1882 / 10,000  00 

All  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  vouchers  certified  by  the  under- 
signed and  paid  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  duly  transmitted  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  G.  HILL, 

Architect  of  the  Treasury. 
EDWARD  CLAEK, 

Architect  of  the  Ca/pitol. 
M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Late  Quartermaster' Oeneralj  U.  8,  A., 

Breret  Major- Genci'al  {retired). 
Hon.  U.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(JliOa  I,  VOL  II ;32 


REPORT 

OF 

THE   XJTA.H  COMMISSIOlSr, 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  30, 1883. 

SiB:  The  Board  of  fiv^e  Commissioners  appointed  by  tbe  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  22,  1882,  entitled  *' An  act  to 
amend  section  5352  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  ref- 
erence to  bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report:  • 

Before  proceeding  with  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Board 
since  our  last  report  to  the  Interior  Department  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  former  legislation  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  bigamy  or  polygamy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  plural  marriage"  was 
practiced  to  a  considerable  extenfc  among  the  Mormons  from  the  time 
of  their  first  immigration  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847.  It 
was  in  1852  that  it  was  first  publicly  proclaimed  as  a  tenet  of  the  church 
by  alleged  ''divine  revelation"  by  Brigham  Young,  president  of  the 
church,  and  governor  of  Utah  Territory  under  the  appointment  of 
President  Fillmore. 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  namely,  on  July  1,  1862,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  which  provides  that  "every  person  having  a  hus- 
band or  wife  living,  who  marries  another,  whether  married  or  single, 
in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500,  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  more  than 
five  years." 

Under  this  law  there  have  been  very  few  convictions,  not  more  than 
three,  as  we  are  advised  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  which  is  due 
largely  to  thefactthat  a  great  majority  of  thecommunity  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  accused.  In  this  connection  we  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  no 
reflection  is  intended  to  be  cast  upon  the  judges  or  other  oflicers  of  jus- 
tice in  Utah  appointed  by  the  Government.  Doubtless  they  have  done 
the  best  they  could  with  such  means  and  legal  measures  as  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Government. 

The  law  of  March  22, 1882,  is  much  more  comprehensive.  In  addition 
to  repeating  the  same  penalty  for  entering  into  the  polygamic  relation, 
it  amends  the  former  law  bj' providing  a  penalty  "against  any  man 
who  simultaneously,  or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more  than  one  woman," 
such  cases  having  occurred  in  Utah,  and  the  former  law  not  providing 
for  such  "simultaneous"  nuptials.  Also,  the  present  law  provides  a 
penalty  for  "unlawful  cohabitation,"  which  was  intended  to  m^et  the 
case  of  a  continuance  of  the  polygamic  relation,  for  it  was  held  by  the 
.courts,  under  the  former  law,  that  a  man  living  in  a  polygamic  relation 
could  not  be  convicted  after  the  three  years'  statute  of  limitations  had 
expired  from  the  time  of  entering  into  the  plural  marriage.  Besides^ 
new  sections  are  introduced  into  the  present  act  xeVaWw^  lo  V\\^  q^?^\^- 
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cation  of  jurors,  amnesty  to  offenders,  and  the  legitimation  of  children 
born  before  January  1,  1883. 

With  the  execution  of  those  provisions  of  the  act  thus  far  adverted 
to  this  Commission  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  there  is  a  general  mis- 
apprehension in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  extent  of  our  authority,  which, 
though  important  and  difficult  of  execution,  is  much  more  circumscribed 
and  limited  than  many  suppose.  Our  whole  authority  is  set  forth  in 
the  ninth  or  last  section  of  the  law,  which  is  to  be  construed  in  cx)nnec- 
tion  with  the  preceding  section,  and  perhaps  some  other  sections  of 
the  act. 

The  eighth  section  provides  that — 

No  polygamist,  bij^amist,  or  any  person  colisbiting  with  more  than  one  woniao, 
and  no  woman  cohabiting  with  any  of  the  persons  detK;ribed  as  aforesaid  in  this  sec- 
tion, in  any  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the  United  8tates  have  exclosire 
jurisdiction,  shaU  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  in  any  such  Territory  or 
other  place,  or  be  eligible  for  election  or  appointment  to  or  be  entitled  to  hold  any 
office  or  place  of  public  trust,  honor,  or  emolument  in,  under,  or  for  any  such  Territory 
or  place,  or  under  the  United  States. 

The  ninth  and  last  section  is  as  follows : 

• 

Sec.  9.  That  all  the  registration  and  election  offices  of  every  description  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah  are  hereby  declared  vacant,  and  each  and  every  duty  relating  to  the 
registration  of  votera,  the  conduct  of  elections,  the  receiving  or  rejection  of  votes,  and 
the  canvassing  and  returning  of  the  same,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  or  other  evi- 
dence of  election,  in  said  Territory,  shall,  until  other  provisions  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  said  Territory,  as  is  hereinafter  by  this  section  provided,  be 
peribimed,  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  and  said  Territory,  by  proper 

Sersons,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  execute  such  offices  and  perform  such  duties  by  a 
loard  of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  one  political 
party,  and  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum.  The  members  of  said  Board  so  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  sh.all  continue  in  office  until  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory 
shall  make  provision  for  filling  paid  offices  as  herein  authorized.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Territory  shall  be  the  secretary  of  said  Board  and  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
attest  the  action  of  Faid  Board  under  this  section.  The  canvass  and  return  of  all  the 
votes  at  elections  in  said  Ternt<»ry  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  thei^eof 
shall  also  be  returned  to  said  Board,  which  shall  canvass  all  such  returns  and  issue 
certificates  of  election  for  those  persons  who,  being  eligible  for  such  election,  shall 
appear  to  have  been  lawfully  elected,  which  certificates  shall  be  the  only  evidence  of 
their  ght  of  such  persons  to  sit  in  such  assembly :  Provided,  That  said  Board  of  five 
persons  shall  not  exclude  any  person  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  from  the  polls  on  ac- 
count of  any  opinion  such  person  may  entertain  on  the  subject  of  bigamy  or  polygamy, 
nor  shall  they  refuse  to  count  any  such  vote  on  account  of  the  opiuion  of  the  person 
casting  i^ou  the  subject  of  bigamy  or  polygamy,  but  each  house  of  such  assembly, 
after  its  organization,  shall  have  power  to  decide  upon  the  elections  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  members.  And  at  or  after  the  first  meeting  of  said  legislative  assembly 
whose  members  shall  have  been  elected  and  returned  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  said  legislative  assembly  may  make  such  laws,  conformable  to  the  organic 
act  of  said  Territory,  and  not  inconsistent  with  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
shall  deem  proper  concerning  the  filling  of  the  offices  in  said  Territory  declannl  va- 
cant by  this  act. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  duties  of  this^^mmission  appertain  only 
to  matters  of  registration  and  election  and  eligibility  to  office,  while 
the  punisbment  of  the  crime  of  polygamy  is  left,  as  under  the  former 
law,  to  the  courts  of  justice. 

Nor  are  we  invested  with  legislative  authority.  Our  powers  are  of 
a  quasi-judicial  and  administrative  character.  But  from  the  general 
terms  of  many  parts  of  the  act  we  have  been  obliged  to  exercise  a  con- 
siderable latitude  of  discretion  to  make  the  act  effectual,  coutining  our- 
selves within  the  limits  of  the  law,  according  to  our  best  judgment. 

We  have  heretofore  communicated  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  difficulties  we  encovx\iteTe(V  o\\  ^w\.wa\^  w^ou  our  duties  last  year; 
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also  the  measures  we  adopted  for  excluding  polygamists  from  registra- 
tion and  from  the  polls,  and  that  we  bad  excluded  some  twelve  thou- 
sand men  and  women  from  registration  and  voting  by  reason  of  their 
disqualitication  under  this  act.  Pursuing  the  same  policy,  we  have  had 
equal  success  at  the  general  election  held  on  the  Cth  of  August,  1883, 
in  excluding  polygamists  from  the  polls. 

The  theory  of  the  act  of  March  22,  1882,  appears  to  be  this :  that  a 
discrimination  between  those  Mormons  who  practice  polygamy  and  those 
who  do  not,  placing  a  stigma  upon  the  former  and  depriving  them  of 
the  right  of  suifrage  as  well  as  the  right  Jo  hold  office,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  latter  class  that  by  ab- 
staining from  the  polygamic  relation  they  will  enjoy  all  the  political 
rights  of  American  citizens,  would  in  time  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
great  numbers  of  the  Mormon  people  to  refrain  from  plural  marriage. 

While  such  considerations  are  not  likely  to  have  much  effect  upon 
the  elderly  men  who  already  have  a  plurality  of  wives  and  several 
families  of  children,  they  must  have  great  weight  with  the  young  men 
of  the  Territory,  many  of  whom  are  ambitious  and  aspiring,  and  would 
not  like  voluntarily. to  embrace  political  ostracism. 

The  leading  Mormons,  who  are  generally  in  polygamy,  evidently  per- 
ceive this  tendency ;  and,  therefore,  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act, 
they  have  assiduously  taught  their  ])eople  that  this  measure  is  transient 
and  that  it  will  soon  be  set  aside  bv  the  Federal  courts  or  bv  the  action 
ornonaction  of  Congress. 

So  far  as  we  are  advised,  very  few,  if  any,  illegal  votes  have  been 
cast  in  Utah  since  the  Commission  took  charge  of  registrations  and 
elections  in  August,  1882. 

As  to  the  declared  objects  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  therein  set  forth, 
so  far  as  appertains  to  our  duties,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  operation  of 
the  act  has  been  eminently  successful ;  that  is  to  say,  the  polygamists 
have  all  been  excluded  from  the  polls  and  from  eligibility  to  office. 
Considering  that  during  the  twenty  years  since  the  anti-polygamy  act 
of  1802  was  passed  the  penalties  of  that  law  have  been  enforced  against 
not  exceeding  three  persons,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  present  law  against  some  twelve  thousand  polygamists  who  have 
been  excluded  from  the  polls,  it  must  justly  be  regarded  that  the  act 
has  been  fully  and  successfully  executed. 

Before  passing  from  this  topic  we  deem  it  proper  to  observe  that  no 
person  well  informed  in  regard  to  Utah  affairs  could  reasonably  have 
expected,  at  the  passage  of  the  act,  that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
change  in  the  political  situation,  nor  that  it  would  have  an  immediate 
effect  in  destroying  the  prtictice  of  polygamy;  but  the  act  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  strong  influence  in  that  direction.  The  very  existence  of 
the  law  disfranchising  the  polygamists  must  tend  to  destroy  their  influ- 
ence w'henever  it  is  understood  that  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  discrim- 
ination. Those  Mormons  who  have  the  ballot  will  after  a  time  be 
conscious  of  a  power  which  they  will  be  unwilling  to  use  forever  at  the 
bidding  of  those  who  have  it  not.  The  fact  also  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  the  political  influence  of  the  "  People's  party" 
(as  the  Mormons  style  themselves)  to  have  a  large  body  of  their  mem- 
bers who  are  not  polygamists  must  tend  in  time  to  weaken  the  practice 
of  polygamy-,  for  every  married  Mormon  who  takes  but  one  plural  wife 
loses  three  votes  for  his  party — his  own  and  those  of  his  two  wives 
(woman  suffrage  being  established  by  law  in  Utah).  Another  consid- 
eration, already  adverted  to,  the  influence  upon  the  young  men  and  the 
rising  generation,  is  entitled  to  great  weight.    Smw^  v\X\  VXi'^  o^vi.vi.%  oli 
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houor,  trust,  tuid  profit,  such  as  Delegate  to  Congress,  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  probate  judges,  clerks  of  the  county  courts, 
sherift's,  and  others,  many  of  them  quite  lucrative,  held  by  monoga- 
mists, while  polygamists  are  wholly  excluded,  the  aspiring  young  men 
of  the  Territory  would  present  an  anomaly  in  human  nature  if  they 
should  fail  to  he  strongly  inliuenced  against  going  into  a  relation  which 
thus  subjects  them  to  political  ostracism  and  fixes  on  them  the  stigma 
of  moral  turpitude. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  can  be  better  understood  from  the  fact 
that  among  the  orthodox  Mormons  of  Utah  polygamy  is  a  part  of  their 
religious  faith,  ami  while  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  w^hole  adult  Mor- 
mon population  have  actually  entered  into  the  polygamic  relation,  yet 
all  the  faithful  believe  in  it  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  Mormons  be- 
lieve in  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  and  a  great  deal 
besides,  namely,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  divers  so-called  revelatioiw 
claimed  to  have  been  received  by  the  i»rophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
successors,  Brigham  Young  and  John  Taylor,  which  are  mostly  printed 
in  their  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Among  these  so-called  reve- 
lations is  one  in  favor  of  a  plurality  of  wives. 

That  a  doctrine  and  practice  so  odious  throughout  Christendom  should 
have  been  upheld  so  many  years  against  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  world  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  can  be  scarcely  appreciated  even  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  world's  history  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  of  governmental 
control  or  suppression  of  religious  fanaticism. 

Certainly  no  government  can  permit  a  violation  of  the  laws  under 
the  guise  of  religious  freedom ;  and  while  Congress  may  not  legislate 
as  to  mere  matters  of  opinion^  yet  it  may  denounce  and  punish  as  crimes 
those  actions  which  are  in  violation  of  social  duties  or  subversive  of 
good  order.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
the  United  States  held  the  anti-polygamy  law  of  1862  to  be  valid  and 
constitutional.     (Reynolds  v.  The  United  States,  8  Otto.) 

The  right  of  Congress  to  suppress  this  great  evil  is  undoubted.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  the  dignity  and  the  good  name  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment among  the  nations  of  the  earth  demand  such  Congressional 
action  as  shall  effectually  eliminate  this  national  disgrace. 

In  our  report  of  November  17,  1882,  we  made  several  recommenda- 
tions, w.hich  were  substantijilly  incorporated  into  Senate  bill  No.  2238 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  rejiorted  by  the  Judiciary  Comnnttee 
December  13,  1882.  This  bill,  however,  contains  some  other  provisions 
besides  those  mentioned,  and  we  hope  that  the  proposed  measure  as  a 
whole  will  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  next 
session.  The  recommendations  above  referred  to — resubmitted  as  a  part 
of  this  report — are  as  follows  : 

In  our  judgment,  a  marriage  law  enacted  by  Conpre-ss  would  be  an  efficient  aux- 
iliary in  t  be  suppression  of  polygamy.  It  is  asserted  ami  generally  believed  by  non-Mor- 
mons in  this  Territory  that  plural  raarri.ige  is  still  practiced  here  in  secret.  We  would 
recommend  (bat  Congress  enact  a  law  declaring  all  future  marriages  in  this  Territory 
null  and  void  uuless  they  are  contracted  and  evidenced  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  act.  For  example:  that  all  marriages  shall  be  solemnized  in  certain  designated 
public  placrs,  and  witnessed  by  such  persons  and  registered  in  such  public  offices  as 
to  make  the  proof  of  marriage  morally  certain;  providing  also  that  the  person  oflS- 
ciatingin  the  marriage  ceremony,  together  with  the  parties  and  witnesses,  shall  make 
their  affidavits  against  polygamy,  and  set  forth  the  time  and  place  and  other  partic- 
ulars relating  to  the  marriage,  or  allow  marriages  to  be  solemnized  in  private,  but 
with  the  like  guarantees  of  registration,  affidavits,  witnesses,  &c.,  and  in  eitbercase 
providing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  act  by  any  of  the  persons  concerned  therein. 
in  making  this  suggestion  we  omW,  \Vi<^  dft\.\jM»,  which  can  readily  be  supplied  by  ref- 
ereijce  to  the  niarriago  act*  o!l  mo»t  ol  tYie  %V.aX«». 
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Iq  our  fonner  report  we  adverted  to  the  law  of  this  Territory  conferring?  on  women 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Thi8  law  was  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature  some  twelve 
years  ago.  Of  course  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  repeal  or  annul  this  law.  With- 
out expressing  any  opinion  on  the  question  of  women  suffrace  in  general,  we  are 
satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  in  Utah,  this  law  is  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  speedy  solution  of  the  vexed  question. 

In  the  prosecution  of  polygamy  castas  here  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  first  or  legal 
marriage.  "We  would  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  the  first  or  legal  wife  be  declared  by 
act  of  Congress  a  competent  witness  in  such  prosecutions. 

Under  the  act  of  CougresH  by  virtue  of  whose  provisions  this  Commission  was 
appointed  the  people  of  Utah  appear  t'O  be  put  upon  probation  until  alegistativc 
assembly  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  sliall  meet  and  pass  the  re<[uisite 
laws  concerning  registration  and  election. 

If,  however,  the  next  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  elected  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  shall  fail  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  Congress  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  using  extraordinary  measures  to  compel  the  people  of  this  Territory  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  present  legislature,  chosen  at  the  August  election,  is  composed 
wholly  of  Mormons,  none  of  whom,  however,  live  in  polygamy.  This 
legishiture  will  convene  in  January  next.  It  will  be  their  duty,  under 
the  act  of  lSS2y  to  adopt  measures,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
that  law,  for  the  suppreshion  of  polygamy.  Whether  the  legislature 
will  take  such  action  may  not  properly  be  discussed  by  us  in  advance 
of  the  opportunity  given  them  by  the  law  to  do  so.  If  they  shall  fail 
ill  this  respect  when  the  time  shall  come  for  them  to  act,  this  Commis- 
sion will  be  ])repared  to  recommend,  and  Congress  certainly  will  not 
delay  the  adoption  of,  the  most  stringent  measures  compatible  with  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  that  may  be  considered  necessary  for 
the  suppression  of  this  great  evil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  contin- 
gency might  come,  we  have  already  given  the  subject  of  such  further 
legislation  much  study  and  reflection,  and  will  be  ready  at  the  proper 
time,  if  the  case  requires,  to  promptly  present  our  views  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  President  and  Congress. 

Ln  the  interim  between  the  November  election  for  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress and  the  general  election  in  August,  1883,  municipal  elections  were 
held  in  a  number  of  cities  and  towns,  under  rules  and  orders  of  this 
Boanl. 

But  the  most  important  election  was  that  of  August  6,  1883,  a 
general  election  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  probate  judges, 
clerks  of  the  county  courts,  assessors  and  collectors,  county  recorders, 
sheriffs,  county  treasurers,  county  superintendents  of  district  schools, 
and  other  county  officers,  and  many  i)recinct  officers,  numbering  in  all 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  that  were  elected,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  all 
the  voters,  are  monogamists. 

In  June,  prior  to  the  election,  the  Commission  caused  a  revision  of 
the  registration  to  be  made  in  all  the  precincts  of  the  Territory,  excluding 
all  polygamists  from  the  lists,  an  abstract  of  which,  marked  A,  is  hereto 
appended. 

The  election  was  conducted,  in  general,  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner. 
The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  21,961,  against  27,923  at  the  last 
November  election.  The  principal  falling  off  in  the  vote  was  on  the 
part  of  the  Gentiles,  or  Liberal  party.  In  November  the  total  vote  of 
the  People's  (or  Mormon)  party  was  23,039;  Liberal,  4,884.  In  August, 
1883,  the  total  vote  of  the  People's  party  was  20,508;  Liberal,  1,453; 
from  which  it  appears  that  large  numbers  of  the  Liberals  refrained  from 
voting,  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  that 
by  proper  effort  and  "good  management"  one  or  more  non-Mormons 
might  have  been  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  who  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  putting  the  majority  on  record. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  Com- 
mission appointed  a  board  of  five  canvassers  to  canvass  the  returns  of 
the  election,  except  those  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly',  which 
under  the  act  are  to  be  canvassed  by  this  Commission. 

After  public  notice  in  the  newspapers,  the  said  board  of  canvassers 
assembled,  with  the  members  of  this  Commission,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  election  returns  were  canvassed,  the  result  ascertained,  and  certifi- 
cates of  election  were  awarded. 

Recently  some  ten  suits  were  instituted  in  the  third  district  court  of 
Utah,  by  Mormons,  against  the  members  of  this  Commission,  complaining 
that  the^'  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  the  right  to  register  and  vote. 
These  are  understood  to  be  test  cases,  designed  to  contest  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Edmunds  act,  as  well  as  the  legal  construction  which 
we  i)Ut  upon  its  provisions.  These  suits  are  still  undecided,  and  are 
likely'  to  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  polygamic  marriages  have  increased  since 
the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  act;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  opinion 
of  many  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  that  they  have  comparatively  de- 
creased since  the  passage  of  said  act.  After  diligent  inquiry,  we  believe 
the  lalter  conclusion  is  correct.  But  the  Utah  legislature  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  satisfying  the  country  on  this  particular  subject  by  pass- 
ing such  a  public  marriage  act  a«  that  which  we  have  suggested  to 
Ooiigress. 

By  this  and  such  other  legislation  as  we  have  indicated  they  will 
give  the  Government  assurance  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and 
avert  a  contest  that  cannot  but  result  in  their  discomfiture. 

In  concluding  this  report  we  consider  it  proper  to  commend  the  zeal 
of  the  governor  of  Utah  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 

ALX.  RAMSEY. 
A.  S.  PADDOCK. 
G.  L.  GODFREY. 
A.  B.  CARLTON. 
J.  R.  PETTIGREW. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE    GOVERNOR    OF    ARIZONA. 


Executive  Department,  Arizona  Territory, 

Prescott,  September  30,  1883. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requeyt  coutained  in  your  letter  of 
August  7,  1883,  that  I  should  report  upon  the  progress  and  develop- 
nM3nt  of  this  Territory  for  the  year  endiug  June  30,  1883,  together  with 
such  suggestions  as  1  may  deem  proper  for  the  attention  of  Congress, 
I  submit  the  following: 

During  the  time  intervening  since  the  last  report  was  submitted  to 
your  office  by  the  executive  of  this  Territory,  and  June  30,  1883,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  two  fiscal  years,  the  advancement  of  the  Territory, 
both  with  regard  to  wealth  in  the  develoi)meut  of  profitable  industries 
and  increase  of  i)opulation,  has  been  remarkable.  The  Territory  can  now 
claim  75,000  people  and  over  $20,000,000  of  taxable  property;  and 
while  the  progress  of  our  civilization  and  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources have  been  opposed  by  most  serious  difficulties,  it  is  now  safe 
to  say  that  those  dangerous  and  disturbing  elements  which  have  been 
such  forcible  factors  in  checking  our  progress  are  well  under  control. 
During  the  past  two  years  exceptional  development  has  been  made  in 
all  our  industries,  mining,  grazing,  and  agricultural ;  extensive  railroad 
enterprises  have  been  successfully  completed ;  and  tlie  afi'airs  of  the 
Territory  generally  are  in  an  exceedingly  prosperous  condition.  The 
following  communication  as  to  our  *' resources  and  progress"  has  been 
furnished  by  Hon.  Patrick  Hamilton,  at  my  request.  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  authorized  by  our  last  legislature  to  compile  another  volume  of  his 
"Resources  of  Arizona,''  and  his  familiariXy  with  this  subject  makes  his 
article  very  valuable : 

AllIZONA  TERRITORY,  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  FUTURE  OUTLOOK, 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  Territory  of  Arizonsi  has  made  rapid  projsjress  in 
wealth,  population,  and  general  advancement.  The  completion  of  another  trans- 
continental railroad  across  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  has  given  a  marked 
impetns  to  all  branches  of  industry. 

Mining,  agriculture,  grazing,  and  wool-growing  have  all  felt  the  quickening  impulse 
and  healtiiful  efiects  of  cheap  and  rapid  tran.spiirtation.  The  building  of  railroads 
has  attracted  capital  to  the  grand  opportunities  which  the  country  presents,  and 
many  heavy  investments  are  being  made.  The  mining  interests  are  in  an  especially 
healthy  condition  ;  the  output  of  bullion  is  steadily  increasing,  many  new  camps  are 
springing  into  existence,  and  never  in  its  history  has  the  mining  industry  of  Arizona 
been  in  so  prosperous  a  condition. 

The  great  natural  facilities  of  the  country  for  stock-raising  and  wool-growing  are 
beginning  to  be  understood,  and  large  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  being  <lriven  in 
from  the  neighboring  States  and  Territories.  This  industry  is  fast  assuming  mam- 
moth proportions,  and  the  day  is  nAt  far  distant  when  it  will  e(|ual.  if  not  exceed, 
mining  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  lucrative  returns  yielded. 

The  country  is  especially  adapted  for  cattle-raising,  and  is  destined  Avithiu  a  few 
j^ears  to  become  one  of  the  leading  grazing  countries  of  the  West. 
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The  ajijriciiltiiral  resources  hjive  been  developed  to  a  marked  extent  duriDg  the  past 
two  year^.  It  has  1>eeii  denioustrated  that  Arizona  possesses  a  soil  and  climate  UDsor- 
passed  by  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union,  capable  of  producing  every  thing  growD 
in  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones. 

The  vaUcys  along  the  principal  water-courses  yield  magnificent  crops  of  grain,  fruiU, 
and  vegetableM,  and  «^ven  theniesa  or  table-lands  jidjacent  will  grow  almost  everything 
with  a  sufficient  water  supply.  The  valleys  of  t  he  Gila  and  8alt  River  are  being  rap- 
idly settled,  and  many  pleasant  homes  established  where  but  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
desert  waste.  The  richness  of  these  valleys  and  their  wonderful  productiveness  are 
attracting  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  from  California  and  the  East,  and  all  the 
best  locations  are  being  rapidly  taken  up. 

Beyond  the  makingof  Hour  and  lumber  the  manufacturing  interestsof  the  Territory 
are  yet  in  their  infancy;  but  there  is  a  tine  opening  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
this  respect.  Tanneries  and  woolen  mills  are  required,  as  well  as  fuuuderies,  and  would 
all  yield  large  returns  on  the  money  invested.  Some  of  the  native  plants  of  the  coun- 
try furnish  excellent  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  coarse  cloths,  mats,  ropes, 
and  many  other  articles  of  constant  demand.  So  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
utilize  this  raw  material,  although  it  is  known  that  the  aborigines  have  succeeded, 
in  their  crude  way,  in  making  roiies  of  a  very  fair  quality. 

Below  will  be  found  a  necessarily  brief  review  of  the  prerient  industrial  condition  of 
the  Territory,  and  a  few  words  concerning  its  most  pressing  needs.  Although  one  of 
the  least  known  regions  of  the  West,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  grand  resources,  which 
so  long  have  remained  dormant,  are  at  last  being  understood  and  appreciat<ed.  Pos- 
sessing in  an  eminent  decree  those  three  great  sources  of  wealth,  mining,  agriculture, 
and  grazing,  it  is  destined  to  be  the  home  of  a  large  population,  and  there  are  few  new 
countries  blessed  with  so  many  sources  of  pennanent  prosperity  or  which  have  so 
bright  a  future. 

MIXING. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  country  now  known  as  Arizona  is  connected  with  the 
search  for  precious  metals,  and  so  high  an  authority  as  Baron  Von  Humboldt  pre- 
dicted that  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  yet  be  found  in  this  region. 

Despite  the  great  drawbacks  entailed  by  its  isolated  situation  ai.d  the  curse  of 
savage  dominatiim,  mining  was  prose catcd  with  varying  success  until  the  building  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Since  that  time  this  business  has  taken  a  wonderfal 
stride  forward,  and  now  Arizona  stands  second  on  the  list  of  silver-producing  States 
and  Territories.  There  is  no  region  of  like  extent  within  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Union  that  is  so  thoroughlj'  mineralized.  Almost  every  mountain  range  and  iso- 
lated peak  within  its  borders  is  seamed  with  veins  or  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  or  some  other  valuable  mineral.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  on  the  globe  is  there 
so  general  a  distribution  of  mineral  wealth,  and  there  is  no  country  which  can  show 
mineral  combinations  so  rich,  rare,  and  beautiful.  Gold  is  found  in  its  naiive  state 
and  in  its  matrix  of  quai-tz;  it  is  also  found  in  combination  with  iron,  sulphur,  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  copper,  and  many  other  minerals.  Silver  is  found  in  its  pure  state 
in  the  form  of  nuggets,  leaves,  thi'eads,  wires,  Howers,  ^c. ;  it  also  occurs  in  combina- 
tion with  many  base  metals,  forming  many  brilliant  and  beautiful  specimens,  which 
the  mineralogist  looks  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  Copper  is  often  encountered  in  its  pure 
state,  but  more  frequently  as  an  oxide,  a  carbonate,  and  a  silicate. 

Not  only  does  Arizona  excel  any  mining  region  in  the  West  in  the  variety  of  its 
ores,  but  it  also  takes  the  lead  for  the  richness  of  the  same.  The  largest  mass  of  pure 
silver  ever  found — 2,700  pounds — was  unearthed  within  its  borders,  and  the  placer 
gold  deposit  of  Antelope  Peak,  where  over  half  a  million  was  taken  from  less  thauaa 
acre  of  ground,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  ores  of  the  Territory  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  richness,  silver  ores  assaying  from  §1,000  to  Si^^OOO  per  ton  are  ot  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  those  that  run  from  §10,000  to  $25,000  per  ton  are  not  uufre- 
quently  met  with. 

In  fact,  high-grade  ores  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  throughout  the  country, 
and  silver  rock  which  does  not  carry  more  thau  §50  per  ton  is  thrown  aside.  The 
copper-bearing  ores  are  also  of  a  remarkably  high  grade,  and  those  carrying  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  metal  are  of  common  occurrence.  The  average  of  the  copper 
ores  now  being  worked  is  between  10  and  18  per  cent.,  a  higher  percentage  than  any 
other  copper-bearing  region  can  show.  So  varied  and  extensive  a  mineral  format 
Arizona  is  found  in  neither  hemisphere.  Such  immense  ore  bodies,  such  a  perfect 
climate,  so  many  natural  facilities  for  ore  reduction,  and  so  high  a  percentage  of 
the  precious  metals  exist  nowhere  else.  The  proof  of  Arizona's  mineral  wealrh  is 
shown  in  the  steady  stream  of  bullion  tiowing  out  of  the  country,  and  which  is  gaining 
volume  year  by  year.  Eight  years  ago  the  bullion  yield  of  the  Territory  was  but  a  lit- 
tie  over  §100,000,  while  now  it  stands  third  on  the  list  in  it«  yield  of  the  precious 
metah. 
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To  the  opening  of  two  railroads  can  be  attribut-ed  this  increase  in  the  country's 
bullion  production.  It  is  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  accomplished  when  other  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  are  given  the  advantages  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation. 

Thereisnoniiningcountry  in  the  United  States  which  has  given  a  better  return  for  the 
money  invested  than  has  Arizona.  Here  dividends  have  been  the  rule  and  assessments 
the  exception.  While  in  other  mining  regions  vast  amounts  of  capital  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  effort  to  discover  paying  ore  bodies,  in  Arizona  tlie  rich  deposits 
are  found  at  ihe  very  surface,  and  the  immense  outlay  for  expensive  machinery  is  thus 
avoided.  The  cost  of  mining  and  milling  is  much  less  than  in  other  localities  where  a 
great  depth  has  been  attained.  The  maguidcent  climate  which  the  country  possesses 
IS  also  an  import^int  factor  in  the  miniug  problem.  Here  no  heavy  snow  or  intense 
cold  retards  operations  for  several  monfhs  in  the  year.  Outdoor  work  cau  be  prose- 
cuted in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  This  is  an  item  of  importance  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  seeking  mining  investments. 

According  to  the  best  information  at  hand,  the  production  of  Arizona  in  gold  and 
silver  for  the  four  years  ending  December  31,  lbt?2,  was  as  follows  : 

1879 ^1,94>,403 

1880 4,472,471 

1881 8,198,766 

1882 9,298,267 

A  large  quantity  of  rich  ore  and  base  bullion  which  finds  its  way  out  of  the  country 
is  not  included  in  the  above.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  ores  ^nd  bullion 
at  10  per  cent,  of  the  figures  given. 

From  being  fifth  on  the  list  of  bullion   producers  in   1879,  Arizona  took  the  third 

fdace  in  1882,  and  durinc:  the  last-named  year  she  took  the  first  place  on  the  dividend 
ist.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  make  a  showing  that  any  country  might 
well  be  proud  of.  It  is  an  earnest  of  what  can  be  expected  when  the  country  is 
thoroughly  opened  by  railroads. 

From  careful  estimates  it  is  believed  that  Arizona's  yield  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
year  1883  will  exceed  |;12,000,000. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  copper  interests  of  the  Territory  have  attracted 
wide-spread  attention.  The  remarkable  richness  of  the  ores  and  the  ease  by  which 
they  are  reduced  strongly  commends  this  branch  of  mining  to  those  seeking  secure 
investments.  During  the  past  year  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  invested  in 
copper-mining  in  Arizona,  and  in  every  instance  success  has  attended  such  veutiires. 
Despite  the  fall  in  the  price  of  metal,  Arizona  mines  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
those  nearer  to  market  and  possessed  of  cheaper  facilities  for  the  extraction  and  re- 
duction of  ore  and  the  shipping  of  the  product  to  market.  This  is  owing  to  the  high 
grade  of  Arizona  ores,  which  contain  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  any  copper 
mines  yet  discovered. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  copper  yield  of  the  Ten-itory  for  the  past  three 
yeara  has  been  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

1880 2,000,000 

1881 5,000,000 

1882 15,000,000 

The  estimated  yield  for  1883  has  been  placed  at  from  20,000,000  to  2.5,000,000  pounds. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  siuce  the  advent  of  railroads  has  been  remarkable. 
Nine  years  ago  there  was  only  one  furnace  in  the  country — a  primitive  concern  in 
the  Mexican  style.  Now  there  are  ten  furnaces  in  active  operation,  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  500  tons  per  day.  Besides,  there  are  several  lying  idle  awaiting  the  cheap- 
en ing  of  freights  and  fuel.  With  the  opening  of  branch  railroads  through  the  country 
the  copper  industry  promises  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  silver.  There  are  scores 
of  fine  properties  now  lying  idle  which  only  await  the  benefits  of  cheaper  transporta- 
tion to  become  steady  bullion  producers. 

The  combined  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  product  for  1883  will  be  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  This  will  place  Arizona  second  on  the  list  of 
bullion  producers,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  she  will  take  the 
place  which  naturally  belongs  to  her  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

GRAZING. 

Throughout  the  great  West  there  is  no  region  that  offers  superior  advantages  to  the 
stock-grower  than  Arizona. 

The  climate  is  simply  perfection  itself.  All  the  year  cattle  and  sheep  can  roam 
over  hill  and  plain  and  keep  in  prime  condition  at  all  seasons.  Here  the  cattle^owner 
need  not  go  to  the  expense  of  patting  up  feed  for  his  stock  during  the  winter,  and 
no  severe  snow-storms  or  destructive  *' northers''  destroy  half  his  herd  la  u^  \&v\\^<^ 
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night.  Except  during  the  annual  rodeo^  cattle  require  scarcely  any  care.  Such  a 
thing  as  epidemic  dineases  are  unknown,  and  at  all  Hcasons  the  stock-raiser  can  go 
upon  hi8  range  and  drive  a  hand  of  fat  heeve»  to  the  market. 

The  grasses  of  the  C'»uutry  are  especially  rich  in  their  fattening  qualities.  Black 
and  white  gama,  niesriuite,  pine,  hunch,  and  huttalo  grass  are  the  principal  varie- 
ties. The  gama  is  the  most  generally  distrihuted  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory.  By  a  process  of  nature's  handiwork  it  cures  itself,  and  when  dry  retains 
all  the  nutritious  qualities  it  possesses  when  green,  so  that  it  makes  a**  good  food  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  Nearly  all  portiims  of  the  Territory  are  carpeted  with  a 
growth  of  grass,  and  wherever  water  can  he  had  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
range.  Th«  cattle  and  sheep  now  in  the  country  are  pastured  near  running  streams 
or  living  springs.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  line  grass  lands  lying  unoccupied^ 
which  only  require  water  to  make  theui  the  fiuest  grazing  grounds  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  No  ellort  ha.s  yet  been  made  to  obtain  a  wat4'r  supply  by  the  sinking  of  arte- 
sian wells,  althcmgh  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  abundant  supply  could 
be  obtained  by  this  means.  When  this  is  done  Arizona  will  become  the  leading  graz- 
ing country  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  quicker  or  surer  road  to  fortune  tbiin 
cattle-raising  in  Arizona.  Of  the  many  who  have  gone  into  it  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years  there  has  hardly  been  a  single  failure.  Poor  men  who  began  with  a  few 
cattle  a  half  a  dozen  years  ago  are  now  independent.  The  increase  is  something 
phenomenal,  while  the  losses  from  all  causes  will  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  a  year. 
From  careful  estimates  made  by  stock-raisers  of  long  experience,  it  is  calculated  the 
increase  on  ICU  head  for  five  years  will  be  as  follows: 

First  year 194 

Second  year 314 

Third  year 4% 

Fourth  year T-'S 

Fifth  ye\ir 1,3(>2 

These  figures  willconvey  some  idea  of  the  enormous  profits  of  stock-raising  in  Ari- 
zona. There  is  no  business  that  can  be  engaged  in  that  leads  so  speedily  to  fortune. 
The  prices  of  cattle  are  high,  and  good  beef  always  commands  from  7  to  Scents  per 

J)ound  net.     The  prices  have  risen  raiiidly  during  the  past  two  years  and  the  market 
laa  yet  an  upward  tendency. 

The  following  arc  the  ruling  rates  at  the  present  time: 

• 

Beef-cattle,  three-y ear  olds |.*}5  to$40 

Three-year  olds,  heifers 25       30 

Two-year  olds,  steers  and  heifers 20       25 

Yearlings 15       20 

Stock  cattle  are  worth  on  an  average  S30  per  head. 

The  number  of  cattle  at  present  in  the  Territory  is  about  280,000,  an  increase  of 
more  than  300  per  cent,  during  the  past  two  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  grazing  land  in  the  Territory  will  reach  60,000 
square  miles;  reduced  to  acres  this  would  amount  to  34,400,000.  Liberal  estimates 
allow  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  grass  land  to  maintain  an  animal  during  the  year. 
Taking  the  lowest  figure,  and  we  have  a  total  of  7,680,000  cattle  which  the  grass 
lands  of  Arizona  are  capable  of  maintaining.  But  even  allowing  ten  acres  per  head, 
and  we  have  the  vast  number  of  3,840,000.  These  figures  are  not  extravagant,  and 
with  the  present  rapid  growth  of  the  business  and  the  increased  railroad  facilities  for 
marketing  the  product  it  is  very  probable  the  latter  number  will  be  grazing  over  the 
Territory  within  the  next  ten  years. 

WOOL-GROWING.    ^ 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  advantages  which  the  country  offers  for  cattle-raising 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  sheep  industry.  The  country  north  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  parallel  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  The  grasses  are  rich,  sweet, 
and  nutritious,  and  the  mutton  from  them  is  equal  to  any  grown  in  the  United  States 
for  tenderness  and  flavor.  Sheep  imported  from  California  have  introduced  the 
ali'Jalfa  or  wild  clover,  and  it  is  spreading  rapidly  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory.     It  makes  excellent  food,  which  stock  are  especially  fond  of. 

The  increase  in  sheep,  as  in  cattle,  is  very  large,  ranging  from  70  to  100  per  cent, 
per  year.  Decrease  among  sheep  is  hardly  ever  heard  of,. and  winter  and  suuinjer 
they  roam  over  the  hills  and  plains  aud  kee])  in  prime  condition. 

The  yield  of  wool  averages  almut  eight  pounds  per  hea<l  per  year.  This  wool  is  of  an 
excellent  (juality,  and  readily  sells  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound  in  the  markets 
of  the  East.  It  has  a  long  silky  fiber,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  the  grease  which 
is  so  objectionable  a  feature  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  Western  country. 

Sheep  in  Arizona  are  worth  fro\u  %i  Iv^  %4  v^t  liead,  and  as  the  grade  is  being  im- 
proved bvjthe  introduction  ol  VjelUx  ^VoiiVW^^  \\\;\<i^  ^^^nwcl^^^. 
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The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  at  the  present  time  is  phiced  at  300,000,  the 
yearly  clip  of  each  sheep  averaging  eight  pounds,  and  we  have  a  total  of  2,400,000 
pounds.  Putting  the  average  price  at  22  cents  per  pound,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
$528,000  as  the  value  of  the  yearly  wool  clip  of  the  Territory  at  the  present  time. 

OTHER  LIVE  STOCK. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  hogs  in  the  several 
counties  is  as  follows  : 


Counties. 


Tavapal 

Maricopa 

Cochise 

Graham 

PinaL 

Gila 

Ynma 

Mohave 

Pima 

Apache  (no  data) 


Total. 


Horses. 


10, 

5. 
4, 

3. 
2. 
1, 

1, 
6. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
800 
000 
000 


Mules. 


2,000 

'/,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

HOO 

300 

500 

2,500 


32,800         12,600 


Hogs. 


1,000 

7,000 

500 

500 

eoo 

300 
200 


1.000 


11, 100 


AGRICULTURE. 


Arizona  was  long  considered  a  region  where  agriculture  was  almost  impossible. 
The  country  was  considered  so  dry,  the  heat  so  intense,  and  the  soil  so  baiTen  that 
any  attempt  at  farming  was  looked  upon  as  a  useless  and  foolhardy  effort,  sure  to  be 
met  with  failure  ;  and  yet  to-day  there  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Salt  auil  Gila  Rivers 
as  productive  farms  as  can  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  West.     The  soil  is  rich  and 

Produces  fine  crops  of  cereals,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  vegetables  of  the  finest  quality, 
n  the  valley  of  Salt  River,  around  the  fiourishing  town  of  Phoenix,  there  are  now 
about  35,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  some  of  the  finest  wheat  and  barley  raised 
on  the  Pacific  slope  is  grown  here.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  the  average  yield,  though  a  much  larger  can  be  harvested  by  proper  attention 
and  careful  cultivation.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  figs,  quinces,  apricots,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  fruit  do  excellently  well  and  yield  largely.  Lemons,  oranges,  olives, 
and  other  semi-tropical  fruits  have  been  experimented  with  and  give  the  most  en- 
couraging results.  With  careful  cultivation,  it  is  believed  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Salt  River  and  the  Gila  will  yet  produce  the  finest  oranges  grown  on  the  coast.  Mag- 
nificent grapes  are  grown  in  these  valleys,  and  equal  in  flavor  the  best  of  California. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  this  whole  region  will  become  one  immense 
vineyard  and  orchard. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  to  raise  a  crop  in  Arizona,  and  very  little  is  produced  with- 
out it.  In  some  of  the  small  elevated  valleys  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory 
a  crop  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  natural  moisture  and  rain-fall:  but  to  insure  a 
yield  artificial  means  for  a  water  supply  have  to  be  resorted  to.  In  tne  principal  val- 
leys large  ditches  carry  the  water  from  the  rivers  over  the  land,  and  grain  crops  gen- 
erally receive  from  three  to  five  irrigations  during  the  season.  Although  this  mode 
of  agricultuve  may  seem  laborious  and  expensive,  it  is  but  little  more  so  than  the 
natural  way,  while  it  alwa.vs  insures  a  crop,  and  the  farmer  can  always  turn  on  the 
moisture  when  the  parched  fields  require  it.  It  is  estimated  there  are  between  60,000 
and  70,000  acres  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time  in  the  Territory,  and  the 
amount  of  grain,  including  wheat,  barlev,  and  com,  produced  the  present  year  has 
been  very  nearly  60,000,000  pounds.  It  is  known  that  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers  alone  there  are  400,000  acres  which  can  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
Of  this  vast  area  only  about  40,000  acres,  or  one-tenth, are  now  being  made  productive. 
The  soil  on  these  lands  is  a  dark  adobe  and  a  rich  sandy  loam,  which  will  grow  any- 
thing and  everything  raised  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Two  crops  a  year  can  be  grown.  After  the  wheat  or  barley  is  harvested,  corn  is 
planted,  and  a  fine  crop  raised  the  same  season.  The  prices  of  land  vary  with  the 
situation  and  the  amount  of  improvement.  Improved  land  near  Phoenix,  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  is  worth  from  ^15  to  ^'.iS  per  acre.  There  is  a  fine  body  of  vacant  land 
in  this  fine  valley,  not  yet  reclaimed.  Some  of  this  land  is  claimed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  pending  the  settlement  of  the  qui^tion  immigrants 
hesitate  about  building  homes  and  making  other  improvemewlft.  It  \vi  e«»WTa»X.^^\XvaX. 
Salt  River  at  its  lowest  stage  carries  60,000  inches  of  waWx.    K^«M  mciVx^l  ^^\.«t 
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is  amply  Rnfficient  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  grain  land  during  the  season.  This  would 
afford  water  enough  to  cultivate  120,000  acres  of  grain,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
area  now  being  made  productive.  After  the  land  is  once  tilled,  a  quarter  of  anioch 
to  the  acre  is  euough  to  make  a  crop,  so  that  there  is  actually  water  enough  in  Salt 
River,  if  properly  handled,  to  irrigate  over  200,000  acres.  A  company  is  now  engaged 
in  bringing  out  a  large  ditch  winch  will  reclaim  over  80,000  acres.  This  fine  tract 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January  1, 1885,  and  will  largely  increase  the  product- 
ive capacity  of  the  valley.  The  water  will  be  given  to  the  settlers  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  irrigation  will  soon  change  the  present  dreary  wastes  into  fields  of  verdure 
and  productiveness. 

There  are  at  present  about  30,000  acres  under  cultivation  along  the  Salt  River.  The 
yield  of  cereals  for  1883  has  been  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Wheat. p 14,000,000 

Barley 18,000,UOO 

Of  fruit-trees  there  are  nearly  40,000,  and  over  300,000  vines  in  bearing. 

The  price  of  barley  averages  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds.  Wheat  brings 
from  $1.50  to  1^2  per  100  pounds. 

Alfalfa  is  sown  extensively  and  yields  three  cuttings  during  the  season,  averaging 
two  tons  to  the  acre  at  a  cutting.  This  sells  readily  when  baled  for86  per  ton.  The 
agricultural  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Arizona,  but  enough  has  been  accom- 
plished to  show  what  can  be  done  here.  There  is  no  finer  land  in  the  United  States  than 
that  of  tbe  Salt  and  Gila  River  Valleys,  and  there  is  no  region  where  the  industrious 
immigrant  can  make  a  happier  home  or  sooner  obtain  the  boon  of  independence. 
Everything  grows  with  almost  t^ropical  luxuriance,  and  good  prices  and  a  ready  mar- 
ket are  al  wavs  at  hand  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  husbaudmau.  The  country  around 
Phnjnix,  with  it^  fields  of  golden  grain  and  green  alfalfa,  its  gjirdens,  orchards,  and 
vineyards,  and  its  pleasant  homes  embowered  in  charming  groves,  shows  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  Arizona.  Th*^re  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jicres  equally 
as  rich  yet  unoccupied,  and  industry  and  energy  are  all  that  are  required  to  make 
them  smile  with  beauty  and  productiveness  and  to  build  thereon  beautiful  homes. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

No  Territory  of  the  Union  has  a  better  school  system  than  Arizona.  The  law  of 
compulsory  education  is  in  existence,  and  all  children  of  school  age  are  compelled  to 
attend  the  public  schools.  The  expenses  of  public  instruction,  however,  are  borne 
by  a  direct  tax  on  the  people.  A  superintendent  is  elected  every  two  years,  who  has 
general  supervision  of  the  schools  throughout  the  Territory.  In  each  county  the 
probate  judge  is  ex  officio  superintendent  ol  the  schools  of  his  county.  According  to 
the  latest  census  the  number  of  schools  in  the  several  counties  is  as  follows: 

Yavapai  County 29 

Pima  County 10 

Cochise  County 11 

Apache  County 15 

Maricopa  County 10 

Graham  County 6 

Pinal  Couuty 7 

Gila  Couuty 3 

Yuma  County 3 

Mohave  Countv 3 

Total 91 

There  are  very  few  mining  camps  or  farming  settlements  throughout  the  Territory 
that  are  not  provided  with  a  school  for  at  least  three  mouths  in  the  year,  and  efforts 
are  boiug  made  for  an  improvement  upon  this. 

The  total  revenue  for  school  purposes  in  the  Territory  for  188^  was  $101,967.35. 
New  school  districts  are  constantly  being  formed,  and  the  immigrant  who  brings  his 
family  to  Arizona  need  have  no  fears  about  obtaiuing  the  benefits  of  the  public-school 
system. 

RAILROADS. 

Arizona  is  now  in  possession  of  two  transcontinental  railroads. 

The  Southern  Pacific  enters  the  Territory  at  Yuma  and  crosses  from  west  to  e«*t 
nearly  aloug  the  line  of  t\\e  tVi\tt>j-aftcotid'^\i.T^llel,  Its  length  through  the  Territory 
is  '38{)  miles.     From  Bennon,  &ome  4Q  wwW  ew^V  ^i  T>\vL'ssvm,  \X>L<e^  k.YV£.oua  and  New 
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Mexico  Railroad  branches  from  the  Southeni  Pacific  and  runs  Houth  ward  to  Guaymas, 
on  tho  Gulf  of  California.  The  leufrfh  of  this  road  through  Cochise  and  Pima 
Counties  is  about  65  miles.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  bej^ins  at  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  and  strikes  westward,  following  very  nearly  the  line  of  the 
thirty-tihh  parallel,  to  the  Colorado  River.  Its  length  through  the  Territory  is  about 
350  miles.  This  road  opens  up  the  great  coal-beds  and  the  grand  timber-belt  of  the 
Mogollon  Mountains.  This  great  forest  is  nearly  *200  miles  in  length  by  (lO  in  width, 
and  contains  some  of  the  finest  timber  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  station  of  Ash  Fork,  on  this  road,  to  Prescolt— the  Territorial  capital — a  distance 
of  57  miles,  a  branch  road  has  been  surveyed  and  will  no  doubt  soon  l»e  built.  A  road  is 
also  projected  from  Wiuslow,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  the  town  of  Globe.  This 
road  will  skirt  the  great  timber-belt  before  mentioned,  and  will  open  up  one  of  tho^ 
richest  grazing  and  mining  divisions  of  the  Territory.  From  Maricopa  to  the  town* 
of  Pha>nix,  distant  2H  miles,  a  branch  road  is  also  talked  of  and  will  no  doubt  be 
built.  It  will  tap  the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Salt  River  and  afford  an  outlet  for 
the  latge  productions  of  that  region.  From  the  town  of  Tucson  two  branch  roads 
have  been  projected  from  the  Southern  Pacitic,  one  to  Port  Lobos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  one — a  narrow  gauge — to  Globe.  The  last  enterprise  is  now  under  way, 
and  is  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  $200,000  from  the  county,  while  the  former,  it  is  said, 
receives  $9,000  per  mile  from  the  Mexican  Governmenl  for  that  portion  of  it  which 
runs  through  the  State  of  Sonora.  There  is  also  the  Clifton  and  Lordsbnrg  road, 
now  nearly  completed,  running  in  this  Territory  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  and 
furnishing  an  outlet  to  a  very  rich  mineral  and  grazing  region.  In  counectiou  with 
these  roads  there  is  over  a  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  From  this  brief  review 
of  the  railroad  situation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Territory  will  soon  be  crossed  iu  every 
direction  by  the  iron  rail,  and  that  in  a  few  years  every  town  and  mining  district  will 
be  connected  with  the  outside  world.  The  benefits  which  railroad  facilities  confer 
upon  the  country  have  already  been  seen,  and  with  the  completion  of  those  lines  pro- 
jected and  under  way  the  Territory  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  that  will 
astonish  the  most  sanguine  believers  iu  its  marvelous  wealth  and  brilliant  future. 

THE   INDIAN   QUESTION. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  Arizona's  prosperity  has  been  the  hostile  Apaches, 
who  for  years  Kept  up  a  murderous  warfare  against  the  pioneers  who  opened  this  land 
to  settlement  and  civilization. 

To  enumerate  the  many  atrocities  they  have  committed  since  the  settlement  of  this 
Territory  by  Americans  would  fill  a  volume.  Up  to  the  year  1874  they  terrorized  the 
entire  Territory,  kept  out  immigration  and  capital,  and  hud  life  and  property  virtually 
at  their  mercy.  In  that  year  they  were  placed  on  a  reservation,  where  those  of  them 
who  are  not  absent  in  Mexico  yet  remain.  When  this  was  accomplished  the  people 
of  Arizona  congratulated  themselves  on  the  end  of  the  Indian  difficulties,  and  it  was 
thought  that  savage  warfare  was  forever  at  an  end.  But  the  raids  of  the  past  two 
years  have  rudely-awakened  them  from  their  dream  of  security,  and  taught  them  that 
there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  while  a  single  Apache  remains  in  the  Territory'.  It  is 
true  that  the  late  disturbances  were  confined  to  a  small  band  of  the  Apache  tribe,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  the  region  over  which  they  passed  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Territory.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  effect  of  these  raids  has  been  none  the  less 
injurious  to  every  material  interest  of  Arizona.  Iminigratiou  is  deterred  from  coming 
to  a  country  reported  to  be  overrun  with  hostile  Indians,  and  capital  hesitates  to 
invest  where  life  and  property  is  said  to  be  so  insecure.  The  Indian  raids  of  the  past 
two  years  have  prevented  thousands  of  settlers  from  coming  to  the  country  and  turned 
away  millions  of  dollars  of  capital.  The  country  has  been  set  back  at  least  five  years 
in  the  path  of  progress  and  prosperity.  The  people  of  Arizona  demand  that  the 
Apaches  be  removed  t-o  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  a  constant  source  of  danger 
and  a  steady  menace  to  the  security  of  this  people. 

Some  of  the  richest  mineral  and  finest  farming  lands  in  the  Territory  are  embraced 
within  their  reservation  and  closed  against  the  industrious  white  settler.  Remove 
them  to  where  they  properly  belong,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Arizona's 
advancement  and  the  greatest  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  her  people  will 
have  been  done  awaj'  with. 

SOME   OF   THE   WANTS   OF  THE   TERIUTOKY. 

No  more  wise  and  beneficent  act  could  receive  the  sanction  of  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  an  appropriation  for  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  in  this  Territory. 

With  flowing  water  there  are  immense  stretches  of  gi'atw  lands  and  rich  agricultural 
valleys  which  could  be  utilized  for  grazing  and  farming  purposes.     So  far  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  obtain  flowing  water  on  those  lauds,  as  tV\©  ^oXWet  \^  ^<e\i«t«NN.'^  \ft«k 
poor  to  incur  the  expense.    Looking;  at  the  vast  beuefttn  \v\\\e\\  \\\ft  ^a:ii^Ycv^<A  wv.Ov\. 
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water  would  confer,  it  in  a  matter  that  properly  comes  within  the  province  of  the 
General  Government.  To  provide  honicH  for  the  thousands  who  are  yearly  findiag 
their  way  from  the  Old  World  is  a  duty  which  a  wise  government  owes  to  the  people. 
The  coht  of  the  experiment  will  not  he  great,  but  if  snccessful  the  henetits  which 
accrue  from  it.  will  be  incalculable.  A  branch  mint  and  assay-office  should  also  be 
established  at  some  point  in  the  Territory.  The  importance  of  Arizona  as  a  bullion 
producer  demands  this  recognition  from  the  Government.  Such  an  institution  would 
not  only  prove  a  source  of  revenue  to  th»i  Government,  but  would  do  much  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  mining  interests  of  Arizona.  It  is  a  matter  which  should  receive 
the  early  and  favorable  attention  of  Congress.  Increased  mail  facilities  are  also  much 
needed  m  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  There  can  be  no  great^sr  hardship  to  a  remote 
community  than  deprivation  of  regular  mail  connections,  and  no  people  on  the  frontier 
have  suffered  longer  and  more  patiently  from  this  neglect  than  those  of  Arizona. 

1  submit  the  foregoing  article  of  Mr.  Hamilton  as  containing  mach 
important  information  and  many  useful  suggestions. 

INDIANS. 

Probably  the  Indian  question  in  Arizona  has  as  important  a  bearing 
upon  the  material  advancement  of  the  Territory  at  this  time  a^  any 
other.  How  to  best  control,  manage,  and  civilize  the  Indians  has  always 
been  an  extremely  vexatious  question  wherever  advancing  civilization 
h*A^  apparently  encroached  upon  aboriginal  rights.  The  experiences  of 
the  last  few  years  have  been  Cvspecially  painful;  and  although  I  believe 
that  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Indians  within  this  Territory  is  now  sub- 
dued, yet  we  are  still  confronted  by  very  serious  difficulties,  which  must 
be  met  by  a  wise,  consistent,  and  ftrm  policy. 

There  are  in  Arizona  about  25,000  Indians  occupying  lands  reserved 
to  them  by  the  General  Government.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  self-supporting,  although  about  5,000  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  Government  for  maintenance.  The  tribes  occupying  the  Territory 
are  the  Hualapais,  Yumas,  Papagoes,  Pimas,  Maricopas,  Mohaves, 
Navajos,  Ava  Supies,  and  Moquis ;  also  various  branches  of  the  Apache 
family,  who  have  been  placetl  upon  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Hualapais  and  Yumas,  these  Indian  tribes 
occupy  some  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  Territorj^,  covering  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  vast  area  of  country. 

As  the  Hualapais  and  Yumas  occupy  reservations  that  are  almost 
entirely  barren  lauds,  I  would  suggest  that  these  Indians  be  removed 
from  the  Territorv  or  the  Government  issue  rations  to  them. 

Last  winter  the  Hualapais  were  reported  in  a  wretched  condition, 
some  of  them  nearly  starving.  The  fact  that  the  Apaches,  who  had 
been  warlike  and  murderous,  were  living  in  comfort  at  San  Carlos  has 
a  dangerous  significiince  to  the  peaceable  Indian  who  is  living  in  want 

There  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  controlling  the  Indians  of  the 
Territory  during  the  last  five  years,  with  the  exception  of  those  occa- 
pying  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  The  Government  has  been  supply- 
ing these  Indians  with  rations,  &;c.,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
$270,000,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  vast  area  of  country  to 
occupy. 

The  principal  dissatisfaction  upon  this  reservation  came  from  the 
Chiricahua  din  Apr  il,  18  82,  it  resulted  in  an  open  rebellion.  I 
quote  from  my  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1883: 

On  the  morning  of  April  19  Loco's  band  of  Chirieahnos  broke  out,  and  after  killing 
the  chief  of  police  entered  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sfxty  indus- 
trious citizens  fell  a  prey  to  their  thirst  for  blood.  The  military  force  of  the  Terri- 
tory was  so  few  in  number  and  so  much  scattered  that  the  raid  was  continued  by 
the  Indians  almost  without  interruption  until  they  reached  the  boundary  line  between 
Arizona  and  Sonera.  OeueraX  WvWi^A^^v^'^^^i^^'a^vLvw^iLoC  tUis  department,  moyed 
biB  forces  with  great  activity ,  and  \\i©  Geii«jt«\  ol  >i>Mi  K^xxv^ ,  -&&  >?j^^  v«.>3cv^  Vw\»Table 
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Secretary  of  War,  responded  promptly  by  sending  more  troops  into  the  field,  and  sev- 
eral engagemoDts  took  place  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Sonora  line,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  the  ludians  were  killed. 

The  snrviving  Indians  of  this  band,  sapposed  to  number  about  100 
warriors  and  400  old  men,  women,  and  children,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

They  remained  quiet  until  March  of  the  present  yea",  when  a  small 
number  of  them  raided  through  Southeastern  Arizona  aiid  Southwestern 
New  Mexico,  killed  a  number  of  citizens,  and  stole  a  large  amount  of 
personal  property,  returning  to  Mexico  without  receiving  any  punish- 
ment whatever. 

Greneral  George  Crook,  commanding  in  this  department,  visited  So- 
nora and  Chihuahua  and  arranged  wiUi  the  authorities  there  to  take  a 
military  force  into  Mexico  for  the  puipose  of  capturing  these  Indians. 
He  found  them  encamped  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  but  upon 
his  approach  many  of  the  fighting  men  fled.  An  engagement  was  bad 
and  some  Indians  killed.  Quite  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  captured.  With  these  the  general  returned  and  ])]aced 
them  upon  their  reservation.  It  was  supposed  the  others  would  follow 
and  surrender  to  the  reservation  authorities.  So  far  they  have  not  done 
so,  and  they  yet  remain  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  Southern 
Aiizona. 

As  these  Indians  have  abandoned  their  reservation  and  violated  prom- 
ises made  to  General  Crook,  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  declared  hos- 
tiles,  and  treated  as  such  by  both  the  Army  and  citizens. 

The  San  Carlos  Keservation  is  so  situated  that  it  will  always  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Indians,  if  they  should  become  dissatisfied,  to  easily  make 
their  escape  into  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  present  agreement  between  the  Interior  and  War  Departments, 
looking  to  the  guarding  of  this  reservation  by  the  use^of  the  Army  un- 
der General  Crook,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  security  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  If  this  plan  should  fail,  the  Government  should  pro- 
\ide  by  treaty  stipulution  with  the  Indians  for  their  removal  from  the 
reservation  to  some  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reserva- 
tion opened  to  the  occupancy  of  white  settlers. 

A  subreservation,  c<intaining  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  was  es- 
tablished on  Salt  Kiver,  near  Phoenix,  to  accommodate  a  small  number 
of  Maricopa  Indians.  Of  this  reservation  only  a  few  hundred  acres  are 
arable,  the  balance  desert  land  and  worthless  without  the  introduction 
of  water  by  means  of  extensive  ditches.  Such  ditches  the  Indians  can- 
not consti  net.  These  Indians  are  remote  from  their  main  reservation 
and  without  the  supervising  care  of  an  agent.  A  few  months  since 
some  fifteen  were  arrested  for  assault  upon  white  settlers,  and  there 
was  danger  of  serious  trouble  Irom  an  attempt  to  release  the  Indians  by 
force.  I  would  recommend  that  this  subreservation  be  abandoned  and 
the  Indians  provided  for  upon  their  main  reservation. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Chiricahuas,  in  April,  1882,  the  cit- 
izens of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  very  justly  demanded 
greater  protection  than  was  furnished  by  the  small  army  then  in  this 
department,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  executive  should  place  a  vol- 
unteer force  in  the  field.  I  had  no  means  at  my  command  with  which 
ID  do  this.  The  citizens  of  Pima  County,  however,  raised  a  company 
of  fifty  men  and  put  them  in  the  field,  at  an  expense  of  $11,000.  This 
money  has  not  been  reimbursed  by  the  Territory,  and  I  would  most  re- 
spectfully request  Congress  to  make  an  appropria:  ion  to  repay  this  ex- 
penditure. 
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Lawlessness  and  the  depredations  of  '^cowboys"  and  "rustlers,"  which 
at  one  time  held  portions  of  the  Territory  in  a  condition  of  terrorism, 
have  saccumbed  in  a  large  degree  to  law  and  order.  The  active  meas- 
ures resorted  to  by  the  local  aathoritie.s  early  in  the  spring  of  1882,  in 
connection  with  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  resulted  in  mach 
good,  and  since  the  16th  of  May  of  last  year  fewer  acts  of  violence  have 
been  committed  within  the  Territory.  But  in  view  of  the  comparative 
security  which  isolated  and  unsettled  portions  of  the  Territory  afiford 
to  criminal  fugitives  from  other  Territories  and  States,  and  the  sooth- 
ern  boundary  bordering  upon  a  foreign  nation,  the  territory  of  which 
immediately  adjacent  possesses  the  same  peculiarities,  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  for  the  civil  authorities  to  prevent  crime.  Cattle-stealing  in 
these  localities  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  along  the  border  as  to 
render  protection  to  the  citizens  a  proper  subject  for  the  attention  of 
the  General  Government.  I  would  suggest  that  Congress  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mounted  patrol  or  police  along  the  border  of 
Arizonia  and  New  Mexico. 

In  1882,  when  depredations  by  '* rustlers''  and  cattle  thieves  were 
most  numerous,  and  the  authorities  seemed  powerless  to  arrest  them, 
the  citizens  of  Cochise  County,  at  an  expense  of  $5,600,  organized  and 
put  a  company  of  men  in  the  field  to  capture  and  punish  these  outlaws. 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Congress  make  provision  to  reim- 
burse the  citizens  in  the  amount  expend^. 

And  in  reference  to  border  affairs,  I  would  suggest  such  a  modification 
by  treaty  of  the  international  relations  between  our  Government  and  that 
of  Mexico  as  will  secure  commercial  reciprocity  and  better  border  rela- 
tions in  reference  to  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  criminals  or  roving 
bands  of  savages.  Arizona  is  peculiarly  situated  in  this  respect,  closely 
linked  as  we  are  to  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  Mexico. 

Commercial  reciprocity  would  be  of  very  great  advantage,  and  the 
condition  of  our  civilization  is  so  unsettled  along  the  border  that  con- 
cert of  action  between  the  of&cials  of  both  countrie^s  when  authorized 
by  law  would  greatly  reduce  crime  and  civil  discord. 

The  condition  of  educational  matters  in  the  Territory  can,  I  think,  be 
materially  improved  upon. 

There  are  many  small  communities  throughout  the  Territory  that  fail 
to  receive  any  advantage  from  our  school  fund,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  only  organizing  schools  with  a  large  number  of  pupils.  This  is  a  sad 
condition,  and  I  hope  some  remedy  may  be  devised  whereby  sparsely 
settled  localities  may  reap  the  benefit  of  our  school  laws.  The  Territory 
being  deprived  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township  of  our  public  lands,  granted  to 
assist  in  defraying  expenses,  because  of  our  Territorial  condition,  the  col- 
lection of  suf&cieut  money  by  taxes  becomes  a  burden  upon  our  citizens. 
The  number  of  schoolchildren  in  the  Territory  is  rapidly  increasing;  we 
have  now  nearly  10,000  children  of  school  age,  as  against  5,300  reported 
the  last  census.  This  is  an  all-important  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  renew  his  recommend- 
ation as  contained  in  the  following  language  of  his  report  of  1882 : 

The  local  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  is  so  strong  that  the  action  required  from 
the  General  Government  is  simply  to  make  and  disburse  suitable  appropriations,  so 
as  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  States  that  are  least  able  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
themselves. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  such  moneys  should  be  apportioned  in  the  amount  of  illit- 
eracy as  shown  in  the  last  Federal  census,  and  that  it  should  continue  for  some  years,  so 
that  the  children  now  growing  up  without  any  opportunity  for  school  privileges  may 
be  supplied  before  paat^mg beyond  \.\ievt  noii-Qti^Ck  Into  iguorant  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 
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Under  the  act  of  February,  1881,  Congress  granted  to  the  Territory 
of  Arizona  seventy-two  sections  of  public  lands  for  "  university  pur- 
poses." The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  Territory  made 
the  necessary  selections  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  valuable  land  grant, 
and  forwarded  the  same  to  the  United  States  Land  Commissioner,  but 
as  yet  no  action  has  been  had  whereby  disposition  can  be  made  of 
them  for  the  purposes  named.  A  Territorial  university  would  be  a 
great  aid  in  promoting  our  educational  interests. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  Congress  that  the 
same  advantages  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  ^^  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township  of  our  public  lands,  granted  to 
assist  in  defraying  educational  expenses,"  now  enjoyed  by  the  States,  be 
granted  to  the  Territories  as  well.  Being  deprived  of  this  great  advan- 
tskge  on  account  of  our  Territorial  condition,  the  expense  of  our  educa- 
tional system  falling  upon  our  citizens  by  direct  taxation  is  burdensome. 
It  may  be  many  years  before  our  population  will  warrant  admission  as 
a  State,  yet  our  educational  interests  munt  not  be  neglected.  I  most 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  and  respect- 
fully urge  such  favorable  legislation  as  will  place  us  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  States  of  the  Union  in  this  particular.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of 
school  lands  fall  upon  desert  and  mountainous  localities,  and  are  worth- 
less, some  provision  should  immediately  be  made  by  Congress  whereby 
the  Territory  should  be  enabled  to  select  other  lands — valuable  sec- 
tions— in  lieu  of  the  worthless  ones,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Nevada.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  settlers,  by  pre-emption  and  other 
methods,  will  appropriate  all  the  desirable  land  in  the  Territory,  and 
the  school  fund  will  be  so  insignificant  when  we  become  a  State  as  to 
be  of  little  value  to  our  citizens. 

Irrigation  by  artesian  process  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  as  af- 
fecting the  progress  of  this  Territory.  Much  of  the  land  known  as 
^*  desert  land  "  in  Arizona,  which  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  irrigation — superficial  streams  not  existing  in  many  locali- 
ties— could,  I  believe,  be  made  productive  by  artesian-well  process. 
We  have  also  large  sections  of  country  which  are  now  only  useful  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  that  only  to  the  limited  extent  that  the  present 
water  supply  will  permit,  that  would  be  fitting  homesteads  for  those 
who  engage  in  both  agriculture  and  grazing  if  only  the  addition  of  ar- 
tesian water  could  be  made. 

The  United  States  has  recently  inaugurated  a  successful  policy  of 
developing  water  on  the  dry  uplands  of  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
A  well  sunk  by  the  Government  in  Colorado  is  a  noted  success.  The 
flow  is  reported  ample  to  irrigate  some  thousands  of  acres.  The  Gov- 
ernment still  owns  nearly  all  the  table-land  of  Arizona.  Without  water 
it  is  worthless  to  the  poor  man  except  for  grazing,  and  not  very  valu- 
able for  that,  and  without  a  change  in  the  land  laws  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  rich  will  make  any  attempt  to  develop  water.  The  success  in  Col- 
orado will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  encourage  Congress  to  continue  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  sinking  artesian  wells  in  the  arid  regions  of  the 
West,  and  provide  means  for  an  experiment  in  Arizona.  The  procure- 
ment of  water  by  artesian  process  in  different  sections  of  the  Territory 
by  the  Government  would  stimulate  private  enterprise  to  continue  the 
work.  I  therefore  suggest  that  Congress  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  and  extend  to  this  Territory  the  same  benefits 
that  have  been  enjoyed  by  Colorado  in  this  respect. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  geological  survey  ot  t\i\aTL^Ttv\«t^  \i(^ 
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made,  from  which  wonld  be  developed  facts  of  great  interest  to  the  en- 
tire country.  No  part  of  America  presents  such  variety  in  its  geolog- 
ical features,  and  scientific  research  under  the  auspices  of  Grovemmetat 
could  not  fail  in  developing  matters  of  great  importance,  as  well  as 
materially  benefiting  the  Territory,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
remarkable  mineralization  of  this  region. 

I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  advantages  of 
establishing  a  branch  mint  at  some  favorable  location  in  the  Territory, 
not  only  to  the  General  Government,  but  to  this  portion  of  the  Union 
as  well.  Arizona's  product  of  the  precious  metals  is  destined  soon  to 
assume  larger  proportions  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 
Our  geographical  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  Union  is  also  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  distribution  here,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources  would  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased 
thereby. 

I  have  also  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Territory  in  the  matter  of  public  buildings,  and  to  urge  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  capitol  building  lor  legislative 
and  court  sessions,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  Territorial  and  United 
States  officials.  The  absence  of  such  provision  works  great  annoyance 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  is  a  want  that  is  seriously 

felt. 

With  reference  to  the  pay  of  legislators.  At  present  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  legislature  is  $4  per  day.  At  the  cost  of  living  in 
this  Territory  no  member  can  possibly  serve  a  term  without  consider- 
able pecuniary  loss.  It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
*ment  that  citizens  competent  to  legislate  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Territory  should  do  so  without  sufficient  compensation  to  pay  their 
ordinary  expenses.  I  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  the  pay  per 
day  of  legislators  in  this  Territory  be  increased  to  $6. 

As  has  been  previously  recommended,  I  would  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment for  this  Territory  of  a  fourth  United  States  judge.  The  increased 
business  of  the  Territory  virtually  demands  this  appointment  We  now 
have  three  United  States  judges,  each  presiding  over  a  separate  dis- 
trict, the  extent  of  which  is  very  large.  The  increase  of  population  and 
the  generally  unsettled  state  of  affairs  bring  about  a  great  deal  of  liti- 
gation and  much  increased  labor  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  I  would 
therefore  urge  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  important  requirement 
of  the  Territory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  TKITLB, 

Oavemor. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Territory  of  Dakota,  Governor's  Office, 

Bismarcky  D.  T.,  October  20, 1883. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  a  commanication  from  your  Department,  under  date 
of  August  7, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
affairs  and  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  together  with  various  suggestions 
as  to  the  future  of  the  Territory. 

I  am,  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  ORDWAY, 
Oovernar  of  Dakota  Territory. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior j  WashingtoUy  D.  C. 


The  progress  and  development  of  Dakota  during  the  past  year  has 
been  almost  phenomenal.  The  tide  of  immigration  which  set  in  strongly 
in  1880  has  been  constantly  increasing,  until  during  the  past  year,  I 
think,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  increase  in  population  would  reach  one 
hundred  thousand,  while  the  increase  of  assessable  property  has  even 
been  more  marked  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  section  properly  denominated  the  "Com  Belt,"  running  as  far 
north  as  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  west  to  the 
twenty-fourth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  has  been  un- 
usually prosperous  during  the  past  year. 

Flax  and  even  wheat,  which  sometimes  blights  during  the  extreme 
heated  term,  have  yielded  handsomely. 

Sheep  husbandry  and  stock  raising  have  both  received  a  marked  im- 
petus in  what  is  known  as  Southern  Dakota,  and  general  farming  is 
fast  becoming  the  rule  in  that  section. 

The  Black  Hills  mining  region  and  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  em- 
bracing the  section  of  country  lying  west  of  the  twenty-fourth  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  still  remain  somewhat  isolated. 
The  agricultural  developments,  however,  in  the  counties  of  Pennington, 
Fall  River,  Custer,  Lawrence,  and  Butte,  have  increased  wonderfully. 
Flour,  vegetables,  and  other  agricultural  products,  formerly  transported 
into  the  Black  Hills  at  heavy  expense,  have,  during  the^  ^90&\>^^'dix^\^^i^w. 
exported  overland  to  Pierre  and  other  points  on  t\ie'&IL\s^Qi\3Li:\^\N«t^^\^^ 
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sold  at  remunerative  prices.  The  increase  in  stock  and  sheep  husbandry 
in  this  section  during  the  past  year  has  been  marvelous.  Thousands 
of  young  cattle  have  been  shipped  from  the  States  over  the  various 
lines  of  railroad  nearly  every  week  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
season,  and  returning  trains,  a  few  months  later,  have  been  loaded 
with  tJie  older  stock  ready  for  market.  The  cattle  trade  alone,  west  of 
the  Missouri  Biver,  absorbs  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  If  the 
treaty  now  under  negotiation  with  the  Indians  is  consummated,  or  some 
plan  devised  for  giving  the  Indians  land  in  severalty,  with  employment 
on  Government  ranches,  the  Black  Hills  country  will  soon  be  reached 
by  railroads  and  become  exceedingly  productive. 

THE  WHEAT  BELT, 

commencing  at  the  forty -fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  extending 
to  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Territory,  has  maintained  its 
well-earned  fame  for  producing  the  largest  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
of  the  best  wheat  grown  on  this  continent.  The  continued  large  returns 
to  investors  in  wheat  lands  have  largely  increased  the  improved  acre- 
age and  carried  up  the  price  from  $5  to  $26  per  acre  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Bail  way  and  in  the  Bed  Biver  Valley.  Wheat  land  can,  how- 
ever, at  present  be  secured  in  the  new  counties  east  of  the  Missonri 
Biver  at  a  lower  rate,  but,  from  the  best  information  attainable,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  nearly  all  of  the  best  lauds  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri Biver,  open  to  settlement  or  entry  as  far  north  as  the  North  Pacific 
Bailway,  will  be  absorbed  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1884.  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  land  lying  north  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailway  wefit  of  the  Missouri  Biver  can  nearly  all  be  utilized 
for  general  farming  and  stock  raising.  In  fact  there  is  very  little  waste 
or  entirely  valueless  land  in  Dakota.  Even  in  the  center  of  the  bad 
lands,  on  the  Little  Missouri  Biver,  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  recently 
been  invested  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  said  to  find  excellent  feed 
and  shelter  in  that  romantic  and  weird  region.  Packing-houses  and 
refrigerator-cars  will  soon  be  brought  into  requisition  along  the  line  of 
the  North  Pacific  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tliat  wondeifnl 
stock-raising  region. 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

The  older  settlers  and  many  of  the  new  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  fruit  culture ;  and  although  the  severity  of  the  winter  season 
and  the  strong  winds  sweeping  across  the  prairies  necessitate  great 
care  in  starting  fruit  trees,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doabt 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  fruit  culture  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  in  almost  any  part  of  the  Territory. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Black  Hills  region 
still  continues,  although,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  necessity 
for  having  expensive  mining  machinery,  the  increase  has  not  been  large 
during  the  past  year.  The  large  combinations  which  control  nearly  ail 
of  the  available  water  in  the  Black  Hills  leaves  the  development  of  this 
important  industry  in  very  few  hands.  As  soon,  however,  as  railroadB 
penetrate  that  region,  making  it  practicable  to  ship  ores  and  lumber 
without  too  great  expense,  a  wonderful  development  must  take  place. 
Large  bodies  of  good  ligmtift  iiO«\  exo\v  wx\>  ^wv^Wsl^  streams  north  and 
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west  of  Bismarck,  whicb,  when  opened,  will  produce  an  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  fuel,  and  can  be  transported  upon  the  river  and  upon  the  north 
and  south  railroads  to  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory at  a  moderate  cost,  thus  relieving  that  class  of  settlers  in  moderate 
circumstances  who  are  now  burninj^  hay  and  straw. 

CLIMATE. 

The  winter  of  1882-'83,  although  steady,  cold,  and  frosty,  was,  on  the 
whote,  no  more  severe  than  in  many  of  the  northeastern  sections  of  the 
country.  An  average  fall  of  snow  prevented  any  very  long  and  serious 
railway  blockades.  In  fact,  the  trains  on  the  Northern  Pacific  suffered 
scarcely  any  interruption  on  account  of  snow.  The  spring  might  be 
denominated  late  and  rather  wet,  which  prevented  seeding  in  season  to 
secure  as  large  an  increase  in  the  cultivated  acreage  as  the  increase  of 
population  would  seem  to  justify ;  yet  the  increase  of  acreage  through- 
out the  Territory  has  been  very  large.  The  heated  term  came  on  before 
the  late  seeded  ground  was  in  condition  to  give  cereals  a  suf&cient 
growth  to  fully  mature,  while  a  lack  of  seasonable  showers  upon  a  nar- 
row strip  of  country,  extending  from  a  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bail  way  down  the  Dakota  River  Valley  to  about  the  forty-fifth  parallel, 
reduced  the  wheat  crop  at  some  points  to  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre. 
But  in  the  other  sections  Of  the  Territory  the  yield  averaged  from  16  to 
30  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  whole,  the  climate  may  justly  be  said  to  improve  each  suc- 
ceeding year  with  the  increase  of  improved  acreage,  tree-culture,  and 
population.  The  people  of  Dakota  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful 
that  no  parjb  of  the  Territory  has  been  devastated  by  cyclones  or  other 
unusual  commotions  of  the  elements ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  severe  hail-storms  in  the  Dakota  River  Valley,  the  growing  crops 
have  suffered  very  little  injury. 

HEALTH. 

l^Iedical  statistics  show  that  the  people  of  Dakota,  as  a  rule,  enjoy 
excellent  health,  and  that  people  coming  from  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States  with  impaired  health  and  strength  soon  regain  both  in  this  dry, 
clear  atmosphere — purified  by  the  extreme  frosts  of  winter,  and  the 
cool  night  breezes  in  summer.  Bilious  and  intermittent  or  prairie 
fevers  occasionally  tak^  hold  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  people ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  Territory  is  shown  to  be  exceed- 
ingly good. 

EDUCATION. 

The  report  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shows  that  the  total  school  revenues  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1882,  were  nearly  $500,000.  The  school  revenue  has  heretofore  been 
expended  largely  under  the  system  known  as  the  independent  system, 
which  had  many  defects.  In  my  last  annual  message  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  I  recommended  that  a  general  law  should  be  passed  which 
would  provide  boards  of  education  in  all  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  separate 
townships  as  school  corporations  throughout  the  Territory.  This  rec- 
ommendation was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  bill  as  recommended  was  similar 
to  the  plan  which  had  its  origin  in  the  townahip  ayaXfcWi  oi^«S!i^\^^- 
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land.  After  careful  consideration  in  both  houses,  a  oomprehensive  bill, 
remodeling  our  entire  school  system  and  providing  for  a  superintendent 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  enlarged  pow- 
ers,  passed  both  houses  and  became  a  law,  and  from  its  efficient  execu- 
tion I  anticipate  great  improvement  in  our  common-school  system. 

The  unprecedented  Increase  in  population  imperatively  demanded 
of  the  legislature  and  the  executive  some  immediate  aid  and  encoar* 
agement  to  a  higher  class  of  educational  institutions.  In  response  to 
this  demand  from  the  different  sections  of  the  Territory,  legislative  aid 
was  extended  to  the  university  which  had  been  started  at  YermillioD 
and  a  similar  institution  founded  at  Grand  Forks.  Aid  was  also  ex- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  normal  school  at  Spear  ^ish,  in 
the  Black  Hills ;  also  at  Madison,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Small  appropriations  were  also  made  for  building  and  establish- 
ing an  agricultural  college  at  Brookings,  on  the  Northwestern  Railway; 
also  for  erecting  a  fire-proof  building  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
the  school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
Territorial  aid  thus  rendered  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  educa- 
tional system  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $125,000,  $25,000  of  which  is 
to  be  paid  from  current  revenues  and  the  remainder  will  in  due  time  be 
met  by  the  sale  of  lands  donated  for  aiding  this  class  of  educational 
institutions. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  fourteenth  legislative  assembly,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive,  authorize  the  issue  of  $40,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  for  the 
erection  of  a  substantial  fire-proof  building  at  Yankton,  for  an  insane 
hospital.  The  credit  of  the  Territory  had  so  improved  when  these  bonds 
were  placed  upon  the  market,  in  1882,  that  they  brought  a  handsome 
premium,  and  the  Territory  secured  an  insane  hospital  which  will 
remain  as  a  monument  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  1x)nds  were  also  authorized  for  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  which  sum,  with  the  premium  upon 
the  bonds,  was  so  economically  and  faithfully  expended  that  the  peni- 
tentiary now  occupied  at  that  point  is  unsurpassed  for  its  cost  by  any 
similar  building  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

A  school  for  deaf  mutes,  upon  a  small  scale,  was  also  given  aid  and 
started  at  Sioux  Falls,  thus  placing  some  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
foundations  for  statehood  by  starting  these  penal,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory. 

The  unfortunate  legislative  combinations  for  carrying  through  spe- 
cial and  private  acts,  in  violation  of  the  organic  law,  and  for  bonding 
counties  for  extraordinary  purposes  without  a  submission  of  these  qaes- 
tions  to  the  people,  necessitating  the  free  use  of  the  veto  power  by  the 
executive,  were  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  the  last  election,  result- 
ing iu  nearly  a  new  membership  in  the  fifteenth  or  last  legislative 
assembly. 

From  the  day  the  fifteenth  legislative  assembly  convened  to  the  close 
of  its  session  but  one  or  two  attempts  were  made  to  override  the  decis- 
ion of  the  executive  that  the  question  of  incurring  any  extraordinary 
indebtedness  by  municipal  or  county  authorities  should  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

ONE  ATROCIOUS  BILL, 

liowever,  was  persistently  pressed  in  both  houses,  at  the  instance  of  a 
few  county-seat  speculatot^,  \/o  (i\^Tti^T!c^i^\  \)ttA  ^^VS^  ^wd  well-settled 
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counties  of  Hatchinson  and  Bon  Homme,  fixing  absolutely  three  new 
county  seats,  in  violation  of  the  general  law  allowing  the  people  to  vote 
upon  such  questions,  and  in  the  face  of  written  protests  from  those 
counties,  embracing  the  names  of  over  two  thousand  tax-payers  and 
three-fourths  of  the  legal  voters.  The  decisive  manner  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  assembly  voted  down  these 
schemes  and  their  promoters  early  in  the  session,  thus  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  executive  in  his  former  vetoes,  prevented  any  serious  dis- 
agreement between  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  executive  during 
the  balance  of  the  session. 

ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  order  to  complete  and  enlarge  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Yank- 
ton sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  number  of  patients  to  be  cared  for 
before  another  legislative  assembly  will  convene,  or  a  similar  hospital 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  another  part  of  the  Territory,  the  trustees 
of  the  Yankton  hospital  urgently  recommended,  and  tlie  legislative 
assembly  made  provision  for,  the  issuance  of  $77,500  of  5  per  cent, 
additional  hospital  bonds. 

The  directors  of  the  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  also  recommended^ 
and  the  assembly  made  provision  for,  the  issuance  of  $30,000  of  addi- 
tional penitentiary  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  to  complete  that 
institation  and  provide  tools,  fixtures,  and  machinery  for  utilizing  the 
convict  labor.  As  these  two  institutions  could  only  accommodate  the 
patients  and  convicts  for  the  next  two  years  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  thereafter,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  make  provision  for  a  penitentiary  of  similar  capacity  at  Bis- 
marck and  another  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Jamestown,  to  be  pru- 
dently constructed  within  the  next  two  years,  and  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  each  of  these  institutions  were  authorized 
to  be  issued. 

The  temiK)rary  wooden  building  occupied  by  the  school  for  deaf-mutes 
at  Sioux  Falls  was  found,  upon  an  examination  by  the  members  of  the 
assembly  who  visited  it,  to  be  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pupils  for  which  it  was  erected,  and  extremely  dangerous  in  case  of 
fire.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  unfortanate  pupils  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  issuance  of  $12,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  safe  and  substantial  brick  or  stone  structure, 
and  for  furnishing  it  in  a  suitable  manner. 

THE  FINANCES. 

The  question  of  meeting  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  authorized  to 
be  issued  and  increased  current  expenditures  was  fully  considered  by 
the  executive  and  committees  of  the  legislature  before  favorable  action 
upon  the  bills  creating  these  necessary  institutions  was  decided  upon. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  IJerritory  for  the  next  two 
years  at  the^present  low  late  of  3^  mills  upon  a  dollar  of  the  assessed 
valuation  returned  to  the  territorial  board  of  equalization,  shows  that 
the  increased  valuation  will  insure  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  all  matur- 
ing obligations  promptly  when  presented  to  the  Territorial  treasurer,  to 
which  can  safely  be  added  the  largely  increased  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  railroad  and  other  general  taxes.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is 
the  confident  expectation  that,  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Territorial  attorney-general,  a  large  propottVoxiol  XXv^^'^^^J^ 
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of  Territorial  taxes  long  overdue  from  various  counties  will  neariy  all  be 
made  available  to  meet  any  new  or  extraordinary  demands  upon  the 
Territorial  treasurer. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  maj',  therefore,  be  stated  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  Four  years  ago  the  Territory  owed  some  $20,000 
in  warrants,  which  securities,  bearing  10  per  cent,  interest,  for  want  of 
funds,  were  selling  at  a  large  discount.  These  warrants  have  all  been 
paid  ofi'from  current  revenues,  leaving  a  handsome  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  Territory  will  have  an  outstanding  indebtedness,  when  all 
the  bonds  provided  for  by  the  two  last  legislatures  are  issued,  of  $394,500^ 
bearing  but 5  and  6  per  cent,  annual  interest;  substantially  the  same 
amount  outstanding  against  Yankton  County,  but  not  as  large  an  amount 
of  indebtedness  by  one-third  as  Lawrence  County  owes.  These  two 
counties  have  assets  to  show  for  their  large  indebtedness,  ordinary 
courthousesand  jails,  valued  perhaps  at  $15,000each.  The  Territory,  on 
the  contrary,  will  have  two  penitentiaries,  two  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
two  universities,  two  normal  schools,  one  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and 
one  and  perhaps  two  agricultural  colleges,  all  costing  in  round  numbers 
$400,000,  yet  worth  to  the  people  double  that  sum,  and  so  located  in  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  that  one  great  State  or  two  smaller  ones 
can  securely  and  safely  be  placed  upon  these  essential  foundations. 

This  total  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  could  easily  be  paid  and  every 
Territorial  bond  retired  next  year  by  the  assessment  of  a  5-mill  tax  upon 
th6  assessable  property  in  the  Territory,  without  the  slightest  shock  to 
business  enterprise.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  more  just  to  defer 
the  payments  for  the  erection  of  these  institutions  until  the  public  lands 
to  be  given  to  the  State  under  the  "  Burrows  enabling  act "  shall  become 
available. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  a  mania 
seemed  to  have  broken  out  for  creating  an  indefinite  number  of  normal 
schools,  which  were  located  promiscuously,  without  any  regard  to  the 
actual  necessity  for  that  class  of  instruction.  From  all  but  one  of  these 
bills  I  felt  constrained  to  withhold  my  approval. 

During  the  recent  session  a  large  number  of  bills  were  presented  for 
establishing  normal  schools  in  other  sections,  and  re-establishing  those 
created  two  years  ago,  with  provision  that  from  $7,000  to  $15,000  in 
Territorial  bonds  be  issued  for  erecting  and  endowing  each  or  these 
normal  schools. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  question  of  providing  normal  instmc- 
tion  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  formed  two  years  since,  that  foor  or 
five  educational  institutions,  with  first-class  normal  departments  and 
properly  located  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Territory,  would  he  all 
the  educational  institutions  that  the  assembly  would  be  justified  in 
aiding. 

I  therefore  interposed  vetoes  to  all  purely  normal  school  bills  which 
contained  provision  for  issuing  the  bonds  of  the  Territory  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  at  points  where  the  principal  object  seemed  to  he  to 
boom  small  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory  without  any  outlay 
on  the  part  of  those  to  be  benefited. 

Thes0  vetoes,  which  were  sustained  by  the  assembly,  checked  the 
*' normal  school  mania,"  and  prevented  the  issuance  of  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000  of  this  unwarranted  class  of  Territorial  bonds. 

To  meet  the  absolute  requirements  for  normal  instruction,  the  pro- 
positions of  the  citizeuB  of  CV^i^'  axv(\.^\wDi^^wV^Q.^\»\t\ft8^  to  furnish 
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luitable  grouuds  and  contribute  $15,000  each  towards  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  universities  with  first-class  normal  departments  at  the 
cities  of  Vermillion  and  Grand  Forks,  were  accepted  by  the  legislative 
eussembly. 

The  issuance  of  $30,000  of  6  per  cent.  Territorial  bonds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  university  buildings  was  provided  for,  in  case  good  and 
sufficient  title  deeds  were  executed  to  the  Territory  of  proper^  at  each 
of  these  points  of  the  value  of  $15,000.  thus  giving  the  Territory  uni- 
versity buildings  and  grounds  of  the  value  of  $90,000  for  the  loan  of  its 
credit  for  $60,000  until  the  seventy-two  sections  of  university  lands 
already  donated,  located,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  General  Government 
can  be  made  available  for  the  future  necessities  of  these  important 
educational  institutions. 

As  the  Black  Hills  conntfes  are  without  railroad  facilities  and  prac- 
tically cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  either  of  these  universities,  $7,000 
was  appropriated  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Territory  for  aiding 
in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  at  Spearfish,  to  accommodate 
the  teachers  in  that  section. 

The  same  amount  was  also  provided  for  from  the  general  fund  to  aid 
in  the  completion  of  the  Madison  normal  school,  this  being  the  only  one 
authorized  by  the  fourteenth  legislative  assembly  where  the  citizens 
had  complied  with  the  law,  and  deeded  to  the  Territory  160  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  town,  which  will  materially  aid  in  the  construction 
of  permanent  buildings. 

AID   TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  failure  to  secure  admission,  and  the  consequent  delay  in  making 
agricultural  college  lands  available,  placed  the  responsibility  upon  the 
Territorial  legislature  of  providing  some  aid  towards  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  two  remote  but  well-developed  agricult- 
ural sections. 

A  loan  of  the  Territorial  credit  was  therefore  authorized  by  the  issu- 
ance of  $25,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  construction  of  an  agricult- 
ural college  building  upon  80  acres  of  valuable  land,  donated  and 
deeded  to  the  Territory  in  1881  by  the  citizens  of  Brookings  for  thia 
purpose.  This  appropriation  seemed  to  be  but  a  just  recognition  of 
this  important  branch  of  our  educational  system,  which  must  seek  ta 
elevate  and  foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory. 

The  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  at  Fargo,  the  ^< gateway'^ 
to  the  largest  granary  of  the  world,  but  without  any  appropriation^ 
completed  the  legislative  provisions  for  educational  institutions. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

An  extraordinary  bill  for  creating  a  State  out  of  certain  counties,  and 
for  appropriating  money  collected  from  all  the  counties  in  the  Territory 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  constitutional  convention  in  which  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  counties  were  to  be  represented,  was  introduced  quite  early 
in  the  legislative  session.  This  measure  was  so  clearly  in  conflict  with 
Uie  organic  act,  and  contained  provisions  so  subversive  of  all  precedents 
in  the  Territories,  that  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
refused  it«  passage  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  session,  when,  by  unusual 
appliances  and  the  refusal  of  members  interested  in  it  to  allow  the 
routine  business  to  proceed  until  this  bill  had  been  passed^  it  was  fi^uoAl^ 
ruihed  through  with  nearly  one  hundred  other  \)\\\a,  «Ai^  \^a«3si^  >^^ 
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execative  office  on  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  a  final 
adjournment.  Many  of  the  members  who  had  assented  to  its  passage 
assured  the  executive  that  they  had  only  permitted  the  bill  to  go  throagh 
with  important  measures  with  a  full  expectation  and  belief  that  it  woald 
not  be  signed  by  the  governor,  but  would  be  allowed  to  expire  without 
approval  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  session.  But  one  member  of 
either  house  called  to  urge  its  approval,  and  its  defects  were  pointed 
out  to  him  and  assurances  given  that  if  the  bill  was  recalled  and  so 
modified  or  amended  that  all  of  the  counties  which  were  called  upon  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  convention  could  be  represented,  with  an  ad- 
ditional provision  that  the  convention,  when  assembled,  could  provide 
constitutions  for  one  or  two  States  as  a  majority  of  the  members  should 
determine,  the  bill  would  receive  executive  sanction.  If,  however,  these 
changes  were  not  made,  and  other  objectionable  features  eliminated,  as 
the  bill  was  received  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  final  adjournment^ 
it  would  be  allowed  to  expire  by  limitation.  This  fair  and  just  solution 
of  the  differences  between  the  promoters  of  the  bill  and  the  executive 
was  rejected  by  its  friends,  and  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law. 

A  provision  in  the  bill  allowed  delegates  elected  from  a  portion  of 
the  counties  to  draw  firom  the  general  Territorial  fund  sums  of  money 
which  had  been  assessed  upon  all  the  counties  and  which  were  required 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Territory.  It  assumed  to  create  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Territory  without  a  submission  of  the  question  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  residing  north  of  the  46th  parallel,  upon  whom  assess- 
ments are  levied  for  more  than  half  of  the  Territorial  taxes.  It  placed 
the  machinery  for  electing  members  to  a  proposed  constitutional  con- 
vention, the  organization  of  the  convention  after  these  members  were 
elected,  and  the  presentation  of  the  constitution  to  Congress,  in  the 
hands  of  men  known  to  be  personally  interest/cd  in  the  success  of 
the  movement,  ignoring  the  officers  provided  by  law  and  precedent  for 
taking  charge  of  legalized  movements  of  this  character.  In  short,  the 
bill  was  drawn  with  the  undisguised  purpose  of  ignonng  the  executive 
to  whom  it  was  presented  for  approval.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  to  force  favorable  executive  action  has  re- 
sulted in  an  unjust  and  indecent  factional  warfare  on  their  part  against 
the  executive  and  all  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  who 
did  not  support  the  measure  or  who  did  so  through  compulsion  in  order 
to  secure  the  passage  of  measures  which  they  deemed  to  be  important 
to  their  constituents.  Men  styling  themselves  '^executive  committees" 
have,  without  sanction  of  law,  assumed  to  hold  elections,  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  induced  legally  elected  officers  to  use  elective 
machinery  for  choosing  delegates  to  a  so-called  ^^  constitutional  conven- 
tion ^  which  recently  met  at  Sioux  Falls  and  prepared  from  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  various  States  a  number  of  tolerably  fair  propositions 
to  be  incorporated  in  a  constitution  for  certain  counties  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Territory.  Some  of  the  propositions  put  forth  by  this 
body,  however,  if  placed  in  a  constitution,  would  destroy  the  great 
principle  of  equality  in  taxation  and  open  numerous  avenues  for  strong 
combinations  and  shylocks  to  escape  a  just  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  protection  of  the  school  lands  and  the 
proper  application  of  the  munificent  fund  to  be  derived  from  them  when 
"  statehood ''  comes,  is,  in  my  judgment,  inadequate  to  prevent  its  dis- 
sipation ;  and  there  are  many  other  important  safeguards  which  Con- 
gress would  probably  have  to  supply  before  dividing  the  Territory  or 
admitting  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  so-called  "  constitutional  conven- 
tion,^ which  was  in  fact\)ut  am«k«ek  xafe^Vvji^  <il  <i«t\»\\i  ^Mlxftus  residing 
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south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel^  was  not  authorized  by  the  votes  of  more 
than  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  legal  voters  in  that  section.  The  conven- 
tion did  not  contain  when  it  was  organized  nearly  as  many  members  as 
the  so-called  "executive  committee"  assigned  to  the  various  counties, 
and  a  record  of  its  proceedings  will  show  that  towards  its  close,  when 
the  most  important  matters  were  acted  upon,  there  was  nothing  like  a 
quorum  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates  accredited — 
many  of  those  claiming  to  have  been  elected  having  left  in  disgust  when 
they  discovered  that  the  leading  spirits  controlling  all  action  were 
insidiously  providing  machinery  for  foisting  large  numbers  of  so-called 
**  State  officers"  upon  the  people  with  the  view  of  bringing  on  a  collision 
and  ultimately  overthrowing  the  Federal  authority  without  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  The  ingenious  subterfuges  and  straddles  attempted  upon 
temperance  and  other  important  issues  disgusted  many  of  the  honest 
advocates  upon  both  sides  of  important  questions  requiring  statesman- 
ship to  solve. 

While  stating  these  facts  and  criticising  the  methods  and  aims  of 
some  of  the  adroit  manipulators  of  this  movement  looking  towards  di- 
vision and  statehood,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  or 
standing  in  the  way  of  either  division  or  immediate  admission;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  quite  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  honest  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  fairly  expressed,  upon  all  these  questions. 
I  recognize,  however,  the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  Territory  and  the 
ultimate  admission  of  two  States — which  the  population  at  the  present 
time  would  warraht  under  former  precedents — ^has  become  a  political 
question  which  is  likely  to  be  solved  by  the  necessity  or  supposed  inter- 
est of  political  parties.  The  decisive  action  of  the  minority  in  the  last 
House  of  Representatives  in  refusing,  by  nearly  a  strict  party  vote,  to 
take  up  the  question  of  division  or  admission,  forces  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  party  will  not  be  likely,  with  more  than  fifty  majority 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  to  accept  a  constitution  emanating 
from  the  men  who  assumed  leadership  at  the  Sioux  Falls  gathering,  even 
though  the  propositions  there  submitted  should  receive  a  bare  majority 
in  Southern  Dakota  of  the  few  votes  which  are  likely  to  be  polled  at  the 
coming  November  election  when  there  are  but  one  or  two  county  officers 
to  be  voted  for  in  each  county. 

The  principal  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  manipulators 
of  the  movement  propose  to  subsequently  elect  a  large  number  of  so- 
called  '<  State  officers,"  a  legislature,  locate  a  capitol,  and  go  through 
the  same  extensive  farce  that  was  indulged  in  by  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado. The  result  of  that  experiment,  I  am  informed  by  leading  men 
of  Colorado,  delayed,  instead  of  accelerating,  admission,  which  was 
finally  accomplished  through  an  enabling  act  from  Congress ;  and  that 
very  few  of  the  so-called  "  State  officers,''  or  even  those  claiming  to 
have  been  elected  to  Congress,  received  any  recognition  from  the  people 
of  the  State,  after  Colorado  was  regularly  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  proposition  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  against  the  new 
State  of  Dakota,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  conventions  and  elections, 
has  had  a  depressing  tendency  upon  the  hitherto  splendid  financial 
standing  of  the  Territory,  as  many  of  the  people — ^believe  that  failing 
to  secure  recognition  of  their  work  by  Congress,  the  movers  in  the 
Sioux  Falls  convention  will  seek  to  get  control  of  the  next  Territorial 
legislature  with  the  view  of  loading  these  expenses  upon  the  Territory^ 
thus  increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation  instead  of  diminishing  them, 
as  they  have  promised  their  confiding,  and,  in  many  instances,  honest 
supporters. 
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In  dealiDg  with  this  qaestion  I  have  beon  governed  by  my  oath  of 
office  and  the  provision  of  the  organic  act  which  requires  me,  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Territory,  to  see  that  all  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  I  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  discountenanoe 
the  wild  vaporings  of  demagogues  who  have  sought  to  inflame  the 
public  mind  against  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  counsel  an  un- 
lawful change  from  Territorial  to  State  Government,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  even  though  these  vaporings  emanated  from  United 
States  officials  whose  counsels  and  conduct  have  been  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  oaths  of  office. 

In  concluding  this  subject  I  would  recommend  that  in  case  Congress 
is  not  prepared  to  divide  or  admit  the  Territory — in  whole  or  in  part- 
that  an  act  be  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  calling  a  constitutional 
convention  in  which  all  the  counties  in  the  Territory  shall  have  fair 
and  just  representation  according  to  population  and  assessed  valuation. 
Such  api)ortionment  to  be^flxed  in  the  act ;  that  the  delegates  so  elected 
shall  have  power,  after  organization,  to  prepare  one  or  two  constita- 
tions,  as  a  majority  of  the  members  may  determine,  and  that  said 
constitution  or  constitutions  thus  prepared  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  its  approval,  and  in  this  way  secure  a  full,  free,  and  fair  expression 
of  the  people  as  to  the  form  of  government  which  they  regard  as 
most  conducive  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  thought  more  wise  to  pass  a  comprehensive  and  carefally 
prepared  enabling  act,  with  the  requisite  safeguards,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  ratification,  the  same  result  woald 
practically  be  attained. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

• 

The  legislative  assembly,  having  made  provision  for  the  most  press- 
ing public  institutions,  took  up  the  question  of  removing  the  seat  of 
government  to  a  more  accessible  and  central  location.  A  special  com- 
mittee upon  this  subject  was  appointed,  and  propositions  were  received 
from  several  important  towns,  but  none  of  these  propositions  appeared 
to  have  such  substantial  backing  as  would  insure  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  commodious  capitol  buildings  without  cost  to  the  people  of 
the  Territory. 

Although  I  had  never  given  assurances  to  any  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  to  any  other  person,  that  I  would  approve  a  bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  any  particular  locality,  up  to  the 
time  the  special  committee  upon  the  subject  of  removal  was  appointed, 
my  position  upon  the  question  of  a  change  had  been  distinctly  stated 
in  my  first  biennial  message,  delivered  to  the  fourteenth  legislative  as- 
sembly January  12,  1881,  as  the  following  extract  frpm  page  22  of  the 
message  will  show : 

It  oconrs  to  me  that  there  are  two  practical  methods  to  secure  the  necessary  bnild- 
ings  without  ultimate  cost  to  the  Territory :  One  would  be  to  adopt  the  Nebraskft 
plan  of  securing  a  quantity  of  land  in  a  central  and  accessible  location,  and  dispota 
of  the  excess,  after  laying  out  the  public  grounds,  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  repay 
the  cost  of  the  public  buildinj^s.  The  other  plan  would  involve  receiving  proposi- 
tions from  suitable  localities  lor  furnishing  proper  capitol  buildings  without  cost  to 
the  Territory. 

Subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  the  special  committee  upon  the 
capital  question,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  removal  before  the  close  of 
the  session  grew  so  strong  in  the  legislature  that  I  became  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  capitol  buildings  suitable  for  the  transaction 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  pu\A\q\)t)lsv[v^%^  ^t^  neutral  and  accessible  i>ointy 
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would  be  through  the  appointment  or  selection,  by  the  governor  and 
legislative  assembly,  of  a  commission  composed  of  representative  men 
from  different  portions  of  the  Territory,  charged  with  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing a  change. 

The  friends  of  rival  towns  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
question  prominently  before  the  legislature  were  unwilling  at  first  to 
accept  the  plan  for  a  commission,  believing  they  were  strong  enough  to 
secure  the  capital  without  giving  ample  security  for  furnishing  accom- 
modations deemed  essential  for  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the 
Territory. 

The  opinions  I  had  expressed  in  my  message  two  yfears  since,  in 
regard  to  the  propriety  and  duty  of  the  governor  and  legislative  assem- 
bly to  secure  proi)er  capitol  buildings  without  cost  to  the  Territory, 
whenever  the  seat  of  government  was  changed,  led  me  to  refuse  my 
approval  to  any  measure  for  a  permanent  change  that  did  not  secure 
suitable  grounds  and  capitol  buildings,  costing  not  less  than  $100,000. 
As  no  guarantees  were  offered  to  the  special  committee  from  any  local- 
ity meeting  these  requirements,  a  well-guarded  bill  for  a  commission  of 
nin.e  members  passed  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  vote  laoking 
but  one  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership,  which  measure,  after 
subsequent  amendments,  providing  almost  every  safeguard  that  even 
its  enemies  suggested,  also  giving  the  selection  of  the  commission  to  the 
legislature,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  passed  the  council  by 
a  vote  Of  but  one  less  than  two- thirds  of  that  body.  The  act  as  amended 
was  concurred  in  by  the  house  with  an  equally  strong  majority. 

That  the  approval  of  this  measure,  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
publicly  expressed  and  well-known  views  of  the  executive,  should  have 
been  made  the  occasion  of  unjust  and  indecent  criticism  by  "organs'' 
whose  managers  have  been  notorious  for  debauching  legislatures,  and 
who  have  fattened  upon  public  plunder  and  revenues  wrung  from  honest 
settlers,  ought  to  prove  beyond  question  the  w^isdom  and  justice  of  the 
aci*. 

In  order  to  vindicate  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  who 
supported  and  voted  for  the  commission  bill,  whereby  the  tax-payers  of 
the  Territory  will  be  relieved  from  the  assessment  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion dollars  to  secure  public  buildings  when  statehood  comes,  a  certified 

copy  of  the  act  is  herewith  submitted: 

«► 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  location  of  tlie  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  and  for  the 

erection  of  public  Duildinii:^  thereat. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  leffislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota: 

Section  1.  The  seat  of  governmeut  of  the  Territory  of  Dal^ota  is  hereby  removed 
from  the  city  of  Yankton,  in  the  coanty  of  Yankton,  and  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  is 
located  and  established  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  Milo  W.  Scott,  Burleigh  F.  Spaulding,  Alexander  McKenzie,  Charles 
H.  Myers,  Greorge  A.  Mathews,  Alexander  Hughes,  Henry  H.  De  Long,  John  P.  Beld- 
ing,  M.  D.  Thompson  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  commissioners  for  the  par- 
pose  of  locating  the  permanent  seat  of  government  and  the  capitol  baildimg  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota. 

Sec.  3.  Said  commissioners  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
enter  into  bonds  in  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  each,  with  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  payable  to  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties 
under  this  act,  to  fully  account  for  all  moneys  that  may  come  into  their  hands  as  such 
commissioners,  and  thev  shall  also  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  fully,  faithfully,  and 
impartially  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  said  oath  shall  be  indorsed  on 
their  bond,  and  the  same  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Territorial  treasurer.  If 
any  of  the  commissioners  fail  to  qualify,  as  provided  in  this  section,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  time,  the  gov- 
pernor  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment,  and  the  person  «o  a,\^^o\T^\.^  ^viSCL  ^s^qaSl- 
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ify  in  the  maDDer  provided  id  this  act.  After  having  analifiedy  and  within  thirty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  oomniissiooers  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Yank- 
ton, and  proceed  to  organize  hy  electing  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  each 
of  which  officers,  except  the  secretary,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  commission  herein 
provided  for. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond, 
payable  to  the  Territory  of  Dakoi  a,  and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  dnties  of  his  office.  Said  bond  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  approved  as  above  provided. 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  July,  A.  D.  18B3,  the  commissioners,  or  a  major- 
ity of  them,  shall  select  a  suitable  site  for  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Territ<»ry  of 
Dakota,  due  regard  being  had  to  its  accessibility  from  all  portions  of  the  Territory 
and  its  general  ntness  for  a  capital,  when  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  or  guaranteed  in  money ;  if  the  amount  be  not  paid  in  money,  then  its  pay- 
ment to  the  Territory  shall  lie  secured  by  a  bond,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties, 
payable  to  the  Territory,  which  bond  shall  be  approved  by  said  commissioners  or  a 
majority  thereof.  And,  after  the  site  is  determined  upon  as  aforesaid,  said  commis- 
sioners shall  secure  good  and  sufficient  title  deeds,  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  Hixty 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  the  capitol  buildings  shall  be  erected,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  said  grounds  shall  be  laid  out  into  squares  and  suitable  landscapes,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  TeiTitory  of 
Dakota,  at  which  all  of  the  public  offices  of  the  Territory  shall  be  kept,  and  at  which 
all  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  be  held. 

Sec.  5.  The  residue  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  any  other  lands 
secured  by  the  said  commissioners,  shall  be  laid  off  and  staked  out  into  lots,  blocks, 
streets,  and  alleys,  and  public  squares,  aud  shall  be  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

Sec.  6.  After  said  lands  shall  have  been  properly  surveyed,  staked  off,  and  laid  oat, 
three  accurate  plats  of  the  same  shall  be  made,  showing  the  blocks,  lots,  streets, 
alleys,  parks,  squares,  and  reservations  for  public  buildings,  one  of  which  shaU  be 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  such  site  is  situ- 
ated, and  by  him  entered  in  the  proper  deed-book.  One  of  said  plats  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  third  plat  shall  be  retained  by 
the  commission. 

Said  commissioners  shall  fix  a  minimum  price  upon  each  lot  not  reserved  for  public 
uses,  which  said  price  shall  be  marked  upon  each  lot  in  said  plat.  The  said  coniniiii- 
sioners  shall  then  advertise  in  six  daily  newspapers  published  within  the  Territory 
of  Dakota  that  they  will,  upon  a  day  to  be  therein  named,  and  not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  fi**8t  nublication  of  the  notice,  offer  or  cause  to  be  offered 
for  sale  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  at  public  sale,  each  lot  not  reserved  as  afore- 
said. Said  sale  shall  be  held  first  at  or  near  said  capitol  grounds,  and  shall  be  opened 
from  day  to  day  at  ten  o'clock  a.  in.,  and  be  kept  open  for  at  least  five  consecutive 
days,  Sundays  excepted,  and  thereafter  any  remainder  of  said  lots  may  be  sold  by 
said  commissioners  at  public  or  private  sale,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  said 
commissioners  may  decide,  and  at  said  sales  no  lots  shall  be  sold  for  any  sum  lew 
than  the  minimum  price  marked  upon  the  plat  above  provided  for,  nor  upon  any 
other  terms  than  for  cash  in  hand. 

Sec.  7.  Every  purchaser  of  lots  shall  deposit  the  purchas**  money  therefor  with  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for  said  money,  which  receipt  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  money  and  the  number  of  the  lot  and  block  for  which  the  money  was 
paid,  and  which  receipt,  upon  its  presentation  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  shall 
entitle  the  person  nam^ed  therein  to  a  deed  in  fee  simple  absolute,  from  the  Territory 
of  Dakota,  to  the  real' estate  named  in  the  receipt,  which  conveyance  shall  be  exe* 
cuted,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Territory,  by  the  governor,  aud  attest-ed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  under  the  seal  ot  said  Territory,  and  said  secretary  shall  tile 
and  safely  keep  all  receipts  thus  presented. 

Sec.  8.  All  moneys  received  by  the  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  lots  shall  be 
forthwith  deposited  by  them  in  the  Territorial  treasury,  and  said  money  shall  be  held 
by  the  treasurer  as  a  Territorial  building  fund,  and  shall  be  kept  by  him  separate 
from  other  funds  and  be  separately  accounted  for. 

Sec.  9.  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  commissioners  for  a  surveyor,  at  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  per  day,  and  necessary  assistants,  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  dollars 
per  day  each,  with  necessary  bills  for  team  hire,  advertising,  stationery,  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  shall  be  paid  by  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  by  his  warrant  upon 
the  Territorial  building  fund,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  said  commissioners;  and  the 
commissioners  shall  be  paid  for  their  services  the  sum  of  six  dollars  each  for  each 
and  every  day  actually  employed,  by  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  the  Territory 
upon  the  Territorial  building  fund:  Provided^  That  in  the  aggregate  they  shall  not 
receive  as  compensation  more  than  t^en  thousand  dollars. 
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Sec.  10.  As  soon  as  said  commissioDers  bave  secured  a  suitable  site  and  a  bnildlns: 
fund  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars^  they  shall  issue  a  notice  to  architects 
asking  for  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building,  the  foundations  of  which  shall  be 
of  stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  which  shall  be  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  which  shall 
be  suited  for  the  executive  offices  and  the  assembly  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  said  building  may  be  designed  as  a  portion  of  a  larger  edifice. 

Sec.  11.  The  commissioners  shall,  from  the  plans  presented,  adopt  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Territory,  and  shall  appoint  a  competent  person  to  super- 
intend its  construction,  who  shall  be  paid  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  on  the  contract 
price  for  his  services.  The  commissioners  shall  then  advertise  in  at  least  four  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  Territory,  for  oue  month,  for  sealed  proposals  for  the 
erection  of  said  buildings,  according  to  the  plans  and  sx^ecifioations  to  be  furnished 
by  them. 

Sec.  12.  The  contract  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder,  and  the  contractor 
shall  enter  into  sufficient  bonds  of  not  less  than  double  the  contract  price,  with  sure- 
ties, to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  contract.  The  commissioners  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids, 
if,  in  their  judgment,  they  are  too  high,  and  may  again  proceed  to  advertise  for  pro- 
posals in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act.  The  commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  superintendent,  draw,  through  the  auditor  of  the  Territory, 
upon  the  Territorial  treasury,  for  the  amount  necessary  to  carr^  on  the  construction 
of  the  capitol,  which  said  warrant  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Territorial  building  fund : 
Provided,  That  said  contractor  shall  not  be  paid,  at  any  time,  any  sum  or  amount  in 
excess  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  the  work  done  or  material  furnished 
at  the  time  of  such  payment;  the  balance  due  the  contractor  shall  be  paid  when  the 
building  is  completed  and  accepted  by  the  commissioners,  and  said  building  shall  be 
completed  as  soon  as  practicable.  As  soou  as  the  capitol  building  provided  for  in 
this  act  is  erected  and  completed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  report 
such  facts  to  the  governor,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his  proclamation  setting  forth 
the  action  of  the  commissioners,  and  declaring  said  building  ready  for  occupancy ; 
and  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  all  the  Territorial  officers  who>e  offices  areproperly  kept 
at  the  capitol  to  remove  within  thirty  days  thereafter  their  several  offices,  together 
with  the  public  property,  archives,  records,  books,  aud  papers,  to  the  building  ana  place 
eo  declared  ready  for  occupancy,  and  all  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall  thereafter  be 
convened  in  the  said  building,  at  the  said  place. 

Sec.  13.  The  title  to  all  lands  secured  by  the  commissioners  for  the  location  and 
erection  of  capitol  buildings  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

Sec.  14.  The  said  commissioners  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  next 
legislature  of  all  their  doings,  specifying  to  whom,  for  what  service  or  material,  and 
the  amount  paid  to  each  person ;  the  number  of  lots  sold,  to  whom,  for  what  amount, 
to  whom  and  for  what  amount  the  contract  or  contracts  were  let,  together  with  a 
copy  of  all  such  contracts,  and  the  said  commissioners  and  their  sureties  shall  be  held 
responsible  on  their  bonds  for  all  their  acts  until  the  legislature  shall  order  the  said 
bondB  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  said  commissioners.  No  member  of  said  board  of  com- 
missioners shall  purchase  or  in  any  other  manner  accjuire  any  real  estate  or  interest 
therein,  directly  or  directly,  within  ten  miles  of  the  site  selected  for  a  capitol  within 
one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act ;  nor  shall  he  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  Any  violation  of  section  fourteen  of  this  act  by  any  of  the  commissioners 
shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  official  bond  and  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
a  felouy,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be»punished  by  imprisonpient  in  the  Terri- 
torial penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Sec.  16.  Until  the  Territorial  capitol  building  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  the  Territorial  officers  shall  temporarily  keep  their  offices,  archives, 
"books,  records,  and  papers  at  the  city  of  Yankton,  unless  the  governor  shall  designate 
flonie  other  place  by  written  ordt^r,  in  which  case  the  said  officers  shall  remove  their 
respective  offices,  together  with  the  archives,  books,  records,  and  papers  pertaining 
thereto,  to  the  place  so  designated  within  the  time  prescribed  in  such  order. 

Sec.  17.  Chapter  one  of  the  political  code,  and  all  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  in  any  man- 
ner in  conflict  with  this  act  or  repugnant  thereto  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  shall  take  etlect  aud  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  March  8,  1883. 

United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Dakota, 

Secretary's  Office: 

I,  Geo.  H.  Hand,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  foregoing  copy  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  for  the  eveetiou  ot  \)\\\A\vi \i\\\\^vft.^ 
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« 

thereat,  approved  March  8,  1883,  with  the  orij^iDal  now  on  file  in  this  office,  and  that 
the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  th» 
Territory  of  Dakota,  at  Yankton,  this  19th  day  of  March,  1883. 

[8EAL.]  ,  GEO.  H.  HAND, 

Secrei4iry  of  Dakota  Territory. 

THE  CAPITAL-REMOVAL  BILL  DEFENDED. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  act  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
under  which  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  many  other  States  have 
secured  aid  towards  erecting  capitol  buildings,  thereby  relieving  the 
people  from  burdensome  taxation. 

The  national  capital  wa^  also  located  and  commenced  under  commis- 
sioners, who  were  authorized  to  allow  those  who  were  to  be  benefited 
to  contribute  towards  the  fund  for  securing  suitable  Capitol  buildings. 

With  such  examples  of  foresight  and  economy  before  them,  it  was  not 
at  all  strange  that  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly^,  in  whom  the 
sole  power  of  changing  the  seat  of  government  is  vested,  should  have 
sought  to  utilize  this  time  of  unexampled  prosperity  and  push  in  building 
up  new  towns  to  secure  suitable  capitol  buildings  without  increasiag 
taxation. 

The  unfair  statements  industriously  circulated  through  the  Associated 
Press  and  otherwise,  that  the  capital -removal  bill  was  rushed  through 
without  being  printed  or  duly  considered,  are  not  true.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  2d  of  March,  1883,  laid 
over,  and  printed  copies  placed  upon  the  desks  of  the  members  l^fore 
it  was  acted  upon  by  that  body.  When  the  bill  reached  the  council  it 
laid  over  for  its  several  readings  and  was  then  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  five,  two  of  whom  were  its  most  bitter  opponents.  It  was 
reported  back  to  the  council  with  numerous  important  amendments^ 
which  were  fully  discussed  before  adoption  by  the  council.  The  bill 
subsequently  went  back  to  the  house,  where  all  the  council  amendments 
were  concurred  in  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  When  it  reached 
the  executive  office  its  provisions  were  carefully  considered  before  ap- 
proval. 

It  had  been  well  known  all  over  the  Territory,  during  nearly  the 
entire  session,  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Yankton  wa«  being  earnestly  considered  by  the  legislative 
assembly.  The  statement  that  nearly  all  the  votes  for  the  commission 
bill  came  from  North  Dakota  or  districts  above  the  forty-sixth  parallel 
is  also  untrue.  .  Of  the  fifteen  votes  given  for  the  bill  in  the  lower  house, 
a  majority  (eight)  came  from  Southern  Dakota;  and  in  the  upper  house, 
of  the  seven  votes  given  for  the  measure  a  majority  ^four)  were  likewise 
from  council  districts  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel.  The  twenty -two 
members  sustaining  the  bill  represented  every  council  district  in  the 
Territory  except  Yankton.  Fourteen  of  the  supporters  of  the  commis- 
sion bill  were  farmers,  while  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  members  in 
both  houses  who  opposed  it  were  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants,  or  real- 
estate  speculators. 

This  full  statement  of  the  vote  and  avo^^tions  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  supporting  the  measure  ought  to  satisfy  a  discriminating  pub- 
lic, as  it  has  the  executive,  that  the  act  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
men  who  could  not  be  controlled  or  hoodwinked  by  outside  pressure, 
which  was  heavily  brought  to  bear  against  it  by  powerful  corporations, 
as  well  as  by  Yankton  people. 

It  will  be  seen  ttial  autkoiit^  U  *^iven  the  governor  by  the  act  to 
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issue  an  order  reniovin<if  the  Territorial  offices  and  for  transacting  the 
public  business  at  some  other  point  than  Yankton  pending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  This  power  was 
never  sought  by  tlie  executive,  or  contemplated  by  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, until  the  unrebuked  vilifications  of  members  of  the  legislature  and 
the  executive  by  the  mercenary  press  of  Yanktou  raised  the  pertinent 
question  whether  the  Territorial  offices  should  longer  be  continued  at 
such  an  inconvenient  point,  and  where  the  amenities  of  oihcial  and  social 
life  were  so  completely  ignored. 

A  change  of  the  seat  of  government  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
governor  and  the  legislative  assembly,  as  provided  for  in  section  1885 
of  the  organic  act,  from  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  a  Terri- 
tory nearly'  400  miles  square  to  a  more  central  and  accessible  point, 
should  not,  in  any  well-organized  community,  subject  those  intrusted 
by  the  laws  of  Congress  with  the  power  to  make  sucb  change  to  dia- 
bolical abuse  and  infamous  calumny.  For  myself,  as  the  executive  ot 
the  Territory,  I  take  this  occasion  to  brand  as  false  and  infamously 
malicious  each  and  every  accusation  put  forth  by  a  venal  press  that 
there  has  been  any  bargain,  arrangement,  or  improper  understanding 
between  the  executive  and  any  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  or  of  any  other  bill,  or  for  the  confirmation  of  any 
nomination,  during  the  late  session  or  any  other  session  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  since  I  assumed  office. 

The  names  jointly  selected  for  commissioners  and  placed  in  the  cap- 
ital-removal bill  were  concurred  in  by  the  governor  in  a  special  message 
to  the  legislative  assembly  at  the  same  time  notice  of  the  approval  of  the 
act  was  communicated,  thus  conferring  upon  the  agents  thun  appointed 
the  right  to  act  for  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  in  carry- 
ing out  the  law,  which  in  express  terms  repealed  all  acts  fixing  the  seat 
of  government  at  Yankton,  and  directing  when,  how,  and  where  the 
capital  should  be  located. 

All  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  bill  qualified  B>nd  organized  in 
Yankton,  under  circumstances  not  highly  creditable  to  certain  citizens 
of  that  city,  within  the  thirty  days  prescribed  in  the  act. 

The  commissioners  subsequently  advertised  for  {iroposals  from  towns 
choosing  to  comply  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  four,  and 
after  making  due  examination  of  the  sites  proposed,  the  commissioners 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  city  of  Bismarck  on  the  2d  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1883. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July,  1883,  the  capital  commission,  through  the 
Territorial  attorney-general,  notified  the  governor  that  by  operation  of 
law  the  seat  of  government  and  capital  of  Dakota  had  been  removed 
from  Yankton,  and  located  and  fixed  at  a  point  named  in  the  city  of 
Bismarck ;  also  that  under  the  provision  of  section  32,  chapter  28,  of 
the  Political  Code,  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  should  meet  at 
Bismarck  on  the  13th  of  August,  1883,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
and  assessing  the  Territorial  taxes 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  communication  referred  to : 

Yankton,  July  17, 1883. 

Sir  :  Id  reply  to  yonr  inoniry  as  to  the  place  for  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Board 
of  Equalization,  I  bave  the  honor  to  state  that  section  32  of  chapter  28  of  the  Political 
Code  requires  the  said  Board  to  hold  a  session  at  the  capital,  etc.  Chapter  104  of 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  fifteenth  legislative  assembly  repealed  the  act  locating  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Territory  at  Yankton,  and  appointed  commissioners  ''for 
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the  purpose  of  locating  the  permanent  seat  of  goyemment  and  the  capitol  building 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota."    Section  4  of  said  last-named  chapter  is  aa  follows : 

'^  Sfcc.  4.  On  or  befoi*e  the  1st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1883,  the  commissioners,  or  a  raa- 
Joiity  of  them,  shall  select  a  suitable  site  for  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory 
of  Dakota,  due  regard  being  had  to  its  accessibility  from  all  portions  of  the  Territory, 
and  its  general  fitness  for  a  capital,  when  at  least  ^100,000  shall  be  paid  or  guaranteed 
iu  money ;  if  the  amount  be  not  paid  in  money,  then  its  payment  to  the  Territory 
flhall  be  secured  by  a  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  payable  to  the  Territory, 
i¥hich  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  or  a  majority  thereof.  And  after 
the  site  is  determined  upon,  as  aforesaid,  said  commissioners  shadl  secure  good  aod 
sufficient  title  deeds  of  at  least  160  acres  of  land  upon  which  the  capitol  liuildiDgs 
shall  be  erected,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  said  grounds  shall  be  laid  out  in  nquares, 
and  suitable  landscapes,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  at  which  all  the  public  offices  of  the  Terri- 
tory shall  be  kept,  and  at  which  all  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  be 

The  commissioners  named  in  said  act  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1883,  accepted  the 
proposal  of  the  city  of  Bismarck,  donating  to  the  Territory  of  Dakota  $100,000  in 
money  and  320  acr^  of  land,  and  selected  the  NE.  i  of  Sec.  33,  T.  139,  R.  80  W., 
situated  in  the  city  of  Bismarck,  for  the  site  of  the  seat  of  jp^ovemment  of  the  Territory 
of  Dakota.  The  site  thus  selected  is  by  the  provisions  of  said  act  declared  to  be  the 
permanent  seat  of  government  of  thQ  Territory  of  Dakota.  I  am  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  Bismarck  is  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  that  said  Board 
should  convene  at  said  place. 
Very  respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  HUGHES, 

Attorney- Geueral 
His  excellency  N.  G.  Ordway,  Governor^ 

Yankton,  D.  T. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  opinion  and  my  own  judgment,  the  Board  of 
Equalization  was  convened  at  Bismarck  by  a  written  order  on  the  13th 
day  of  August,  1883,  and  at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the 
attornej^-general  in  his  opinion  the  Board  of  Equalization  proceeded 
t<f  equalize  and  assess  the  Territorial  taxes,  and  at  the  close  of  their 
session,  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  the  Territorial  auditor  notified  the 
<*Jerk  of  each  organized  county  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Equalization 
and  the  assessment  levied  upon  each  county. 

This  action  placed  the  executive  in  such  a  position  that  the  logic  of 
events  seemed  to  require  an  early  exercise  of  the  power  granted  by  the 
legislative  assembly  in  section  16  of  the  capital-removal  bill,  which  is 
as  follows : 

Sec.  16.  Until  the  Territorial  capitol  building  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  the  Teriitorial  officers  shall  temporarily  keep  their  offices,  archives, 
books,  records,  and  papers  at  the  city  of  Yankton,  unless  the  governor  shall  designate 
■some  other  place  by  written  order,  in  which  ease  the  said  officers  shall  remove  their 
respective  offices,  together  with  the  archives,  books,  records,  and  pai>ers  pertaining 
thereto  to  the  place  so  designated  within  the  time  prescribed  in  sncli  order. 

Section  17  reads  as  follows: 

Chapter  1  of  the  Political  Code  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  any  manner  in  con- 
flict with  this  act,  or  repugnant  thereto,  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  section  is  an  independent  proposition,  and  was  clearly  within 
the  province  of  the  legislature  and  the  governor  to  enact  in  a  law. 
Chapter  1  of  the  Political  Code,  which  it  repeals  unequivocally,  reads  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Jegielative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  DakotOj  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  hereby  located  and  established  in  the  city  of  Yankton,  in  the  county  of 
Yankton. 

This  is  all  of  chapter  1  of  the  Political  Code,  and  the  only  act  in  foi-ce 
giving  Yankton  any  claim  to  be  considered  the  capital  of  Dakota.  The 
organic  act,  sectioi^  ISbo,  viowto^  v\v<^vv  lUe  i»,overnur  the  power  to  desig 
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Bate  where  the  legislative  sessioDS  shall  be  held  and  the  public  basiness 
transaeted  in  the  first  instance,  that  is  to  sa^',  where  there  is  no  seat  of 
government  located  in  the  Territory.  If  the  act  for  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  approved  March  8,  1883,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
had  contained  nothing  but  the  enacting  clause  and  section  17,  which  I 
have  quoted,  it  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval before  referred  to,  Yankton  could  no  longer  be  recognized  as  the 
capital  or  seat  of  government  *of  Dakota ;  and  that  the  governor,  in 
whom  the  power  is  vested  in  the  first  instance  under  the  organic  act^ 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  fix  some  place  in  the  Territory  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business  until  the  legislature  should  convene,  and,  with 
the  governor,  permanently  locate  the  capital.  The  act  to  provide  for 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  of  Dakota  and 
for  the  erection  of  public  building  thereat,  however,  distinctly  provider 
that  after  a  new  site  for  the  capital  has  been  determined  upon,  and 
sulficient  title  deeds  to  160  acres  of  land  been  executed  to  the  Territory, 
and  $100,000  guaranteed  as  the  building  fund,  and  when  the  said  grounds 
shall  be  laid  out  in  squares  and  suitable  landscapes,  the  same  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Dakota,  at  which  all  the  public  offices  of  the  Territory  shall  be  kept,, 
and  at  which  all  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall  be  held. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  by  the  attorney-general,  the  Board  of 
Equalization,  and  the  executive  that,  by  force  of  United  States  statutes 
and  Territorial  law,  Bismarck  had  become  the  capital  and  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory,  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  offices  of  the 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor  from  Yankton  to  Bismarck  was  pre- 
pared, but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  attorney-general  that  a  decision 
might  shortly  be  made  in  the  quo  warranto  proceedings  against  the 
capital  commissioners,  the  order  was  deferr(^d  for  several  weeks,  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  judge  before  whom  the  proceeding  was  pending.  As  no 
decision  was  made  public,  and  newspapers  in  Southern  Dakota  claiming 
to  have  authority  to  speak  stated  positively  that  no  decision  would  be 
made  until  after  the  judge  had  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  mouth  of  Septem- 
ber, orders  for  the  removal  of  the  offices  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
auditor  were  issued  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1883. 

Subsequently  to  the  issuance  of  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
Territorial  offices  from  Yankton  to  Bismarck,  an  order  of  court  was 
made  in  the  quo  warranto  proceedings  then  pending  ousting  the  capital 
commissioners.  The  record  of  the  court,  however,  shows  that  although 
the  attorneys  opposed  to  the  capital-removal  bill  drew  the  order  for 
the  judge  before  whom  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  sign,  declaring 
the  law  unconstitutional,  the  judge  erased  all  that  portion  from  his  order 
before  signing,  thus  leaving  section  16,  under  which  the  special  execu- 
tive order  requiring  the  Territorial  offices  removed  to  Bismarck  in- 
tact. An  appeal  was  perfected  by  the  commissioners  from  this  decision 
of  a  single  judge,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  which,  under 
the  Dakota  Code,  stayed  the  execution  of  the  order  of  ouster  against 
them,  leaving  them  and  the  capital-removal  act  in  full  force  until  the 
supreme  court  should  pass  upon  the  order  of  ouster.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  extraordinary  order  by  a  single  judge  was  dated  in  August 
but  not  made  public  until  the  15th  of  September,  1883,  leaving  less  than 
thirty  days  for  the  requisite  notice  to  the  other  side,  before  the  supreme 
court  would  convene,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  opponents  of  the 
capital-removal  bill  refused  to  accept  notice  and  allow  the  order  of 
ouster  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  supreme  court  at  *\t^  §>^^^\o\\  q\^.'Col^\s^\> 
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of  October,  1883,  this  important  question  hangs  in  abeyance  antil  the 
next  term  of  the  supreme  court,  in  May,  1884,  unless  Congress  shall 
validate  the  act  and  place  beyond  question  the  donation  to  the  Territory, 
which  the  law  in  question  secures,  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  economically  placed  in  one  of  the  finest  capitol  baildings  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  during  the  twenty- 
one  years  in  which  Yankton  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  derived  from  having 
the  seat  of  government  there,  the  legislative  assembly,  every  Federal 
and  Territorial  officer  has  been  compelled  to  pay  large  rents  for  offices 
in  very  ordinary  private  buildings,  and  until  the  commencement  of  the 
capitol  building  in  Bismarck,  not  a  piece  of  stone  or  brick  had  ever 
been  laid  in  the  Territory  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Territorial 
officers.  That  Yankton  ceased  to  be  the  capital  upon  the  approval  of 
the  act  repealing  chapter  1  of  the  Political  Code,  I  cannot  doubt.  That 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  designate  the  place  fixed  by  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  and  Territorial  laws,  I  firmly  believe. 
Having  designated  Bismarck  as  the  capital,  and  issued  written  orde^ 
to  the  respective  Territorial  officers  to  remove  their  offices  to  that  point, 
the  responsibility  of  delay  in  the  public  business  will  rest  upon  sack 
officers  as  decide  to  disobey. 

The  following  extract  from  an  opinion  prepared  by  Judge  Shipman, 
of  Michigan,  an  able  jurist,  so  far  sustains  executive  action  in  making 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  Territorial  offices  from  Yankton  to 
Bismarck  that  I  deem  it  worthy  of  space  in  this  report: 

The  decision  of  Judge  Edgertou  onstiDg  the  capital  commissioDers  from  place,  pi«- 
somahly  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  they  were  officers  and  not  mere  agents  of  the 
legislative  assembly  and  governor  in  selecting  a  site  for  the  seat  of  govemment  in 
the  Territory,  and,  therefore,  they  should  have  been  nominated  by  the  governor  and 
approved  by  the  legislative  council  then  in  session,  as  reouired  by  the  organic  act  in 
case  of  other  officers,  before  entering  upon  their  duties.  This  view  of  the  decision  is 
in  harmony  with  the  prayer  of  the  published  petition  as  mall  as  the  scope  of  the 
order  made  by  the  court,  and  no  other  construction  of  the  decision  is  consistent  with 
the  record  of  the  case.  The  proceeding  was  apparently  founded  upon  section  534  of 
the  Code  of  Dakota,  and  could  only  have  been  upheld  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
missioners were  persons  who  had  usurped  and  intruded  into  or  unlawfully  held  or 
exercised  a  '*  public  office,"  as  defined  in  that  section.  He  must  have  found  thej 
were  unlawfully  exercising  a  **  public  office  "  to  have  maintained  jurisdiction  of  the 
case.  If  they  were  such  officers  as  the  law  contemplates  the  governor  shall  nominate 
and  the  council  approve,  and  not  mere  a^ent«  of  tSe  assembly  and  executive  in  look- 
ins  up  a  capital  sit'C,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  successfully  attack  the  decision. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  wron^,  however,  in  so  holding,  is  not  very  important,  as 
the  vacancies  created  by  the  decision  can  again  be  filled  by  the  governor,  and  those 
appointed  will  hold  their  positions  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislative 
council,  and  thus  a  blockside  of  the  public  business  be  prevented. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  power  to  change  the  seat  of  govemment  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  law  of  Congress  creating  the  Territory  conferred  the  power  to  locate  the 
capital  upon  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly  at  such  place  as  they  might  think 
proper,  with  authority  to  change  it  afterward.  It  was  a  joint  power.  The  assembly 
were  not  authorized  to  interfere  with  the  governor's  choice,  nor  could  the  executive 
by  veto  or  otherwise  control  the  selection  of  the  assembly.  This  is  the  law  cited 
both  to  sustain  and  destroy  the  act  creating  the  capital  commission,  and  upon  its 
constr action  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  is  made  to  depend.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  under  this  law  the  governor  and  assembly  have  fnU  power  over  the 
question  and  to  the  extent  they  have  properly  exercised  it  their  acts  must  be  given 
force  and  efiect.  The  assembly,  the  governor  concurring,  repealed  the  law  selecting 
and  making  Yankton  the  seat  of  govemment  unconditionijly.  That  this  ended  Yank- 
ton's claim  to  the  capital,  no  unbiased  mind  can  question.  The  assembly  and  gov- 
ernor also  appointed  certain  persons,  called  commissioners,  to  select  another  site  for 
the  capital,  accessible  from  all  portions  of  the  Territory,  when  $100,000  in  money 
should  be  paid  or  secured,  and  160  acres  of  land  obtained  for  its  benefit,  and  when 
^his  locality  was  found  they  agreed  it  should  become  and  be  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  Territory.    They  pveatiWiftd  \\\  sAvflttice  the  kind  of  place  desired,  the  com- 
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missioners  found  it,  and  the  governor  approved  the  selection ;  therennon  the  bonus 
was  paid  and  the  Territory  received  and  retains  the  consideration  for  its  location  at 
Bismarck.  Everything  has  been  done  the  strictest  reader  of  law  could  ask  to  estab- 
lish and  fix  the  capital  at  this  place,  except  the  formal  approval  by  the  assembly  of 
the  selection  aft-er  it  was  made ;  but  so  long  as  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  loca- 
tion are  retained  by  the  Territory  this  question  is  not  in  order.  Neither  in  law  nor 
common  sense  can  it  hold  this  and  repudiate  the  arrangement  or  contract  by  which  it 
was  obtained.  Nor  should  it  seek  to  do  so.  The  royal  maxim,  that  the  honor  of  the 
^ng  is  of  greater  concern  than  his  profit,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  a  govern- 
ment. But  if  the  legislative  approval  of  the  kind  of  place  proper  for  the  seat  of 
government  after  as  well  as  before  the  commissioners  acted  be  necessary,  this  may 
still  be  had  and  no  court  can  assume  it  will  not  be  given.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  question  in  its  present  phase  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry 
At  all,  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  elfecting  a  change  of  the  capital  location  and  the 
time  within  which  the  requisite  steps  are  to  be  taken  belonging  entirely  to  the  other 
departments  of  government,  although  possibly  the  mere  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioners may  be  made  so. 

But  is  the  power  conferred  a  joint  one  T  This  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  fact  in 
-every  paper  coming  under  my  notice  discussing  the  (question,  and  section  le:)85  of  what 
is  termed  the  organic  act,  as  published  in  the  code,  is  referred  to  as  containing  all  the 
law  bearing  upon  the  proposition.  The  Territory  of  Dakota  was  created  by  an  act  of 
-Congreas  passed  March  2,  1851,  section  12,  being  in  substance  the  same  as  the  section 
cited,  except  that  the  one  printed  in  the  code  is  a  provision  common  to  all  Territories. 
It  is,  in  fact,  section  1885  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  not  the  same  as  the  organic  act  wholly,  although  the  variance  is  of  no  im- 
Sortance.  There  is  still  another  provision  of  law,  however,  which  ninst  be  read  to 
etermine  the  limit  and  measure  of  power  vested  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  over  this  question.  It  is  found  among  the  provisions  concerning  particular 
organized  Territories  in  the  statutes  referred  to  at  page  341,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1944.  The  seat  of  government  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Washington,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Oregon  and  Wyoming  may  be  changed  by  the  govern- 
ors and  legislative  assemblies  thereof  respectively.'' 

The  next  section  recognizes  the  rij^ht  of  the  assemblies  to  change  the  capitals  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  but  when  exercised  by  the  assemblies  alone  limits  it.  This  pro- 
vision (section  1944)  plainly  seems  intended  to  confer  the  power  upon  the  governor, 
as  well  as  upon  the  assembly,  severally,  to  change  the  seat  of  government  in  Dakota, 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  exercised  by  either  separately.  Unless  the  word  **  respectively" 
was  put  in  to  distribute  the  power  equally  and  confer  it  upon  the  legislative  and  ez- 
4»cut]ve  departments  severally,  its  use  was  a  blunder.  The  word  must  be  wrenched 
£rom  ita  moorings  and  left  to  drift  without  purpose  in  the  sentence  unless  this  mean- 
ing be  given  it.  The  limitation  upon  the  same  power  when  exercised  by  the  assembly 
Alone  in  certain  other  Territories  contained  in  the  next  section,  follows  this  construc- 
tion. Besides,  the  assembly  and  governor  possessed  the  power  jointly  before  this 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  statute,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  could  do  so  ab- 
surd and  useless  a  thing  as  to  confer  upon  them  again  a  power  they  already  had  or 
re-enact  an  existing  law.  It  was  manifestly  intended  for  a  new  departure — a  new  law 
and  a  different  disposition  of  power  than  before  existed,  and,  having  been  passed  since 
the  organic  act,  with  special  reference  to  this  Territory  as  well  as  others,  it  must  be 
•enforced  as  it  reads,  unless  repealed,  and  I  have  seen  no  law  repealing  it  directly  or 
by  implication  even.  The  legal  way  out  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  present 
capital  situation  in  the  Territory  is,  therefore,  plain  and  simple.  The  governor  has 
full  power  to  act  in  the  premises  independently  of  the  legislative  or  judicial  depart- 
ment. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  I  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  controversy  other  than 
Bach  as  arises  from  the  discussion  of  a  curious  legal  question. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JNO.  B.  SHIPMAN. 

THE  NEW  CAPITOL  BUILDING  AT  BISMARCK. 

The  capital  commission  having  secured  and  platted  160  acres  of  land 
one  mile  north  of  the  depot,  in  the  city  of  Bismarck,  and  having  received 
#100,000  donated  as  a  building  fund,  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  commodious  capitol  building  equal  in  size  to  the  main 
building  of  the  Minnesota  capitol.  The  corner  stone  of  this  imposing 
structure  was  laid  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1883,  under  the  auspices 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  Villard,  president  of  the  l!^orttie.Yw 
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Pacific  Railroad,  and  his  distingaished  gaests  while  on  their  way  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  this  great  transcontinental  thoroaghfare. 

The  building,  which  is  built  of  white  face  brick  and  Joliet  stone,  is 
located  upon  an  eminence  nearly  200  feet  above  the  Missouri  River, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  river,  skirted  with  timber  for  a  long 
distance,  Fort  Abraham  Liucoln,  and  other  points  of  interest.  The 
tower,  composed  of  solid  masonry  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  will 
rise  nearly  200  feet  above  the  foundations,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
surrounding  country  will  be  visible  for  more  than  100  miles.  An  aver- 
age of  ^,000  brick,  with  the  requisite  stone,  wood,  and  iron  have  been 
placed  in  the  building  each  working  day  since  the  contract  was  executed, 
giving  assurance  that  the  main  buildiug  will  be  completed  January  1, 
1884,  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  ground,  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars;  all  of  which  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  1,000  lots,  platted 
on  one  of  the  quarter- sections  of  land  deeded  the  Territory,  and  the 
$100,000  in  cash  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Bismarck,  leaving  160  acres 
of  land  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  buildings  as 
contemplated  in  the  general  plan.  This  free  gift  to  the  tax-payers  and 
people  of  Dakota,  located  in  the  center  of  the  Territory,  east  and  wesl^ 
and  within  50  miles  of  its  geographical  center,  on  a  great  navigable 
river  and  a  transcontinental  line  of  railway,  ought  to  be  appreciated 
not  only  by  those  now  in  the  Territory,  but  by  the  millions  that  are  soon 
to  inhabit  the  vacant  sections  on  these  fertile  prairies.  Nine  other 
Territorial  buildings,  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  composed  of 
stone,  brick,  and  iron,  will  all  be  completed  early  in  the  season  of  1884, 
and  will  remain,  with  the  capitol  building,  as  monuments  to  the  economy) 
fidelity,  and  business  foresight  of  their  projectors  when  sectional  preju- 
dices and  unrestrained  passions  have  passed  away. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

The  act  of  Congress  for  the  organization  and  government  of  Terri- 
tories evidently  did  not  contemplate  imposing  upon  the  governor  such 
important,  varied,  and  extensive  duties  as  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Dakota  has  imposed.  Among  the  most  important  and  difficult  is  that 
imposed  by  law  in  the  organization  of  new  counties. 

Chapter  21  of  the  Political  Code  provides  that  whenever  fifty  or  up- 
wards of  the  legal  voters  in  an  unorganized  county  shall  petition  the 
governor,  he  shall  proceed,  in  case  he  is  satisfied  that  there  are  fifty  or 
more  legal  and  qualified  voters  in  the  county,  to  organize  it  by  appoint- 
ing three  persons,  residents  thereof,  as  county  commissioners.  These 
commissioners,  after  having  qualitied,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  so 
far  as  the  governor  is  concerned,  and  are  authorized  to  appoint  all  of  the 
other  county  officers,  locate  and  fix  the  county  seat,  8^nd  are  vested  with 
almost  unlimited  powers.  There  is  no  provision  ot  law  authorizing  the 
governor  to  suspend  or  remove  either  the  commissioners  wWch  he  has 
appointed  or  any  of  their  appointees  acting  as  county  officers.  All  of 
these  officers  hold  and  continue  in  office  until  the  next  general  election, 
which  occurs  once  in  two  years;  hence,  officers  appointed  shortly  after 
a  general  election  hold  nearly  two  years,  and  have  ample  time,  through 
their  appointees,  to  so  mold  and  shape  the  affiiirs  of  the  new  county 
that  designing  men  can  fasten  themselves  and  their  satellites  upon  a 
county  at  subsequent  elections.  In  short,  everything  depends  upon 
the  faithfulness  and  fidelity  of  the  first  or  appointed  county  commis- 
sioners. It  is  an  important  work  to  found  a  church  or  a  town,  but  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  ptop^tly  lay  the  foundations  and  organize  a 
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county  in  a  Territory  where  the  area  of  some  of  the  coanties  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  populous  Eastern  States. 

During  the  last  three  years,  since  I  assumed  office,  the  unparalleled 
rush  of  immigration  has  placed  great  responsibility  upon  the  executive^ 
in  the  selection  of  proper  county  officers.  From  three  to  five  new 
counties  have  been  almost  constantly  clamoring  for  immediate  organ- 
ization during  the  period  named,  each  county  usually  having  a  set  of 
professional  county-seat  manipulators  who  go  from  one  county  to  an- 
other for  the  sole  purpose  of  grabbing  a  county  seat  or  speculating  in 
the  purchase  of  county  records,  or  leasing  or  building  county  buildings 
not  actually  required  for  the  transaction  of  the  county  business.  If 
there  are  fifty  legal  voters  actually  residing  in  the  county,  three  or  four 
petitions  will  usually  reach  the  executive,  each  bearing  more  than  that 
number  of  names,  and  each  praying  for  the  api)ointment  of  a  different 
set  of  commissioners  known  to  be  pledged  in  advance  to  locate  the 
county  seat  upon  a  quarter-section  usually  owned  by  a  syndicate  of 
speculators.  Written  statements  and  affidavits  usually  follow  these 
petitions,  setting  forth  that  some  persons  recommended  on  other  peti- 
tions have  been  indicted  for  horse-stealing  or  like  ofienses  in  the  State 
or  county  from  which  the  person  hails,  and  all  manner  of  documents 
calculated  to  mislead  tlie  appointing  power  are  poured  in  upon  the 
governor.  These  are  usually  followed  by  delegations  representing  the 
various  proposed  county-seats,  earnestly  protesting  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  but  their  set  of  commissioners.  In  some  instances,  public 
meetings  are  gotten  up  and  elaborate  resolutions  passed  by  a  half-dozen 
interested  parties,  which  are  duly  forwarded  as  the  expression  of  the 
masses  of  a  county  distracted  for  the  want  of  immediate  organization. 
The  same  mail,  perhaps,  will  bring  letters  from  honest  settlers  protest- 
ing against  the  organization  of  the  county  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  warrant  the  expense  of  from  $500 
to  $1,500  worth  of  county  records,  a  county  building,  and  the  salaries  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  county  officers.  Thus  the  executive  is  compelled  to 
wade  through  a  large  mass  of  almost  unintelligible  correspondence  and 
contradictory  statements  concerning  matters  transpiring  in  a  county 
from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  to 
select  three  commissioners  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  held  responsible 
by  the  people  of  the  county  for  a  generation. 

Shortly  after  assuming  office  I  undertook  to  decide  these  questions- 
early;  but  a  bitter  experience  in  organizing  the  county  of  Douglas  sat 
isfied  me  that  a  sufficient  delay  in  order  to  develop  the  character  of  th& 
persons  representing  the  different  factions  in  a  new  county  was  almost 
absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  county  of  Douglas,  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented with  more  than  the  requisite  number  of  names  verified  on  oath, 
and  strongly  indorsed  by  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  in  whose 
district  the  county  was  situated.  The  party  presenting  it,  who  was  rec- 
ommended for  one  of  the  commissioners,  represented  himself  as  having 
been  a  leading  lawyer  in  Iowa  and  a  candidate  for  Congress  there,  who  had 
come  to  Dakota  with  his  family  to  secure  more  land  and,  perhaps,  make 
a  more  snccessfnl  run  for  Congress.  The  member  of  the  council  referred 
to  indorsed  all  these  statements,  and  said  that,  as  a  former  citizen  of 
Iowa,  he  himself  had  voted  for  the  proposed  commissioner  for  a  seat  in 
Congress.  After  two  weeks'  investigation  the  commissions  were  issued 
for  the  parties  recommended  in  the  petition,  under  the  belief  that  a  very 
competent  board  had  been  secured  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  new 
county  of  Douglas. 
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A  few  months  later  information  came  to  the  executive  that  one  of  the 
parties  to  whom  the  commission  had  been  issued  had  not  qualified;  that 
another  was  a  myth — no  such  man  ever  having  resided  in  the  county; 
and  that  the  one  who  had  presented  the  petition,  and  the  member  of 
the  council  who  recommended  him,  had  deliberately  deceived  the  exec- 
utive with  a  forged  and  perjured  petition,  and  were  issuing  and  selling 
iraudulent  warrants  and  school  bonds  issued  against  the  county  to  a 
very  large  amount.  Subsequent  developments  proved  that  nearly 
$t30,000  of  bogus  county  warrants  had  been  put  upon  the  market  and 
$4,500  in  school  bonds;  while  one  party,  claiming  to  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  frauds  perpetrated,  stated  that  the  amount  of  warrants  and 
school  bonds  issued  would  reach  nearly  $200,000.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation developed  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  of  newspapers,  which 
have  been  filled  with  the  most  indecent  and  vile  assaults  upon  the 
executive,  had  received  more  than  $2,000  in  warrants  against  Dong- 
las  County  for  record  books  and  stationery  pretended  to  have  been 
supplied  to  the  small  county  of  Douglas  within  a  few  months,  notwith- 
standing I  had  personally  notified  these  parties  that  they  ought  not  to 
eharge  more  than  $300  or  $400  for  every  kind  of  books  or  stationery 
actually  required  to  start  this  small  county,  in  which  there  probably 
was  not  at  the  time  $20,000  of  taxable  property.  SufiBcieut  evidence 
having  been  produced  to  me,  proving  that  but  one  of  the  parties  to 
whom  I  had  originally  issued  a  commission  for  the  organization  of 
Douglas  County  had  pretended  to  qualify,  I  took  the  responsibility  of 
reorganizing  the  county  with  a  competent  and  honest  board  of  commis- 
isioners  who  refused  to  recognize  any  of  the  fraudulent  warrants  or 
bonds  pretended  to  have  been  issued  by  the  first  board.  The  legisla- 
tive assembly  approved  my  action  and  passed  a  law  making  it  a  penal 
offense  for  any  officer  of  Douglas  County  to  recognize  or  pay  any  of 
these  fraudulent  claims  against  the  county,  which  had  been  issued  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  the  lawful  board  of  commissioners.  And  in  this 
way  the  county  has  been  saved  from  financial  ruin,  and  is  rapidly  fill- 
ing up  with  an  excellent  class  of  settlers. 

In  one  or  two  other  instances  I  have  been  deceived  by  the  pressure 
for  hasty  action.  In  none  of  the  counties  where  ample  time  has  been 
taken  for  careful  investigation,  and  also  to  enable  the  early  settlers  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  have  there  been  any  serious 
frauds  perpetrated.  The  clamor,  however,  for  early  organization  is  con- 
stant and  exceedingly  annoying;  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
absolute  necessity  for  delay  in  most  cases,  a  more  active  and  vigor- 
ous policy  would  seem  preferable.  Twenty-five  counties  have  already 
been  organized  during  the  past  three  years,  and  out  of  that  number  I 
cannot  recall  more  than  three  or  four  that  have  any  considerable  amount 
of  indebtedness,  and  but  two  where  there  has  been  any  considerable 
frauds  attempted  by  any  of  the  seventy-five  county  commissioners  whom 
I  have  selected;  while  of  the  older  counties,  which  were  organized  be- 
fore I  assumed  office,  one  has  a  debt  of  over  $500,000;  another  of  more 
than  $300,000,  and  half  a  dozen  others  have  outstanding  bonds  vary- 
ing frbm  $50,000  to  $75,000  each,  which  indebtedness  has  mainly  been 
loaded  upon  the  counties  through  the  manipulation  of  county  officers, 
and  for  which  the  counties  have  very  little  or  nothing  to  show.  The  last 
legislative  assembly,  upon  my  recommendation,  enacted  strong  refund- 
ing bills  for  the  repudiating  county  of  Yankton,  and  the  enormous 
bonded  indebtedness  of  Lawrence  County,  and  also  for  several  other 
<^ounties,  whereby  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  so  much  reduced  that 
no  repudiation  of  county  debt^  ^lll  be  likely  to  hereafter  occur  in  Dakota. 
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I  State  these  facts  with  reference  to  the  new  coantles  to  set  at  rest 
the  thousand  and  one  falsehoods  put  afloat  by  disappointed  county -seat 
(speculators  who  control  small  newspapers  which  are  used  as  hand- 
organs  to  vilify  the  executive. 

The  accumulated  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor  of  Dakota  re- 
quiring extended  journeys  without  compensation  for  expenses,  the 
clerical  labor  required  for  keeping  up  an  immense  correspondence  with- 
out any  allowance  for  clerk  hire,  and  with  a  contingent  fund  of  only 
#500  per  annum  to  pay  rent,  fuel,  lights,  stationery,  postage,  express 
charges,  and  office  furniture,  leaves  the  $2,600  a  year  allowed  the  gov- 
ernor for  salary  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  executive  office. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  hoping  that  adequate  compensa- 
tion may  be  allowed  in  future :  at  least  that  l^e  $3,500  provided  under 
the  organic  act  as  salary  may  be  appropriated. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF  MONTANA. 


Tbeeitoey  of  Montana,  Executive  Office, 

Helena,  October  31,  1883. 

Sm :  It  is  now  two  years  since  a  report  has  been  rendered  to  your 
Department  from  the  executive  of  this  Territory.  These  have  been 
eventful  years,  that  have  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  through  the  heart  of  Montana  from  east  to  west,  giving 
permanency  to  values,  advancing  those  values,  especially  of  land  and 
mineral,  many  fold  to  an  immense  aggregate,  and  bringing  in  a  large 
amount  of  wealth  and  population  from  abroad  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
developing  the  rich  and  varied  resources  of  the  Territory. 

POPULATION. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1880  Montana  had  less  than  40,000  in- 
habitants. That  same  year  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  first  railroad 
within  her  borders.  During  the  ten  preceding  years  the  population 
had  barely  doubled,  but  within  the  last  three  years  it  has  advanced 
from  40,000  to  upwards  of  80,000,  according  to  the  most  careful  and  re- 
liable estimates.  In  a  Territory  so  vast  as  Montana,  being  exceeded  in 
area  by  only  two  States  and  a  single  Territory,  the  accession  of  a  mill- 
ion inhabitants  would  still  leave  it  sparsely  settled.  While  it  is  true 
that  much  of  its  surface  seems  adapted,  so  far  as  yet  known,  to  a  scanty 
population  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  other  sections,  covering  proba- 
bly a  fourth  of  its  area,  creviced  and  underlaid  with  mineral  wealth,  is 
certainly  destined  to  give  homes  and  employment  to  a  dense  population 
at  no  distant  day,  furnishing  a  home  market  for  a  large  share  of  its 
agricultural  products.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  railroad  has 
only  been  completed  for  about  two  months,  too  late  to  accommodate 
the  immigration  of  the  present  year,  it  is  quite  within  reasonable 
bounds  to  predict  that  the  population  of  Montana  will  swell  to  200,000 
within  the  next  three  years.  There  are  some  things  interfering  with 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Territory  that  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
Oeueral  Government  for  their  reduction  or  removal. 

INDIAN   EESEUVATIONS. 

Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Montana,  as  large  as  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  York,  is  covered  by  Indian  reservations.  Yet  the 
highest  estimates  of  the  number  of  these  Indians  do  not  make  more 
than  ISJ'CO.    These  reservations,  as  is  usual,  eo\et  V\\e  \v\o^\  vii^'sv\^\^ 
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portion  of  the  Territory,  the  best  watered,  most  fertile,  and  desirable 
valleys,  while  the  vast  continnoas  reservation  lying  ilorth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  stretching  from  the  eastern  border  to  the  crest  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  upwards  of  22,000,000  acres,  is 
almost  entirely  a  high,  roUiug,  grassy  plain,  well  adapted  for  grazing, 
and  much  of  it  for  the  growth  of  small  grain.  The  vast  herds  of  bufifalo 
that  once  ranged  these  plains  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  off,  and 
the  poor  Indians,  who  are  the  nominal  possessors  of  this  rich  grazing 
country,  capable  of  furnishing  meat  for  a  nation,  are  actually  in  a 
starving  condition,  and  would  only  be  too  glad  to  exchange  lands  worth- 
less to  &em  for  some  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  iOb.  As  a  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  of  Congress  has  been  visiting  the  borders  of  these 
reservations  the  present  season,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
their  report  will  fully  represent  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  their 
enormous  size,  and  settling  the  Indians  in  severalty  on  what  they  can 
make  use  of  in  a  civilized  and  peaceable  way  of  life.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  now  the  Territory  is  traversed  by  one  of  the  main  transcontinental 
lines,  able  and  eager  to  throw  out  branches  through  every  principal 
valley,  and  advertising  for  immigration  as  a  private  enterprise,  the  de- 
mands for  the  immediate  future  of  settlement  are  not  at  aU  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  slower  growth  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

SURVEYS  AND  PRE-EMPTION  LAWS. 

]^o  system  of  public  land  surveys  has  probably  ever  been  devised 
so  simple,  certain,  and  beneficent  as  those  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
laws  more  efficient  to  promote  the  settlement  of  a  wilderness  world 
than  our  pre-emption  laws;  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  same  system  of 
surveys  and  pre-emption  will  prove  of  equal  wisdom  and  beneficence 
to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain  within  existing  Terri- 
tories. The  lands  along  the  water-courses,  and  including  every  spring, 
are  being  rapidly  absorbed  in  such  a  way  as  will  leave  the  greater  body 
of  brush  lands  or  foothills  without  any  access  to  water,  and  therefore 
untenantable  and  unsalable  in  the  usual  form  of  subdivisions.  Perhaps 
the  trouble  anticipated  is  already  beyond  control,  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  some  modification  of  the  system  of  surveys  might  be  devised,  so 
that  every  subdivision,  in  greater  or  smaller  bodies,  might  be  provided 
with  access  to  some  water  front  or  source  of  water  supply.  The  evident 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  present  system  will  be  to  leave  on  the 
hands  of  the  Oovemment  much  the  larger  portion  of  its  lands  with- 
out possibility  of  settlement  or  sale,  virtually  owned  and  occupied  as 
pasture  lands  by  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some 
water  front  or  right.  These  lands  will  eventually  have  to  be  sold,  if  at 
all,  at  reduced  prices,  or  perhaps  given  over  to  the  new  States  growing 
out  of  the  Territori.es  on  the  same  principle  that  swamp  lands  have  been 
deeded  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie.  It  would  seem  better,  if  pos- 
sible, to  so  subdivide  them  that  they  might  be  salable  in  the  smallest 
X>ossible  bodies  to  promote  the  largest  settlement. 

In  this  connection  it  is  my  duty  to  urge  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by 
which  the  public  surveys  might  be  greatly  expedited.  The  lands  earned 
by  or  devoted  to  the  railroad  companies  should  be  surveyed  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  laws  making  the  grant  contemplated,  so  that  the  com- 
panies could  use  or  dispose  of  the  same,  and  that  they  might  be  snb- 
jected  to  t<axation  for  all  purposes  that  equally  benefit  them  as  other 
lands.  Settlement  is  already  much  in  advance  of  the  surveys,  and  will 
be  seriously  retarded  uuVe^^  t\v^  «i\)ivvc>\>\\»A\Qwa  for  the  public  surveys 
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are  largely  increased.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  allowance  for  sarvey- 
ing  be  restored  to  former  rates,  in  this  Territory  at  least,  before  any 
good  work  in  the  field  can  be  accomplished. 

Some  experiments  are  now  in  progress  to  test  the  feasibility  of  arte- 
sian wells.  One  at  Miles  City  has  alre^tdy  proven  a  success,  striking  a 
strong  flowing  stream  at  the  moderate  depth  of  352  feet.  Of  such  im- 
portance in  this  country  is  the  matter  of  water  supply  that  it  would 
surely  be  for  the  interest  of  the  General  Government  to  reward  and  en- 
courage private  enterprise  in  this  direction  by  grants  of  lauds  in  small 
bodies  and  under  proper  restrictions. 

XnCBER  LANDS. 

The  timber  lands  of  Montana  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
mountains — estimated  to  cover  two-fifths  of  thfe  whole  Territory — where 
the  lands  would  be  of  very  little  or  no  value  when  once  stripped.  In 
my  opinion,  the  time  has  come,  certainly  in  this  part  of  the  country^ 
when  some  different  or  more  enlightened  policy  should  be  adopted  for 
the  care,  preservation,  and  disposition  of  the  timber  growing  on  these 
mountain  sides  at  least.  Every  year  witnesses  a  greater  waste  by  fires, 
that  care  might  prevent,  than  would  suffice  to  supply  the  just  wants  of 
the  settlers.  Some  officers  residing  in  the  Territory,  and  giving  the 
matter  constant  personal  supervision,  should  be  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  all  forest  lands,  with  powers  to  protect  them  from  wanton 
waste,  allowing  only  the  cutting  of  that  which  is  of  suitable  age  and 
condition,  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  and  aiming  at  deriving  so  much 
revenue  as  will  maintain  the  force  necessary  to  prevent  unnecessary 
destruction,  and  promote  the  growth  of  a  sufficient  and  indispensable 
supply.  The  wanton  waste  and  careless  destruction  now  going  on  por- 
tend mischief  in  many  ways,  retarding  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  country,  drying  up  the  water-courses,  inducing  both  droughts 
and  deluge  in  turns. 

MINING  LANDS  AND  PRECIOUS  METAL  PRODUCTS. 

Mining  for  precious  metals  induced  the  first  settlement  of  Montana^ 
and  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  productive  of  her  industries. 
The  rich  placer  mines  of  early  days  have  probably  yielded  up  their 
most  bountiful  harvests,  yet  the  oldest  ones  continue  to  be  worked  with 
good  results,  and  beyond  doubt  new  ones  will  continue  to  be  found  and 
worked  for  perhaps  centuries  to  come  to  advantage.  A  great  deal  of 
what  is  properly  mineral  land  is  yet  more  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  in  which  it  produces  year  after  year  instead  of  being  worked 
out  for  a  single  harvest,  though  a  rich  one.  But  the  more  permanent 
and  productive  mines  are  the  quartz-lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper^ 
of  which  the  entire  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  its  various  spurs 
seem  to  be  full,  focusing  at  certain  points  in  surpassing  richness.  In 
every  county  of  the  Territory,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Dawson^ 
the  easternmost,  these  mineral  veins  are  known  to  exist.  They  are  best 
developed  and  most  productive  in  Silver  Bow  County,  of  which  Butte 
City  is  the  center.  The  gross  yield  of  the  mines  of  that  single  county 
for  the  present  year  was  upwards  of  $4,000,000 ;  those  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  and  Jefferson  following,  and  Deer  Lodge,  Beaver  Head,  Madison^ 
Gallatin,  Meagher,  and  others  each  giving  an  earnest  of  what  they  can 
do,  with  facilities  of  work  and  transportation.  The  first  train  east  out 
of  Helena,  over  the  Northern  Pacific,  took  away  a  miL\\o\i  ^wtv^^  ^*i 
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bullion,  the  product  of  a  single  mine,  the  Gregory,  situated  20  miles  from 
Helena.  It  would  unduly  swell  this  report  to  give  in  detail  the  names 
of  even  the  principal  paying  mines,  with  the  development  and  produc- 
tive capacity  of  each.  However,  the  most  careful  recent  estimate  of  one 
of  our  leading  citizens,  most  interested  in  and  competent  to  judge  of 
the  subject,  is  to  the  efifect  that  the  yield  of  ten  millions  of  the  present 
year  will  be  increased  for  1884  to  thirty  millions  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  copper  will  be  shipped 
this  year  from  the  mines  at  Butte,  Silver  Bow  County.  It  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  a  large  part  of  our  population  should 
the  tariff  on  imported  copper  be  abolished  or  even  reduced ;  and  I  take 
this  occasion,  in  behalf  of  those  engaged  in  this  great  and  growing  in- 
dustry, which  is  yet  in  its  infancy  of  productiveness,  to  ask  Ccmgress  to 
<;ontinue  the  present  protective  duty  on  copper,  for,  owing  to  high  phoes 
of  labor  and  living  in  this  Territory,  the  producers  of  copper  cannot  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  those  in  Spain,  South  America,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  The  cost  of  transportation  heretofore  for  machinery,  and  of 
ores  and  bullion^  added  to  the  high  ruling  rates  of  miners'  wages  and  all 
manner  of  supplies,  has  rendered  it  unprofitable  to  work  any  but  the  rich- 
est mines,  and  these  at  enormous  cost  and  disadvantages.  With  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  these  conditions  have  all  changed,  and  properties 
have  become  valuable  that  before  were  worthless.  It  is  no  exaggersr 
tion  say  that  the  mines  already  discovered  can  easily  be  made  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  load  a  train  with  as  much  as  is  usually  hauled  every 
hour  of  every  day  in  the  week  for  years  to  come.  And  this  is  but  a 
glimpse  at  the  productive  capacity  of  Montana  in  a  single  field  whose 
•cultivation  has  only  just  begun.  If  any  one  desires  to  know  what  bus- 
iness can  the  I^orthern  Pacific  find  to  do  in  this  Territory,  I  can  safely 
say  that,  with  ample  allowances  for  profitable  railroad  transportation, 
the  reduction  of  cost  in  transporting  ores  and  bullion,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  from  $55  to  $75  per  ton,  according  to  season,  will  of  itself 
•  prove  the  most  profitable  mine  to  Montana,  and  will  add  enough  to  the 
value  of  the  ores  in  our  mines  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  road  many  times  over. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

A  few  figures  compiled  from  the  auditor's  office  from  most  recent 
returns  will  show  the  rapid  growth  of  another  leading  industry  of  this 
Territory — stock-growing.  Last  year  the  number  of  cattle  in  Montana 
was  returned  at  287,210,  of  the  value  of  $4,699,812.  This  year  the 
same  item  figures  at  475,000  head,  valued  at  $14,250,000.  .  Last  year  the 
sheep  were  returned  as  numbering  362,776,  of  the  value  of  $1,018,124; 
this  year  at  700,000,  of  the  value  of  $2,100,000.  The  number  of  horses  has 
increased  in  the  year  from  67,000  to  90,000,  and  in  value  from  $3,197,020 
to  $6,787,000.  The  increasehas  not  beenmoreinquantity  than  in  quality. 
The  expenses  of  raising  stock  in  Montana  is  as  little  as  well  can  be  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Very  little  shelter  or  feeding  is  found  necessary, 
even  in  winter;  the  average  loss  is  very  light,  rarely  over  5  per  cent; 
and  the  annual  profits  are  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

INCREASE  OF  ASSESSABLE  WEALTH. 

Last  year  showed  a  total  assessment  of  $33,211,312,  an  increase  of 
$9^  170,511  over  the  precedm^ye^aT^bvxtthe  increase  for  the  present  year, 
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not  yet  fully  completed,  is  greater  still,  and  already  shows  a  total  of 
$46,560,300.  This  is  greater  than  the  assessment  returned  by  Colorado 
for  1881  by  nearly  four  millions,  and  nearly  doable  that  of  the  State  of 
Kevada  last  year.  But  handsome  as  this  showing  is,  it  fails  to  do  thid 
Territory  justice,  for  it  does  not  include  a  dollar  for  the  mines,  whose 
net  income  alone  is  taxed,  but  whose  market  value  would  exceed 
$50,000,000,  and  carry  up  a  total  of  wealth  of  $100,000,000. 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

In  connection  with  its  wealth,  it  is  proper  to  state  Montana's  indebt- 
edness. The  Territory  does  not  owe  a  dollar,  and  the  aggregate  in- 
debtedness of  her  thirteen  counties  is  under  $1,000,000,  mostly  incurred 
for  the  erection  of  court-houses  and  other  public  buildings,  and  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  price 
of  all  building  material,  has  been  excessively  high,  and  so  are  the  costs 
of  administering  justice,  supporting  the  poor  and  insane.  The  show- 
ing, for  a  new  country,  where  everything  had  to  be  created  at  high 
prices  for  all  labor  and  material,  and  high  rates  of  interest  on  all  indebt- 
edness, is  certainly  creditable.  Only  one  county  has  ever  made  default 
in  the  payment  of  interest  on  its  bonded  debt,  and  that  reproach  will 
soon  be  wiped  out. 

THE  INDIANS. 

x 

Besides  the  matter  of  catting  down  the  Indian  reservations,  a  heavy 
and  pressing  duty  rests  upon  the  General  Government  for  their  support 
and  education.  The  great  body  of  the  Blackfeet,  North  Piegans,  Assin- 
naboines,  and  Gros  Ventres  are  even  in  a  half-starved  condition,  owing 
to  the  failure  and  disappearance  of  the  bufifalo  and  other  large  game. 
These  Indians  must  be  supplied  before  spring,  or  they  will  have  to 
choose  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  stealing  the  white  man's  cattle. 
It  is  not  such  an  alternative  as  would  reflect  credit  on  the  Government, 
however  the  choice  should  turn.  These  Indians  and  all  others  in  the 
Territory  stand  greatly  in  need  of  well-directed  assistance.  They  should 
be  placed  on  smaller  reservations,  and  be  recompensed  for  the  lands  sur- 
rendered by  supplies  of  stock  of  various  kinds,  cattle  and  sheep  in  par- 
ticular. They  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
Schools  should  be  supplied,  not  only  for  intellectual  training,  but  manual- 
labor  schools  should  be  established  for  both  young  and  adults.  The  Flat- 
heads  on  the  Jocko  Eeservation  are  already  well  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  towards  self-support.  The  portion  of  the  tribe  that  still  lin- 
gers in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley  under  the  disaffected  chief  Charles  ought 
to  be  induced  to  join  the  rest  of  the  tribe  on  the  reservation. 

The  Flatheads  and  also  the  Grows  ought  to  be  treated  not  only  hu- 
manely but  generously  for  their  comparative  friendliness  and  fidelity 
to  the  whites  under  many  provocations.  The  disappearance  of  the 
larger  game  and  the  want  already  experienced  ma^e  these  Indians  very 
willing  to  exchange  land  for  cattle,  and  anxious  to  imitate  their  white 
neighbors  in  cultivating  the  land.  A  necessity  for  this  change  of  their 
mode  of  life  has  become  apparent  even  to  themselves,  including  the 
abandonment  of  their  nomadic  habits  and  tribal  relations.  The  work 
of  education  and  reorganization  should  be  general,  to  include  all  of  every 
age  and  condition,  and  will  require  great  prudence  and  patience  in  car- 
rying it  through. 
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INDIAN  INTERCOURSE  ACT. 

The  laws  governing  intercourse  with  Indians,  or  those  especiallj 
framed  to  prevent  the  selling  of  whisky  to  the  Indians,  are  greatly  Id 
need  of  revision.  There  is  much  doubt  and  there  are  many  conflictiiig 
decisions  upon  the  question  of  what  constitutes  Indian  country,  and 
many  cases  fail  by  reason  that  the  law  is,  by  its  terms,  confined  to  "In- 
dians under  the  charge  of  an  Indian  agent  or  superintendent.^  Perhaps 
this  whole  subject  can  more  effectually  be  disposed  of  when  the  pre^ot 
reservations  are  cut  down,  their  boundaries  clearly  defined,  and  the  In- 
dians prevented  from  leaving  their  own  lands,  and  whites  forbidden  and 
prevented,  by  an  efficient  police,  from  trespassing  or  intruding  upon 
Indian  lands. 

Betore  any  convictions  are  possible  under  the  present  law  the  com- 
pensation for  witnesses  should  at  least  be  made  sufficient  to  pay  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  in  attending  courts,  and  this  is  not  the 
case  at  present,  and  accounts  for  the  general  failure  of  prosecutioii& 

THE  MORMONS. 

While  the  Utah  Northern  Railroad  was  under  construction  there  w^ 
many  Mormons  in  the  Territory  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  but  thej 
returned  to  Utah  or  Idaho  as  soon  as  their  contracts  were  ended.  At 
present  there  is  a  settlement  in  Deer  Lodge  County  and  another  in 
Oallatin  County  of  monogamic  Mormons,  expelled  from  Utah  for  tiieir 
apostacy.  Their  numbers  are  small,  the}'  are  industrious,  good  citizens, 
and  they  seek  no  proselytes,  and  their  children,  growing  up  under  the 
training  of  our  schools  and  in  association  with  our  citizens,  rise  above 
and  drift  away  from  that  delusion.  The  atmosphere,  social  surroond- 
ings,  and  temper  of  our  people  are  so  antagonistic  to  and  unhealUiy 
for  the  bigoted,  unnational,  and  polygamous  type  of  that  sect,  which 
afflicts  Utah  like  a  scourge,  daily  menacing  the  Government  itself,  that 
it  will  never  be  able  to  gain  a  foothold  in  free  Montana. 

i 

THE  CHINESE.  i 


There  are  many  of  these  strange  creatures  in  this  Territory,  and 
while  they  seem  to  be  very  industrious,  showing  great  aptitude  for  many 
useful  occupations,  and  make  little  trouble,  they  are  tolerated  rather  as 
a  necessary  evil ;  they  are  unmitigated  heathens  of  the  lowest  social 
and  moral  type,  whose  only  aim  seems  to  be  to  scrape  together  what 
they  can  to  carry  away  to  China.  They  are  well  treated,  but  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  a  curse  to  the  country,  keeping  out  others  who 
might  do  their  work  and  at  the  same  time  grow  up  into  a  part  of  the 
body  politic. 

THE  COURTS. 

If  Montana  is  to  continue  in  its  Territorial  condition  much  longer, 
there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  her  judges. 
Tins  matter  has  before  been  presented  upon  its  merits,  and  the  neces- 
sity is  constantly  increasing.  There  is  more  work  than  three  judges 
can  possibly  do  already,  and  the  same  judges  who  preside  in  the  district 
court  also  constitute  the  supreme  court,  and  thus  try  the  appeals  from 
their  own  rulings  and  decisions.  Every  case  that  comes  before  tie 
supreme  court  has  been  tried  before  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  below. 
There  should  be  atleaatttiT^^  V^d^^^^to  hear  and  decide  all  such  cases 
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without  prejudice.  Decisions  so  rendered  would  command  greater  re- 
spect witli  the  barand  the  people.  The  same  trouble  exists  in  mostif  not 
all  the  Territories,  and  I  cannot  forbeartourge  the  matterupontheatten- 
tion  of  the  Departmen  t  and  Congress  for  a  speftdy  remedy.  There  would 
be  more  work  for  four  judges  now  than  there  was  for  three  ten  years  ago, 
and  no  judge  should  be  required  to  sit  in  the  appelate  court  on  the  case 
he  has  tried  in  the  district  court.  If  the  suggestion  I  made  last  year 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  is  adopted,  of  attaching  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  to  one  of  the  districts  of  Montana  for 
judicial  purposes,  as  seems  eminently  proper,  it  will  furnish  also  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  increasing  the  number  of  judges. 

THE  PENITENTIARY. 

The  only  penitentiary  in  the  Territory  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  originally  built  as  a  wing  for  the  main  building,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  but  twenty-eight  cells.  There  are  at  present  confined  in 
that  institution  three  times  as  many  as  can  be  safely  and  conveniently 
accommodated.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  danger  to  the  prison  guards, 
and  escapes  are  frequent  of  the  most  desperate  criminals.  Many  sen- 
tenced to  terms  in  the  penitentiary  are  now  confined  in  the  county  jails 
under  a  provision  of  the  Territorial  statute,  as  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation for  them  in  this  prison.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
Congress  authorize  the  Department  of  Justice  to  turn  over  to  the  Ter- 
ritory the  present  building  and  grounds,  so  that  it  might  erect  the  main 
structure  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our  present  and  future  needs, 
and  I  w^ould  further  urge  the  passage  of  some  statute  that  would  permit 
the  Territorial  authorities  to  contract  with  the  authorities  in  the  older 
States  for  the  keeping  of  its  long-term  convicts,  at  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense  and  under  better  discipline. 

PUBLIC  FREE   SOHOOLS. 

The  school  law  of  Montana,  adopted  in  1872,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  California,  from  which  it  was  originally  copied,  with  such 
alterations  and  subsequent  amendments  as  better  adapted  it  to  Territo- 
rial wants.  The  same  principle  of  Territorial  and  county  supervision  is 
preserved,  while  the  district  trustees  elected,  one  new  one  each  year  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  by  all  of  legal  age,  without  distinction  of  sex,  are 
the  principal  officers  under  the  law,  and  each  school  district  is  a  republic 
by  itself,  the  assembled  voters  of  which  may  tax  all  property  within  the 
district,  under  safe  restrictions,  to  provide  good  houses,  the  best  teach- 
ers, full  terms,  or  carry  the  grade  as  high  as  they  please.  The  schools 
are  open  to  all,  without  distinction  ot  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  have 
achieved  wonderful  success  under  great  difficulties.  The  only  means 
of  support  for  the  schools  is  taxation,  and  that  exclusively  a  property 
tax,  levied  by  the  commissioners  of  each  county,  and  divided  among  all 
the  districts  of  the  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age.  By  Territorial  law  this  county-school  tax  cannot  be  less 
than  3  mills  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  It  averages  about  4 
mills,  and,  on  the  valuation  of  this  year,  should  yield  $184,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  districts  vote  an  additional  special  tax  to 
extend  the  school  term.  The  school  buildings  are  all  erected  by  special 
district  tax,  as  the  money  derived  from  the  county  tax  is  designed  only 
for  the  pay  of  teachers.  All  of  the  larger  places  have  provided  thaycL- 
selves  with  convenient,  and  many  of  them  e\egQAi\.  «t\i^  «QXi^\»»\iXA^ 
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brick  or  stone  school-hoases  that  would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  States  of  even  larger  population.  Besides  those  of  former 
years,  there  are  at  least  seven  large  graded  school  buildings  of  the  first 
class  now  in  process  of  obnstruction,  and  the  total  value  of  school  bnild- 
ings  in  the  Territory  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  will  be  fully  $200,000. 

The  General  Government  siguiiies  its  approval  of  popular  education 
and  intention  to  be  generous  by  devoting  two  entire  sections  of  land  in 
each  township  for  school  purposes,  but  until  these  Territories  have  be- 
come States,  and  the  poor  i)eople,  through  toi],  hardships,  and  sacrifice, 
become  wealthy,  they  cannot  receive  the  least  benefit  from  these  school 
lands.  If  people  ever  need  help  it  is  in  the  days  of  their  weakness  and 
poverty.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  would  comport  better  with  the  assumed 
relation  of  guardian  or  warden  if  the  General  Government  would  give 
some  substantial  aid  towards  the  education  of  the  generation  that  will 
be  first  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  State. 

If  this  benefaction  from  the  General  Government  were  conditioDed 
that  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  raise  as  much  more,  or  even 
twice  as  much  more,  by  self-imposed  taxation,  or  that  the  school  shonld 
be  free  to  all,  I  believe  that  such  use  of  public  money  would  be  right, 
wise,  and  politic  in  every  sense.  A  study  of  the  situation  of  the  Terri- 
tories, their  relation  to  the  General  Government,  the  fact  that  the 
people  settling  in  the  Territories  represent  all  the  States,  the  coosid- 
eration  of  every  aspect  of  the  case  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  entirely  neglects  one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  of 
a  guardian,  providing  for  the  education  of  his  wards. 

If  the  people's  purse-holders  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  give  this 
money  outright  for  such  a  purpose  as  educating  a  people  to  self-govern- 
ment, at  least  let  it  advance  it,  to  be  repaid  when  the  school  lands  are 
sold,  for  one  dollar  now  will  do  as  much  good  as  five  dollars  in  five  years 
hence,  for  money  in  the  Territories  on  an  average  is  worth  from  1  to  IJ 
per  cent,  per  month,  while  the  Government  can  get  all  it  wants  at  3 
per  cent,  per  annum.  At  the  very  least  the  Government  might  pass  a 
law  allowing  the  Territorial  authorities  to  rent  the  school  lands  and 
apply  what  little  might  thus  be  derived  towards  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
extinguish  illiteracy  generally,  the  argument  for  Government  aid  to 
education  in  the  Territories  stands  on  tenfold  stronger  ground.  It 
grows  necessarily  out  of  its  assumed  legal  relations,  its  direct  responsi- 
bilities, its  express  guarantee  to  each  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  the  representatives  of  the  old  States  should  remember 
that  the  labors  of  those  pioneers,  for  whom  some  partisd  aid  is  asked, 
benefit  the  General  Government  by  making  its  idle  lands  of  greater 
value,  and  citizens  from  every  constituency  are  continually  coming  to 
share  the  benefits  of  their  toil  and  sacrifice. 

There  are  also  many  private  schools,  under  the  direction  of  various 
religious  societies,  that  are  doling  good  work. 

There  is  not  a  settlement  of  ^ny  considerable  size  that  is  not  provided^ 
besides  a  school-house,  with  some  place  for  religious  worship,  and  the 
larger  towns  are  all  well  supplied  with  church  edifices,  centers  of  ear- 
nest moral  influence  and  instruction. 

Twenty-five  newspapers  are  published  in  the  Territory,  about  half 
of  them  issuing  daily  editions,  and  the  postal  authorities  state  that  tbe 
people  take  more  newspapers  and  magazines  and  other  reading  matter 
than  any  equal  number  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
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REVENUES. 

The  records  of  the  internal-revenue  office  show  that  within  the  dis- 
trict of  Montana,  since  May  1,  1865,  to  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  col- 
lections have  reached  a  total  of  $1,011,723.07,  and  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  $75,542.81,  being  more  than  any  of  the  other  seven  Territories, 
though  some  claim  more  than  three  or  four  times  the  population.  The 
public  lands  will  continue  to  yield  large  and  increasing  amounts  from 
their  sales,  and  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Montana's  soil 
have  gone  to  build  agricultural  colleges  in  most  of  the  older  States,  not 
a  single  acre  has  been  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  any  educational 
institution  yet  existing  in  the  Territory. 

BANKS. 

Montana  at  present  has  25  banking  institutions,  9  of  which  are  na- 
tional banks.  Four  of  these  latter  are  located  in  Helena,  and  have  a 
combined  capital  of  $875,000,  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $4,300,000. 
Until  quite  recently  there  was  little  accumulation  of  wealth  within  the 
Territory.  The  rich  yield  of  placer  mining  all  went  abroad,  and  usually 
those  ^o  accumulated  any  considerable  amount  invested  or  expended 
it  elsewhere,  but  now  this  property  has  acquired  fixed  values,  and  cap- 
ital is  coming  in  from  all  sides  for  investment. 

RAILROADS. 

• 

Three  years  ago  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  first  reached  the  east- 
ern border  of  Montana,  and  in  August  last  the  two  ends  met  at  a  point 
50  miles  west  of  Helena,  and  the  great  continental  line  was  completed, 
with  787  miles  of  its  trunk  line  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory,  be- 
sides which  two  branch  lines  have  been  completed  during  the  past  sea- 
son, one  from  Livingston  to  the  borders  of  the  National  Park,  50  miles 
in  length,  and  another  to  the  mining  center  at  Wickes,  20  miles  long, 
making  in  all  858  miles  of  road  of  standard  gauge,  and  in  addition  there 
are  about  200  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road,  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific 
branch  extending  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  a  connection  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Oarrison,  in  Montana,  with  a  branch  at  Butte.  Though  the 
last  of  all  to  be  reached  by  railroad,  Montana  will  probably  derive  a 
greater  benefit  from  the  connection  than  any  other  of  the  Territories,  and 
the  construction  of  branches  to  the  numerous  mining  centers  and  camps 
will  soon  be  accomplished.  The  last  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bailroad  to  the  Alta  Montana  Company's  mines,  20  miles  distant  from 
Helena,  was  accomplished  in  ninety  days.  The  entire  grading  was  paid  for 
by  the  mining  company,  to  be  repaid  out  of  freight  receipts  for  carry- 
ing ores,  bullion,  and  supplies.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will 
have  a  return  for  these  advances  within  a  year,  notwithstanding  the 
rates  of  transportation  are  one-half  of  the  former  tariff.  Where  rail- 
roads can  be  built  on  such  terms,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  their  con- 
struction will  be  rapid. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Montana  has  no  cause  to  envy  her  sister  Territories  in  any  respect. 
She  is  better  watered,  has  a  more  healthful  and  equable  climate,  richer 
mines  and  of  greater  variety,  and  a  home  market  for  all  her  bountiful 
soil  can  produce.    Such  confidence  have  her  people  m  Wi^vc  ^^vX*-^  \^ 
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support  a  State  government,  with  an  early  prospect  of  a  full  qaota  of 
popalation  to  entitle  them  on  that  ground  to  admission  as  a  State,  that 
the  last  Territorial  legislature  authorized  a  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention,  with  a  view  to  submit  the  constitution  framed  to  the  vote 
of  the  people  in  November,  1884.  The  convention  will  assemble  in  Jan- 
uary next,  and  the  members  thereof,  who  are  representative  men  of 
ability,  have  already  been  elected. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  earnest  in  their  desire  to  exercise  the  fall 
rights  of  citizenship  by  eflfective  representation  in  Congress  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  wish  for  a  reduction  of  territory,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
very  strong  desire  to  expand  its  practical  area  by  a  large  and  immedi- 
ate reduction  of  the  Indian  reservations  within  its  borders. 

The  condition  of  the  Territory  is  prosperous  and  peaceful,  and  the 
resident  population  have  a  kindly  welcome  for  immigration  from  the  old 
States  and  Europe.  Murders  and  robberies  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  hardships  which  met  the  early  settlers  at  every  step  are  among  the 
things  of  the  past,  and  in  no  part  of  the  American  continent  are  greater 
inducements  offered  for  safe  and  profitable  labor  and  the  investment 
of  capital  than  in  our  great,  grand,  and  progressive  Territory. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

JOHN  SCHUYLER  CROSBY,^ 

Chvemor. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  J^ashingtonj  2>.  0.     ' 
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THE    GOVERNOR   OF   NEW    MEXICO 


Santa  FiS,  N.  Mex.,  Septeniber  6,  1883. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  contained  in  your  letter  bear- 
iD^  dat«  August  7  ultimo,  to  make  report  upon  the  affairs,  progresSy 
and  development  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  Territory  to  which  it  is  deem^ 
important  to  have  the  attention  of  Congress  directed  in  your  annual 
report,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

At  the  time  my  last  report  was  made,  which  bears  date  October  31, 
1881,  New  Mexico  had  recently  been  relieved  from  prolonged  and  de- 
structive raids  by  hostile  Indians.  Since  that  time  no  raids  have  been 
made  into  the  Territory,  and  no  citizen  has  been  killed  on  the  soil  of 
New  Mexico,  except  Judge  McComas  and  wife,  which  occurred  in  April 
last.  The  Indians  then  did  not  enter  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  a 
raid,  but  were  driven  into  it  from  Arizona  by  the  forces  in  pursuit,  and 
murdered  the  persons  named  while  fleeing  from  the  troops,  and  making 
their  way  by  a  circuitous  route  into  Mexico. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  indications  of  hostile  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  savages.  On  the  contrary,  every  condition 
promises  continued  immunity.  Yet  it  is  wise  to  be  watchful  and  pre- 
pared for  a  return  of  the  renegades  remaining  in  Mexico,  and  for  a 
defection  from  any  of  the  reservations.  Preparations  are  so  complete, 
and  means  so  ample,  that  any  hostile  movement  can  be  met  and  crushed 
speedily  and  eflfectually.  The  Indians  are  undoubtedly  advised  of  the 
situation,  and  will  likely  think  it  unwise  to  demonstrate  on  New  Mexico 
in  future. 

Also,  at  the  time  my  last  report  was  made,  the  Territory  in  many 
parts  was  overrun  and  scourged  by  numerous  desperate  and  criminal 
characters.  Life  and  property  were  at  their  mercy,  and  they  acted 
in  defiance  of  the  authorities.  The  condition  was  so  bad,  that  good 
citizens  felt  justified  in  organizing  vigilance  committees,  and  lynch  law 
was  frequently  administered.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  necessarily  ob- 
structed the  development  of  the  countrj^  prostrated  business,  and  dis- 
couraged the  honest  and  industrious  people. 

The  desperado  and  thieving  element  has  substantially  disappeared, 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  vigilantes  or  lynch  law.  Animals  upon  the 
ranches  are  not  much  disturbed,  and  people  may  travel  over  the  Terri- 
tory generally,  unarmed,  with  little  danger  of  being  held  up  and  robbed. 
The  courts  are  able  and  efficient,  officers  generally  perform  their  duties 
well,  criminals  are  usually  captured,  and  convictions,  when  deserved,  are 
quite  certain  at  the  hands  of  juries.  Thirty  militia  companies  are  or- 
ganized, armed,  officered  by  good  men,  under  excellent  discipline,  and 
as  favorably  located  over  the  Territory  as  the  condition  of  popuIatiLoiL 
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will  permit.  These  companies  have  rendered  most  important  service  in 
aiding  the  civil  authorities  to  capture  and  punish  offenders,  in  preserv- 
ing peace  and  order,  and  in  protecting  the  people  against  Indian  raids. 
Having  the  support  of  the  good  people,  the  Government  is  abundantly  ♦ 
able  to  administer  and  execute  the  laws,  and  to  give  protection  to  life 
and  property  in  every  part  of  the  Territory. 

These  results  have  been  attained  through  the  united  efforts  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government  and  the  law-abiding  people.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  a  better  condition  dawned,  spirits  and  hopes  were  recovered, 
and  as  news  of  progress  reached  the  ears  of  the  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  nation  immigration  was  renewed,  and  industry  and  enterprise  grew 
day  by  day.  Profit  again  rewarded  labor,  and  property  of  all  kinds 
rapidly  appreciated  in  value. 

In  1881  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory,  as  shown  by  the  asses- 
sors'returns,  amounted  to  $14,088,554;  in  1882  it  advanced  to  $20,441 ,395; 
and  in  1883  to  $27,137,903.  Except  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  all  the 
railroads  in  the  Territory  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six 
years  from  completion,  and  none  have  been  completed  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  taxable  value  of  the  railroads  now  in  New  Mexico  is  fully  fifteen 
million  dollars.  The  taxable  value  of  the  property  in  the  Territory  is 
much  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  assessors'  returns,  and  if  the  as- 
sessors had  exercised  proper  vigilance  and  care  in  listing  property  I 
believe  the  amount,  instead  of  being  only  $27,000,000,  would  have  reached 
$50,000,000.  Great  progress,  however,  has  been  made,  and  some  of  the 
assessors  have  performed  their  duties  well.  The  law  contemplates  that 
taxation  shall  be  uniform  and  equal,  and  I  feel  confident  that  at  an  early 
day  all  tax  oflBcers  will  do  their  utmost  to  see  it  carried  out  according 
to  its  letter  and  spirit. 

At  this  moment  New  Mexico  is  experiencing  a  reaction  from  a  specu- 
lative period.  Too  many  have  been  consuming  and  too  few  producing, 
especially  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Men  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  abandoned  that  pursuit  to  work  on  railroads 
and  in  the  towns,  and  to  engage  in  speculation.  Food  production  fell 
off',  and  the  country  has  been  depleted  of  money  to  purchase  provisions 
from  abroad.  The  mistake  has  been  discovered,  and  is  being  rectified. 
A  larger  acreage  is  under  cultivation  this  year  than  for  several  in  the 
immediate  past,  and  food  products  will  more  nearly  supply  the  demand; 
but  there  will  still  be  a  considerable  deficit. 

There  are  8,000,000  aeres  of  land  adapted  to  i!he  production  of  firuits, 
vegetables,  and  cereals,  and  water  is  convenient  and  sufficient  for  par- 
poses  of  irrigation.  These  lands  are  highly  productive,  and  not  expen- 
sive to  cultivate.  The  methods  of  cultivation  are  far  behind  the  times. 
With  improved  implements  and  modern  skill  the  lands  could  produce 
double  the  present  amount.  Wheat  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  raised 
with  facility,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  500,000  people,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  1,000,000. 

There  are  also  lands  enough,  when  developed  t6  the  fullest  capacity,  to 
sustain  5,000,000  cattle,  5,000,000  sheep,  and  enough  horses  and  mules 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  wealth  of  the  Territorj'  lies  in  its  minerals.  The^ae  com- 
prise gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  coal  is  abundant 
There  has  been  comparatively  little  prospecting,  yet  minerals  are  found 
in  every  part  of  the  Territory,  and  in  many  localities,  of  great  richness. 
Development  has  been  slight  and  reduction  works  are  few,  though  re- 
cently a  greater  impetus  is  manifest.  It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
secure  accurate  statistics  ^s  t^  Wi^  vc\\\\^\^\  ^\sit\^ut^  as  quantities  of  ore 
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are  shipi)ed  to  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere  for  reduction.  Mining 
men  feel  confident,  and  I  concur  with  them,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
New  Mexico  will  stand  in  the  front  rank  for  mineral  productions. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  finished  across  the  Colorado  lliver,  which  fur- 
nishes an  additional  connection  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  nan'ow- 
gauge  road  has  been  completed  from  Deming  to  Silver  City,  in  Grant 
County,  a  distance  of  46  miles;  another  from  Lordsburg,  on  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  to  Clifton,  Arizona,  30  miles  of  which  are  in  New  Mexico; 
and  still  another  is  partly  constructed  from  Santa  F6  to  Espafiola,  a 
distance  of  34  miles,  and  connects  with  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande. 
Other  lines  are  projected,  and  some  are  being  surveyed  with  a  view  to 
speedy  construction.  A  mining  country,  as  much  as  any  other,  needs 
railroads,  and  I  am  confident  that  at  no  distant  day  New  Mexico  will 
be  amply  supplied. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  Territory  had  a  little  over  119,000 
people.  Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  considerable.  Along 
the  lines  of  railroad  the  old  towns  show  considerable  growth,  and  many 
new  ones  have  been  founded,  some  of  which  are  quite  large,  and  all 
have  the  appearance  of  activity  and  thrift.  Kanchmen  have  settled 
all  over  the  Territory  in  large  numbers.  New  mining  camps  have  been 
established  and  reduction  works  are  being  erected,  all  showing  a  mnch 
greater  population  than  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  law  imposes 
a  poll-tax  on  each  able-bodied  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  the  returns  of  the  assessors  of  the  various  counties  show 
the  number  of  such  persons  to  be  over  32,000,  and  no  one  supposes  that 
more  than  90  per  cent,  is  embraced  in  the  lists.  Those  liable  to  pay  a 
poll-tax  are  about  one  in  five  of  the  population.  This  would  give  the 
Territory  160,000  people,  which  I  think  it  possesses. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  natives  of  the  country 
and  speak  the  Spanish  language.  The  other  fourth  is  from  the  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries,  the  foreign  population  being  very 
few  in  number.  The  relations  between  the  two  classes  are  friendly. 
The  spread  of  the  English  language  is  rapid,  especially  in  the  towns ; 
manners  and  customs  are  becoming  homogeneous.  Between  the  two 
classes  there  are  no  differences  on  the  subject  of  devotion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  institutions  of  the  nation. 

Taxation  is  light.  One  per  cent,  is  levied  upon  the  taxable  property — 
one-half  for  the  Territory,  one-fourth  for  county  purposes,  and  one- 
fourth  for  schools.  A  poll-tax  of  $1  per  capita  is  imposed  on  each  able- 
bodied  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  21  years,  which  goes  into  the 
Territorial  treasury.  A  small  license  tax  is  imx)Osed  on  a  few  trades 
and  occupations,  the  revenue  from  which  is  divided  equally  between 
the  Territory  and  the  several  counties.  The  Territorial  revenues  for  the 
current  year  will  probably  reach  $160,000,  and  for  all  the  counties  about 
♦75,000,  and  for  the  public  schools  about  $65,000.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Territory  will  be  out  of  debt,  and  will  have  a  respectable  sur- 
plus on  hand.  Several  counties  have  bonded  liabilities,  and  the  law 
authorizes  the  imposition  of  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  interest  thereon. 

New  Mexico  has  an  admirable  climate,  great  natural  resources,  an 
orderly  condition,  and  a  population,  especially  the  natives,  kindly  and 
hospitably  disposed.  It  lacks  a  thoroughly  systematized  government  f 
the  methods  in  vogue  are  an  admixture  of  common  and  civil  law  systems. 
While  the  country  is  old,  still  it  is  new,  and  the  innovations  of  a  differ- 
ent civilization  upon  the  old  system  have  introduced  confusion  and  com- 
plications.   Time  and  experience  are  necessary  to  briu^  ^^\si\xv^\x^  ^\^^ 
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uniformity  oat  of  incongruity  and  contrariety.  Progress  is  apparent 
and  I  think  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  among  the  people  of  all 
classes  to  remodel  the  Government  and  make  it  conform  to  the  ad- 
vanced theories  of  the  age,  especially  as  all  thinking  men  appreciate 
the  grave  responsibility  that  must  soon  be  cast  upon  the  people  of  Hub 
Territory. 

The  greatest  want  of  New  Mexico  is  a  proper  school  system.     In  fact, 
there  is  no  system  embracing  the  entire  Territory  that  is  uniform  or 
eflfective.    A  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  charitable  schools  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and 
education  of  indigent  orphan  children.    The  execution  of  this  law  and 
the  management  of  these  schools  are  confided  to  the  governor  and  the 
Bight  Reverend  Archbishop  John  B.  Lamy.    Schools  are  established 
for  nearly  100  children,  which  make  no  distinction  on  account  of  relig- 
ious opinions,  and  are  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  m 
substantially  fair  proportions.    These  schools  are  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted by  those  employed  to  teach  them.    The  legislature  at  the  same 
session  also  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  creation  of  separate  school 
districts  in  seven  of  the  cx)unties  of  the  Territory  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.    Under  this  law  the  districts  may  regulate  and  control  their 
own  schools  in  such  manner  as  the  people  may  choose;  but  I  have  Dot 
heard  of  any  steps  being  taken  in  conformity  with  it.     Some  of  the 
towns  have  respectable  schools,  supported  in  part  by  the  public  moneys 
and  in  part  by  private  tuition  or  contribution.    In  each  county  there 
are  chosen  three  commissioners,  who  have  absolute  control  of  the'  public 
schools,  except  such  as  are  above  named.    The  law  contemplates  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  school  for  five  months  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not 
executed.    Everything  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  disposition 
of  the  school  commissioners.    In  some  localities  there  are  fair  schools, 
in  some  phantom  schools,  and  in  others  none.    In  my  judgment,  under 
the  present  system  and  management  the  money  paid  by  the  people  for 
schools  is  in  large  part  practically  thrown  away.    There  is  a  good  reason 
why  schools  are  not  established  in  many  localities,  and  why  under  any 
system  some  of  the  children  could  not  be  conveniently  accommodated. 
The  population  is  scattered,  and  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be 
people  in  localities  for  whom  schools  cannot  be  established.     Statistics 
are  wanting  to  enable  me  to  give  more  accurate  and  complete  informa- 
tion.   No  one  but  school  commissioners  have  authority  to  investigate 
or  inquire.    The  Territorial  government  has  no  power  to  interfere  or 
control.    The  census  of  1880  shows  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy in  the  United  States  is  in  New  Mexico,  and  unless  a  change  is 
made  the  evil  will  be  aggravated  as  population  increases.     I  believe  the 
situation  is  becoming  more  fully  understood,  and  that  there  is  a  general 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  legislation  as  will  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.    Should  the  legislature  delay  much  longer  in  acting  upon  this 
question  as  is  demanded  by  this  era  of  progress,  in  my  opinion  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate  directly  and  specifically  upon  the 
subject.    It  is  due  the  people  of  the  whole  country  that  this  great  com- 
monwealth should  be  relieved  from  the  odium  of  such  exceptionad  iUit- 
eracy,  and  that  the  children  of  New  Mexico  shall  have  opportunity  to 
stand  on  the  same  plane  as  to  educational  advantages  that  are  enjoyed 
elsewhere  in  the  Republic. 

Formerly  the  law  provided  that  sessions  of  the  legislature  should 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  each  even-numbered  year. 
The  last  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1882.  During 
that  session  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  a  session  on  the  first  Men- 
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day  of  January,  1883,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  Under  the  pre- 
vioas  law  the  sessions  did  not  commence  until  fourteen  months  had 
elapsed  after  the  election  of  the  members,  while  under  the  last  act  but 
two  months  elapsed.  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  session  last  January,  and  unless  an  appropriation  is  made  in  Decem- 
ber, and  before  the  holiday  recess,  no  session  can  be  held  in  January  next, 
nor  until  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1885,  and  then  only  by  the  mem- 
bers to  be  chosen  next  November.  I  deem  it  as  most  important  that 
there  should  be  a  session  next  Jantiary,  and  by  the  members  chosen  last 
I^ovember.  Action  upon  the  school  question  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
The  Territory  is  without  a  penitentiary,  and  her  convicts  must  be  kept 
beyond  her  limits,  and  in  some  respects  beyond  her  control,  and  at  no 
inconsiderable  expense.  There  is  quite  a  number  in  confinement  already 
and  with  continued  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  crime, 
the  future  promises  large  accessions.  Much  of  the  expense  now  incurred 
can  be  saved  by  the  erection  of  a  home  prison.  The  Territory  is  with- 
out asylums  for  the  insane  and  other  unfortunates^  although  there  is 
here  the  usual  percentage  of  such  persons.  The  judicial  practice  needs 
codification  and  simplification.  The  laws  generally  should  be  revised, 
and  the  machinery  of  government  improved  and  systematized.  The 
personnel  of  the  legislators  already  chosen  is  exceptionally  good,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  confident  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent,  that  if  a  session  is  permitted 
beneficial  results  will  be  conferred  upon  the  Territx)ry  by  their  action. 
I  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  authorize  a  session,  to  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  next. 

New  Mexico  is  largely  plastered  with  grants  of  land,  real  or  pre- 
tended, made  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments.  By  law  these 
grants  are  segregated  from  the  public  domain,  and  must  continue  in  a 
condition  of  practical  mortmain  until  final  action  is  taken  to  determine 
their  validity.  The  claimants  do  nothing  to  develop  or  improve  or  pay 
taxes  on  them,  and  a  satisfactory  title  cannot  be  acquired  by  others. 
In  some  cases  the  grants  overlap,  which  leads  to  disputes  and  occasion- 
ally to  acts  of  violence.  Confirmations  have  been  carelessly  made,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  errors  and  frauds  have  been  practiced  and 
apparently  legalized  through  want  of  knowledge  of  or  attention  to  the 
subject.  Grants  have  been  confirmed  of  greater  dimensions  than  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  laws  seem  to  justify,  and  though  mineral  lands  were 
not  alienated  in  fee-simple  by  those  governments,  still  confirmatory  acts 
have  been  passed  and  patents  issued,  under  which  it  is  claimed  that 
minerals  pass  to  patentees.  Success  in  securing  confirmation  of  grants 
of  a  doubtful  character  so  encouraged  and  emboldened  the  covetous 
that  it  is  alleged  the  manufacture  of  grant  papers  became  an  occupa- 
tion, and  surveys  have  been  so  erroneously  made  as  to  lead  to  a  belief 
that  these  grants  are  endowed  with  India-rubber  qualities.  No  one  will 
attempt  to  acquire  any  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  these  alleged  grants  for 
fear  that  the  stretching  process  will  be  applied.  Prospectors  avoid  the 
grants,  because  it  is  assumed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in 
former  confirmations,  the  minerals  will  pass  to  the  claimants.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  seriously  retard  settlement  and  development.  More 
than  a  third  of  a  century  has  passed  since  this  Territory  was  acquired, 
and  still  large  numbers  of  the  grants  remain  undisposed  of.  An  early 
and  final  settlement  of  these  questions  would  be  a  great  service  to  this 
people. 

The  present  method  prescribed  by  law  is  intrinsically  dilatory,  and  is 
not  calculated  to  lead  to  intelligent  and  just  conclusions.    The  UnitAd 
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States  attorney  is  required  to  be  present  before  the  surveyor-general 
and  contest  the  claims.  Yet  other  and  most  onerous  duties  are  imposed 
on  him,  which  take  up  most  of  his  time.  The  fact  has  been,  and  must 
necessarily  be,  that  the  initial  investigation  is  practically  ex  parte. 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  great  labors  thrown  upon  them,  and 
the  questions  being  local  and  unusual,  but  little  thought  or  investiga- 
tion is  given  to  them.  Continued  delay  is  the  result,  or  if  action  is  taken, 
it  must  be  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  interested  parties. 

The  questions  involved  in  these  cases  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
political  department  of  Government,  but  are  judicial  in  their  nature. 
Proceedings  to  confirm  before  the  established  courts  will  be  necessarily 
slow,  especially  when  they  must  take  their  turn  with  the  mass  of  other 
business.  In  my  opinion  Congress  should  create  a  special  tribunal,  in 
the  nature  of  a  commission,  to  hear  and  decide  upon  these  claims.  The 
power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance,  and  to  order 
the  ijroduction  of  documents,  and  order  resurveys,  should  be  conferred. 
All  persons  having  claims  to  grants  should  be  required  to  present  them 
before  the  commission  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  organization, 
or  the  claims  should  be  forever  proscribed.  When  the  decision  is  adverse 
to  the  United  States,  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  should  be  direct  and  compulsory  on  law  and  fact,  and  optional 
with  the  claimant  when  a<lverse  to  him.  Such  cases  should  have  a  privi- 
leged hearing  in  the  appellate  court.  By  this  method  just  results  wiD 
be  speedil^^  attained,  and  a  condition  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity  re- 
moved. 

The  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  were  designed  to  distribute  lands 
among  the  people,  and  to  prevent  land  monopoly.  In  those  localities 
where  the  great  body  of  the  land  is  productive  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  intended  result  has  been  experienced.  In  this  dry  and  mountainoos 
country  the  contrary  effect  has  been  produced,  and  under  the  operation 
of  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws  the  greatest  land  monopoly 
exists,  and  of  the  most  objectionable  character.  Locations  are  made 
which  embrace  a  spring,  or  extend  along  a  stream,  and  the  surrounding 
lands  are  valueless  to  any  one  but  the  locators  of  the  water.  Hence, 
the  man  who  obtains  160  acres  controls  the  usufruct  of  a  vast  tract 
without  cost,  and  without  paying  any  tax  to  support  the  local  gov- 
ernment. A  cattle  company,  or  an  individual,  may,  by  owning  a  few 
acres,  have  the  occupancy  of  a  tract  as  large  as  some  of  the  States  in 
the  Union.  If  existing  practices  are  permitted  to  continue,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  cattle  business  of  the  Southwest  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  the  Government  furnishing  the  lands  gratuitously. 

The  Government  recognizes  equal  right  of  usufruct  to  all  citizens 
upon  the  public  domain  which  is  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  boundary  established  by  right  or  by  law  between  ranchmen. 
The  courts  cannot  prescribe  or  define  the  limits  of  occupancy,  and  there- 
fore when  differences  exist  they  must  be  arranged  by  an  agreement 
among  the  parties  or  by  price.  Disorders  not  unfrequently  arise  and 
crimes  result  from  these  disputes,  and  as  ranches  become  more  numer- 
ous these  evils  will  be  increased.  Eanchmen,  as  a  rule,  are  sensible  and 
good  men.  Yet,  in  accordance  with  the  grasping  spirit  of  human  nature, 
they  are  disposed  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible.  In  comparatively  few 
cases  in  this  Territory  will  160  acres  yield  a  comfortable  support  for  a 
family,  and  then  only  where  the  land  is  adapted  to  agriculture  or  fruit 
production.  On  an  average  it  requires  at  least  10  acres  per  head  to 
sustain  cattle,  horses,  and  mules;  hence,  considerable  tracts  are  neces- 
sary in  the  stock  business.    It  \^  ^\3c^^ci^^d  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  as  soon  as  practicable,  that  they 
may  belong  to  the  people.  Where  the  lands  that  have  surface  water, 
or  on  which  it  can  be  attained  by  sinking  wells,  are  all  taken  up  under 
the  present  laws,  the  balance  will  never  be  acquired  by  the  citizens  so 
long  as  they  can  have  the  use  of  it  without  cost  or  taxation.  Monopoly 
will  exist  without  benefit  to  the  Government,  and  without  contribution 
to  the  local  revenues.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  change 
the  laws  applicable  to  this  mountain  region  so  that  persons  may  acquire 
considerable  tracts,  varying  in  size  according  to  circumstances.  The 
people  will  sooner  become  the  owners  of  all  the  lands,  will  improve 
them  and  develop  their  productiveness.  These  lands  will  then  be  made 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  local  governments  and  of  schools. 
Boundaries  will  be  established  by  law,  and  the  danger  of  disorders  re- 
moved. 

New  Mexico  has  122,000  square  miles,  and,  as  I  think,  150,000  people, 
and  every  indication  points  to  a  large  inllux  of  immigrants  and  of  capital. 
Her  interests  are  various,  and  the  condition,  as  in  all  new  countries, 
is  unsettled.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  criminals  in  a  pioneer 
region  than  in  an  old  and  organized  community.  In  the  last  two  years 
judicial  business  has  rapidly  increased,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  much  more  of  it  in  future.  Though  the  present  judges  are  able,  in- 
dustrious, and  overworked,  still  the  delays  of  the  law  are  seriously  felt 
in  civil  cases,  and  persons  charged  with  crime  remain  without  trial  for 
long  periods,  which  is  an  injustice  to  them,  and  deprives  the  community 
of  the  beneficial  effect  of  speedy  trials  and  prompt  and  certain  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty. 

In  my  opinion  an  additional  judge  is  highly  necessary  for  the  Terri- 
tory, There  is  an  objection  to  the  supreme  court  as  now  constituted, 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  three  judges  has  prejudged  every  case,  and 
has  a  certain  pride  of  opinion  which  renders  him  more  resistful  to  the 
influence  of  argument  than  if  the  questions  involved  were  entirely  new 
and  without  interest  to  him.  With  four  judges,  the  one  who  tried  a 
case  in  the  district  court  could  be  excluded  from  the  supreme  court 
when  such  case  is  tried  therein,  which  would  then  be  composed  of  three 
judges  who  would  be  without  prejudice,  and  without  interest  to  sustain 
their  own  decisions.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  make 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge,  and  that  the  law 
be  changed  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory  so  as  to  conform  to  the  suggestion  above  made. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

LIONEL  A.  SHELDON, 

Oovernor  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington,  D.  C. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  WYOMING. 


Wyoming  Territory, 

Executive  Office, 
Cheyenne  J  November  10, 1883. 

Sib:  Mach  of  this  report  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  providing^ 
the  Interior  Department  with  such  information  concerning  Wyoming  as 
is  constantly  sought  after  by  men  of  various  classes,  such  as  the  intend- 
ing emigrant,  the  capitalist  with  an  eye  to  investment,  the  invalid  seek- 
ing a  climate  which  may  benefit  him^  and  the  statistician  and  public 
man.  There  have  been  embodied  in  the  following  pages,  therefore,  lists 
of  territorial  and  county  ofBcers,  as  men  competent  to  furnish  inibrma- 
tion  respecting  their  localities,  or  their  offices  and  their  records,  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  make  inquiries  by  letter. 

The  plan  of  the  report  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  record  of  fact.  The 
facts  themselves,  when  of  a  character  requiring  special  facilities  for  ob- 
servation or  special  training  for  accurate  description,  have  been  gener- 
ally ascertained  from  those  whose  business  it  is  to  be  couversant  with  the 
subject  treated.  The  chapter  on  geology  and  mining  has  been  made  up 
from  data  given  by  the  territorial  geologist ;  the  statistics  relating  to 
the  live-stock  interests  of  the  Territory  were  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Association  and  other  gentlemen 
prominently  interested  in  the  industry;  the  clerks  of  the  counties  have 
sent  in  the  schedules  and  other  data  given  under  the  names  of  the  coun- 
ties; the  fa<5ts  with  respect  to  the  climate  are  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  oldest-established  physicians  of  Wyoming,  and  from  the  Signal 
Service  officers. 

WYOMING. 

The  following  brief  paragraphs  contain  a  summary  of  the  salient  and 
comprehensive  facts  regarding  Wyoming: 

The  Territory  adjoins  Utah  and  Colorado  on  their  northern  borders, 
Montana  on  its  southern  border,  Dakota  and  Nebraska  on  their  western 
borders,  and  Idaho  and  Utah  on  their  eastern  borders.  Its  area  is  nearly 
100,000  square  miles.    It  is  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  New  England. 

Its  population  is  about  35,000,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  in  the 
towns  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  its  branches — the 
Oregon  Short-Line  and  the  Denver  Pacific — the  only  railroad  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry,  comparing  with  all  others  about 
as  90  per  cent,  to  10 ;  $30,000,000  is  investod  in  800,000  head  of  cattle^ 
and  $2,800,000  in  750,000  head  of  sheep. 
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Capable  men  estimate  the  cultivable  land  of  the  Territory  at  8,000,000 
acres.  As  yet,  however,  farmiDg  is  doue  on  a  limited  scale,  and  no  farm 
produce  is  shipped  from  the  Territory. 

The  mean  elevation  of  Wyoming  is  6,400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  traverse  the  Territory  from  the  northwest  to  the  south- 
east in  irregular  ranges.  The  general  face  of  the  country  Is  mountain- 
ous, interspersed  with  extensive  plains.  In  soils  there  are  extremes, 
from  desert  lands  to  loams  of  the  first  quality. 

The  climate  is  remarkable.  The  air  is  pure,  light,  and  dry.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  in  Wyoming  is  not  one-fourth  that  in  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin  ;  irrigation  is  therefore  depended  upon  for  the  raising  of  crops. 
The  winters  are  open ;  there  are  but  few  snow-storms,  and  the  strong 
winds  which  form  a  feature  of  the  climate  usually  clear  away  the  fallen 
snow  in  a  few  days.  The  nights  in  summer  are  uniformly  cool ;  the 
thermometer  seldom  marks  above  OOo  in  the  day. 

The  precious  and  superior  metiils  are  found  widely  distributed  over 
Wyoming.  The  mines  are,  however,  not  far  developed  as  a  rule,  and 
the  output  of  bullion  is  inconsiderable. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Wind  River,  Seminoe,  Shoshone,  Medi- 
cine Bow,  Laramie,  and  other  ranges  of  mountains. 

Silver  has  been  found  in  the  Snowy  range,  at  the  sources  of  the  Green 
River,  in  the  mountains  near  Cummins  City,  in  the  hills  on  the  Platte 
River  above  Fort  Laramie,  at  Rawhide  Buttes,  and  on  the  Running 
Water. 

Copper  is  found  at  many  places  in  the  Medicine  Bow,  Seminoe,  and 
Ferris  Mountains,  near  Rawlins,  in  the  Laramie  range,  at  Hartville, 
Whalen  Canon,  Rawhide,  Running  Water,  and  in  numerous  other  dis- 
tricts. Mines  have  been  developed  with  great  promise  at  Silver  Crown, 
Hartville,  and  Rawhide. 

Iron  occurs  in  the  Laramie  range  north  of  Laramie  City,  at  Rawlins, 
in  the  Seminoe  Mountains,  and  elsewhere.  As  yet  there  have  been  no 
manufactures. 

Graphite  is  found  in  the  hills  north  of  Laramie  City  and  northwest  of 
Fort  Laramie, 

Sulphur  is  found  in  large  bodies  south  of  Evanston. 

Soda  is  in  "  lakes''  near  Laramie  City,  and  in  the  Sweetwater  Valley. 
In  both  localities  the  deposits  are  about  to  be  utilized  in  manufactores. 

Common  salt  of  excellent  quality  is  in  the  unorganized  county  of 
Crook,  west  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Magnesia  is  found  near  Rock  Creek. 

Fire-clay  is  found  in  many  localities. 

Mica  is  found  in  the  mountains  northwest  of  Fort  Laramie  and  in 
Albany  County. 

Coal  in  vast  quantities  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Territory, 
the  veins  being  from  4  to  40  feet  in  thickness.  A  great  deal  is  taken 
out  annually  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Petroleum  of  the  best  lubricating  kind  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Territory. 

Granites,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate  are  found  in  great 
variety. 

There  are  large  rivers,  with  numerous  tributaries,  so  distributed  as  to 
water  nearly  every  section. 

Over  vast  areas,  the  soils  produce  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  though 
there  are  considerable  tracts  of  sandy  lands,  in  most  of  which/however, 
cattle  are  grazed  with  profit. 
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[ore  than  one-fifth  of  the  Territory  is  covered  with  timber,  the  growth 
rhich,  however,  is  in  some  portions  scattering, 
i^ith  the  building  of  railroads,  the  surveys  of  which  have  in  some 
5S  been  begun  and  in  others  completed,  it  is  certain  that  Wyo- 
g  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  progress.  While  advance  has 
11  made  in  the  past  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
on  Pacific  Eailroad,  through  a  part  of  the  Territory  probably  the 
t  attractive  in  material  resources,  and  with  live-stock  grazing, the 
t  rapid  settling  up  of  other  parts  with  a  large  population,  together 
1  a  vast  development  of  wealth,  is  confidently  looked  forward  to 
n  railway  facilities  are  opened  to  the  oil,  timber,  soda,  copper,  gold 
silver,  and  farming  districts  of  the  interior. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

* 

8T  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  CAMPS,  FORTS,  MOUNTAINS,  RIVERS,  AND  MINING  DI8- 
ICT8  OF  WYOSnNO;  THEIR  ELEVATION,  AND  AN  INDEX  TO  THEIR  LOCATION  ON 
K  MAP — A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TERRITORY— PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
D  TOWNS. 

he  altitudes  given  in  the  following  tables  are  from  Gannett's  Lists  of 
rations.  ^<  U.  P."  signifies  that  the  places  named  are  on  or  near  the 
on  Pacific  Eailroad.  The  township  and  range  given,  one  may  refer  to 
map  and  at  once  see  the  situation  of  any  place.  When  a  geographi- 
name  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  report,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
and  then  to  the  map,  and  a  familiarity  be  gained  with  the  geography 
Wyoming.     ^ 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  CAMPS,  AND  TORTS. 


Names. 


Township. 


I 


5r. 


U.P. 

U.P. 

.U.P. 


tie  City  . 
1  Springs 


'  Cteek. 
:  Batte  . 

er. 

er 

1 

lo 

d 


U.P. 
U.P. 


Brown,  old  (Fort  Washakie) 

Brown 

Stambaagh 

Walbach 


in 

r 

snne 

fnne  Signal  Bureau . . . 
:h  Bnttes 


)r's  Lake, 
on 


Creek  Agency,  abandoned. 

'a  Gate 

rt 


npment  Meadows 

iton 

ank 


ore 

ispenhat,abandoned . 

Biidger 

?'ettennan 

BLalleck,  abandoned. . 
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U.P. 
U.P 


U.P.i 


.U.P. 

U.P. 
.U.P. 

U.P. 

U.P. 
•  U.P. 


U.P. 

U.P. 

.U.P. 


U.P. 


U.P. 


14 
14 
16 
29 
16 


18 
18 


16v 

18 

51 

13 

35 


20 
15 
22 
17 
14 
14 
18 
22 
10 
20 


20 
20 
14 


15 
27 
21 


16 
88 


Range.    '     Altitude. 


\. 


65 

118 

120 

00 

73 


00 
100 


117 

100 

82 

70 

101 


00 
70 
80 

115 
66 
66 

113 
77 
74 
02 


75 
86 
62 


120 
66 
00 


lis 


Feet 

6,035 
7,800 
6.820 
7.666 
6,854 
6,300 
6,675 
6,548 
4,325 
6,758 
6,323 


7,808 
5.447 
5.498 
7.767 
6.440 
6,758 
6,530 
6,075 
6,058 
6,208 
6.601 
7,061 
7,026 
6,878 
5,000 
6,028 
5.807 
8,171 
6,870 
4,620 
6,885 
7,630 
6.7.'>3 
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Kamea. 


Tort  Laramie  

Fort  Pliil  Kearney,  abandoned 

Fort  Piney,  abanaoned 

Fort  RuMell 

Fort  Sandera,  abandoned U.  P. 

Fort  Stain bangh,  abandoned 

Ganiint  r's  River  Spring Yellowstone  Park . 

Geyser  Baain,  Lower 

Geyner  Basin,  Upper ; 

Granite  CaBon U.  P. 

Grangnr U.  P. 

Green  River U.P- 

Greenville U.P. 

Hallville 

Hampton 

Hamev XT.  P. 

HartviUe 

Hazard U.P. 

HUlsdale -....U.P. 

Ht>weU 

Independence  Rock 

-Jackson's  Hole  

Laramie  City .U.P. 

Latham 

Lander  

Lawrence 

Leroy U.P. 

Lookout U.P. 

Marston 

Medicine  Bow U.P. 

Miller 


Townahip. 


58 


Millis ..   . 

Miser     U.P. 

Mud  Voloanoea Yellowstone  Park . 

Otto U.P. 

Pacific  Springs 

Piedmont U.P. 

Pierre's  Hole 

PineBluflf U.P. 

A  oini  oi  aocks  ..•••..••••••••••••.••••••..•••••. .••.....•••U.  it. 

Rawlins U.P. 

Red  Desert.. U.P. 

Rock  Creek U.P. 

Sand  Creek 

Saint  Mary's U.P. 

Salt  Wells U.P. 

Separation U.  P. 

Sherman U.  P. 

Simpson U.P- 

Sonth  Paas 

Sulphar  Springs Yellowstone  Park. 

Snn  Dance 

Sweetwater  Bridge 

Table  Rock U.P. 

Three  Crossings 

"Walbach  Springs 

Wolcott's 

Washakie. U.P. 

Wilcox 

Wyoming  City 


14 
15 
20 
21 


13 
10 
18 


10 

18 


28 
13 

14 


20 
20 
16 
18 
33 


16 
20 
10 
22 


21 


13 


21 
14 


14 
20 
21 
14 
10 
22 
52 
22 
20 
21 
14 


20 


51 
28 
10 


15 
38 
20 
22 
17 


Range. 


64 
88 


67 
78 
00 
85 


60 
111 
107 


101 
114 


66 
67 
63 


86 
88 
73 
74 
00 


Altitude. 


\  4,5W 

6,000 
7,5» 
6,4S 

i  7.115 

'  7,884 

6,841 

|6,100  to  6,500 
,1         ■    7,250 

'  7,400 

7.327 
6,23! 
6,124 
6.566 
6,590 
6,500 
7,8a 
4,700 
6,337 
5,» 

7.eso 

6187 
6,000 
7,143 
6,000 


117 

75 

110 

78. 

75 


60 


81 
117 


60 
101 
87 
73 
05 
75 
60 
83 
103 
80 
71 


100 


63 

101 
07 


70 
75 
04 
76 
74 


6,300 

7,100 

7,m 

6,245 
6.50D 
5,908 
6,790 
6,34 
7.712 
6,754 
7,144 
6,955 
6,500 
6515 
6,400 
5,061 
6,730 
7,3® 
6,703 
6,70! 


6,265 
6^751 

6,897 
8,269 
6,904 
7,857 
7,088 

7.O00 
6.881 
6,1M 
6.297 
6,600 
6691 
7,033 
7.086 


TOWNS  ON  THE  OREGON  SHORT  LINE. 


Moxa 

Nutria 

Opal  

Waterfall  . 
Hanis  Fork 
Twin  Creek 

Fossil 

Nugget 

SagL- 

Beokwith  . 
Cokeville... 


20 
21 
21 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
25 


112 

lis 



............ 

114 

116 

116 

116 

117 

118 

110 

110 
110 

6.926 
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MOUNTAINS. 


Namea. 


Moimtidn  nmso. 


'eak {  Seminoe 

eAk i  Laramie  — 

Dck \  Wind  River 

tain .i  Park 

ak |...do 

ne..^ I  Yellowstone 


ain  .. 
bain  . 
Peak 


Medicine  Bow 


Wind  River 


unpment .1  Park 


'den 
stack 


T6ton. 


bain 

lak 

«»Ke 

eak 

low 

-an 

iintain 

e,  in  Wyoming 

intain j. 


Black  Hills 

Laramie . . . 

...do 


Park 


spen 

let 

eak 

ain 

e 

itain 

ntain 

'sPeak 

eak 

oontaina  (highest) . 

ntain 

» 

ridan 

3le 


N^eedlea. 
shbum 
9ak 


T6ton. 
Park. 


Owl  Creek. 


Uintoh 


Park 

Medicine  Bow 


Medicine  Bow 


Uintah  Range 


Seminoe 


Altitude. 


FmL 

8, 000  to  12, 000 
8,176 
9.500 
8.168 

11.853 
8,377 

11.524 

10, 118 

11, 511 
9,704 

13,  570 

11,003 

13.858 
7,689 
6,700 
6,908 

11.000 
7, 000  to    9. 000 

12,231 
8, 000  to  12,  OOO 

12.800 
8.012 

11,500 
9,136 
8,878 
8,688 
9,300 
6,370 
9,806 
7,872 
6,885 

10,046 
7,722 
9.077 

10,600 
9.758 
9,722 

10.420 
7,771 
7,561 
7,984 

12,258 

10,388 
9,000 


RIVERS. 


Names. 


source 

Popo  Agie 

iBig  Horn  Range 

«n  River  City 

te: 

tSteele 

aramie 

y-flve  miles  of  Fort  Laramie 
ar: 

•ne  Lake 

Lake 

n's  Lake 


Yellowstone: 

Yellowstone  Lake 

Top  of  Upper  Falla  (height  of  falls 
140  feet) 

Topof  Lower  Falls,  (height  of  falls 
897  feet 

Mouth  of  Tower  Creek 

Month  of  Gardner's  River 

•Powder  River : 

*At01d  Fort  Reno 

•  Clear  Fork,  Powder  River 

*  Tongue  River,  average 

*  Belle  Fourohe 


Feet 
7,788 

7,603 

7,486 
6,207 
5,360 

4.940 
4,560 
3,600 
8,786 


*  From  other  authorities  than  Oannett*s  "  Lists. 
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MININQ  DISTBICT8. 


Names.  Mineral. 


Laramie  Coanty,  No.  4 1  Gold,  silver,  oil  . . 

Platte  Cafion,  No.  7 ,  Copper,  silver 

Silver  Crown,  No.  8 |  Cooper 

Bromell,  No.  9   |  Gold,  silver 

Dou^laM  Creek,  No.  6 j  Gold      

Centennial,  No.  10 i do 

Rawlins.  No.  1 Copper,  iron,  coiJ 

Seminoe,  No.  6 ;  Gola 

Lewiston    ' do 


Township.       Bange. 


Natrona,  No.  2  . 
Lu^raie  Peak  . . 
Clarke's  Fork... 
Rawhide,  No.  11 

Harricane    

Sand  Creek 
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The  following  table  is  made  np  from  the  tables  of  hypsometric  areas 
and  mean  heights  contained  in  the  Lists  of  Elevations  of  Henry  Gan- 
nett, M.  E. : 

WYOMING. 

Square  miks. 

Area  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet '. 3,000 

Area  between  4.000  and  f),000  feet 19,000 

Area  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet 20,000 

Area  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet 24,000 

Area  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet 17,000 

Area  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet 7,200 

Area  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet 4,300 

Area  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet 2,300 

Area  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet 900 

Area  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet 100 

Total  number  of  square  miles  in  Wyoming 97, 800 

The  mean  height  of  Wyoming  above  the  sea  level  is  6,400  feet. 

The  geography  of  Wyoming  was  so  well  described  by  Governor  Hoyt, 
in  his  reports  of  1878  and  1881,  that  his  chapter  on  the  subject  is  repro- 
duced herewith : 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying 
between  the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude  and  between  the  one  ban* 
dred  and  fourth  and  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  meridians  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich.  It  has  an  area  of  very  nearly  KXKOOO  square  miles  (more  exactly  speaking} 
97,883) — as  great  as  the  areas  of  New  York,  rennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  combined, 
or  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  New  England.  Geographio- 
ally  speaking,  it  is  a  region  of  plains  and  mouutains  in  alternation,  with  numeroas 
streams  of  water  traversing  it  in  every  direction. 

While  the  eastern  portion  belongs  to  that  vast  division  of  the  West  known  as  the 
Plains,  being  a  continuation  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  mnch  the  larger  proportion, 
indeed  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  area,  lies  within  the  Rocky  Monntain  region.  This, 
however,  conveys  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  Territory. 
For,  strictly  speaking,  the  whole  Territory  is  a  region  of  vast  plains,  relieved  by 
numerous  broken  and  detached  ranges  and  spurs  of  mountains. 

Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner — the  part  first  touched  by  the  Pacific  Railway— 
we  first  encounter  the  Laramie  Range,  which  extends  in  a  northwesterly  counie  nearly 
200  miles.  It  is  this  range  of  mountains  that  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
at  an  elevation  of  8,*242  ^et,  and  which  has  its  culmination  in  Laramie  Peak,  near  its 
northern  extremity.  Its  width,  with  straggling  flanks  and  spurs,  varies  from  15  milee 
to  40. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  southern  boundary,  after  crossing  the  sonthem  po^ 
tion  of  Laramie  Plains,  we  next  come  to  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  which  project 
into  Wyoming  about  50  miles  and  have  a  lateral  extent  about  half  as  great.  Crossing 
the  valley  of  the  North  Platte,  which  with  its  little  tributaries  occupies  a  breadth  of 
10  or  15  miles,  we  come  now  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  called— a 
chain  oonsisting  of  an  aVmost  ooutviiuoua,  but^  nevertheles<i,  broken,  seriee  of  ranges 
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extending  thence  through  Wyoming  in  a  northwesterly  direction  into  Montana  and 
the  British  possessions.  Straggling  portions  of  these  mountains  are  interrupted  by 
streams  of  water,  some  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  Platte  and  flow  eastward,  find- 
ing their  final  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  others  are  tributaries  of  Green 
River  and  flow  westward  and  southward  into  the  Colorado,  and  finally  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Beyond  the  broad  valleys  of  Green  River,  which  has  a  southeasterly 
course  through  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  and  crosses  the  Colorado 
line  exactly  where  that  State  corners  on  Wyoming  and  Utah,  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude west  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Wyoming,  we  touch  the  northern  edge  of  tne 
Uintah  Mountains  and  the  Bear  River  Mountains,  which  also  lie  mainly  in  Utah  but 
extend  northwesterly  into  Idaho. 

Returning  now  to  the  western  base  of  the  Laramie  Range,  and  tracing  a  course 
westward  and  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  after  crossing  the  Laramie  Piaius, 
nearly  100  miles  in  breadth,  an  east  and  west  range  of  mountains  is  found,  which, 
constituting  the  southern  wall  of  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  deserves  to  be  called  the 
Sweetwater  Mountains  but  which,  in  fact,  bears  several  names,  to  wit,  Sweetwater, 
Seminoe,  and  Ferris.  They  are  not  more  than  3  to  15  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  including  the  elevated  plateaus  between  their  scattered  spurs ;  but  in  length 
they  stretch  across  three  degrees  of  longitude.  Beyond  their  western  extremity  is  an 
open  and  somewhat  broken  country,  60  to  70  miles  across,  being  the  valley  of  Green 
River.  West  of  this,  aud  bounding  it,  are  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  part  of  an  exten- 
sive north  and  south  range,  belonging  mainly  to  Idaho,  but  lapping  over  upon  the 
western  border  of  Wyoming  perhaps  40  miles  for  a  distance  north  and  south  of  over 
100  miles. 

Returning  again  to  the  eastern  boundary  and  sweeping  across  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Territory  even  to  the  northern  boundary,  we  find,  first,  the  Black  Hills,  about 
one-third  of  which  lie  on  the  Wyoming  side  of  the  Dakota  line,  and,  together  with  the 
Little  Missouri  and  the  Wolf  Mountains,  both  of  which  are  north  and  south  ranges  of 
high  hills,  occupy  much  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Territory.  Passing  west- 
ward over  the  beautiful  valleys  watered  by  the  Powder  and  its  tributaries,  occupying 
a  breadth  of  50  to  100  miles,  we  come  to  that  magnificent  range  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains, a  range  30  to  50  miles  iu  breadth  and  having  a  length  of  nearly  150  miles  in 
Wyoming.    Beyond  flows  the  Big  Horn  River,  having  a  course  nearly  due  north  in 

feneral  terms,  and,  with  its  tributaries  from  the  west,  occupying  a  north  and  south 
asin  50  to  100  miles  in  width.  Beyond  and  southwest  of  this  belt  are  found  the  Owl 
Creek,  Rattlesnake,  and  Wiud  River  Mountains ;  the  last-named  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  having  a  direction  southeast  aud  northwest  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  general,  of  whose  main  chain  it  forms  a  part,  and  extending  from 
near  the  western  end  of  the  Sweetwater  Range  a  distance  of  some  200  miles  into  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  West  of  this  lie  the  upper  basins  of  the  Green  and  Snake  Rivers; 
the  two  being  separated  by  short  east  and  west  spurs  known  as  the  Gros  Ventres  and 
-^e  Wyoming  Mountains,  connecting  the  Wind  River  Range  with  the  Wasatch,  already 
referred  to  as  constituting  for  about  100  miles  the  western  wall  of  the  Territory. 

It  will  appear  from  this  general  description  of  the  position,  cou'hie,  and  extent  of 
mountain  ranges,  that  they  are  widely  distributed  over  the  Territory,  leaving  large 
areas  of  valley  and  plain. 

As  the  plains  themselves  have  an  average  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  it  may  be  inferred  that  many  of  thehigher  peaks  have  a  great  elevation.  *  *  * 

The  Territorv  is  thus,  in  general  terms,  avast  expanse  of  undulating  plains,  rising, 
some  very  gradually  and  others  abruptly  and  irregularly,  into  mouDtain  ranges  hav- 
ing a  northwesterly  and  southeasterly  course,  and  marked  here  and  there  by  elevated 
spines  and  lofty  peaks,  the  intervening  lower  levels  being  broadly  grooved  or  deeply 
farrowed  in  every  possible  direction  by  many  important  rivers  with  their  numberless 
tributaries. 

Viewing  the  Territory  still  more  broadly,  we  find  lying  within  its  east  and  west 
boundaries  portions  of  some  important  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  having 
the  same  general  direction,  to  wit:  first,  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  northeast  comer — 
which,  however,  requires  some  license  of  speech  to  call  it  a  range,  as  il  is  rather  a 
cluster  of  low  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  southward  into  the  upland  of  North- 
western Nebraska,  and  cut  off  on  the  north  by  the  plains  and  valleys  intervening  be- 
tween the  Little  Missouri  and  the  Powder  Rivers,  although  resumed  again  under  the 
name  of  Powder  Mountains;  secondly,  the  range  made  up  with  like  important  inter- 
ruptiouH,  of  the  Laramie  and  Big  Horn  Ranges;  thirdly,  the  broken  and  scatteveid 
mountains  known  as  Snow,  Elk,  Seminoe,  and  Rattlesnake,  which,  taken  together, 
have  the  same  general  course ;  and  fourthly,  the  range  composed  of  the  Wind  River, 
Sweetwater,  and  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  and  constituting  the  backbone  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  range  in  general. 

The  Bear  River  Mountains,  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Territory,  with  the 
Tetons,  farther  north  and  lying  on  the  very  boundary,  might  aluiost  be  sai'^  *^  ^'^rm 
a  fifth  range  parallel  were  it  not  that  they  have  a  mote  nottYi  «ii<i  «o\x\^  < 
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ran  into  the  mam  range  last  above  mentioned,  thus  becoming  a  spur  thereof  rather 
than  a  range  proper. 

Between  these  five  ranges  there  are  broacl  expanses  of  plains,  valleys,  and  basinfl, 
not  wholly  continuous  in  all  cases,  but  nearly  so,  since  only  the  second  and  third  in* 
tervals  are  intemipte<l  by  transverse  spurs  of  any  importance.  The  first  internal, 
west  and  southwest  of  the  Black  Hills,  is  75  to  100  miles  in  width ;  consisting  of  a 
plains  country  to  the  southward,  with  the  Platte,  Cheyenne,  Belle  Fonrche^  and 
Ponca  Rivers  crossing  it,  but  with  broken  elevations,  known  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther 
Mountains,  at  its  northern  extremity. 
'  The  second  interval  consists  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  the  plains  at  this  head  o^  Powder 
River,'  and  a  broad  region  considerably  broken,  but  traversed  by  many  streams  im- 
mediately west  of  the  Big  Horn  range. 

The  open  region  next  west  is  more  narrow  and  more  int«Trnpted  by  mountain  spurs 
and  scattering  elevations  than  any  of  the  rest.  Still,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  North 
Platte,  the  Sweetwater,  Beaver,  and  Wind  Rivers  there  are  large  areas  of  fine  open 
country. 

The  interval  between  the  Wind  River,  Sweetwater,  aucf  Sierra  Madre  Mountains 
(northern  extension  of  the  Medicine  Bow  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming)  on  the  east  and 
the  Bear  and  Wasatch  Mountains  on  the  west  is  wedge-shaped,  being  over  a  hundred 
miles  in  width  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  or  rather  at  the  base  of  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  which  form  that  boundary,  and  ending  in  a  blunt  point  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  With  the  exception  of  this 
northern  extremity,  which  embraces  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River  and  its 
branches,  the  entire  region  is  traversed  by  the  Green  River  and  its  numerous  tributa- 
ries. 

WATERS  OF  WYOMING. 

Perhaps  no  other  portion  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  so  well 
watered.  Being  not  only  a  portion  of  the  continental  divide,  and  hence  a  grand 
water-shed,  sending  many  streams  both  eastward  and  westward,  the  Territory  iocloees 
many  minor  sheds  afibrditig  drainage  in  every  other  direction.  Thus  the  central 
middle-eastern,  and  southeastern  portions  are  remarkably  watered  and  drained  by 
the  North  Platte  and  its  great  affluents,  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie  and  the  Sweet- 
water, with  their  numberless  branches,  waters  which  at  length,  after  flowing  first  in 
a  northerly,  then  northeasterly,  then  southeasterly  course,  finally  make  their  waf 
into  the  Missouri  through  Southeastern  Nebraska ;  Northeastern  Wyoming,  by  the 
Forks  of  the  Cheyenne,  which,  embracing  the  Black  Hills,  empty  into  the  Missouri 
within  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  by  the  Powder,  with  its  many  branches  flowing 
northeastward  into  the  Yellowstone ;  the  middle-northern  and  northwestern  portions, 
by  the  Tongue,  Big  Horn,  Yellowstone,  and  Snake,  which  make  their  way  throneh 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  respectively;  tie 
southwestern  portions,  by  the  Green  and  Bear  Rivers,  the  former  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  the  latter  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 

The  rivers  which  are  at  once  the  largest  aud  mo$it  iinportant,  as  watering  very  large 
areas,  are  the  North  Platte,  Powder,  Green,  and  Big  Horn. 

The  North  Platte  has  its  source  in  the  North  Park  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  It 
flows  northward  nearly  150  miles,  to  where  it  receives  another  considerable  stream, 
the  Sweetwater,  whose  origin  is  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  whence,  by  a  grand 
curve,  it  sweeps  northward  around  the  head  of  the  Laramie  Range  past  Fort  Fetter- 
man,  and  thence  in  a  southeasterly  course  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  it  is  increased  by 
the  quit'C  large  and  beautiful  Laramie  (also  from  the  mounta,ins  of  Colorado),  and 
finally  passes  out  into  Nebraska.  Its  entire  length  in  Wyoming  cannot  be  less  than 
400  miles,  and,  besides  the  large  tributaries  above  named,  it  rec-eives  scores  of  beau- 
tiful little  streams  from  either  side,  the  whole  system  watering  an  area  but  little  lees 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  Territory.  The  Piatte  and  all  its  branches  are  remark- 
ably clear  and  sweet  waters. 

The  Green,  although  a  very  considerable  river,  with  a  deep  and  strong  current,  has 
fewer  important  branches,  and  waters  an  area  not  more  than  half  as  large.  Still, 
with  the  help  of  Bear  River  and  the  Snake,  it  drains  and  supplies  the  southwestern 
one-sixth  of  the  Territory.  The  streams  here  mentioned  are  of  good  water,  but  one 
or  two  of  the  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  Green  are  strongly  alkaline;  Bitter 
Creek  (through  whose  valley  the  railway  passes  for  a  considerable  distance)  nota- 
bly BO. 

It  should  be  remarked  before  passing,  however,  that  the  channel  of  the  Green  is  so 
much  lower  than  the  great  body  of  the  lands  on  either  side  that  the  area  which  can 
be  watered  by  it  is  less  than  might  be  supposed — less  than  I  had  myself  supposed  prior 
to  somewhat  extended  observation. 

The  Big  Horn  is  a  splendid  river.  It  is  formed  at  its  head  by  the  Wind,  Little 
Wind,  and  Popo-Agie,  and  Awan^  \<i«aftx  ^\>T«i«ASk&  which  flow  out  of  the  Wind  River 
JfooDtainB,  and  all  of  wliVch  at€>  T^matY«\>\i  «7?^\.  ^vw\«t.  Y^s^\\ftT  down  to  the 
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northward  it  receives,  on  the  east  side,  from  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Badwater, 
Painted  Rook  Creek,  Shell  Creek,  and  the  Little  Horn ;  on  the  western  side,  an<l  from 
the  Shoshone  Mountains  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Owl  Creek,  Gray 
Bull,  and  Stinkingwnter.  The  entire  area  thus  watered  is  perhaps  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixtb  of  the  whole. 

The  Powder  River  has  its  ori^n  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains and  in  the  highlands  which  divide  its  headwaters  from  the  little  streams  empty- 
ing into  the  North  Platte  above  Fort  Fetterman,  receiving  as  affluents  from  the  west 
Willow  Creek,  Dry  Fork,  Crazy  Woman,  and  Lodge  Pole.  Being  closely  flanked  by 
mountains  on  the  east,  it  receives  no  streams  from  that  side. 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Wyoming 
are  as  follows : 

Laramie  County.^  Cheyenne,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  has  a  popu- 
lation that  is  estimated  as  between  5,000  and  6,000.  The  stockmen  oi 
the  Territory  make  it  their  headquarters,  and  many  of  them  have  built 
handsome  residences  in  the  city.  It  is  also  the  business  center  of  Wyo- 
ming, a  large  wholesale  trade  being  conducted  with  the  range  country. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eail- 
road  and  the  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Denver  Piicific  Railroads. 
Cheyenne  has  a  handsome  opera  house,  substantial  school  and  county 
buildings,  good  hotels,  compactly  built  business  streets,  and  a  thorough 
system  of  water  supply.  The  city  is  lighted  with  the  electric  light, 
both  of  the  arc  and  incandescent  systems.  It  has  a  telephone  exchange 
well  patronized,  and  two  morning  daily  papers,  each  issuing  a  weekly 
edition.  In  the  two  years  just  past,  improvements  have  been  made  in 
Cheyenne  that  are  estimated  to  have  cost  a  million  of  dollars. 

Haftville,  Fairbank,  and  Millersburg  are  small  towns  on  the  North 
Platte  River.  They  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  the  copper  mines  of 
the  locality,  and  population  rises  and  falls  with  seasons  of  briskness  or 
dullness  at  the  mines. 

Sun  Dance  and  Sand  Creek  are  small  fanning  settlements  in  the  as 
yet  unorganized  county  of  Crook.     Sun  Dance  has,  with  its  neighbor 
ing  farms,  a  population  of  300  to  400;  Sand  Creek  has  a  smaller  popu- 
lation.' 

Albany  County. — Laramie  City  is  the  county  town  and  the  center  of 
trade  for  the  Laramie  Plains.  Its  population  is  about  4,000.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  operates  large  rolling-mills  in  Laramie,  and  is  now 
building  works  tor  the  preparation  of  soda  for  the  market.  Laramie 
City  has  a  daily  newspaper,  the  managers  of  which  issue  also  a  weekly 
edition,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Laramie  River,  by  which  it  is  well  watered.  It  has  many  comfort- 
able homes  and  some  fine  business  blocks. 

Cummins  City  is  a  mining  town,  the  population  in  1882,  as  indicated 
by  its  vote,  being  about  300. 

Sherman,  the  highest  point  on  the  Union  Pacific,  is  a  railroad  town, 
with  about  200  people. 

Carbon  County. — Rawlins,  the  county  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
1,500.  Rawlins  has  a  tri-weekly  newspaper,  railroad  shops,  several 
banks,  good  public  buildings,  and  is  improving  rapidly. 

Carbon  is  a  Union  Pacific  Railroad  mining  town,  sometimes  having 
as  many  as  500  miners  engaged  at  mining  coal. 

Warm  Springs  is  a  small  settlement,  the  center  of  about  250  people. 

Sweetwater  County. — Green  River  City,  situated  on  the  Green  River, 
which  is  at  this  point  about  75  yarils  in  width,  has  a  population  of  800 
to  1,000.    It  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Rock  Springs,  a  coalmining  town  on  the  Union  Pacific,  has  a  popu- 
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lation  dependent  upon  the  employment  given  by  the  railroad.  Some- 
times it  reaches  800. 

Lander  City,  in  the  Wind  Eiver  Valley,  more  than  100  miles  north  of 
the  railroad,  is  the  center  of  a  population  of  about  500.  It  is  a  farming 
settlement.  \ 

Uinta  County, — Evanston,  the  county  town,  has  a  population  of  1,600. 
There  are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  progress  is  being  made 
in  agriculture  in  the  neighborhood.  Evanston  has  a  weekly  newspaper, 
several  banks,  and  fine  churches  and  public  buildings.  To  the  north 
and  west  is  a  farming  country. 

Almy  i»  a  mining  town,  where  coal  is  got  out  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad. 

Johnson  County, — Buffalo,  the  county  town,  has  been  built  up  within 
the  past  two  years.  It  has  a  population  approaching  500  and  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  improvement. 


CLIMATE. 

A  DESCRIPTIOK   OF   THE    CLIMATE  OF    WYOMING — ^TABLES   OF   METEOROLOGICAL  OB- 
SERVATIONS TAKEN  IN  A  SERIES  OF  TEARS. 

Climate. — The  following  lucid  explanation  of  the  causes  whicli 
govern  the  climate  of  Wyoming,  with  a  description  of  the  climate  and 
its  effect  upon  various  diseases,  is  taken,  by  permission,  from  the  writ^ 
ings  of  Dr.  George  W.  Corey,  of  Cheyenne  : 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  late  years  in  a  detmltory  way  abont  the 
climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  the  subject  is  probably  less  understood  than 
almost  any  other,  in  reference  to  this  country.  The  climate  of  these  highlands  is  en- 
tirely unlike  that  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River  or  that  of  the  Pacific  coast 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Those  regions  are  designated  as  having  ma- 
rine climates,  being  more  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  great  oceans  than  are  the 
interior  highlands,  which  are  designated  as  having  a  continental  climate.  If  these 
highlands,  with  their  present  latitude  and  altitude,  were  subject  to  the  same  climatic 
influences  as  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  continent,  or  the  same  as  the  Mississippi  basin 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  four-fifths  of  this  important  division  6f  the  country 
would  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  But  the  influence  of 
the  great  <^levation  of  these  regions,  and  even  the  high  latitudes  of  portions  of  them, 
is  overcome  by  other  influences,  as  we  shall  see,  making  them  not  onlv  habitable,  bnt 
giving  them  a  climate  extremely  healthful  ana  pleasant,  mora  so  tnan  that  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  continent  at  the  sea  level,  in  the  same  latitudes.  It  is  a  fact  well 
understood  that  degrees  of  latitude,  or  the  distance  of  any  given  region  from  the 
equator,  does  not  absolutely  control  its  temperature,  uor  the  other  physical  condi- 
tions that  go  to  make  up  its  climate.  The  western  coasts  of  the  continent  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  are  found  to  be  warmer  than  the  eastern.  This  fact  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  and  the  thermal  currents  of  the  great 
oceans  in  distributing  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  these  shores.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  east-ern  and  western  sboree 
of  the  continents  in  the  same  latitude  is  found  between  North  America  and  Europe. 
The  difference  between  Eastern  Asia  and  western  North  America  is  also  very  great. 

The  whole  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  be  in  high  latitudes.  Madrid,  in  Spain,  is  a 
little  north  of  New  York  City,  and  with  a  very  slight  exception  the  whole  of  Italy  is 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Still,  the  climate  of  Europe  is  very  mild, 
compared  with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  globe  in  the  same  latitudes.  This  tem- 
pering of  the  winds,  and  this  mild  climate  of  Europe,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  coming  in  from  the  heated  regions  of  the  tropics,  whose  vast  flow  of  ther- 
mal waters  constantly  leave  its  western  shores. 

The  surface  of  Europe  gradually  rises  from  its  western  coast  until  we  reach  the 
bases  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior.  The  soft  balmy  winds  heated  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  laden  with  moisture  pass  over  the  whole  surfac*e.  Influences'exactly 
similar  to  this  prevail  upon  the  western  coast  of  our  continent  in  a  less  marked  bat 
very  considerable  degree.  The  great  equatorial  current  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean— 
the  Euro  Sivo,  or  Black  Watei,  of  Ja^an— is  analogous  to  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
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Atlantic.  The  warm  waters  and  warm  hnmid  winds  of  tbis  vast  tropical  stream,  con- 
stantly coming  in  upon  the  western  coast  of  our  continent,  give  it  a  mild,  eqnable 
climat>e.  To  what  extent  this  warm  breath  of  the  tropics  influences  the  mountain 
regions,  and  the  great  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  we  shall  attempt  to 
show.  The  etiect  of  this  great  tropical  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  upon  our  west- 
ern coast  is,  however,  modified  by  conditions  not  met  with  on  the  western  coast  of 
Europe.  Most  important  of  these,  and  more  important  than  all  others,  are  the 
mountain  ranges  along  our  western  coast.  The  Coast  range,  so  called,  is  low  and  of 
no  consequence.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range  is  by  far  the  most  lofty  and  rugged,  hav- 
ing but  few  passes,  and  those  very  high.  It  extends  through  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  State  of  California.  Its  western  slope  is  covered  t^  a  height  of  8,000  feet  by 
a  dense  forest,  which  is  succeeded  by  naked  granite  and  perpetual  snow.  It  shnts  off 
most  perfectly  the  mild  climate  of  the  coast  from  the  interior.  East  of  this  mighty 
wall,  through  the  central  portions  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  from  the  mud  lakes  of  the 
north  through  the  Humboldt  desert  and  the  great  salt  valley  which  extends  to  the 
south  liue  of  the  State,  and  on  south  to  Death  Valley,  in  California,  this  whole  region 
is  extremely  arid  and  barren.  The  small  amount  of  moisture  that  surmounts  the 
lofty  crests  of  these  mountaius  does  so  from  January  to  May  each  year — during  the 
rainy  season  of  California,  and  durlBjg  which  time  all  the  rains  of  this  region  fall — 5  to  10 
inches  annually.  At  about  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  the  influence  of  the 
Japanese  current  begins  to  be  felt.  This  fact  is  evinced  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
rainfall  of  the  immediate  coast,  as  we  advance  to  the  north  from  San  Francisco.  It 
IB  also  evinced  by  the  fact  that  all  along  the  coast,  as  far  north  as  Victoria,  the  an- 
nual temperature  is  only  a  trifle  lower  than  that  of  San  Francisco. 

The  tropical  winds  accompany  the  Japanese  current  many  thousands  of  miles;  and 
as  they  approach  the  land  their  temperature  is  so  rapidly  lowered  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  rain  are  precipitated  upon  the  immediate  coast,  the  average  amount  at  Astoria 
for  a  single  year  being  equal  to  a  sheet  of  water  7  feet  2^  inches  deep.  These  warm 
winds  passing  over  the  great  plateau,  through  its  valleys,  along  its  mountain  flanks, 
across  the  comparatively  low  and  broken  rocky  range  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
out  upon  the  great  plains,  give  these  vast  highlands  a  climate  not  only  habitable  but 
extremely  salubrious  and  pleasant. 

Being  centrally  located  in  the  mountain  and  plains  region  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  north  of  the  isothermal  line  of  52^.  Wyoming  will  require  little  special 
attention  on  the  subject  of  her  climate  further  than  what  has  already  been  said.  The 
great  South  Pass,  situated  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory,  about  equally 
distant  from  its  north  and  south  boundaries,  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  cli- 
mate of  the  interior  of  Wyoming.  The  valley  of  the  Sweetwater  and  the  extensive 
basin  of  the  North  Platte  are  very  fully  influenced  by  the  warm  winds  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  •  •  *  There  are  no  oth^r  peculiarities  in  reference  to  the  climate  of 
Wyoming  worthy  of  mention,  except  it  be  the  increased  rainfall  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Clouds  approaching  them  have  their  temperature  lowered,  and  a  very  considerable 
greater  rainfall  occurs  here  than  on  the  surrounding  plain,  20  to  25  inches  falling  an- 
nually. The  same  conditions  obtain  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  Wolf  Mount- 
ains, where  very  extensive  forests  of  pine  are  found.     *     *     * 

The  most  striicing  peculiarities  of  tnis  (Wyoming's)  climate  are  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  and  the  great  daily  range  of  temperature.  The  season  of  great- 
est relative  humidity  is  from  October  to  April,  and  again  from  April  to  October  is  the 
season  of  least  relative  humidity ;  the  atmosphere  of  July  being  the  driest  of  the  whole 
ysar.  The  greatest  daily  ranges«pf  temperature  occur  during  the  season  of  the  driest 
atmosphere. 

These  climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  a  controlling  inflnence  upon  disease,  catarrhal 
affections  prevailing  most  during  seasons  of  greatest  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  diseases  of  the  bowels,  sucn  as  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  prevail  while  the  air  is 
driest  and  the  greatest  daily  ranges  of  temperature  occur.  Catarrh,  or,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  cold,  is  the  most  common  disease  here,  as  it  is  everywhere  in  this  lati- 
tude. When  special  regions  of  the  air  passages  are  attacked  the  disease  is  designated 
accordingly ;  cold  in  the  head,  or  coryza,  quinsy,  or  tonsillitis,  laryngitis,  or  bron- 
chitis. Quinsy  is  very  prevalent  and  embraces  much  the  larger  proportion  of  all 
the  cases  of  sore  throat.  While  catarrhal  affections  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  air 
passages  are  extremely  common,  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs,  such  as  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  or  lung  fever,  an  I  pleurisy  are  extremely  rare.  Intermittent  fever,  or 
ague,  never  occurs  nere  except  in  persons  who  have  lately  arrived  in  the  country  from 
malarious  districts  either  east  or  west.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  remittent  fever, 
called  mountain  fever,  which  is  indigenous  and  is  a  very  severe  disease.  It  prevails 
most  in  autumn  and  early  winter  following  dry  summers,  but  may  occur  at  any  sea- 
fion  of  the  year.  Some  physicians  report  a  great  many  cases  of  this  disease  which 
are  simply  bilious  attacks  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  **  mountain  fever''  what- 
ever. Biliousness,  or  '^bilious  attacks,''  are  extremely  common  and  prevail  most  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months  and  are  speedily  cured  by  remeaies  that  ^toi)\q><^ 
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the  action  of  the  liver.  Typhoid  fever  occurs  but  rarely.  Rheumatism  and  neiira])pA 
are  not  very  common,  and  seem  to  prevail  epidemically;  more  caseo  of  rhenmatisa 
have  occurred  in  this  place  (Cheyenne)  during  the  last  year  than  occurred  in  eight 
years  before.  Childbed  fever  occurs  rarely,  aud  mothers  recover  from  confiuement 
rapidly  and  successfully,  while  children  bom  here  are  extremely  tine,  well  developed, 
and  healthy. 

The  disease  that  is  most  fatal  among  children  in  Wyoming  is  a  species ,  of  bnio 
affection.  Many  children  are  bom  here  with  very  high-strung,  irritable,  nervous  ot- 
ganizations;  seem  quite  healthy  at  first,  grow  unusually  well,  and  are  extremely  pre- 
cocious. They  are  often  quite  fleshy,  but  are  noticed  to  have  a  bloodless,  pearly- white 
skin,  with  large,  finely -formed,  but  untiatnral-shaped,  heads.  Sach  children  seldom 
live  through  their  second  year.  Some  of  this  class  of  children,  however,  recover  from 
the  most  severe  attacks  of  sickness,  showing  that  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  some- 
times possessed  by  children,  and  continue  to  grow  and  thrive  in  spite  of  the  diseue 
and  the  predictions  of  the  doctors.  Diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  cholera-infantum,  while 
they  occur  here  amoug  children,  have  never  proven  to  be  such  severe  scourges  as  they 
frequently  do  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Missouri. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  a  climate  well  calculated  to  benefit  invalids  suffer- 
ing from  any  particular  malady,  it  would  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  us  to  select  a  region  where  that  particular  malady,  or  the  class  of  diseases  to 
which  it  belonged,  were  least  prevalent,  and  where  climatic  conditions  prevailed 
best  calculated  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  climate  of  North  America  is  roagh 
and  harsh  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  not^ibly  so  on  account  of  its  sndden  changes 
and  great  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  short  spaces  of  time.  The  opinion  has  long 
prevailed  that  severe  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  played  a  moat  important 
part  in  the  production  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially  bronchial  catarrh  and  other 
milder  diseases  of  the  air  passages.  Such,  however,  is  found  not  to  be  the  case,  un- 
less these  sudden  changes  are  accompanied  by  great  relative  humidity  of  the  atmoe- 
phere.  The  great  daily  oscillations  of  temperature  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  climatic  conditions  that  exist  here.  Just 
what  it  is  that  makes  up  these  other  conditions  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  It  maj 
be  an  excessive  amount  of  electricity.  It  may  be  ozone,  or  an  increased  amount  ot 
oxygen,  or  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  found  in  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  atmosphere  from  noxious  vapors  of  the  lower  altitudes,  or  the  clear, 
pure,  unobstructed  light  of  the  sun.  It  may  be  found  in  that  antiseptic  property 
which  is  known  to  exist  in  the  air  of  these  regions,  that  heals  wounds  rapidly  and 

frevents  the  flesh  of  slain  animals,  when  exposed  in  the  open  air,  from  rapid  decay, 
t  may  be  any  one  or,  as  we  suspect,  all  these  combined  that  produce  tonic  air.  *  *  * 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  influence  of  this  mountain  air  upon  the  lungs,  directly 
or  locally,  is  not  as  important  as  the  profound  change  it  produces  upon  the  whole 
system  during  the  process  of  acclimation,  giving  new  life  and  new  energy  to  consti- 
tutions that  appeared  to  be  shattered  and  broken  down.  It  acts  as  a  slow  and  gentle 
stimulant  and  tonic  to  the  nervous  system — the  center  of  life — and  through  it  npon 
all  the  functions  of  the  body.  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  cli- 
mate produces  this  effect  in  every  case.  This  is  the  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are 
Si  mo  exceptions. 

Chronic  nasal  catarrh  is  an  extremely  common  disease  in  these  dry  regions.  Persons 
afflicted  with  it  coming  here  from  the  east  are  about  as  often  made  worse  as  bett«r. 
The  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  caused  by 
the  currents  of  dry  air  passing  in  over  them  at  every  respiration,  keeps  tbem  on  a 
constant  strain  to  secrete  moisture  sufficient  to  lubricate  their  surfaces,  and  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  nose  is  experienced  by  newcomers  for 
some  time  on  th'!s  account.  This  form  of  catarrh  is  a  very  manageable  disease  except 
when  it  attacks  persons  of  feeble  constitution.  Chronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis  are 
speedily  cured  by  residence,  unless  they  exist  as  complications  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

It  may  be  said  of  these  regions  that  they  are  the  paradise  of  asthmatics.  An  nn- 
complicated  case  of  asthma  was  never  seen  here  that  was  not  either  cured  or  very 
much  benefited  by  a  residence  in  these  regions.  Hundreds  of  the  very  worst  cases 
have  come  to  Wyoming,  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  longer 
they  reside  here  the  freer  they  become  from  the  disease.  Persons  of  advanced  age 
are  as  uniformly  benefited  as  those  that  are  younger.     *     *     * 

For  all  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  consumption  these  regions  offer  a  more  cer- 
tain lease  of  life  than  any  other  on  this  continent.  Persons  whose  habits  of  life  do  not 
allow  or  compel  them  to  fully  expand  their  lungs  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  pale,  thin, 
bloodless  clerks,  or  those  of  sedentary  habits,  with  hacking  coughs;  nervous  and 
dyspeptic  persons ;  children  with  narrow,  stooping  shoulders,  flat  breasts,  and  impaired 
digestion — all  these  should  seek  the  mountains,  if  possible.  The  light  air  of  these 
elevated  regions  necessitates  full  breathing.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  lungs  is 
forced   into  activity.     TVie  ohe^t  \>«QA\s\«a  fall  and  round,  the  st-ooping  shoulders 
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straighteD  up,  the  breathing  capacity  becomes  greater,  the  blood  flows  more  rapidly 
and  freely  tliroiigh  the  lungs,  and  is  more  perfectly  purified  and  aerated. 

As  a  rule,  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is  the  first  occurrence  that  fully  settles  the 
question  iu  the  minds  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease. It  is  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  seated  consumption.  We  have  seen  a  great 
many  persons  who,  irightened  by  this  occurrence  in  their  cases,  have  left  homes  in 
the  East  and  came  here  at  once,  and  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  have  been  bene- 
fited. We  should  then,  as  a  rule,  advise  all  persons,  as  soon  as  hemorrhage  from  the 
Inngs  has  occurred,  to  come  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as  convenient,  say  within  a  month. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such  as  extremely  acute  cases,  where 
infiamation  and  rapid  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  lungs  is  followed  in  a  short 
time  by  death.  Alter  softening  of  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  except  in  cases 
Inhere  these  deposits  are  of  extremely  limited  extent,  the  sufferer  should  not  he  brought 
to  these  elevated  regions,  as  he  will  only  hasten  the  fatal  termination  by  so  doing. 

As  a  rule,  persons  suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  like  those  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  consumption,  should  avoid  these  high  lands  and  remain  nearer  the  sea 
level.  Chronic  diseases  peculiar  to  females  are  usually  made  worse  by  a  residence  here, 
unless  they  exist  as  a  complication  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Those  suffering  from  general  debility  or  nervous  dyspepsia  are  almost  certain  to  be 
cared  by  a  residence  here  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  to  become  acclimated. 

Persons  of  an  excessively  nervous  temperament  find  that  they  cannot  live  com- 
fortably in  the  altitudes  of  Southern  Wyoming  for  a  serious  of  years.  The  electric 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  affect  them  injuriously.  After  a  year  or  two  of  residence 
here,  a  visit  to  a  less  altitude  is  necessary.  During  the  calm  and  salubrious  weather  of 
the  summer  months  such  persons  will  most  likely  be  stimulated  and  benefited,  but 
the  winter  months  "  wear  them  out." 

Signal' Service  tables. — As  indicating  the  climate  of  Wyoming,  the 
following  tables,  compiled  mostly  by  Sergeant  Edgar  McGovem  (ex- 
cepting those  of  Fort  Laramie)  will  prove  valuable: 

Table  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Laramie  for  a  period  of  five  years,  ex- 
tending from  January  1,  1855,  to  December  31,  1859,  inclusive. 

JLatitade,  42.12 ;  longitade,  104.31 ;  altitade,  4,619.] 


Months  and  seasons. 

1 
Mean. 

rhermometer 

• 

Bange. 

Weather. 

Rain  and 
snow. 

Amount 
in  inches. 

• 

Max. 

Min. 

2 
-  6 

0 

Fair. 

Cloady. 

Kain. 

Snow. 

Dayt. 

7 
6 
0 
0 

S 

0 
0 

1 

4 
6 

6 

0 

6 

14 

25 

4 
5 
2 
3 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

1865. 
JaniiATy 

r 

35.85 
20.01 
36.41 
52.94 
69.82 
69.44 
72.40 
72.93 
69.00 
55.04 
40.34 
2L67 

49.72 
71.61 
64.79 
28.84 

51.24 

19.08 
30.29 
89.06 
53.06 
60.89 
74.94 
76.56 
71.98 
59.29 
50.75 
31.65 
22.71 

64 
63 
68 

62 
69 
68 
54 
48 
46 
38 
35 
37 
49 
50 
79 

36 
46 
55 
88 

116 

49 
65 
69 
47 
51 
45 
48 
44 
62 
60 
63 
«4 

Z)ay«. 

Dayt. 

Day*. 
0 
2 
2 
2 
8 
6 
10 
10 

I 

1 
1 

12 

25 

21 

3 

^^ 

0 
0 
6 
2 
7 
8 
10 
4 
2 
0 

.04 

Fflbmsry . 

■••••• 

1.08 

Kftivh 

1.41 

April 

80    *  26 
83      '  35 

.66 

"May 

2.79 

June 

94 
92 
89 
88 
82 
64 
55 

83 
94 
88 
64 

92 
42 

48 
54 
54 
51 
83 
14 
—24 

48 

48 

33 

—24 

—24 
-  7 

S.25 

July 

27 
20 
18 
21 
18 
16 

4 
11 
12 
10 
12 
16 

1.46 

Aanist 

2.98 

September 

3.39 

October 

.62 

IT^OTember 

.18 

December 

L20 

Sprins 

485 

v^A "'S   ............................ 

Sommer 

••*•«• 

7.62 

Antnmn 

57 

34 

4.19 

Winter 

2.82 

Year 

18.99 

1856. 

22 
17 
16 
15 
16 
28 
20 
19 
21 
18 
2\. 

9 
12 
15 
15 
15 

7 
11 
12 

9 
18 

.66 

Pebma^ 

60—5 
70  i        1 
78         31 
86         35 
102         67 

.46 

March... 

L75 

April 

.84 

MAy 

8.61 

June 

.82 

Jnly 

Angnst 

104 
98 
94 

56 
64 
31 

416 
2.62 

September 

.28 

October 

86  !      26 
60—3 
65—9 

.29 

l^^ovwmber r ......  ^  -T-^-r-r-- 

^V     \V     -^ 

s 

December i 

\      U\         Yl\       "^\       '^ 
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Table  of  meteoroloffioal  observatioM  taken  at  Fort  Laramiej  4^ — Continued. 

riAtitade.  42.12;  lonffitade,  104.81;  altitnde.  4,519.] 


Thermometer. 


Months  and  le— ona. 


Weather. 


Mean.    Max. 


1856. 


Spring 1  61.00 

Summer I  74.40 

Antnmn 47. 23 

Winter 24.03 

Year 


January... 
Febmary.. 
March.  ... 
April 

June 

July 

AniniBt  ... 
September 
October  ... 
Kovember . 
December . 


Spring  .. 
Summer . 
Autumn. 
Winter . . 


Year 


January... 
February. . 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  . . . 
KoTember. 
December. 


Spring  .. 
Summer . 
Autumn. 
Winter.. 


Year 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
S«pt«mber 
October  . . . 
Koyember. 
December . 


Summer 
Autumn 
Winter. 


1857. 


1858. 


1860. 


Spring 46.20 


48.10 


34.86 
82.08 
40.93 
40.81 
58.72 
66.55 
75.68 
73.47 
64.74 
55.36 
83.68 
80.16 

6L11 
7L55 
51.24 
29.81 

60.80 


82.50 
27.87 
41.45 
49.46 
50.92 
70.12 
72.93 
70.67 
60.88 
45.64 
38.82 
26.02 

47.27 
71.24 
49.95 
28.88 

49.82 


29.60 
88.16 
37.07 
42.51 
56.03 
72.89 
79.94 
73.04 
56.74 
54.41 
84.46 
21.98 


75.29 
48.54 
28.23 

48.81 


86 

104 

94 

60 

104 


56 

66 
68 
71 
88 
90 
96 
97 
87 
74 
63 
48 

83 

98 
87 
66 

98 


52 
63 
74 
89 
82 
89 
91 
91 
88 
87 
67 
57 


91 


62 
66 
66 

70 
85 
92 
100 
98 
91 
87 
79 
61 

85 

100 

91 

62 

100 


Min. 


1 
54 

—  3 

—  9 

—  9 


-14 

—11 

7 

5 

38 

46 

58 

56 

45 

81 

1 

0 

6 

46 

1 

—14 

—14 


5 

—15 

—  8 

28 

28 

47 

69 

51 

88 

26 

8 

—29 


—  8 
91  82 
88  I  54 
63  \   —29 


—29 


1 
-14 
17 
14 
31 
49 
59 
58 
88 
28 

-  7 
-22 

14 
49 

-  7 
-22 


Range. 


Pair.  ICloudy. 


I  Day*. 

85    47 


50 
97 
69 

118 


70 
77 
61 
66 
50 
44 
40 
41 
42 
48 
62 
48 

78 
52 
86 
80 

112 


47 

78 
77 
61 
69 
42 
82 
40 
55 
62 
54 
86 

92 
59 
84 
92 

120 


61 
70 
49 
66 
54 
48 
41 
85 
53 
64 
86 
78 

71 
51 
98 
84 

89 


62 
60 
53 

222 


11 
15 
20 
14 
16 
25 
27 
26 
26 
25 
27 
26 

60 
78 
78 
62 

267 


29 
23 
28 
21 
23 
29 
26 
22 
24 
20 
17 
18 

72 
77 
61 
70 

280 


22 
20 
19 
13 
19 
22 
19 
18 
15 
28 
15 
14 

51 
59 
68 
66 

228 


Dayt. 
45 
30 
82 

88 

144 


20 
18 

11 

16 

15 

5 

4 
6 
4 
6 
8 
6 

42 
14 
13 
88 

108 


2 

6 

8 

9 

8 

1 

5 

9 

6 

11 

13 

18 

20 
16 
80 
20 

86 


9 

8 
12 
17 
12 

8 
12 
18 
16 

8 
16 
17 

41 
33 
38 
34 

142 


Bain  and 
anow. 


Rain.  Snow 


I>ayt. 

15 

22 

8 

0 

40 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 
8 
4 
2 
0 
0 

0 
11 

6 
1 

18 


0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
2 
8 
7 
2 
8 
2 
0 

4 

17 

7 

0 

28 


0 

0 

0 

4 

6  ' 

1 

6 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

10 
11 

6 

0 

27 


Daiye 

9 

0 

6 

12 

27 


5 

4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

4 

4 
0 

s 

18 


29 


18 


1 
0 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
5 
8 

8 
0 
7 
9 

16 


in  inches. 


4«l 

7.B 

.71 

LH 

15.0 


0 
.67 

L45 

112 
.04 

L87 
.10 

LB 


LS 

lot 

Ltt 
.92 

lis 


LIS 
.80 

L14 

LSI 
.70 

L48 


LB 

8.75 

14S 

.47 

7.B 


.01 

0 

0 

.18 

111 
.08 

LB 
.57 
.48 
.B 

L12 


120 

LB 

LB 

.21 

6.B 
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Statement*  ahawingmean  barometer  ^  m€ucimumf  minimum,  and  mean  temperature,  amount  of 
rainfall,  and  prevailing  direcUon  of  the  mnd,  for  each  month,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  from 
January  \,  1872,  to  August  31,  1883,  inclusive. 


Tear. 


Month. 


1872... 


1873. 


1874. 


876. 


1878. 


1877. 


1878. 


Jaouary . . 
FebruAxy . 

March 

Aprtl 

May 

June 

July  

Aufnist . . . 
September 
October  .. 
Noveniber 
Deoember. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

Aueust . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December , 
January  . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
January  . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aueust . . . 
SepTember 
October... 
November 
December 
January  . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 
Deo'.mber 
January  .. 
February . 
March  — 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 

September 

October... 

November 

December 

January . . 

February . 


Barom- 
eter. 


29.929 
29.8.59 
29.917 
29.876 
29.990 
30. 041 
30.098 
30. 116 
30.  038 
30.048 
29.  950 
29.914 
29.831 
29.778 

29.  912 
29.910 
29.854 
29.996 

30.  089 

30. 112 
30.  051 
30.030 
29.097 
29.893 
29.843 
29.816 
29.809 
29.931 
29.  9U 
29.981 
30.098 
30. 079 
30.062 
30.082 
29.881 
29.950 
29.795 
29.820 
29.810 
29.945 
29.913 
30.004 
30. 108 
80. 052 

30. 113 
30.045 
29.857 
29.850 
29.851 
29.85t 
29.781 
29.894 
29.904 
30.010 
30.035 
30.027 
30.C52 
29.944 
29.453 
29.894 
29.898 
30.007 
29.834 
29.858 
29  824 
29.959 
30.039 
80.073 
29.903 
29.973 
29.942 
29.953 
29.879 
29.780 


Thermometer. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

o 

o 

o 

26.6 

80.9 

33.0 

38.3 

52.0 

61.5 

64.5 

65.1 

' 

55.6 

45.2 

28.2 

*"  69 

—  7 

23.4 

56 

—14 

24.6 

56 

-17 

25.0 

51 

—  8 

39.7 

65 

3 

84.4 

72 

3 

49.2 

81 

26 

69.5 

94 

39 

69.7 

94 

43 

69.2 

90 

47 

65.9 

83 

28 

42.5 

80 

5 

40.1 

65 

—  6 

27.6 

58 

—  9 

30.4 

67 

—  4 

22.9 

52 

—12 

28.9 

56 

—  8 

39.0 

80 

9 

66. 6 

88 

28 

65.2 

96 

84 

71.8 

98 

47 

68.6 

93 

45 

64.2 

85 

29 

46.7 

80 

11 

35.8 

63 

2 

29.1 

61 

8 

12.6 

46 

-88 

25.6 

56 

—11 

24.8 

62 

—  9 

36.9 

66 

2 

64.7 

80 

26 

63.7 

93 

85 

64.0 

86 

46 

63  2 

88 

86 

66.0 

87 

28 

47.9 

76 

11 

30.3 

60 

—20 

33.4 

67 

8 

23.8 

64 

1 

30.7 

68 

0 

26.8 

60 

3 

42.4 

75 

4 

60.6 

81 

27 

60.8 

93 

28 

72.3 

96 

44 

6a6 

92 

84 

57.3 

86 

27 

46.9 

75 

23 

83.2 

09 

0 

23.4 

63 

—14 

25.0 

60 

-14 

3L6 

68 

13 

86.9 

67 

—  2 

88.2 

87 

9 

60.8 

81 

27 

59.0 

87 

82 

70.2 

96 

48 

67.9 

91 

44 

56.2 

88 

27 

40.0 

77 

8 

30.1 

65 

—12 

28.9 

64 

—10 

26.3 

49 

—  9 

89.0 

68 

f 

o 

3 


n 


s 


Inches. 

.02 

.27 

.38 

L61 

1.99 

1.84 

3.90 

2.05 

1.03 

.33 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.38 

.92 

2.41 

1.77 

1.10 

2.07 

.36 

.70 

.17 

.08 

.11 

.11 

.74 

.61 

.50 

.34 

.87 

.44 

.93 

L86 

.04 

.18 

.42 

.06 

.23 

.60 

L20 

.29 

4.47 

2.12 

1.34 

.60 

.84 

.03 

.02 

.06 

.64 

.23 

.60 

.10 

.79 

.26 

.00 

.00 

.32 

.21 

.20 

.14 

.98 

LU 

2.24 

L27 

.48 

.88 

2.02 

L99 

.17 

.88 

.08 


bC< 


► 


\ 


NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

N. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

NW. 
NW. 

W. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

W. 

S. 

w. 

NE. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
s. 

8. 

w. 
w. 

NW. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

w. 

NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

S. 

W. 
NW. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 
NW. 

W. 

N. 

SE. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

NW. 


is 

>         0 

1^ 


Miles. 


\ 
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Statement  showing  mean  barometer,  ^e. — Continaed. 


Year. 


1878. 


1879. 


1680. 


1883. 


1883. 


Month. 


March 

April 

May    

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. 
January — 
February . . 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August 

September. 
October — 
November. 
December.. 
January — 
February . . 

March 

April 

Mjay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 
January  — 
February.., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 
January  . . . 
February  . . 

March 

April    

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September . 

October 

November . 
December  . 
January  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Angnst.... 


Barom* 

Thermometer. 

o. 

Pa 

Max.  veloc- 
ity per 
hour. 

eter. 

Mean. 

o 

Max. 

Min. 

fit 

o 

o 

o 

Inehst. 

jrod. 

29.868 

38.7 

70 

13 

1.16 

NW. 

29.773 

43.5 

71 

19 

.19 

NW. 

29.907 

47.9 

76 

28 

4.46 

NW. 

30.025 

58.6 

86 

35 

1.71 

NW. 

30.049 

70.2 

92 

44 

L43 

S. 

30.094 

68.3 

81 

45 

2.50 

NW. 

30.023 

52.4 

87 

23 

.75 

NW. 

29.976 

42.4 

73 

—  4 

.04 

NW. 

29.998 

36.7 

67 

2 

0.00 

NW^. 

29.947 

20.0 

56 

—12 

0.19 

NW. 

29.896 

24.3 

60 

—15 

0.32 

NW. 

41 

29.876 

31.6 

69 

-06 

0.20 

NW. 

M 

29.951 

39.3 

77 

8 

0.44 

NW. 

44 

29.925 

44.3 

72 

22 

L66 

X. 

52 

29.944 

56.8 

86 

30 

1.30 

S. 

48 

29.961 

64.1 

92 

32 

0.07 

w. 

34 

30.050 

69.9 

95 

42 

1.04 

NW. 

2t 

30.063 

65.8 

92 

40 

1  26 

NW. 

SI 

30.096 

58.0 

87 

30 

0.00 

W. 

18 

30.034 

46.1 

80 

18 

0.66 

N. 

« 

29.950 

35.4 

67 

11 

0.23 

W. 

48 

29.787 

25.8 

•     67 

-24 

0.17 

w. 

M 

29.837 

30.6 

63 

-11 

0.20 

w. 

a 

29.832 

24.0 

69 

—10 

0.09 

irw. 

48 

29.851 

27.6 

69 

-17 

0.06 

NW. 

44 

29.898 

4L4 

73 

15 

0.17 

NW. 

44 

29.905 

63.8 

84 

28 

0.44 

NW. 

41 

29.979 

62.5 

97 

87 

1.06 

NW. 

48 

30.062 

66.8 

93 

49 

L88 

S. 

e 

30.056 

64.8 

94 

40 

2.23 

s. 

» 

30.070 

56.9 

84 

32 

1.05 

NW. 

» 

30.050 

42.8 

74 

20 

0.76 

NW. 

48 

29.954 

20.2 

64 

—16 

0.36 

NW. 

44 

29.870 

27.8 

60 

-24 

0.08 

NW. 

41 

29.853 

23.9 

66 

—12 

0.36 

W. 

a 

29.861 

28.8 

69 

—12 

0.22  1 

NW. 

44 

29.889 

34.4 

63 

4 

0.32 

NW. 

48 

29.939 

46.3 

76 

18 

2.32 

NW. 

48 

29.990 

54.3 

79 

32 

1.14 

NW. 

48 

29.844 

67.7 

97 

43 

L22 

NW. 

38 

29.958 

69.7 

106 

46 

1.40 

S. 

» 

29.983 

68.0 

96 

47 

1.97 

S. 

3S 

30.008 

63.5 

86 

31 

L76 

NW. 

48 

30.164 

43.9 

76 

17 

0.88 

NW. 

38 

30.229 

31.6 

66 

9 

0.29 

NW. 

40 

30.  308 

32.0 

68 

11 

0.01 

NW. 

48 

30.120 

25.4 

60 

-12 

0.14 

NW. 

41 

30.  loe 

30.7 

fi5 

4 

0.06 

NW. 

48 

30. 135 

34.6 

69 

3 

0.06 

NW. 

51 

29.922 

40.3 

74 

16 

0.46 

NW. 

48 

29.857 

45.7 

77 

23 

2.73 

S. 

38 

29.783 

59.2 

89 

38 

1.85 

NW. 

3! 

29.860 

64.1 

92 

38 

2.30 

NW. 

38 

29.890 

65.0 

96 

43 

0.23 

NW. 

34 

29.969 

66.1 

87 

82 

0.35 

W. 

3! 

29.082 

43.7 

75 

13 

0.31 

W. 

38 

30.289 

32.0 

65 

—16 

0.06 

NW. 

38 

30.254 

29.6 

58 

—16 

0.10 

NW. 

44 

30.134 

2L0 

54 

-31 

0.88 

NW. 

48 

30.257 

18.9 

56 

—28 

0.25 

W. 

33 

30. 171 

37.6 

64 

13 

0.85 

!    NW. 

38 

29.884 

87.1 

69 

17 

2.76 

NW. 

48 

29.842 

46.3 

82 

25 

3.68 

N. 

48 

29.838 

57.6 

91 

34 

3.67 

S. 

S 

29.847 

64.0 

94 

41 

1.45 

8. 

21 

29.894 

63.9 

90 

86 

2.18 

S. 

21 

k 
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The  following  table  shows  the  great  increase  of  rainfall  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  the  year  1883,  as  compared  with  the  same  seasons  of  the 
past  twelve  years : 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Mean. 


Spring. 


Inches. 
1.76 
3.08 
8.71 
2.85 
1.93 
8.27 
4.33 
5.81 
3.40 
0.67 
8.78 
3.25 
7.27 


8.54 


Sammer. 


Inchei. 
3.88 
7.79 
4.94 
3.65 
6.88 
1.15 
2.53 
5.64 
2.37 
5.17 
4.59 
4.38 
7.30 


4.64 


Total  for 
six  months. 


Inches. 
5.64 

11.87 
8.66 
6.50 
8.81 
4.42 
6.86 

11.45 
5.77 
5.84 
8.37 
7.63 

14.57 


&18 


The  following  table  shows  the  mean  temperature  and  the  average 
amount  of  rainfall  for  a  period  of  several  years  ending  with  December, 
1854: 


January  . 
February 
March  ... 
April    ... 


May 

Jane 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Spring . . 
Summer. 
Autumn 
Winter. . 


Year. 


Month. 


Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 


Dtareet. 

31.  OS 
32 


36. 
47. 
56. 
67. 
74. 
73. 
64. 
50. 
85. 
27. 


08 
60 
81 
60 
11 
84 
70 
78 
21 
91 
83 
98 


46.84 
71.94 
50.32 
30.54 


49.91 


RainfalL 


Inchi$M. 

.23 

.77 
1.31 
1.97 
5.38 
2.99 
1.86 

.98 
1.82 
1.33 
L26 

.37 
65 

5.79 
8.90 
L66 

19.98 


LIVE  STOCK  1NTEEB8TS. 


CATTLE — ^A  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  OF  THE  CATTLE-RAISING  INDUSTRY— THE  WYO- 
MING STOCK-GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION — HOW  THE  BUSINESS  IS  CONDUCTED— THE 
tOUND- UP— LARGE  COMPANIES— NEW  METHODS — STATISTICS— CONTAGIOUS  DI8 
EASES  UNKNOWN— -SHEEP— HORSES — PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  HORSE-RAISING 

Cattle. — In  Wyoming,  the  business  of  cattle-raising  surpasses  by' 
far  every  other  industry.  It«  paramount  importance  in  the  Terri" 
tory,  its  rapid  progress,  its  continued  success,  the  amount  of  capita 
invested  in  it,  the  attention  it  has  attracted  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  remarkable  adaptability  to  it  of  the  cli- 
mate and  grasses  of  Wyoming,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
managed  by  the  associated  stock-growers  of  the  region,  render  it  imper- 
ative to  devote  considerable  space  to  it  in  this  report. 
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-  Associated  management — Tbe  Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Association, 
organized  eleven  years  ago,  including,  as  it  does,  in  its  plan  the  man- 
bgement  of  those  interests  of  the  stockmen  of  the  region  which  all  share 
blike,  has  aided  in  the  rapid  growth  and  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
^ndition  of  the  industry.    Through  its  instrumentality,  cattle  shipped 

:  o  market,  or  brought  to  the  Territory,  are  inspected ;  tneft  of  cattle  is 
n  a  large  measure  prevented,  and  the  yearly  gathering  of  herds  by 

^  heir  respective  owners  is  arranged  systematically.  The  association  has 
3ecome  a  powerful  body,  its  president,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey,  assert- 
.ng  at  its  last  annual  meeting  that  it  represented  $100,000,000.  It  now 
jmbraces  every  county  in  Wyoming,  part  of  Southwest  Dakota,  and  the 
two  westernmost  counties  of  Nebraska.  It  has  on  its  list  the  names  of 
nearly  300  members.  It  holds  an  annual  meeting  in  Cheyenne  everj^ 
spring.  It  is  regarded  by  the  stockmen  of  the  United  States  as  a  model 
with  respect  to  work  and  organization.  Its  officers  for  the  current  year 
are :  J.  M.  Carey,  president ;  Andrew  Gilchrist,  vice-president ;  Thomas 
Stiirgis,  secretary ;  A.  H.  Keel,  treasurer.  Executive  committee:  J.  W. 
Snyder,  W.  C.  Irvine,  H.  E.  Teschemachcr,  Laramie  County,  Wyoming; 
David  Hunter,  W.  H.  Parker,  Sioux  County,  Nebraska ;  John  M.Adams, 
T>.  Sheedy,  Clieyenne  County,  Nebraska ;  J.  H.  Pratt,  II.  A.  Blair,  John- 
sou  County,  Wyoming;  Robert  Marsh,  Charles  D.  Motley,  Albany 
County,  Wyoming ;  A.  C.  Beckwith,  Jesse  Knight,  Uintah  County,  Wy- 
oming; Frank  Earnest,  James  G.  Rankin,  Carbon  County,  Wyoming. 
Brand  committee:  A.  Gilchrist,  G.  B.  Goodell. 

The  cattle  shipments  of  the  present  season  are  in  about  the  same  vol- 
ume as  those  of  last  year.  The  number  of  cattle  inspected  for  the  season 
of  1882  was— 

Head. 
At  Council  Bluti's,  coveriug  shipments  over  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway,  in- 
cluding the  Juleshurg  extension 166,215 

At  Pacific  Junction,  over  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad 14, 936 

At  Clinton,  Iowa,  over  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railway 9, 686 

At  Saint  Paul,  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 25,007 

At  Miles  City,  shipped  by  Missouri  River 1, 498 

Total 217,342 

This  does  not  include  any  inspection  at  Kansas  City  (which  in  1881 
amounted  to  50,000  head),  as  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  keep  an 
inspector  at  that  point  daring  the  season.  The  inspection  shows  an 
increase  of  about  52,000  head  over  that  of  1881. 

The  inspectors  found  in  these  shipments  and  reported  to  owners,  when 
members  of  the  association,  1,465  head  of  stray  animals  of  a  net  value  of 
about  $CG,000. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  business  of  the  year  1882  was  the  increase 
of  the  estimated  value  of  cattle  per  head  on  the  range,  the  rise  being 
from  25  to  33  per  cent,  above  the  figures  of  1881. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  the  continued  profitableness  of  cat- 
tle-raising, the  Hon.  Thomas  Sturgis,  secretary  of  the  association,  made 
the  following  remarks  in  his  annual  report  made  to  the  association  at  its 
meeting  April  2,  1883 : 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  factors  which  form  the  problem  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  facts  as  to  th«*  relation  the  consumption  of  beef  now 
bears  to  the  production,  vour  secretary  feeh*  justified  in  making  the  prediction  that 
the  prices  ot  beef  and  the  values  of  breeding  cattle  will  be  ipaintained,  if  not  in- 
creased, and  that  an  era  of  continued  prosperity  awaits  the  cattle  interests  of  the 
West,  and  especially  of  our  own  Territory. 

How  caitle'raising  is  conducted. — Changes  in  themethods  of  conducting 
the  business  of  cattle-raising  in  Wyoming  have  gradually  taken  placr 
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in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  years.  The  first  herds  driven  into  the 
Territory  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  young  steers,  and  the  profit 
in  grazing  them  accrued  simply  from  their  increase  of  flesh.  Later,  a 
larger  proportion  of  cows  was  brought  with  incoming  herds,  and  calves 
were  raised  on  the  range.  Next,  the  introduction  of  bulls  of  high  grade 
prompted  their  owners,  desirous  of  preventing  them  from  roaming  with 
cows  other  than  those  in  their  own  herds,  to  erect  fences,  usually  of 
barbed  wire,  on  that  part  of  their  range  near  the  location  of  their  ranches. 
Finally,  men  have  taken  up  land  under  the  United  States  laws,  fenced 
it  in,  and  are  raising  cattle  precisely  on  the  plan  adopted  east  of  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  excepting  that  instead  of  feeding  their  cattle  com  they 
feed  them  hay. 

By  many  times  the  largest  number  of  cattle  in  Wyoming,  however, 
are  still  raised  on  what  may  be  termed  the  open  range  system.  Under 
it  a  herd  of  bulls,  steers,  cows,  and  calves  are  permitted  by  their  owner 
to  roam  at  will  over  the  plains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  following  this  system,  in  Wyoming,  a  man  entering  upon  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  stock-raising,  if  he  begins  with  a  new  herd,  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  Let  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  starting  with  a  capital  of 
$160,000,  which  will  enable  him  to  own  and  manage  about  5,000  head  of 
cattle.  During  the  past  summer  he  would  have  had  opportunity  to 
purchase,  say,  2,000  head  of  steers  at  Dodge  City,  E^ans.,  or  Ogalalla, 
Nebr.,  just  arrived  among  the  annual  "  drive  ^  from  Texas.  They  would 
be  one,  two,  and  three  year  olds,  and  would  have  cost  him  $18,  $22, 
and  $26  a  head.  He  might,  in  addition,  have  purchased  1,000  head  of 
Wyoming  steers  and  cows,  of  the  same  ages,  at  an  average  of  $28  to 
$30  a  head.  From  Iowa  or  Missouri  he  could  have  imported  2,000  head 
of  young  cattle,  which,  by  the  time  they  reached  his  range,  would  have 
cost  him  $22  a  head.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers^ 
Association  he  would  be  obliged  to  place  on  his  range  at  least  five  bolls 
to  every  hundred  head  of  female  stock,  and,  assuming  that  one-half  his 
herd — 2,500  head — were  females,  his  bulls  would  number  125.  A  herd 
of  about  100  head  of  broncho  horses,  familiarly  known  here  as  cow  ponies, 
purchased  at  an  average  price  of  $40  a  head,  with  6  or  8  work- horses, 
would  complete  his  working  stock. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  his  cattle  from  those  of  all  other 
stockmen,  his  first  care  would  be  to  burn  upon  them  a  brand  differing 
in  form  from  all  others  in  use  on  the  Wyoming  range.  Before  legally 
using  any  device  whatever  as  a  brand,  he  would  be  obliged  to  record 
the  one  he  had  selected  at  the  county  clerk's  oflBce  in  the  county  wherein 
his  ranch  was  to  be  situated.  Having  selected  his  brand,  it  would  be 
submitted  to  the  brand  committee  of  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  As- 
sociation, and  if  they  found  that  it  did  not  resemble  any  brand  already 
recorded,  or  did  not  infringe  upon  the  laws  which  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature has  passed  relating  to  the  subject,  he  could  proceed  to  employ  it 
in  marking  his  cattle. 

The  stockman,  in  selecting  the  location  of  his  ranch,  would  take  np 
a  tract  near  a  running  stream  where  there  was  sufficient  meadow-laud 
upon  which  to  raise  hay  for  his  108  horses.  He  would  build  a  log  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  herdsmen  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  or 
perhaps  by  a  spring  of  water  running  from  the  foot  of  a  bluff  near  by. 
He  would  engage  an  experienced  foreman,  at  a  salary  ranging  from  $80 
to  $200  a  month,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  range 
or  at  the  ranch  in  connection  with  the  care  of  his  cattle.  A  man  of 
capital  entering  upon  the  business  would  find  great  difficulty  in  practi- 
cally managing  his  \ierd^  and  ^ooiw  dv^eover  that  a  good  foreman  at  a 
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fair  salary  was  a  most  profitable  iuvestment.  Except  in  the  season  ot 
gathering  the  cattle  together,-  he  need  employ  only  as  many  herders — 
"  cowboys^ — as  are  necessary  to  drive  cattle  about  on  the  range  occa- 
sionally or  to  make  improvements  on  his  ranch. 

His  cattle  branded,  his  cabin  finished,  his  stables  erected,  his  corrals 
bailt,  his  provisions,  wagons,  and  mowing  machines  at  his  ranch,  his 
foreman  installed  in  charge,  his  cowboys  hired,  his  cattle  put  out  in 
herds  to  graze  at  such  places  on  the  adjacent  plains  as  the  grass  is  most 
promising,  the  stockman's  fall  work  would  be  to  put  up  hay  to  feed  his 
ponies  during  stormy  weather.  Winterlife  on  a  ranch  is  much  the  same 
as  farm  life  in  the  East.  Calves  coming  out  of  season  maybe  cared  for, 
weak  cows  fed  hay,  fences  repaired,  and  similar  work  done.  In  Wyo- 
ming there  is  in  every  winter  at  least  one  storm,  and  sometimes  several, 
characterized  by  a  terrific  wind,  a  very  low  temperature,  and  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow.  But  these  storms  are  not  "  blizzards,''  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  used  in  Minnesota.  Seldom  do  all  three  features  of 
the  storm  occur  simultaneously,  and  rarely  does  the  storm  continue  for 
more  than  three  or,  at  most,  four  days.  Daring  its  prevalence  cattle 
on  the  plains  move,  or,  as  is  said  here,  "drift"  in  a  direction  with  the 
storm,  which  in  Wyoming  is  uniformly  southeast.  By  spring  some  cat- , 
tie  will  have  drifted  from  their  original  grazing  grounds  a  great  way — 
in  some  years  as  great  a  distance  as  150  miles.  During  and  after  such 
storms  cowboys  are  sent  to  points  where  cattle^may  assemble  in  num- 
bers too  large  to  be  supported  by  the  grazing  to  scatter  them  or  to  turn 
them  back  toward  their  range. 

The  round-up, — The  chief  event  in  the  work  of  the  stockman's  year  is 
the  "  general  roundup."  When  winter  is  over  and  green  grass  is  again 
to  be  seen  everywhere  on  uplands  and  lowlands,  the  owners  of  herds 
grazing  in  one  valley,  or  between  the  same  streams,  unite  in  gathering 
their  cattle  together,  so  that  each  stockman  may  separate  those  of  his 
brand  from  the  rest,  drive  back  to  his  range  those  which  have  drifted 
away  from  it,  and  brand  the  calves  that  may  have  already  come.  Later 
in  the  season  every  stockman  has  a  "calf  round-up"  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, at  which  he  collects  and  brands  his  own  calves.  Still  later  he 
rounds  up  the  heavier  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  the 
Eastern  market,  whence  they  are  sent  to  the  consumers. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  tbe  operations  of  the  general  round-up.  At 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  stock  association,  in  Cheyenne,  committees 
are  appointed  to  organize  all  the  roundup  parties  which  are  to  work 
upon  the  ranges  represented  in  the  association.  One  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  each  round-up  party,  the  members  of  a  committee 
being  some  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  grazing  in  the  district  for  which 
they  plan  the  work.  At  its  meeting  last  April  the  stock  association 
provided  for  twenty-two  round-up  parties,  which  gathered  the  cattle 
ranging  overat  least  100,000  square  miles  of  territory.  The  following  par- 
agraph, taken  from  the  advertisement  of  the  association  announcing  ten 
round-ups,  indicates  the  area  of  country  worked  over  by  a  single  party : 

Sound-up  No,  7. — Laramie  Plains  rouDd-up  wiU  meet  at  the  lower  bridge  near 
McGilPs  ranch,  on  the  Big  Laramie  River,  June  1.  proceed  to  work  the  country  between 
the  river  and  Black  Hills  divide  as  far  south  as  Red  Buttes;  from  thence  work  in  two 
divisions,  No.  1  continuing  as  far  south  as  Twin  Mountains,  thence  back  to  Diamond 
Peak,  working  the  Boulder  and  intermediate  creeks  up  to  the  source  of  the  Big  Lar- 
amie River.  Division  No.  2  will  proceed  from  Red  Buttes  across  the  Big  Laramie, 
working  up  to  Cummins  City,  Fox  Creek,  and  Centennial  country,  behind  Sheep 
Mountain  and  between  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie  Rivers;  thence  in  their  order  Mile 
Creek,  Seven-Mile,  Four-Mile,  Cooper,  and  Rock  Creek  and  its  tributaries ;  thence  back 
to  Big  Laramie,  working  down-stream' to  Caflon,  Duck  Creek,  and  Laramie  Peak 
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(oimtry ;  thence  through  Antelope  Basin  on  to  the  North  Lsuramie,  working  Sheep 
Creek  and  Little  Medicine,  into  Sherley  Basin  ;  thence  back  by  Freeze-Out  MoantAina 
to  the  mouth  of  Medicine  Bow  Creek,  working  np  said  stream  to  its  80urr«,  inclndiog 
Hampton  and  Dana  Meadows,  between  Pass  Creeks  and  Elk  Mountains;  thence  to 
Wagon  Hound  Creek,  finishing  on  Foot  Creek. 
Foreman,  Rufe  Rhodes;  foreman  of  No.  1  from  Red  Buttes  south,  Wm.  Landaw. 

On  the  day  and  at  the  place  appointed  for  its  meeting  the  round  up 
party  assembles.  There  accompany  a  party  from  six  to  fifteen  wagons, 
the  stockmen  owning  the  herds  in  the  route  of  the  party's  work  eacb 
sending  one  wagon,  while  those  who  expect  to  gather  only  cattle  which 
have  drifted  from  other  ranges  send  from  one  to  three  men,  who  use  the 
wagons  of  the  round-up,  in  common  with  the  rest,  to  carry  their  bedding, 
branding  irons,  extra  saddles,  &c.,  a  favor  which  they  in  tarn  perform 
on  their  own  range  for  men  not  accompanied  by  wagons.  A  round-up 
party  traveling  with  ten  wagons  has  a  force  of  about  ten  cowboys  and 
a  cook  with  each  wagon.  Every  cowboy  has  a  *' string^  of  six  to  nine 
l)onies.  At  night  the  ponies  belonging  to  the  party  staying  with  each 
wagon  are  herded  together  and  watched  by  details  of  cowboys,  who 
relieve  ejicli  other  at  intervals  of  about  three  liours. 

As  early  as  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  round-up  party  is  astir.  A 
foreman  directs  the  work.  He  attempts  to  round-up  in  a  day  all  the 
cattle  grazing  in  a  certain  area  between  the  uplands  dividing  two 
streams,  or  some  similar  natural  division  of  the  country'.  He  sets  out 
on  horseback,  followed  by  the  cowboys  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  lie  directs  some  of  his  men  to  ride  out  upon  the 
^Ulivides,"  while  other  parties  are  sent  along  valleys,  gulches,  and 
meadows,  with  orders  to  drive  the  cattle  to  a  }K>int  where  the  rouod-up 
centers.  In  the  course  of  a  morning's  roundup  a  cowboy  frequently 
rides  from  30  to  40  miles,  and  before  noon  he  is  obliged  to  return  to  the 
herd  of  ponies,  which  has  been  driven  after  the  party,  and  saddle  up 
another  of  his  string.  Three  or  four  ponies  are  often  ridden  down  iu 
one  day  by  a  single  rider. 

The  cattle  having  been  collected  from  the  area  of  cx>uutry  which  the 
round  u})  foreman  desires  to  cover  in  a  day,  they  are  brought  to  a  stand 
still  in  the  open  ])lain  in  several  herds  of  moderate  size.  The  work  of 
taking  the  cattle  of  each  owner  from  one  of  the  herds  is  then  begun. 
Experienced  cowboys  ride  in  among  the  cattle,  and,  selecting  the  an 
raals  bearing  their  employer's  brand,  drive  them  out  of  the  general  herd 
and  form  others,  each  composed  of  cattle  representing  one  ownership. 
This  work  is  called  "cutting  out."  The  men  not  engaged  in  cutting  out 
are  employed  in ''holding"  the  herds.  The  foreman  of  the  rouud-up 
has  supervision  of  the  work  and  sees  that  cattle  are  claimed  only  by  the 
men  entitled  to  them. 

When  cutting  out  has  been  tinished  at  one  general  herd,  another  is 
*'  worked  "  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  another,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  cattle  driven  in  during  the  day's  round-up  have  beeu  inspected  and 
^separated. 

Ustrays  and  maverivks. — When  the  cowboys  have  taken  from  the  herds 
all  the  cattle  belonging  to  their  respective  employers,  there  are  usually 
a  few  cattle  left  over.  These  are  estrays  and  mavericks.  Both  classes 
are  disposed  of  under  regulations  of  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Asso- 
3iation. 

Stray  animals  whose  owners  are  unknown,  and  which  are  of  a  mar 
ietable  weight,  are  taken  up, shipped,  and  marketed.     A  report  of  the 
act  is  made  to  an  association  inspector,  and  the  proceeds  are  remitted 
o  the  secretai^^  of  the  association,  who  keeps  an  acconut  of  the  money 
or  the  purpose  of  U\vw\\\^  \V  o\^\  \»  W^^  owner  of  the  estrays,  shonld 
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lie  be  found.  But  if  by  the  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  no  one 
has  claimed  the  purchase  money,  it  becomes  part  of  the  general  fiind  of 
the  association. 

A  *'  maverick  ^  is  an  unbranded  calf  away  from  its  mother.  The  cus- 
tom among  stockmen,  recognized  by  the  rules  of  the  association,  is  to 
brand  a  maverick  found  on  the  general  round-up  with  the  mark  belong- 
ing to  the  largest  female  herd  in  the  neighborhood.  Each  stockman 
claims  a  certain  part  of  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  Territory  as  his,  in 
the  sense  that  his  is  the  largest  female  herd  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
partition  is,  of  course,  made  only  for  such  time  as  the  pastoral  system 
shall  be  the  only  one  carried  on  in  the  locality.  A  newcomer  is  not 
thought  to  be  entitled  to  yearling  mavericks  on  his  range  until  the 
expiration  of  at  least  a  year,  as  his  cows  have,  it  is  assumed,  only  young 
calves. 

The  ground  covered  each  day  by  a  round-up  is  in  some  localities  so 
nearly  the  same  year  after  year  that  inclosures  have  been  made,  for  tho 
purpose  of  branding  calves  quickly,  at  the  points  where  the  day's 
round-up  centers.  Branding  is  done  in  the*  following  manner:  Cattle 
of  a  single  ownership  are  driven  within  a  ^'corral,"  where  a  fire  has 
been  made,  at  which  branding-irons  are  heated.  A  man  rides  in  among 
the  cattle,  and  throws  a  noose,  formed  at  the  end  of  a  stout  rope  about 
20  feet  in  length,  over  a  calf's  head  or  about  one  of  its  hind  feet.  The 
other  end  of  the  rope  is  then  secured  around  the  pommel  of  the  rider's 
saddle,  and  the  calf  is  led  apart  from  the  herd  to  a  spot  near  the  fire. 
It  is  then  thrown  to  the  ground,  its  ears  cut  or  slit  in  a  certain  manner 
to  indicate  its  ownership,  and  its  brand  is  burned  in  its  hide. 

The  work  of  rounding-up  usually  takes  place  in  the  morning  and 
that  of  branding  calves  in  the  afternoon.  The  cowboys  of  different 
herds  assist  one  another  in  branding,  and  the  work  is  done  with  gi^eat 
rapidity. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  of  raising  cattle  on  the  open 
range  is  well  systematized  in  Wyoming.  As  nearly  a«  possible  the 
rights  of  stockmen  are  cared  for  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and 
the  regulations  of  the  stockgrowers'  association.  The  stockman  just 
entering  upon  the  business  is  a  sharer  in  the  combined  action  and  the 
customs  based  on  the  experience  of  the  men  who  have  been  for  years 
following  the  occupation. 

There  is,  however,  at  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  industry  a 
drawback  facing  a  man  of  capital  who  wishes  to  begin  stock-raising  by 
setting  up  a  ranch  and  starting  a  new  herd  in  Wyoming.  Although 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Territory  is  everywhere  fully  stocked 
with  cattle,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more  desirable  ranges  are  generally  occu- 
pied, and  a  man  taking  into  almost  any  locality  a  herd  of  5,000  cattle 
would  meet  with  some  difficulty  in  securing  what  are  termed  range 
rights  from  his  neighbors.  -If  a  season  of  shortage  in  the  grass  crop 
were  to  follow,  his  annoyances  would  be  considerable,  and  the  driving 
of  his  cattle  over  a  large  area  of  country  in  pursuit  of  food  might  be 
attended  \vitli  loss. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  herd  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  several  contingencies,  and  can  only  approximate  to  the  true  figure. 
Taxes,  for  example,  vary  in  the  different  counties  of  Wyoming.    The 
work  of  rounding-np  is  more  difficult  and  requires  more  men  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.    Provisions  are  cheaper  near  the  railroad  than 
at  points  200  miles  away.    The  cost  of  keep  per  head  decreases  with  the    . 
increased  size  of  the  herd.     While  it  is  commonly  fta\d  t\i«A;  o^^V^\ift?^^ 
of  cattle  may  be.  managed  at  an  annual  cost  of  Iv.^o  ^\v^^Ol^  ^\\feT^  ^'i 
10,000  will  cost  no  more  than  $1  or  even  90  cents  aVieavV. 
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Loirge  cattle  companies.-rThe  ohvion^  cheapness  and  safety  in  the  man- 
agement of  large  herds  on  the  range,  as  compared  with  small  ones,  has 
led  of  late  years  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  companies,  each  with 
a  heavy  capital,  and  owning  herds  numbering  thousands.  AmoDg  tiie 
largest  of  the  companies  incorporated  in  Wyoming  are  the  Union  Cat- 
tle Company,  capital  $3,000,000 ;  the  Swan  Land  and  Live  Stock  Com- 
pany, capital  $3,000,000;  the  Powder  Eiver  Cattle  Company,  capital 
$1,500,000;  the  Searight  Cattle  Company,  capital  $1,500,000;  the  Stand- 
ard Cattle  Company,  capital  $1,000,000;  the  Converse  Cattle  Company, 
capital  $500,000 ;  the  Luke  Voorhees  Cattle  Company,  capital  $500,000. 

In  some  instances  these  companies  were  formed  hy  the  consolidation 
of  the  interests  of  several  herd-owners,  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  cattle  and  taking  other  advantages  in  managing 
large  herds;  in  others,  men  owning  large  herds  sold  them,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  incorporations.  During  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  stock  of  companies  engaged  in 
cattle-raising  in  Wyoming.  « 

As  an  example  of  the  calculations  of  experienced  managers  of  large 
cattle  companies,  the  following,  made  by  Hon.  Luke  Voorhees,  is  given. 
Taking  the  composition  of  a  herd  of  11,688  head  on  the  range  last 
winter  to  be  6,370  cows,  750  beeves,  1,400  two-year-olds  (two-thirds 
steers,  the  rest  heifers),  2,600  yearlings  (half  steers  and  half  heifers), 
425  bulls,  43  one  and  two  year  old  bulls,  and  100  other  cattle  not  dassi- 
fied,  he  believed  there  would  be  branded  the  present  year  about  5,000 
calves,  which  would  increase  the  herd  to  about  16,688  head. 

There  have  been  no  sales  lately  of  good  graded  cattle  for  less  than  an  average  of 
|30  per  bead  all  round,  which  gives  a  value  to  the  cattle  of  $480,000;  after  dedacting 
a  6  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  current  year,  or  130,000. 
The  herd  is  expected  to  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  following  proportioD: 
6,360  cows:  end  of  the  first  year,       2,544  heifers,  2,544  bull  calves,     lifes. 
7,140  cows:  end  of  the  second  year,  2,677  heifers,  2,677  bull  calves.     1884. 
9,187  cows:  end  of  the  third  year,     3,444  heifers,  3,444  bull  calves.     1885. 
11,810  cows:  end  of  the  fourth  year,  4,430  heifers,  4,430  bull  calves.     1886. 
14,946  cows:  end  of  the  fifth  year,      5,605  heifers,  5,605  bull  calves.     1887. 
18,931  cows:  end  of  the  sixth  year,    7,118  heifers,  7,118  buU  calves.    1888. 

18,981  cows,  5,605  heifers  two  years  old,  7,118  heifers  one  year  old —  31,704  she 
cattle,  at  130  =  (951, 120. 

Sales  end  of  first  year,  750  beeves,  at'  $40  each $30,000 

Sales  end  of  second  year,  1,400  beeves,  at  $40  each 56,000 

Sales  end  of  third  year,  2,417  beeves,  at  $40  each 90,680 

Sales  end  of  fourth  year,  2,543  beeves,  at  $40  each 101,720 

Sales  end  of  fifth  year,  3,272  beeves,  at  $40  each 130,840 

Sales  end  of  sixth  year,  4,209  beeves,  at  $40  each 16S,360 

Receipts  from  sales  of  beeves 583,600 

Total  expenses,  six  years 42,000 

Profits  above  expenses 541,600 

There  remain  on  the  range  — 
Two-year-old  steers  5,605,  less  5  per  cent 5,J 


Yearling  steers 7,11^ 

w  443 

12, 443  steers,  at  $30  a  head $373,290 

31,704  she  cattle,  at  $30  a  liead 951,120 

"  •  ■ 

44, 147  head  on  the  range,  worth 1,324,410 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  table,  of  the  425  bulls  mentioned  in  the  gen- 
eral schedule  of  cattle  on  the  range,  and  the  increase  of  the  bull  herd  to  the  ena  of 
the  sixth  year,  there  is  no  estimate.    The  annual  loss  of  steers,  though  rated  in  the 


» 
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table  at  5  per ^ent.,  will  not  be  over  1  per  cent.  The remainiDS  4  per  cent,  makes  up 
tlie  necessary  increase  of  tbe  bull  herd  from  year  to  year,  and  hence  the  value  will 
be  considerable  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  or  in  five  years  at  least  1,000  bulls,  wortL 
$40  each =$40, 000. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  annual  increase  of  cattle  in  the  preceding  table  is  ac: 
follows: 

By  adding  together  the  number  of  cows  the  amount  is  6,370;  ten  off  =6,360.  Esti- 
mate 20  per  cent.,  1,272,  as  failing  to  calve  in  1883,  and  the  result  is  (6,360  less  1,272) 
5,088  calves— 2,544  heifers  and  2,544  bulls. 

Second  year.  1884 ;  Add  to  the  said  6,360  cows  of  1883  half  (1,300)  of  the  2,600 
yearlings  (half  heifers  and  half  steers)  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  which  become  cows 
m  1H84,  and  you  have  6,360  added  to  780, 60  per  cent,  of  1,300  two-year-old  heifers  (40 
per  cent.,  520  of  said  1,300  being  deducted),  which  amounts  to  7,140  cows  for  1884.  De- 
duct 25  per  cent.,  or  one-quarter  (1,785),  as  falling  to  calve,  and  you  have  7,140  less 
1,785=  5,:355  calves,  2,677  heifers,  and  2,677  bulls. 

Third  year,  1884:  Add  to  the  said  7,140  cows  of  last  year  60  per  cent.  (1,527)  of 
2,544,  the  heifers  of  1883,  now  cows,  leaving  40  per  cent.  (1,017)  of  same,  and  you 
have  7,140+1,527  =  8,667,  which  sum  added  to  the  40  per  cent.  (520)  deducted  in  1884, 
now  full  three-year-olds,  gives  8,667  +  520  =  9,187  cows  the  third  year,  or  18c5.  As  be- 
fore, deduct  one-quarter  (2,299)  as  failing  to  calve,  and  the  result  is  9, 187  less  2,299  = 
6,888  calves,  3,444  heifers,  and  3,444  bulb. 

For  the  fourth  year,  or  1886,  add  to  9, 187  cows  of  last  year  60  percent.  (1,606)  of  the 
2,677  heifers  of  1884,  now  cows,  and  add  to  that  result  the  40  per  cent.  (1,017)  de- 
ducted from  the  2,544  heifers  of  1883,  and  you  have  the  number  of  cows  for  1886, 
11,810. 

Losses  J  &c, — The  proportion  of  losses  to  be  expected  on  the  range  an- 
nually, the  condition  of  cattle  the  present  year,  and  other  interesting 
facts  are  given  by  Col.  A.  T.  Babbitt,  manager  of  the  Standard  Cattle 
Company,  in  the  subjoined  paragraph : 

Losses  last  winter,  3  to  5  per  cent.;  as  usual,  old  cows.  Percentage  of  loss  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  double.  Condition  of  stock  as  good  as  average  in  the  spring. 
■Shipments  of  beeves  rather  less.  The  influx  of  cattle  in  large  numbers,  shipped  bj 
rail  from  Iowa,  Mississippi,  and  other  States  eastward,  illustrates  the  truth  of  the 
statement  I  have  often  made,  that  cattle  are  intrinsically  worth  more  here  than  on 
land  worth  $20  and  upwards  in  the  States.  Foreign  capital  is  flowing  in  larse  volume 
into  the  grazing  business,  and  with  a  shrewdness  which  wiU  be  vindicated  by  a  $40 
standard  for  the  range  cattle  in  1884. 

Opportunities  for  the  investment  of  moderate  capital, — While  much  of 
tbe  foregoing  matter  has  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  cattle  business 
by  men  handling  a  capital  of  $150,000  and  upward,  men  of  moderate 
means  have  abundant  opportunity  to  begin  cattle-raising  in  Wyoming. 
It  is  true  that  a  man  having  but  1,000  head  of  cattle  ranging  with  herds 
numbering  10,000  will  be  at  much  greater  proportionate  expense  and 
trouble  than  will  they.  But  it  is  a  custom  with  some  owners  of  large 
herds  to  permit  a  few  hundred  head  to  graze  with  their  cattle,  and  to 
take  charge  of  them  and  round  them  up  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum 
per  head,  generally  $1. 

The  greatest  source  of  encouragement  to  men  of  moderate  means  de- 
siring to  engage  in  cattle-raising  in  Wyoming  arises  from  that  feature  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  by  which  it  encourages  its 
<;itizens  to  acquire  title  to  the  public  lands.  In  Wyoming,  by  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  land  laws,  a  male  citizen  may  take  up  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  acres : 

Acros. 

Under  the  homestead  act 160 

Under  the  pre-emption  act 160 

Under  the  timber-culture  act 160 

Under  the  desert-land  act 640 

Total 1,120 

By  the  first  three  acts  land  may  be  taken  up  in  40-acre  tracts,  and 
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under  the  desert-land  act  a  tract  a  mile  and  a  qnarter  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  may  be  filed  upon. 

A  married  couple,  the  wife  being  able  to  enter  640  acres  under  the 
desert- laud  act,  can  get  possession  of  1.700  acres,  sufficient  to  support 
several  hundre<l  of  cattle.  If,  say,  three  men  having  means  sufficient 
to  make  the  payments  at  the  land  office  necessaiy  when  filing  upon  lands 
under  the  four  acts  referred  to,  join  their  entries  along  a  stream  of  water, 
they  will  have  grazing  land  enough  for  at  least  a  thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle. They  will  be  put  to  the  expense  of  erecting  fences  around  their 
lands  and  sheds  to  protect  their  herd  against  violent  storms,  but  that 
done,  their  business  will,  it  is  thought,  be  put  upon  as  safe  a  basis  as  L$ 
cattle-raising  in  Iowa. 

This  plan  of  keeping  cattle  within  an  inclosure,  and  feeding  them  bay 
in  winter,  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Wyoming  Hereford  Association 
on  its  ranch,  situated  6  miles  east  of  Cheyenne.  The  pasture  lands  owned 
by  the  company  border  Crow  Creek  for  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
About  50')  tons  of  hay  were  cut  in  the  past  seasonj  but  the  cattle  have 
since  grazed  in  the  meadows,  the  strong,  dose  set  grass  growing 
rapidly.  The  meadows  average  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  in  width.  High 
but  broken  bluff's  rise  to  the  north  and  south,  the  cattle  finding  shelter 
among  them  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Nothing,  however,  is  risked 
as  to  weather  in  the  management  of  the  herd  of  pure-blood  Hereford 
stock  now  grazing  on  the  ranch.  A  barn,  with  stall  room  for  100  bead, 
has  been  built,  in  which  some  of  the  first  of  the  bulls  and  cows,  with 
young  calves,  will  be  fed  during  stormy  weather.  Open  sheds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  rest  of  the  herd  as  shelter  at  such  a  time.  All  will  be  fed 
hay  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  amount  in  ricks  is 
sufficient  to  feed  the  entire  herd  four  months,  double  the  length  of  time 
that  snow  has  ever  been  known  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  this  part  of  the 
country.      * 

The  herd  numbers  400  bulls  and  cows.  For  one  of  the  bulls  the  com- 
pany has  been  offered  $5,000,  and  for  another  $3,000.  The  value  of  the 
herd  is  nearly  $200,000.  The  manager  believes  it  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle  in  the  world.  The  stock  of 
the  association  is  held  by  the  Swan  Brothers  and  Messrs.  Boulter  and 
Morgan.  The  herd  was  imported  from  England  to  Wyoming  last  sum- 
mer, being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morgan,  an  experienced  Hereford  grower, 
while  oji  the  way.  The  other  gentlemen  named  were  among  the  ear- 
liest to  venture  into  the  cattle  business  in  Wyoming. 

While  the  importation  of  so  valuable  a  herd  to  this  Territory  is  inter- 
esting in  itself,  the  method  by  which  it  is  being  grazed,  fed,  and  shel- 
tered is  one  which  may  be  followed  safely  and  economically  with  cattle 
of  ordinary  grade.  The  man  who  takes  up  land  as  above  described 
and  raises  cattle  by  this  method  will  find  himself  possessed  of  the  fol- 
lowing advantages :  His  land  will  be  gradually  enhancing  in  value  and 
his  herd  increasing  in  number;  his  beef  cattle  may  be  sold  early  in  the 
year,  before  the  fall  of  prices  which  always  takes  place  in  the  summer 
and  fall.    Here  is  an  instance  in  point: 

On  December  2,  1882,  A.  C.  Beckwith,  of  Evanston,  Wyo.,  weighed 
200  head  of  cattle,  and  ascertained  their  average  weight  to  be  1,1T4 
pounds.  They  were  fed  on  alfalfa  hay  until  April  14,  1883.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  105  head  shipped  on  that  date  for  Chicago  was  1,205 
pounds,  a  gain  of  121  pounds  each  in  128  days.  These  cattle  were  two- 
year  olds  last  spring.  In  Chicago  they  were  sold  on  the  25th  of  April 
at  $5.70  per  100  pounds.  The  buyer  of  them  bought  at  the  same  time 
some  corn-fed  cattle  ramiV  A\)V3e\\^^v^o^lU.^\\^Y^^S  $5.75  a  hundred,  a 
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diflfereuce  of  only  5  ceuts  between  alfalfa-fed  Wyoming*  cattle  and  corn- 
fed  Illinois  cattle. 

Statistics. — In  round  numbers  the  statistics  of  Wyoming's  cattle  busi- 
ness for  1883  may  be  put  down  thus:  Stock,  800,000  head;  value, 
$30,000,000;  shipments,  200,000  head ;  value,  80,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

Wyoming^s  pastoral  advantages, — The  following'  excellent  summary  of 
the  pastoral  advantages  possessed  by  Wyoming  was  made  in  1878  by 
his  excellency  Governor  John  W.  Hoy  t : 

Careful  inquiries  conceriug  the  interest  of  stock  raisiti«5and  grazinjj  iu  other  States 
and  Territories  liave  led  me  to  the  conclusiou  that  the  advantages  of  this  Territory  a» 
a  pastoral  region  are  without  x>arallel. 

While  a  mountainous  region,  Wyoming's  ranges  are  so  broken,  scattered,  and  inter- 
spersed with  valleys  and  table-lands,  as  well  as  flanked  and  buttressed  for  the  most 
pjurt  by  sloping  strata  of  the  more  recent  rock  formations,  that  one  in  crossing  the 
Territory  in  almost  any  direction  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  While  the  average  altitude  of  the  Territory  is  about  l^ 
miles  above  the  searlevel,  and  mountain  peaks  capped  with  eternal  snow  are  visible 
from  almost  any  point  within  its  boundaries,  it  has  certain  physical  features  and  sur- 
roundings which  give  it  a  peculiar  and  very  desirable  climate. 

As  a  result  of  these  favorable  conditions  of  fertile  soils  and  tempered  climate, 
almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  plains  and  lower  mountains  as  well  as  val- 
leys, is  clothed  with  nutritious  grasses.  In  some  districts,  as  in  portions  of  the  Green 
River  Basin,  in  the  section  south  of  the  Sweetw^ater  Mountains,  and  in  several  others 
of  the  central  area  between  the  Sweetwater  Valley  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains,  the  grass  is  scattering  and  insufficient  for  cattle-grazing,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  richest  valleys,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  plains  embraced  within 
chosen  cattle  ranges,  that  ever-ready  plant  the  sage-brush  (^Artetnisia  tridentata)  has 
taken  the  ground  and  holds  the  supremacy.  But  in  these  loss  desirable  localities 
there  is  often  enough  of  grass  to  afford  sustenance  to  considerable  numbers  of  cattle, 
while  the  tender  sort  of  sage-brush  is  also  relished  by  them. 

Throwing  out  the  exceptional  districts  altogether  and  excluding  the  mountain 
ranges,  either  barren  or  covered  with  thick  growths  of  timber,  and  there  remains  an 
aggregate  area  larger  than  the  whole  of  New  England  upon  which  there  is  growing 
an  abundance  of  tlie  most  nutritious  grasses,  an  area  capable  of  sustaining  and  fat- 
tening millions  of  domestic  animals.  Connect  with  this  fact  of  primary  importance 
that  remarkable  distribution  of  water  which  renders  it  possible  to  open  innumerablo 
ranches  and  cattle  ranges,  which  makes  almost  every  square  mile  of  pasturage  availa- 
ble; that  peculiarity  of  the  surface,  undulating,  with  valleys,  **  draws,"  cafions,  bluffs, 
and  hills  so  distributed  and  related  as  to  afford  to  the  herds  in'nearly  every  locality 
protection  from  storms  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  secures  to  them  a  certainty  of 
food  on  the  ridges  made  bare  (if  the  storms  be  snow)  by  the  winds  after  it  is  past; 
that  absence  of  winter  bains,  so  hard  upon  cattle  .and  so  destructive  to  sheep  un- 
housed: that  extraordinary  dryness  and  lightness  of  our  snows  which  prevents  their 
incrusting  and  insures  their  drifting  from  the  ridges  and  hiUocks,  so  that  stock  are 
never  long  without  easy  grazing;  that  no  less  remarkable  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
w^hich  gives  to  it  the  property  of  a  non- conductor  of  heat  and  electricity/ so  that  the 
exposed  animals  better  retain  their  animal  heat  and  keep  their  vital  forces  in  full 
reserve;  and,  last  of  all,  but  by  np  means  least,  that  peculiarity  of  the  autumnal 
season  which  cures  the  rich  grasses  so  gradually  and  perfectly  that  all  winter  long 
they  are  as  standing  hay,  and  even  much  better,  for  the  ripened  seed  they  retain 
upon  the  stalk  makes  them  more  like  grain — associate  all  these  important  advan- 
tages, unequaled,  as  I  believe,  and  you  have  in  Wyoming  the  finest  pastoral  region  iu 
the  world. 

Besides  all  these  advantages,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in^mind  that  along  nearly  all  the 
streams  there  are  moist  lands,  upon  which  is  annually  produced  an  abundance  of  the 
taller  grasses  suitable  for  hay,  so  that  practically  every  ranchman  or  owner  of  herds 
is  able  to  put  up  hay  in  almost  any  quantity  for  his  work-horses,  his  sheep,  should  he 
have  ai)y,  or  such  young  and  tender  cattle,  blooded  or  native,  as  would  be  better  for 
a  httle  special  care. 

Contagious  diseases  of  cattle  unknown. — The  British  consul-general  at 
New  York  recently  wrote  to  Acting  Governor  Morgan,  during  the  illness 
of  the  governor,  inquiring  '^  if  pleuropneumonia  or  other  disease  existed 
among  the  cattle  of  Wyoming  Territory.'' 

The  acting  governor  requested  Hon.  Thomas  Sturgis,  secretary  of  the 
Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Association,  to  furnish  the  desired  inforuLaUftw^ 
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and  the  followiug  letters,  strongly  indorsed  by  the  acting  executive  of 
the  Territory,  were  transmitted  to  the  consul-general : 

Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Association, 

Secretary's  Office, 
Cheyenne,  Wjfo,,  June  11, 1883. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  containing  a  reqneit 
from  the  cousnl-general  of  the  British  Government  in  New  York  for  information  uto 
whether  pleuro-pncumonia  or  any  other  fatal  contagious  disease  exists  among  the 
cattle  of  this  Territory. 

In  reply  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  positively  that  these  bovine  scourges  ire 
unknown  here. 

Searching  examinations,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  this  association,  by  the 
highest  professional  talent,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  many  months,  have  been 
made  in  aU  parts  of  the  Territory.  Among  the  millions  of  cattle  grazing  on  these 
plains  opportunities  for  investigation  are  numerous,  and  many  post-mortems  haTe 
been  made,  but  invariably  with  the  above  result.  In  this  connection  I  beg  to  hand 
you  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  Prof.  James  D.  Hopkins,  D.  V.  S.,  th^'I^rritorial 
veterinarian,  to  whom  I  referred  the  matter. 

In  doing  so  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the  people  of  this  Territory  that, 
through  the  wisdom  of  the  seventh  legislative  assembly,  they  have  a  system  of 
veterinary  inspection  probably  nnequaled,  and  certainly  unsurpassed,  by  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union — a  si^stem  that  not  only  protects  the  vast  cattle  interests  here,  bat 
which  enables  the  Territory,  through  it«  official  representative,  to  speak  upontheee 
topics  with  that  accuracy  and  certainty  which  carries  conviction. 

If  each  of  the  States  between  us  and  the  Atlantic  had  adopted  snch  a  policy,  Amer- 
ican beef  products  would  to-day  be  free  from  the  suspicion  of  disease,  and  that  thii 
liberality,  both  of  mind  and  money,  should  have  been  shown  by  the  young  Territory 
of  Wyoming  must  command  the  admiration  and  arouse  to  similar  eflorts  those  older 
and  richer  communities. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

THOMAS  STURGIS, 
Secretary  Wyoming  Stockgrowers^  AeBocuUiom. 

Hon.  £.  S.  Morgan, 

Secretary  and  Acting  Governor, 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Jum%. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiries,  made  for  the  information  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government  in  New  York,  as  to  whether  contagious  pleuro-pnea- 
monia,  or  other  contagious  disease,  exists  among  the  neat  cattle  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, I  have  to  state  as  follows : 

During  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  personally  examined  the  condition  of  cattle 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Territory.  I  have  visited  all  point-s  where  disease  of  any 
kind  was  manifesting  itself,  and  have  made  careful  autopsies  in  all  cases  deserving 
attention.  My  inspection  has  covered  many  thousand  head,  including  not  only  the 
herds  indigenous  to  Wyoming,  but  all  cattle  of  both  sexes  which  have  been  broaf^ht 
in  during  that  period  m>m  otber  States  and  Territories  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  native  breeds. 

I  have  in  no  instance  found  any  symptoms  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  or  any 
other  contagious  disease,  and  am  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  none  such  exist 
to-day,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  ever  been  known  here  in  the 
past. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

JAS.  D.  HOPKINS,  D.  V.  S., 

Territorial  Veterinarian, 

Hou.  Thomas  Sturgis, 

Secretary  Wyoming  Stockgrotvere^  AsaociatioHf  Wyoming. 

Cattle  slaughtering. — The  success  of  men  engaged  in  slaughter- 
ing cattle  at  Chicago,  and  shipping  dressed  beef  to  the  eastern  cities, 
has  within  a  year  or  two  stimulated  Wyoming  cattle-raisers  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  probability  of  a  successful  issue  to  a  like  industry 
carried  on  at  points  on  the  railroads  in  this  Territory.  As  a  result,  two 
slaughtering  companies  have  been  incorporated,  each  having  its  own 
plan  of  operations.    Several  gentlemen,  prominent  as  managers  of  the 
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Powder  River  Cattle  Company,  carry  on  the  business  of  slaughtering 
at  SheVman,  and  the  Wyoming  Meat  Company  is  now  building  its 
slaughter-houses  at  Cheyenne. 

The  advantages  of  shipping  dressed  beef  to  the  ea«t  from  a  point  a 
thousand  miles  west  of  Chicago,  as  compared  with  shipping  live  cattle, 
are,  a  saving  of  the  shrinkage  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  living 
animal  in  transit,  a  saving  of  the  wages  of  the  men  who  attend  live 
cattle  on  the  railway  journey,  and  obviating  the  loss  by  death  of  ani- 
mals in  transit,  and  a  saving  in  freight  charges. 

The  plan  carried  out  at  the  slaughter-houses  at  Sherman  has  been  to 
kill  only  during  the  season  when  range  cattle  are  in  the  best  condition; 
to  store  the  beef  at  Sherman  until  late  in  the  winter  or  in  the  spring, 
when  prices  of  beef  are  highest  in  the  east,  and  then  to  ship  the  meat 
to  eastern  markets.  The  company  does  not  freeze  its  meat  in  the  store- 
rooms, but  depends  upon  the  dryness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  altitude  of  Sherman — more  than  8,000  feet — to  preserve  dressed 
meat  sweet. 

The  Wyoming  Meat  Company,  composed  of  experienced  butchers 
and  stockmen,  will  cover  in  its  operations  whatever  pertains  to  the 
grazing,  raising,  slaughtering,  and  marketing  of  cattle,  sheep,  game, 
&c.  The  managers  of  the  company  believe  that  every  advantage  existing 
in  Chicago  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  oftal,  hides,  &c.,  of 
slaughtered  animals  will  be  found  here.  Hides,  they  think,  can  be 
freighted  east  at  less  rates  by  car  loads  than  when  they  are  part  of  the 
living  animals.  The  unsalable  portions  of  the  carcass  can  be  utilized 
here  as  feed  for  hogs.  Bones  may  not  fetch  as  good  a  price  in  Cheyenne 
as  in  Chicago,  but  such  products  as  neat's-foot  oil  will  find  a  ready  sale 
at  better  prioes  than  are  obtained  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  com- 
pany's managers  have  received  encouragement  from  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad  Company.  During  the  season  of  shipping  northern  range  cat- 
tle to  the  east  the  railroad  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  afford  facilities  for 
stock  transportation.  If,  instead  of  the  heavy  freight  business  of  the 
few  months  of  the  cattle  shipping  season,  with  a  much  lighter  demand 
for  cars  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  there  were  a  steadj"  ship- 
ment of  dressed  meat,  in  about  equal  quantities  month  by  month,  the 
railroad  company  would  be  much  the  gainer.  The  railroad  is  now  pro- 
vided with  refrigerator  cars  of  the  lastest  design. 

The  Wyoming  Meat  Company  is  not  yet  fairly  at  work,  having  been 
incori>orated  only  in  the  past  summer.  Its  success,  however,  is  regarded 
as  certain,  and  its  business  is  looked  upoil  as  one  which,  as  an  industry 
carried  on  by  various  persons  at  many  places  in  the  Territory,  will  grow 
to  limits  only  to  be  restricted  by  the  number  of  cattle  raised  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Sheep  husbandry. — The  following,  with  a  few  changes,  is  from  a 
former  report  of  Governor  Hoy t : 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  Wyoming  at  up- 
wards of  750,000.  Next  to  the  cattle  business  ranks  sheep  husbandry. 
It  was  later  in  getting  a  start,  because  the  latitude  and  altitude  of  Wy- 
oming appeared  to  render  it  doubtful.  The  experiment  has  been  well 
tried,  however,  and  this  branch  of  pastoral  industry  is  now  steadily 
growing  in  favor.  In  fact,  it  has  already  gained  an  important  rank. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  little  more  care  and  watchful- 
ness, and  the  per  cent,  of  loss  from  storms,  disease,  and  accident  is 
somewhat  greater.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  admits  of  beginning  with 
much  less  capital,  and  is  said  by  many  who  have  herds  of  both  cattle 
and  sheep  to  be  really  more  profitable  under  proper  conditions. 
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Very  little  loss  is  sustained  on  account  of  disease.  The  dryneSvS  of 
the  soil  not  only  prevents  the  foot- rot,  so  common  East,  but  sheep  affected 
with  it  when  brought  here  are  readily  cured,  in  fact  speedily  recover 
without  applying  any  remedies.  The  only  contagious  disease  knowu 
here  is  scab,  and  this  with  proper  care  never  kills,  and  is  readily  cured. 

From  a  gentleman  who  now  manages  a  number  of  sheep  ranches,  with 
flocks  aggregating  25,000  head,  I  gather  the  following  facts  touching 
the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  stocking  a  ranch  in  a  quite  moderate 
way,  together  with  the  profits  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  smallest 
number  with  which  an  economical  beginning  can  be  made  is  1,500  head. 
It  will  cost  no  more  for  improvements  and  help  to  manage  this  number 
than  to  manage  1,000.  The  beginner  will  carefully  select  his  range 
with  reference  to  feed,  protection  from  storms,  water,  and  meadow  land. 
If  he  would  commence  with  1,500  head  of  Mexican  sheep  his  improve- 
ments—cabins, corrals,  &c. — need  not  cost  him  over  8500.  He  will  buy 
picked  white  yearling  ewes  of  the  desired  number  at  about  $2  per  head^ 
delivered  on  his  ranch ;  locating  them  late  in  October,  care  havii>gbeeu 
taken  to  put  up  a  few  tons  of  hay. 

Many  flocks  go  through  the  entire  winter  without  a  particle  of  auy 
feed  but  grass,  but  the  provident  liusbandman  will  put  himself  on  tlie 
safe  side.  To  the  desired  number  of  ewes  he  will  add  merino  bucks  iu 
the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty  ewes.  These  will  cost  him  about  $15  to 
$20  per  head.  The  whole  flock  will  require  but  one  shepherd.  The  in- 
crease will  amount  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  will 
be  worth  to  him  about  twice  as  much  per  head  as  the  original  flock. 
The  shearing  will  cost  him  6  cents  per  head,  incidentals  included.  The 
yield  of  wool  from  the  Mexicans  will  be  about  2  to  3J  pounds  *'  in  the 
dirt";  from  the  bucks,  about  15  pounds  per  head.  The  profits  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  market  price  of  the  wool  clipped.  During  the  past 
year  the  Mexican  wool  has  brought  12  cents  per  pound  ;  product  of  the 
first  cross,  20  cents.  The  gentleman  referred  to  assures  me  that  on  a 
flock  of  1,500  shee]),  purchased  as  above  and  managed  on  shares,  the 
contractor  incurring  all  the  expense  for  improvements  and  equally  divid- 
ing the  product  and  the  increase,  he  had  netted  60  per  cent,  per  annam, 
or  180  per  cent,  in  three  years.  That  he  has  constantly  enlarged  his 
operations,  until  now  he  and  his  partner  have  25,000  head  of  sheep  and 
$125,000  in  the  business,  is  sufficient  proof  of  confidence  and  of  general 
success. 

To  make  the  whole  matter  more  clear,  I  give  the  following  restate- 
ment of  the  cost  and  profits  of  establishing  and  managing. a  ranch  with 
1,500  head  of  sheep  during  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  loss  allowed  on  following  statement  (10  per  cent,  per  annum)  is 
much  larger  than  will  occur  from  disease  or  natural  deaths,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  add  something  to  natural  losses  on  account  of 
accidents  that  occasionally  occur  in  severe  winter  storms  : 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Cost  of  improving  rauch $500  00 

Cost  of  1,500  picked  white  yearling  and  2-year  old  Mexican  ewes,  at  $2 ... .  3, 000  00 

Cost  of  30  Merino  bucks,  at  $15 450  00 

Cost  of  hay  that  may  be  used 100  00 

Cost  of  incidentals..*- 25  00 

Pay  of  herder,  at  |25  per  month... 300  00 

Board  of  herder,  at  $10  per  month 120  00 

Cost  of  shearing  1,350  head  (original  1,500— less  150  lost),  and  30  bucks  at 

6c.  per  head 82  80 

Interest  on  above  amounts  at  12  per  cent 549  34 

Total  cost,  expenses,  and  interest 5, 127  14 
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STATE   OF  ACCOUNT  AT  KXD  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

Value  of  1,350  2-year  old  ewes,  at  ^2.25  each 153,037  50 

Value  of  30  bucks 450  00 

Value  of  improvements 500  00 

Value  of  clip  from  1,550  Mexicaus  (3  pounds  per  head),  at  15  cents 607  50 

Value  of  clip  from  30  bucks  (15  lbs.  per  head),  at  16  cents 6760 

Value  of  the  85  per  cent,  increase  (1,275  at  f  1.25) 1,593  75 

Total  inventory 6,256  25 

Deduct  cost,  expenses,  and  interest  on  investment 5,127  14 

Profit  end  of  lirst  year  over  and  above  12  per  cent 1, 129  11 

STATE   OF   ACCOUNT  AT  END   OF   SECOND  YEAR. 

Value  of  original  Mexicaiis,  reduced  by  loss  to  1,215  hea<l,  at  $2.25 2,733  75 

Value  of  Merino  bucks,  now  50,  at  ^15  each 750  00 

Value  of  1,147  cross  yearlings  (1,275,  less  10  per  cent,  loss),   at  $2.50  per 

head 2,867  50 

Value  of  improvements 750  00 

Value  of  clip  from  1,215  Mexicans,  3  pounds  each,  at  15  cents 546  00 

Value  of  clip  from  50  bucks,  each  15  pounds,  at  15  cents 112  50 

Value  of  clip  from  1,147  grade  vearlings,  6  pounds  each,  at  21  cents 1,445  22 

Value  of  1,034  lambs  («5  per  cent,  of  1,215),  at  $1.25 1, 292  50 

Total  inventory 10,498  22 

Fix)m  this  deduct : 

Cost  of  23  additional  bucks,  a t  -t  1 5  each $345  00 

Cost  of  additional  improvements 250  00 

Labor 450  00 

Hay 100  00 

Cost  of  shearing  2,412  head,  at  6  cents 144  72 

Interest  on  inventorv  end  of  first  vear,  $6,256,  at  12  per  cent 750  75 

2,040  47 

End  of  second  year's  business 8,457  75 

Deduct  first  year's  inventory 6, 256  25 

(Second  year's  profit  above  12  per  cent. ,  compound  interest ) 2, 201  50 

The  above  table  is  computed  from  a  start  in  Mexicau  ewes,  as  in 
early  days  we  had  to  dejiend  largely  on  New  Mexico  for  our  supply  of 
ewes  for  breeding,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  plenty  of  first-class 
high  graded  Merino  ewes  that  can  be  i)urchased  for  about  $3  per  head 
that  will  shear  5  to  6.J  pounds  of  wool  (in  the  dirt),  worth  18  to  25  cents 
per  ])ound,  which  will  pa\'  a  larger  percentage  than  an  exhibit  based 
upon  Mexican  sheep. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  third  and  fourth  years  and  each  sue- 
cessive  year  will  grow  more  profitable  as  the  young  graded  sheep  ma- 
ture and  the  flocks  increase  in  size.  The  larger  the  flock  or  number  of 
flocks  under  one  management  the  less  expense  per  head  for  taking  care 
of  sheep— 2,000  to  3,000  will  as  well  range  in  one  band  with  one  herder 
as  1,500  will.  Again,  wiien  a  large  number  is  under  one  management 
the  flocks  can  be  so  selected  that  each  size  and  sex  can  run  together, 
the  hardier  taking  the  outside  and  most  exposed  ranges  and  the  weaker 
can  be  kept  together  on  richest  ranges. 

UORSE  RAISING. 

Of  late  years  many  Wyoming  ranchmen  have  been  turning  their  at- 
tention to  horse  raising.  The  business  can  be  conducted  here  cheaply, 
horses  being  allowed  to  graze  all  the  year  round.  The  statistics  given 
elsewhere  with  relation  to  the  number  of  horses  raised  in  the  Territory 
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sbows  a  rapid  increase  in  the  industry.  Prices  cannot  be  quoted,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  case  with  cattle.  Some  idea  of  the  confidence  with  which 
the  success  of  the  industry  is  regarded  may  be  gained  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  venture  of  Post,  Brown  &  Lawrence,  as  conducted  on  Pole  Creek, 
14  miles  north  of  Cheyenne.  The  senior  partner  of  the  firm  is  Hon.  M. 
E.  Post,  banker,  and  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Wyoming.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Lawrence  are  citizens  of  New  York  City,  who  have  bad  long 
experience  as  dealers  in  horses  on  a  large  scale,  and  who,  after  visiting 
many  of  the  States  and  Territories,  have  chosen  Wyoming  as  the  region 
affording  the  best  conditions  for  the  business  of  horse  raising.  Tbe 
ranch  has  on  it  1,750  head  of  geldings  and  mares,  and  500  colts  will  be 
branded  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  A  number  of  stallions  on 
the  ranch  have  been  imported  from  Normandy.  The  firm  have  leased 
a  very  large  tract  of  land  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  have  just  completed  the  building  of  three  new  ranch  barns,  with 
corrals,  &c.,  along  Pole  Creek.  An  inspection  of  the  horses  at  the 
ranches  is  gratifying  to  any  lover  of  horse-flesh,  as  they  are  nearly  all 
large  and  well  formed,  and  many  of  them  are  the  offspring  of  superior 
imported  stallions.  The  number  of  imported  horses  is  soon  to  be  con- 
siderably increased.  The  mares  and  geldings  are  herdecl  separately,  the 
visitor  to  the  range  being  able  to  see  several  herds  scattered  over  the 
range  on  the  upland  slopes  lying  back  of  the  bottom  lands  which  border 
the  stream.  The  scale  on  which  business  will  be  conducted  on  this 
great  ranch  will,  when  the  arrangements  in  view  are  fully  perfected^ 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  America. 

I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  N.  R.  Davis,  of  Cheyenne,  for  the  following 
pages  on  the  breeding  and  growing  of  horses  in  Wyoming.  Mr.  Davis 
is  engaged  in  that  business  and  competent  to  speak  on  that  subject  from 
long  experience : 

The  breeding  and  grazing  of  horses  may  be  styled  the  coming  industry  of  Wy- 
oming. As  the  water  and  meadow  lauds  are  rapidly  being  settled  and  fenced  through- 
out the  sonthem  part  of  the  Territory,  great  tracts  of  grazing  lands  become  nnfit 
for  cattle  ranges  for  lack  of  water  or  tne  obstruction  by  fence  to  the  drift  of  cattle 
in  winter  storms^  and  these  old  cattle  ranges  are  now  being  largely  stocked  with, 
horses,  the  fact  being  recognized  that  a  horse  does  not  require  ranch  room  to  drift  in 
a  storm,  the  shelter  of  a  hill  or  blutf  being  all  he  requires  in  the  severest  weather, 
when  cattle  must  either  move  with  the  wind  or  perish. 

The  demand  for  horses  for  saddle  use  on  the  ranges  is  very  large;  there  is  a  ready 
sale  in  the  spring  of  the  year  for  three  and  four  year  old  colts  broken  to  saddle  at 
from  |55  to  ^75  in  lots  of  twenty  to  fifty  head.  There  is  good  demand  for  driving 
horses  of  15  to  15|  hands,  in  pail's,  broken  suitable  for  buckboard  or  buggy  teams,  at 
|250  to  fi350  per  span,  and  for  work  horses  weighing  1,100  to  1,400  pounds  at  from  Sb'O  to 
|300  each.  At  present  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  home  demand.  Some  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  shipping  horses  raised  in  Wyoming  to  Eastern  markets, 
which  have  met  with  fair  success,  and  so  soon  as  our  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  home 
demand,  and  our  grade  of  stock  be  brought  up  by  the  use  of  the  best  stallions,  buyera 
will  come  to  us  from  the  East  who  will  buy  our  colts  by  the  car  load  at  three  years  old. 
The  soundness  of  our  horses  and  their  greater  lung  power  will  make  them  favorites 
in  the  Eastern  markets.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  sound  horse  is  the  exception 
in  the  States,  while  here  unsoundness  of  all  kinds  is  very  rare  in  home-raised  horses, 
and  their  feet  are  almost  invariably  good. 

Improved  horses  on  our  ranges,  which  have  been  furnished  with  well-bred  stallions, 
are  valued  at  from  |60  to  $100  per  head,  including  the  stallions.  Stock  horsea  in  bands 
of  from  100  to  500  head  driven  from  Texas,  Oregon,  Idaho,  or  Nevada,  may  be  bought 
at  from  $30  lo  |50  per  head,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stock. 

The  breeds  of  stallions  most  used  are  the  Norman,  the  trotting  horse,  and  the 
running  horse,  each  kind  having  its  advocates  who  claim  it  to  be  the  best  adapted  for 
the  range  and  to  produce  the  most  salable  colts.  There  are  many  first-cla^s  stallions 
of  each  kind  now  in  use,  no  expense  having  been  spared  to  get  the  best.  Their 
progeny  must  largely  increase  the  reputation  of  our  stock  when  they  go  abroad. 

The  profits  of  horse  raising  are  affected  so  largely  by  the  judgment  of  the  owner 
in  buying  his  first  stock,  and  in  the  selection  of  his  stallions,  and  in  the  economicaL 
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management  of  Lis  property,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  the  average 
profit  is ;  bat  it  is  sate  to  say  that  with  a  good  knowledge  of  horses  and  strict  attention 
to  the  bnsiness  there  is  no  class  of  range  stock  which  will  so  well  repay  the  invest- 
ment of  a  moderate  capital,  say  |20,000.  With  ordinary  success  it  will  pay  20  per 
cent. ;  some  men  make  much  more,  others  less.  The  cost  of  raising  a  three-year-old  oolt 
will  vary  with  the  cost  of  mares  and  stallions  and  the  size  of  the  herd  from  |15  to  $40, 
and  breediug  will  cost  from  $10  to  $15  more.  This  estimate  allows  for  feed  of  stallions 
the  year  around  and  for  feed  of  colts  while  breaking.  At  other  times  the  colt  is  on 
the  range,  and  the  mother  is  never  fed.  It  is  well  established  that  horses,  unlesa 
worked,  do  not  require  to  be  fed  at  any  season  in  Wyoming,  that  they  will  subsist 
and  do  well  on  the  range  till  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old. 

Horse  breeding  has  in  the  past  been  overshadowed  by  cattle  breeding.  The  immenso 
profits  and  the  facility  with  which  great  sums  of  money  could  be  invested  and  man- 
aged in  the  latter  have  caused  most  stock  men  to  overlook  the  finer  busiuess,  which 
required  more  care,  skill,  and  judgmeut  for  its  management;  but  many  men  whose 
means  did  not  admit  of  an  investment  in  cattle  have  tested  the  business  and  have 
invariably  made  money.  But  the  cattle  range  must  from  its  nature  always  be  on  the 
frontier.  Like  the  old-time  trapper  and  hunter,  it  follows  close  to  the  Indian  as  he  re- 
treats from  civilization.  Horses  present  too  many  temptations  to  the  red  man  to  be 
safe  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  settlements,  but  they  will  make  nse  of  the  abandoned 
cattle  ranges  for  many  years  to  come. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

GOLD,    SILVER,   COPPER,    OIL,   SODA,    IRON,    COAL,   AND   OTHER  MINERALS. 

The  precious  and  superior  ivietals. — There  is  not  a  mountain 
range  in  Wyoming  but  that  shows  the  existence  of  gold,  silver,  copper,, 
or  lead.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant  in  nearly  every  mining  dis- 
trict; the  natural  roads  are  excellent;  good  coal  is  found  in  vast  quan- 
tities in  every  county.  A  few  mines  managed  by  competent  men, 
backed  by  sufficient  capital,  will  start  the  mining  interests  of  Wyoming 
on  the  high  road  to  development. 

Gold  and  silver. — Although  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  along 
the  old  emigrant  trail  many  years  ago,  yet  this  Territory  has  not  taken 
a  prominent  position  as  a  bullion  producer,  owing — 

First,  to  the  Indian  troubles. 

Second,  to  the  fact  that  the  region  adja<5ent  to  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
only  railroad  in  Wyoming,  is  not  rich  in  the  precious  metals. 

Third,  to  th©  reputation  that  the  Territory  has  gained  with  many  of 
being  wholly  a  grazing  region  ;  and 

Fourth,  to  the  unusual  mining  strikes  which  have  been  made  in  re- 
gions adjacent  to  Wyoming,  and  which  have  attracted  the  miners  who 
otherwise  might  have  prospected  here. 

The  first  gold  discovered  in  Wyoming  was  found  on  the  old  emigrant 
trail  near  the  Sweetwater  River,  in  the  locality  now  known  as  the  Lewis- 
ton  mining  district,  near  which  are  situated  South  Pass,  Miner's  De- 
light, and  Atlantic  City.  These  camps  lie  within  5  to  10  miles  of  each 
other,  at  the  southeast  base  of  the  Wind  River  Eange,  and  125  miles 
north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
a  daily  stage  running  from  Green  Eiver,  Sweetwater  County. '  Gold  was 
discovered  in  this  locality  in  1867,  and  since  then  lode  and  gulch  min- 
ing have  been  carried  on  with  varying  success.  The  rock  consists  of 
old  gneissoid  and  granitic  schists,  having  a  strike  of  about  N.  43^  E. 
and  a  shar^  dip,  E.  75^  to  90°.  The  gangue  consists  of  granular  broken 
quartz  stained  red  and  brown  at  the  surface  by  the  decomposition  of 
iron  sulphurets,  which  by  conversion  into  limonite  has  deposited  its 
gold  in  a  free  condition.  Owing  to  this  decomposition  the  surface  ores 
have  been  worked  with  considerable  profit,  and  modem  methods  would 
make  it  profitable  to  work  the  ores  below  the  100  to  150  feet  levels. 
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The  veius  are  well  defined  and  true  fissure,  but  require  skill  in  follow 
ing,  as  the  ore  is  more  or  less  faulted. 

Prospects  throughout  the  region,  from  the  Lewistowu  district  along 
the  Seminoe  and  Eattlesnake  ranges,  show  similar  formations  with  a 
profitable  amount  of  pay  ore  when  worked  by  men  having  the  necessary 
capital  and  experience.  In  the  Seminoe  Mountains  the  veins  carry 
considerable  lead  and  silver. 

The  Bramel  district  is  about  35  miles  southwest  of  Laramie  City,  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  and  just  over  the  range  from 
North  Park,  Colorado.  The  range  is  an  anticlinal  composed  of  gneiss, 
horublendic,  often  dioritic  schists,  quartzitic  schists,  and  argilhtes, 
with  granites  and  eruptive  diorites.  The  veins  are  variable,  quartz 
and  schists  running  with  the  formation,  and  quartz  veins  cutting  the 
general  formation  at  about  30°.  Tlie  ores  are  copper  carbonates  and 
pyrite,  gold,  both  free  and  in  iron  pyrite,  and  some  lead.  Very  little 
valuable  work  has  been  done  deeper  that  50  feet,  but  the  width  of  the 
veins,  from  3  to  30  feet,  their  well  defined  character,  and  the  amount  of 
gold — from  $5  to  $50  per  ton — warrant  a  development  that  only  capital 
can  give. 

Douglas  Creek  district  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range, 
and  about  15  miles  from  Cummins  City,  in  the  Bramel  district.  The 
general  formation  and  character  of  the  veins  are  the  same  as  those  just 
mentioned.  Ett'ective  work  has  been  done,  especially  by  the  Keystone 
Company,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  veins  will  paj*  a  good  profit 
on  tlie  necessary  investment. 

In  the  Silver  Crown  district  gold  is  found  associated  with  the  copper 
in  small  quantities,  and  is  also  extracted  from  small  veins  of  deconr 
l)osed  quartz  that  occur  in  the  granite  near  the  line  of  contact  with  the 
limestones  that  lie  alongside  the  mountain  range. 

The  output  of  gold  for  1882  was  estimated  by  the  Territorial  geologist 
at  $5,000;  for  1883,  thus  far,  about  the  same  amount.  The  silver  out- 
put was  not  reported. 

CoprER. — There  has  been  greater  activity  in  mining  for  copper  in 
Wyoming  during  the  past  two  years  than  for  any  other  metal. 

iSilvt}'  Crown  district, — The  existence  of  mineral  deposits  at  a  point 
about  !^2  miles  west  of  Cheyenne  has  been  an  established  tact  for  fifteen 
years,  and  a  great  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  done  in  that  period  over 
the  country  thereabout.  Considerable  money  was  from  time  to  time 
spent  in  sinking  experimental  shafts,  and,  while  some  copper  ore  was 
found  throughout  the  district,  at  one  or  two  shafts  the  ]>resence  of  a  good 
deal  of  ore  was  developed.  Last  May  ore  was  found  in  the  Adams  Cop- 
per King,  owned  chiefly  by  a  company  of  Iowa  men  and  operated  by 
James  Adams,  a  part  owner,  in  such  quantity  as  to  encourage  further 
work.  The  present  development  is  a  shaft  90  feet  in  de])th,  with  a  cross- 
cut at  80  feet  of  32  feet  in  anortherly  direction  and  27  feet  in  a  southerly 
direction.  The  cross-cut  runs  through  a  body  of  solid  copper  ore,  and 
at  neither  end  has  tlie  wall-rock  been  reached.  In  the  shaft  native  cop- 
per was  struck  at  a  depth  of  22  feet,  and  all  subsequent  work  has  been 
through  ore.  Below  the  levels  which  have  been  run  from  the  shaft  con- 
siderable bodies  of  sulphides  of  copper  have  been  encountered.  The 
surface  indications  are  unusually  large,  andean  be  traced  for*  1,200  feet. 
The  owners  have  decided  to  run  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  before  deciding 
upon  a  method  of  treating  the  ore.  The  average  quality  of  the  ore  to 
a  depth  of  80  feet  will  probably  exceed  15  per  cent,  copper.  Below  the 
j)ercentage  will  be  much  greater.  The  owners  of  the  mine  have  shown 
ix  conservative  poWcy  \\\  l\\e\T  w\<i.\\\o^'s>  o^\x\WL\^^^\s\ft\sl^^§,\)ecially  in  de- 
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veloping  their  property  before  deciding  how  the  ore  shall  be  treated. 
They  expect  to  show  by  next  spring  a  mine  that  will  take  a  first-class 
position  as  a  copper  producer,  and  that  will  have  a  highly  beneficial 
eftect  upon  the  camp  and  the  Territory. 

Three  miles  north  of  the  Adams  Copper  King  is  the  old  Metcalf  mine, 
now  the  Colorado.  It  shows  a  strongly-defined  vein  of  copper  pyrite — 
chalcopyrite.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  in  over  100  feet  through  ore. 
Complications  in  management  arising  from  dili'erences  in  views  on  the 
part  of  owners,  and  difficulties  in  operating  the  small  furnace  at  the 
mine,  have  prevented  its  proper  development.  The  property  is  regarded 
by  experts  as  possessing  decided  value. 

Rawhide, — In  this  district  prospecting  has  been  as  actively  pushed 
forward  during  the  past  two  years  as  in  any  other  part  of  Wyoming. 
The  result  has  been  a  large  number  of  promising  finds.  The  Michigan, 
in  Muskrat  Caiion,  has  shown  up  an  unusually  large  body  of  a  good 
quality  of  ore.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  it  and  on  other 
mines  of  the  locality.  As  yet,  however,  no  smelting  works  have  been 
erected,  though,  judging  from  the  ownership  of  the  large  mines,  steps 
will  soon  be  taken  to  supply  this  want.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  district  express  the  strongest  faith  in  its  success.  The  character  of 
many  claims  in  this  and  other  camps  will  be  determined  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year's  work. 

Platte  Canon, — The  district  in  which  operations  have  been  carried 
farthest.  For  several  years  the  prospectors  at  work  a  dozen  miles  north- 
west of  Fort  Laramie,  not  far  from  the  Platte  Eiver,  had  been  encour- 
aged by  finding  extensive  deposits  of  copper,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1882,  capitalists  came  forward  and  decided  to  erect  smelting  works  in  the 
district.  They  were  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  at  the  lower 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Canon,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  last  their  first 
furnace  was  put  in  blast.  Difficulties  incident  to  the  initial  operations 
of  such  an  enterprise  were  met  with,  but  up  to  October  I  of  the  present 
year  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  copper  bullion  had  been  sent  east 
by  the  company  owning  the  works — the  Wyoming  Copper  Company. 
The  coke,  provisions,  &c.,  for  use  at  Fairbank,  wheie  the  smelting 
works  were  situated,  were  hauled  by  wagon  from  Cheyenne,  a  distance 
of  more  than  100  miles.  The  company  is  now  experimenting  with  a 
chemical  process  for  reducing  its  ores,  and,  pending  the  result,  have 
«hut  down  their  smelting  works.  Their  mines,  however,  are  being 
worked  by  a  force  of  men,  as  usual.  The  Sunrise,  their  principal  mine, 
has  yielded  more  than  3,000  tons  of  ore  already.  The  Village  Belle  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Boy  are  also  well-developed  mines.  In  the  Hart- 
ville  district,  or,  more  properly,  the  Platte  Canon  mining  district,  where 
the  mines  mentioned  are  situated,  areagreat  many  prospects  and  partly 
developed  mines,  showing  a  wide  area  over  which  copper  deposits  are 
distributed  in  the  vicinity. 

Other  districts — Prosi)ecting  for  copper  has  been  going  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  Territory,  with  varying  success,  but  no  ore  has  been 
8hipi)ed,  except  as  above  mentioned.  In  one  district  near  Rawlins  are 
to  be  found  native  copper  and  carbonates.  Copper  has  also  been  found 
at  the  hciid  of  Grand  Encampment  Creek;  at  a  point  southwest  of  the 
base  of  Laramie  Peak;  in  the  Laramie  Peak  district,  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  range;  near  Inya  Kara,  Crook  County;  at  several 
points  on  the  southeast  slope  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains ;  in  a  newly 
discovered  district  in  Uintah  County,  between  the  Oregon  Short-Line 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad ;  at  Bagg's  Hole,  southof  Rawlins,  near 
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the  Colorado  line;  and.  associated  with  lead  and  silver,  in  the  Clarke's 
Fork  region. 

Oil. — ^The  following  data  have  been  kindly  famished  by  Prof.  S. 
Aughey,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. : 

According  to  the  census  reports  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States — 

Crude  kerosene,  barrels ..     24,  ^J35, 081 

Total  value  of  raw  material  used  in  the  production  of  kerosene,  such  as 

barrels,  storage  tanks,  &c |34, 999, 101 

Total  value  of  manufaetured  prtiducU,  such  as  Illuminating  oil,  lubri- 
cants, residual  products,  &c 43, 705, 218 

Amount  of  capital  in ve8t4»d  in  refining,  &c 27,  :fi5, 746 

According  to  tho,  report  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  whole  amount  of  productive  oil  territory  in  that  State  is  only 
39  square  miles.  Large  areas  have  been  prospected,  and  much  land  i& 
held  for  its  supposed  wealth  in  oil,  but  the  really  productive  acres  are 
very  limited  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  oil-producing  States. 

What  the  oil  area  in  Wj  oming  really  amounts  to  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  either  by  prospecting  or  by  geological  investigation.  One 
company,  however,  has  already  located  16  square  miles  of  oil  territory. 
Other  companies  and  individuals  have  also  located  considerable  qaan- 
tities  of  oil  lands.  Geologists  who  have  most  carefully  examined  the 
Wyoming  oil  territory  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  covers  a  much  larger 
area  than  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  illuminating  oils  are  the  least  valuable  and 
important.  The  great  body  of  the  oils  of  Pennsylvania  are  of  this  class. 
These,  in  the  crude  state,  sell  at  $1  per  barrel,  and  often  for  much  less, 
ranging  from  2  to  3  cents  a  gallon.  The  lubricating  oils,  which  have 
greater  body  and  much  higher  specific  gravity,  sell  for  from  14  to  20 
cents  per  gallon  at  the  wells,  surpassing  the  former  in  value  from  seven 
to  ten  times. 

The  Wyoming  oils  have  been  pronounced  by  the  best  practical  chem- 
ists in  England  the  best  lubricants  yet  discovered  on  the  globe,  being 
the  first  mineral  oils  that  surpass  sperm-oil  for  such  purposes.  Theue 
oils  are  nearly  related  to  some  of  the  best  Russian  and  Rangoon  oils. 
The  oils  there  have  been  producing  for  2,000  years  and  give  no  evidence 
yet  of  exhaustion.  Like  the  Rangoon  oils,  the  Wyoming  oils  appear 
near  the  surface,  and  while  districts  of  the  Territory  will  no  doubt  con- 
tain oil  at  considerable  depths,  the  greater  part  of  the  area  thus  far  lo- 
cated shows  these  carburetted  hj^drogens  in  springs,  from  which  they 
escape  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  As  these  oil  lands  are,  in  phys- 
ical characteristics,  so  closely  related,  not  to  the  Pennsylvania,  but  to 
the  inexhaustible  Rangoon  oil  fields,  they  must,  as  soon  as  development 
begins,  be  the  foundation  of  immense  wealth  to  this  Terntory. 

In  a  report  made  last  year  to  the  officers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil, 
Mining,  and  Transportation  Company,  which  has  made  extensive  oil 
locations  in  Wyoming,  with  the  purpose  of  their  development,  Pro- 
fessor Aughey  fully  described  the  oil  fields  of  the  Territory.  From  it 
the  following  facts  are  derived: 

The  Shoshone  oil  basin  occupies  section  13,  township  32  north,  of 
range  92  west,  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian.  It  is  78  miles  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  immediately  north  of  Point  of  Rocks  station. 
The  extent  of  the  basin  from  which  oil  spontaneously  escapes  is  over 
60  acres.  Over  this  area  there  is,  in  many  places,  a  "large  amount  of 
hardened  oil.  At  the  place  where  the  wells  and  reservoirs  are  located 
at  least  from  three  to  four  acres  are  continuously  underlaid  by  it.    On 
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tbe  top  of  this  hardened  crust  of  oil  there  is  alluviam  5  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  oil  crust  is  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  thick.  Wherever  it  is 
destroyed  from  any  cause,  so  that  an  opening  can  be  forced  through  it, 
oil  begins  to  rise  directly  from  below.  The  oil  is  intensely  black ;  the 
coloring  matter  is  insejjarable  by  any  process  yet  tried,  except  in  the 
results  attained  by  distillation.  The  oil  has  haid  many  and  exhaustive 
trials  as  a  lubricant,  among  them  being  on  the  Pullman  cars  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Professor  Aughey  calculates  that  there  are 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  in  the  Shoshone  basin. 

The  Beaver  oil  basin  is  situated  35  miles  directly  east  of  the  Shoshone. 
In  many  respects  this  basin  differs  from  the  Shoshone.  This  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  oil,  the  physical  appearance  of  the  region,  the  char- 
acter of  the  springs,  and  the  geological  age  of  the  rocks  from  which 
the  oil  emerges.  At  one  point  the  ground  is  covered  with  oil  crust  over 
an  area  of  several  acres.  In  a  well,  sunk  near  the  center  of  the  basin, 
6  feet  square  and  12  feet  deep,  which  was  full  of  water  with  oil  fi:  ating 
on  top,  there  was  such  an  emission  of  gas  as  put  the  whole  well  in  com- 
motion. It  was  boiling,  as  if  placed  over  a  gigantic  furnace.  An  in- 
calculable amount  of  gas  was  escaping.  Jets  appeared  on  almost  every 
square  inch  of  surface.  Wherever  water  was  standing,  gas  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  was  constantly  escaping.  A  lighted  newspaper  put  to 
a  jet  of  escaping  gas  produced  a  brilliant  illumination.  At  several 
other  points  oil  crust,  in  one  case  10  to  20  inches  thick,  was  upon  the 
ground.  Mr.  H.  K.  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  a  chemist  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  has  stated  that,  with  the  Seminoe  oil,  the  Beaver  oil  will 
make  a  splendid  axle  oil.  It  was  also  the  best  natural  oil  for  cylinder 
stock  he  ever  saw.  The  basin  is  very  much  larger  than  that  at  Sho- 
shone. 

The  Rattlesnake  oil  basin  is  35  miles  directly  east  of  the  Beaver.  The 
basins  dilferent  from  either  already  described.  Long  lijes  of  "hog 
back''  hills  characterize  the  region.  Four  creeks  have  cut  canons 
through  the  hog  backs,  and  where  they  pass  through  a  certain  geologi- 
cal group  the  oil  springs  and  other  oil  phenomena  occur.  It  is  evident 
that  the  oil  that  comes  out  along  this  line  of  nearly  four  miles  must  be 
connected  in  some  subterranean  basin.  As  it  comes  out  along  all  these 
creeks  and  hog  backs,  it  is  of  the  same  gravity,  consistency,  color,  and 
odor.  The  only  explanation  is  a  common  source,  and  if  so  nothing  could 
afford  it  but  a  va«t  underground  reservoir,  approximating  four  miles  in 
length  and  at  least  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  oil  of  this  basin  could  be  made  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  giving  body  to  lighter  oils,  when  they  are  manipulated  for  lubri- 
cating purposes. 

The  Seminoe  oil  basin  lies  between  25  and  30  miles  east  of  the  Rattle- 
snake basin.  Although  the  surface  indications  do  not  extend  here  over  so 
wide  an  area  as  in  the  basins  already  described,  there  are  some  facts 
which  still  indicate  a  very  large  storehouse  of  oil  in  this  basin.  It  was 
observed  that,  in  sinking  a  well,  the  amount  of  oil  increased  with  every 
foot  of  descent.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  boring  would  certainly  result  in 
a  very  large  yield.  Of  all  the  Wyoming  wells,  the  Seminoe  produces 
the  most  kerosene,  though  it  is  also  remarkably  well  adapted  for  mak- 
ing lubricating  oils,  by  mixture  with  high  gravity  Rattlesnake  oils. 

From  these  descriptions,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  kinds  of  oils  and 
their  products,  in  common  use,  can  be  obtained  from  these  Wyoming 
basins. 

The  oil  fields  have  been  visited  during  the  past  two  years  by  a  num- 
ber of  capitalists,  representatives  of  companies  formed  to  develop  them, 
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and  scientific  gentlemen.    The  building  of  a  rai: 

would  be  followed  by  their  rapid  development.  ,i 

In  addition  to  the  fields  above  described,  then  ,   pa^:a„ 

though  less  well  known,  are  worthy  of  attentio  vftatofthe 

eastern  side  of  the  Territory,  tbere  is  an  oil  disi  "~     ,  Croot 

Jenny's  stockade.     One  or  more  wells  were  '  '     -~_.u]. 

and,  though  not  worked  efficiently,  have  prodi  •     «■     J^„|- 

is  not  known  how  extensive  the  field  is,  but  n!  Joined,  but  the 

points  some  distance  apart.     As  there  is  an  <  ,    j.  i.    ti,„  f„| 

the  same  locality,  and  coal  Id  largequantity  u~  '"  ^ 

it  is  inferred  that  this  is  a  large  petroleum  << 

Pai4siiig  westward,  quite  important  oil  .i|i 
of  Powder  River,  on  the  border  between  Jo  _ 

They  have  been  located  by  an  organized  i  ......!!!"''*.""^].  as!^ 

are  expected  to  have  an  early  developnici  .,.    6.W 

Passing  over  the  districts  described  1  6* 

area  of  oil  appears  in  Uintah  County,  a  n  i 

Aspen  and  Eiilliard.    Two  wells  were  l  -  i     -  - 

ago,  but  one  failed  to  yield  in  any  !;l  ""^  ^^ 

abandoned,  after  $3,00o  worth  of  oil  i  .".__.!. l.."!!,.''^.!!!!  ssAi 

of  the  iusufflcient  supply  of  oil  it  was  «-W 

portatioQ.    It  is  believed  by  compete  *-^ 

diciou  sly  located  and  that  thedistrii  too.oo 

oil  center.     Steps  have  recently  1>  .^., 

development. 

Soda. — The  famous  soda  lakes  of        ""       ..   .- i.bi 

of  a  profitable  export  trade  from  t)  ■  - ^* 

both  in  Albany  County  and  in  '  -*' g  jj 

preparations  for  making  their  — 1— 

United  States.  m.(6 

The  sulphate  of  soda  depos^  _«>•■» 

City,  are  tiie  property  of  the  '  .m*. 

are  several  hikes  within  a  bI  J['^ 

largest  having  an  areaof  5fi  _",!!"'.'..".!!!'.!''**".!'/  il!flO 

reaching  in  some  places  10  t<  00.  so 

)8  estimated  to  contain  alxv 

crjstallized  sulphate  of  si  ..rt»«»»- 

furnaces  at  the  lakes,  by  v  -    -■■■"■  g  ^ 

The  lakes  of  bicarbonati  ..'_.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. J^tUiiy....  3SM 

Sweetwater,  in  the  luiddh-  ,   .1 .  47.W 

are  close  to  Independence 
lace  and  Morgan  lakeo« 
west  of  Independence  Ri^ 
owners  of  this  deposit  f<  ■ 
facturer  in  PitUbnrgh  ti' 
elusion  was  arrived  at  I' 
could  be  made  with  the 

The  soda  takes  of  AV     "  ^^^^^^ 

solid  Hoda  several  feet     /^Z.^  ^^^^K  I 

evaporations  of  water  ^^^^ft  \ 

Some  years  ago,  (.'■  \  ^^^K  \ 

Wyoming  deposits  ol  \  ^^^L  K 

The  soda  conBiiDiptimi  ^^^L  ^^^^ 

year,        of  whicb  ^^^^H  ^^^^| 

besMes  the  duty,  whii!  ....«"*  ^^^^^L  ^^^^| 
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per  ton.  Here  is  a  staple  article  which  is  imported  at  an  outlay  of  |7,000,000  an- 
nually, whereas  we  have  within  our  borders  the  material  for  its  production  in  greater 
purity  and  abundance  than  it  exists  elsewhere,  and  there  is  uo  reason  why  we  should 
not  supply  the  domestic  demand  and  also  foreign  markets. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  another  year  the  soda  in  the 
Sweetwater  Valley  will  be  finding  its  way  to  eastern  consumers,  the 
manufacture  of  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  and  articles  of  commerce  the 
chief  ingredient  of  which  is  soda,  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  work 
planned  by  the  railway  company  noticed  elsewhere  in  these  pages  as 
building  a  road  from  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mica. — Mica  occurs  at  the  southern  end  of  Laramie  Plains,  near  Dia- 
mond Park,  and  in  the  Wind  River  country,  but  it  has  not  been  worked 
sufficiently  to  determine  its  character.  It  is  found  at  many  points  along 
the  mountain  ranges  in  Laramie  County,  but  these  prospects,  also,  have 
generally  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  indicate  their  value.  At 
some  points,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  mica  of  excellent  qual- 
ity has  been  found,  which  is  free  from  iron  and  other  inpurities.  A 
party  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  capitalists  recently  purchased  a  deposit 
in  Whalen  Canon,  20  miles  north  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  are  shipping  plates 
to  the  eastern  market.  The  property  promises  to  yield  large  quantities 
of  mica,  equal  to  that  found  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Building  materials. — ^A  great  variety  of  granites,  including  nearly  all 
shades  and  varieties,  are  found  in  the  various  mountain  ranges.  The 
Oakes  Ames  monument,  at  Sherman,  and  its  medallions,  show  the  quality 
of  the  material  at  that  point.  Samples  of  granite  from  many  parts  of  the 
Territory  have  been  sent  to  experts  in  the  East,  and  their  testimony  is 
uniform  as  to  its  quality,  beauty,  and  durability. 

The  sandstones  and  flagging  found  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  are  already 
well  known  to  the  people  in  communities  to  the  eastward.  The  same 
varieties  are  found  in  Wyoming  on  the  extension  of  the  same  slope. 
Sandstone,  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and  varying  from  a  white  to  a  rich 
brown,  is  common  in  every  county.  Limestone  is  equally  abundant. 
At  places,  such  as  the  Centennial  mining  district,  there  are  excellent 
qualities  of  durable  marble.  There  is  one  ledge  of  marble  on  the  Lara- 
mie Plains,  near  Cooper  Lake  Station,  which  is  100  feet  in  thickness, 
and  may  be  traced  for  miles. 

Oypaum — Is  quite  commonly  distributed  throughout  the  Territory. 
It  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  Laramie  Plains,  along  the  entire  north 
flank  of  the  Laramie  range,  in  many  places  in  the  Sweetwater  Valley, 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Big  Horn  range,  in  the  central  and  north- 
western parts  of  Crook  County,  and  in  manv  localities  in  the  southern 
part  of  Sweetwater  and  Uinta  Counties.  It  is  almost  uniformly  pure,  and 
occurs  in  the  massive  and  crystalline  forms. 

Fire-clayj  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  connection  with  the  coal 
series  throughout  the  Territory. 

Coal. — ^To  name  the  localities  in  which  coal  is  found  in  Wyoming  would 
be  almost  to  set  down  a  list  of  its  geographical  nomenclature.  It  is 
believed  that  a  fifth  of  the  entire  Territory  is  underlaid  with  more  or 
less  continuous  beds  of  it.  Mines  have  been  worked  for  years  along 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  at  Carbon,  Bock  Springs,  and 
Almy,  the  production  being  several  hundred  thousand  tons  annually. 
It  is  used  by  the  railroad  company  and  by  the  towns  along  the  line  of 
the  road.  Within  a  few  years,  tine  bodies  of  coal  have  been  opened  at 
Ookeville,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  quality  being  superior  to  that 
of  the  mines  at  Almy.  Large  bodies  of  coal  lie  in  the  Sweetwater  Val- 
ley, extending  from  that  region  along  the  PVatle^^  owXAito^^vck^  "aX*  ^V 
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Fort  Casper,  Fort  Fetterman,  and  showing  at  Shawnee  Creek  as  an 
eastern  boundary.  Considerable  coal  lands  have  been  located  on  the 
Shawnee  Creek,  pending  the  building  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  it  being  the  first  coal  found  on  the  line  of  the  road  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  From  this  line  north,  throughout  Johnson  and  Crook 
Counties,  a  large  number  of  beds  have  been  opened.  They  are  capable 
of  supplying  any  future  demand  a«  these  counties  develop.  No  analy- 
sis of  these  beds  in  the  north  of  Wyoming  has  been  obtained,  but  the 
quality  of  the  coal  in  Southern  Wyoming  may  l)e  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing analyses : 

COAL  FROM  THE  DEPOSIT  AT  CARBON. 

Professor  Bailey. 

Carbon 49.72 

Volatile 35.48 

Aflh 6.00 

Wat«r 6.80 

SEVEN   MILES  EAST  OF   COOPER  STATION. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Genth,  of  Phibvdolphia. 

Water 9.88 

Volatile 39.12 

Carbon 47.04 

Ash...! 4.56 

100. 00 

POINT  OF   ROCKS. 
Dr.  Gbmth. 

Water 8.54 

Volatile 30.60 

Carbon 52.34 

Ash,  white 8. 52 

100.00 
ROCK  SPRINGS. 

Dr.  Gknth. 

Volatile 42.62 

Coke 54.88 

Ash 11.00 

Snlphur 00.50 

COOPER  CREEK. 

Dr.  Genth. 

Moisture 9. 28 

Volatile 39.12 

Carbon 47.04 

Ash,  yellow,  brown 4. 56 

100. 00 
Sulphur 1.38 


Volatile, 
Carbon . , 
Ash 


SEPARATION. 
W.   ASHBURN. 


100.00 


EVANSTON. 

Water 7.00  5.83 

Volatile 42.00  37.40 

Carbon 45.00  49.50 

Ash,  reddish 6.00  7.46 


100.00  100.00 
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ROCK  CREEK. 

Carbon 61.34 

Sulphur 2.00 

Volatile 35.16 

Ash 1.50 

100.00 

Iron, — The  largest  deposit  of  iron  as  yet  discovered  in  Wyoming 
is  the  Iron  Mountain,  situated  just  north  of  Chugwater  Creek,  about 
IJ  miles  above  the  point  where  the  stream  leaves  the  hills.  The  mount- 
ain rises  about  600  feet  above  the  stream  bed,  is  irregular  in  form,  but 
has  a  somewhat  oval-shaped  outline.  It  occurs  intercalated  in  the 
^anite,  standing  nearly  vertical,  with  the  walls  in  places  sharply  de- 
fined ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  canon,  where  the  dark  iron  body  resembles 
a  broad  dike,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  canon  wall.  Frequently 
large  masses  of  granite  are  nearly  incased  in  the  iron,  and  again  the 
iron  body  juts  out  into  the  surrounding  granite.  The  main  deposit  of 
iron  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  strike  a  little  to  the 
west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  To  the  north  the  main  deposit  ter- 
minates somewhat  abruptly,  but  southward  it  crosses  the  canon,  and 
may  be  traced  cropping  out  through  the  granitoid  rocks  with  the  same 
general  strike  for  nearly  2  miles.  Still  farther  to  the  south  considera- 
ble deposits  again  make  their  appearance,  but  much  smaller  than  the 
Iron  Mountain,  and,  like  the  latter,  have  been  held  for  valuable  mineral 
bodies.  Professor  Eichards,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston, 
gB,ye  the  following  results : 

Ferrous  oxide 24. 55 

Ferric  oxide 48. 97 

TiUnicacid 23.18 

Sulphur 0.03 

Residue  insoluble  in  acid 2. 15 

9«.88 

Metallic  iron 53.33 

The  high  percentage  of  titanic  acid  has  as  yet  stood  in  the  way  of 
attempts  to  smelt  the  ore  in  these  deposits.  The  beds  could  be  easily 
mined,  and  are  well  located  in  reference  to  a  market.  Means  may  yet 
be  found  for  their  profitable  reduction. 

Iron  occurs  elsewhere  in  many  localities,  in  what  quantities  has  not 
yet  been  developed.  An  important  deposit  lies  near  Kawlins.  It  is  a 
red  oxide,  and  is  used  as  a  paint,  the  scene  of  operations  where  it  is 
taken  out  being  popularly  known  as  '^  the  paint  mine."  The  deposit 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  be  worked  to  the  capacity  of  its  market.  The 
company  has  used  the  ore  as  a  paint  on  its  cars,  and  its  officers  have 
given  their  testimony  to  its  preservative  properties. 

There  are  other  iron  deposits  in  Wyoming  worthy  of  mention.  At  a 
number  of  points  there  are  valuable  beds  of  red  hematite,  some  of  which 
lie  near  the  line  of  projected  railroad  lines.  These  deposits  are  sure  to 
come  into  use  as  soon  as  economical  means  are  found  of  reducing  the 
ore,  and  there  is  sitfficient  Rocky  Mountain  demand  for  the  product. 

Wyoming's  exhibit  at  the  Denver  Exposition. — At  the  Min- 
ing and  Industrial  Exposition  held  at  Denver  in  the  summer  of  1882, 
and  again  in  tbe  summer  of  1883,  the  exhibit  of  Wyoming  was  one  of 
the  centers  of  attraction.  It  occupied  a  space  on  the  main  avenue  of 
the  grand  building,  the  area  being  24  by ^37  feet.    It  ^^jk&mOkft^^  V-* 
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cases  containing  specimens  of  minerals  and  pyramids  of  coal,  soda 
&c.,  walks  of  course  being  left  between  them.  Inside  of  the  rectangle 
was  a  column  of  coal  20  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  golden  eagle, 
firom  whose  feet  spread  streamers  of  bunting  connecting  with  the  show 
cases  and  pyramid  corners.  The  pyramid  at  one  corner  was  of  gold 
and  silver  ore,  at  another  was  one  of  fine  hematite  iron,  at  another  one 
of  wood,  and  at  the  fourth  one  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Around  the  cen- 
tral monument  of  coal  were  smaller  pyramids  of  copper  ore  and  bull- 
ion, sheep  pelts,  building  stones  (including  granites,  marbles,  syenites), 
and  the  skins  of  mountain  lions,  buffaloes,  bears,  coyotes,  wolves,  &c. 
The  rest  of  the  space  was  occupied  by  tables  loaded  with  glassware 
filled  with  graphite,  asbestos,  mica,  kaolin,  mineral  paint,  petroleum, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  glass  sand,  magnesia,  gypsum,  sulphur,  cement,  fire 
clay,  and  salt.  Connecting  the  tops  of  the  cases  were  arches  bearing 
various  statistics  and  legends,  such  as, "  Eight  million  acres  of  land  easy 
of  irrigation'';  ''Finest  stock  region  in  America — the  most  nutritious 
grasses,  abundance  of  water,  superior  climate ;  some  $30,000,000  al- 
ready invested";  " 700,000  head  of  cattle";  **  460,000  head  of  sheep"; 
**  6,000,000 'acres  of  forest";  "Vast  resources";  and  **  Liberal  laws.^ 
On  the  top  of  tiie  cases  and  arches  was  a  fine  collection  of  the  game 
birds  and  animals  of  the  Territory. 

The  efiect  of  this  fine  exhibit  was  to  attract  general  attention  and 
admiration  on  the  part  of  visitors  at  the  exposition.  More  than  that, 
it  brought  to  Wyoming  last  summer  a  number  of  prominent  mining 
engineers  and  capitalists,  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  examining  min- 
ing regions  of  the  Territory.  The  commissioners,  Ex-Governor  Hoyt 
and  Territorial  Geologist  G.  E.  Bailey,  were  frequently  called  upon  to 
grant  interviews  to  men  of  means  and  experience  wlio  contemplated 
investing  in  Wyoming  mines.  To  the  gentlemen  named,  and  to  Mrs. 
Bailey,  who  had  charge  of  the  exhibit  in  the  past  summer,  the  Territory 
owes  its  thanks  for  their  intelligent  labors. 

RAILROADS. 

THE  RAILROADS  OF  WYOMING  AND  TH08B   IN  PROSPKCT. 

Railsoads. — Wyoming  has  to-day  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  run- 
ning through  its  extreme  southern  part,  and  parts  of  its  branches,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Denver  Pacific.  The  other  routes  herewitk 
mentioned  are  of  proposed  lines. 

The  Union  Pacific, — When  this  road  was  built,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  ago,  the  object  of  its  promoters  was  to  complete  at  the  earliest 
date  possible  a  transcontinental  line  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
Pacific  Company.  It  was  run  in  as  direct  a  line  as  easy  grades  and  low 
passes  would  permit  from  Omaha  to  Ogden.  The  probability  of  open- 
ing up  a  country  which,  by  means  of  local  traffic  and  travel,  would  in- 
crease its  profits  was  a  minor  consideration.  The  result  is  that  to-day 
the  road  carries  little  from  Wyoming  save  cattle,  wool,  and  coal.  That 
part  of  the  Territory  lying  in  the  middle  and  northern  thirds,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  southern  third,  is  known  to  contain,  by  a  very  large 
percentage,  the  greater  quantity  of  the  resources  whose  development 
will  have  a  tendency  to  attract  population  and  enrich  the  Territory. 

The  Union  Pacific  Company  some  years  ago  surveyed  a  road  from 
Cheyenne  to  Fort  Laramie,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  the  county 
of  Laramie  providing  for  the  payment  to  the  company  of  $300,000  in 
case  the  road  was  completed  before  January  1, 1884.    None  of  the  road 
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has  been  built,  but  during  the  present  autumn  a  surveying  party  is  at 
work  locating  a  line  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Fort  Fetterman  along  the 
south  side  of  the  North  Platte  Eiver.  A  road  from  Cheyenne  to  the 
middle  of  Wyoming  by  these  routes  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
Territory. 

A  railroad  from  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Yellowstone  Park. — Col.  D.  H, 
Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  John  E.  Bothwell,  of  New  York,  and  A.  J. 
Bothwell,  of  California,  representing  a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  have 
spent  several  weeks  of  September  and  October  of  the  present  year  in  the 
region  between  the  Sweetwater  Eiver  and  the  Yellowstone  Park,  exam- 
ining the  country  with  the  view  of  building  a  railroad  through  it.  A 
corps  of  thirteen  engineers  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey for  the  road.  As  now  planned,  the  line  will  run  from  a  point  on  the 
Union  Pacific  road  between  Eawlins  and  Medicine  Bow  north  to  Semi- 
nole ;  thence  along  Sand  Creek  to  the  Sweetwater  Eiver,  near  Inde- 
pendence Eock;  thence  to  the  Du  Pont  soda  lakes;  thence  along  the 
Sweetwater,  passing  by  Devil's  Gate,  to  Wallace  and  Morgan's  soda 
lake ;  thence,  still  following  the  Sweetwater,  to  a  point  near  the  Govern- 
ment bridge;  thence  north,  crossings  the  Beaver  Bluffs,  near  the  line  of 
the  present  stage  road ;  thence  down  the  Beaver  to  Wind  Eiver  below 
Fort  Washakie;  thence  into  the  park  by  a  route  not  yet  settled  upon» 
The  engineers  have  begun  work  at  the  north  and  are  working  south- 
ward. The  company  is  working  with  ample  capital.  It  is  the  first  to 
begin  work  in  a  part  of  Wyoming  most  promising  of  rapid  development, 
touching  with  its  line,  as  it  will,  gold,  copper,  and  iron  districts,  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  oil  and  coal  fields  in  America,  vast  areas  of 
grazing  country,  valuable  soda  lakes,  and  large  bodies  of  timber.  The 
road  is  expected  to  carry  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  a  large  proportion  of 
its  summer  visitors.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  share  of  the  business 
expected  from  the  erterprise.  The  company,  organized  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Western  and  Northwestern  Wyoming,  looks  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  of  all  kinds  of  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  and 
baking-powders  near  the  site  of  the  soda  lakes,  all  of  which  are  con* 
trolled  by  capital  associated  with  it.  By  it,  also,  oil  will  be  refined  and 
sent  to  a  market,  glass  factories  erected  and  operated,  iron  ore  mined 
and  iron  manufactured,  and  the  coal  of  the  region  utilized.  The  well- 
known  resources  of  that  part  of  Wyoming  give  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  company  will  be  speedily  rewarded  by  a  large  business,  with  a 
rapidly  growing  population  on  the  line  of  its  road.  The  project,  of  whose 
realization  at  an  early  date  the  strongest  assurances  are  given,  will  un- 
doubtedly mark  a  new  era  in  the  growth  of  Wyoming. 

The  Oregon  IShort  Line. — ^The  construction  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
is  the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Com- 
pany since  the  completion  of  the  main  line.  The  road  begins  at  Granger, 
on  the  line  dividing  Sweetwater  from  Uinta  County,  876  miles  west  of 
Otnaha.  It  crosses  in  a  northwesterly  direction  the  southwest  part  of 
Wyoming,  and  heads  toward  the  farm  lands  and  timber  belts  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory.  It  is  completed  for  a  distance  of  nearly  40O 
miles,  nearly  100  miles  being  in  Wyoming. 

The  Central  Pacific:. — The  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  of  Wyoming  ha» 
filed  its  articles  of  incorporation  within  the  last  two  years  with  the  sec- 
retary of  Wyoming  Territory.  Parties  of  surveyors  have  been  at  work 
in  Uinta  and  Sweetwater  Counties,  on  a  line  with  the  Sweetwater  Eiver,. 
giving  rise  to  a  general  belief  in  Wyoming  that  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  road,  building  from  the  east  westward,  will  form  a  junction  with 
the  Central  Pacific  building  westward,  thus  completing  a  transco' 
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nental  line  equaling  any  other  in  directness  of  route,  and  running  a 
road  through  the  middle  of  Wyoming  which  will  assist  materially  in 
opening  up  a  good  farming  and  mining  country. 

The  Wyoming  and  Montana. — A  map  was  received  at  the  land  office 
last  summer,  showing  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Wyoming  and  Montana 
Bailroad.  The  line  begins  at  Fort  Steele,  Union  Pacific  road,  and  rans 
parallel  with  the  Platte  River  to  the  Seminoe  oil  springs.  Work  has 
not  yet  been  begun  upon  it. 

The  Sioux  City  and  Pacific. — ^The  terminus  of  this  line  at  Valentine, 
!Nebr.,  is  more  than  150  miles  east  of  the  Wyoming  boundary  line,  but 
the  surveys  of  the  company  have  been  carried  more  than  150  miles  into 
Wyoming.  The  general  manager  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the  road 
visited  W^yoming  last  summer,  and  passed  over  the  proposed  route  of 
the  road.  They  decided  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  building  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Sweetwater,  100  miles  west  of  Fort  Fetterman. 
The  quantities  of  copper,  oil,  coal,  timber,  and  soda  promise  a  rich  re- 
turn for  the  money  invested  in  a  road  to  be  built  in  this  region. 

The  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul. — This  road,  now  extending  a  branch 
toward  the  Black  Hills,  will,  it  is  thought,  eventually  run  through 
Northern  Wyoming. 

The  Chicago^  Burlington  and  Quincy. — From  Cheyenne  to  the  nearest 
point  on  this  road  is  but  65  miles.  It  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  a  north- 
•ern  outlet,  independent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  is  pro^^ded  at  Cheyenne, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  road  will  connect  with  it. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

THE    FAKMING    SETTLEMENTS    OF   WYOMING— TUE    AMOUNT   OF    CULTIVABLE    LAND- 
IRRIGATION   COMPANIES. 

Agriculture. — The  stage  at  which  farming  as  an  industry  has  ar- 
rived in  Wyoming  may  be  best  understood  by  the  statement  that  the 
Territory  exports  no  farm  products  whatever.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  this  condition  is  the  result  of  accident  and  circumstance  rather  than 
disadvantages  resulting  from  poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  The  one 
prime  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  farming  regions  of  Wyo- 
ming has  been  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities.  The  country  throagh 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  runs  in  W^yomiug  bears  an  appear- 
ance calculated  to  lead  the  observer  to  believe  that,  while  live  stock  may 
thrive  in  Wyoming,  the  raising  of  crops  is  well-nigh  an  impossibility. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  however,  is  a  large  area  Ijing  at 
an  altitude  but  half  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  railroad  passes, 
and  to  that  region  immigrants  are  being  attracted  by  a  soil  and  climate 
not  excelled  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  in  Middle  Wyoming, 
along  the  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries  chiefly,  large  tracts  of  land 
are  now  being  put  under  irrigation  by  companies  which  are  managed 
by  men  whose  experience  leads  them  to  believe  that  large  dividends 
await  those  who  invest  in  Wyoming  lands ;  and  even  in  Southern  Wyo- 
ming, on  lands  situated  in  the  midst  of  that  bleak  prosi)ect  viewed  by 
the  overland  traveler  to  the  Pacific  slope,  crops  have  been  rais^,  es- 
pecially during  the  past  year,  which  insinre  tbe  liveliest  hopes  of  suc- 
'Cessfui  farming  upon  them  in  the  future. 

Ex-Governor  Hoyt,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  subject, 
said,  m  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1882  : 

After  much  travel  during  the  past  season  in  sections  not  before  visited,  1  am  fully 
satisfied  that  my  estimate  of  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  acres  of  cultivable  lands  was  qoit« 
moderate.     It  is  certain  tbsA;,  ^VWi  \kTov^x  <iAv<iQ\3ixa.^<b\v!ift\it,  our  a^culture  will  be 
iiale  to  supply  a  large  populaUoTi  ^vWi  \\\«>  ^xo^.xskRX'^  yv^v.  vj^awMx^we^. 
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The  goveruor,  in  a  previous  paragraph,  had  said : 

It  may  now  be  considered  an  eHtablished  fact  that  superior  crops  of  the  tame  grasses, 
wheat,  oatSf  barley,  potatoes,  roots  generally,  and  garden  vegetables,  as  also  the 
hardier  small  fruits,  may  be  grown  in  all  portions  of  the  Territory  having  an  altitude 
of  less  than  7,000  feet  and  a  little  over,  where  irrigation  is  possible. 

Some  account  may  be  given  of  localities  in  which  agriculture  has  made 
progress. 

Johnson  County,  organized  but  two  years  ago,  is  regarded  throughout 
Wyoming  as  oue  of  its  most  promising  sections.  Along  most  of  its 
larger  sti  cams  the  public  land  has  been  taken  up  with  a  rapidity  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  Territory.  Clear  Creek,  Goose  Creek,  Prairie  Dog 
Creek,  and  Crazy  Woman  Creek  each  presents  along  its  bottom  lauds  a 
series  of  farms  worked  by  men  who  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
their  experience  in  the  district.  Parties  of  laborers  are  now  at  work  at 
several  places  in  the  valleys  named  engaged  in  cutting  irrigatiug  canals 
on  the  ''bench  land"  lying  back  of  the  meadows.  With  the  completion 
of  these  ditches,  thousands  of  acres,  heretofore  used  only  as  grazing 
land,  will  be  farmed.  The  rapid  strides  made  by  Buffalo,  the  county 
town,  indicates  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  county.  Sheridan  and 
Big  Horn  City  are  villages  which  anticipate  a  share  in  the  bright  future 
looked  forward  to  conHdently  by  the  settlers  of  Johnson  County. 

The  farmers  of  Wind  River  Valley  raised  last  year  40,725  bushels  of 
oats,  1,600^  bushels  of  barley,  6,000  bushels  of  "wheat;  total,  48,329J 
bushels  of  grain.  These  figures  are  the  result  of  tallies  kept  by  the 
owners  of  the  threshing  machines  used  in  the  settlement.  The  facts 
thus  reported  are  valuable  as  showing  uniformly  good  results  from  a 
hundred  or  more  small  farms  in  the  valley.  As  a  farming  and  ranching 
district,  the  valley  about  Lander  has  attracted  much  attention,  espe- 
cially for  the  two  years  past,  and  many  immigrants  from  the  States  have 
taken  up  land  claims  thereabout  during  the  past  summer. 

Sun  Dance  and  Sand  Creek  are  settlements  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict near  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Laramie  County 
— Crook  County  of  the  map  being,  as  yet,  unorganized.  The  district  is 
fast  settling  up  with  farmers,  as  small  grains,  it  has  been  found,  do  well 
in  it.  Corn  is  of  about  the  gra^le  grown  in  Colorado,  and  the  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley  are  reported  by  the  farmers  equal  in  size  and  quality  to 
the  grain  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  settlers  are  generally  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  the  future  of  their  region.  Crops  arc  not  usually  raised 
by  irrigation,  there  being  a  ])recipitation  of  moisture  in  the  Black  Hills 
region  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  Wyoming.  The  farming  land  lies  in 
areas  of  various  size,  surrounded  by  uplands  of  good  grazing  land. 
Pine  and  oak  timber  cover  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. For  the  settler  who  wishes  to  combine  a  farm  and  a  small  stock 
ranch,  the  district  offers  excellent  advanUiges. 

There  are  farms  at  various  points  on  Bear  River,  Salt  Creek,  and 
Snake  River,  in  Uinta  County.  At  Brown's  Hole  and  Smith's  Fork,  in 
the  same  county,  are  others.  In  Laramie  County,  farming  on  a  limited 
scale  is  carried  on  on  Pale,  Chugwater,  and  Horse  Creeks.  On  the  Lar- 
amie Plains  grain  was  raised,  during  the  past  season,  which  was  re- 
markably large  in  the  stalk  and  firm  in  the  berry.  There  has,  in  the 
two  years  past,  been  a  tendency  throughout  the  Territory,  on  the  part 
of  ranchmen,  to  experiment  in  the  raising  of  grain  and  root  crops.  Hay 
is  being  generally  raised  by  ranchmen,  in  some  instances  thousands  of 
tons  being  cut  and  used  as  winter  feed,  for  sheep  especially. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages  are  uniformly  of  great  size,  and  are 
sound  and  of  good  fiber. 
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Irrigation  companies. — Within  the  past  two  years  the  following  named 
companies  have  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory  all  having  for  their  object  the  reclamation  of  desert  land.  The 
operations  of  one  of  these  companies  will  extend  over  about  50,000 
acres.  The  smallest  will  probably  extend  over  2,500  acres.  If  the 
average  amount  of  land  irrigated  by  these  companies  is  10,000  acres, 
their  incorporation  indicates  nearly  200,000  acres  of  farming  land  in 
process  of  reclamation  by  companies  in  Wyoming. 

January  25, 1882:  The  Hurlbut  Creek  Ditch  Company. 

January  25,  1882:  The  Upper  Goose  Creek  Ditch  and  Irrigation 
Company. 

March  8:  The  White  and  Jackson  Creek  Ditch  Company. 

April  3 :  The  Big  Piney  and  Prairie  Dog  Ditch  and  Tunnel  Com- 
pany. 

April  14 :  The  Trabing  Ditch  Company. 

August  21 :  The  North  Piney  and  Prairie  Dog  Irrigation  Canal  and 
Tunnel  Company. 

August  23.  The  Wyoming  Five-mile  Ditch  Company. 

November  13:  The  Upper  East  Side  Goose  Creek  Ditch  and  Irriga- 
tion Company. 

December  24:  The  Wyoming  Improvement  Company. 

December  9:  The  Chugwater  Ditch  and  Irrigation  Company. 

December  11:  The  East  Side  Ditch  and  Irrigation  Company. 

June  18,  1883 :  The  Hellman  Ditch  and  Irrigation  Company. 

August  10:  The  Wyoming  Development  Company. 

August  21 :  The  Rutledge  and  Hellman  Ditch  Company. 

September  22:    The  North  Platte  Irrigation  and  Ditch  Company. 

Octobers:  The  Goshen  Hole  Ditch  Company. 

October  5 :  The  McKuen  Ditch  and  Reservoir  Company. 

The  tracts  of  land  which  these  companies  intend  watering,  or  are  al- 
ready watering  in  some  cases,  lie  mostly  in  Laramie  and  Johnson  Goan- 
ties.  The  streams  from  which  they  take  their  water  are  Horse  Creek, 
Chugwater  Creek,  Laramie  River,  and  Platte  River,  Laramie  County, 
and  Goose  Creek,  Prairie  Dog  Creek,  Clear  Creek,  and  other  smaller 
creeks,  Johnson  County. 

QUESTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS— INDIANS — ^THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK— SALARIES   OF  TERRITORIAL 
OFFICERS — ARTESIAN  WELLS — THE   UNITED  STATES  MAIL  SERVICE. 

The  public  lands  in  Wyoming. — The  several  acts  under  which  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  may  acquire  agricultural  land  of  the  pubUc 
domain  contemplate  it  as  unoccupied  and  open  to  the  settler.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  which  can  be  legally  taken  up  and  occupied  by  a  single  cit- 
izen in  Wyoming  is  1 ,120.  This  amount  comprises  an  exercise  of  rights^ 
under  the  desert-land  act,  which  permits  640  acres  of  land  on  which 
crops  cannot  be  raised  without  irrigation  to  be  taken  up  by  the  citizen 
upon  his  reclaiming  the  land  from  the  desert  and  cultivating  it.  A  wife 
may  also,  under  the  same  act,  get  possession  of  640  acres,  thus  enabling 
a  married  couple  to  control  1,760  acres. 

The  grazing  of  cattle  on  the  range,  as  it  is  conducted  on  the  plains  of 
Wyoming,  requires  a  much  larger  area  of  land  for  each  herd-owner  than 
can  be  permanently  conveyed  to  his  possession  under  the  existing  land 
laws.  Much  of  the  grazing  land  he  utilizes  is  not  worth  to  him  a  tithe 
ot  the  minimum  price  iix^d  \iy  \\i^^QN^x\im'e^\>lQ^\^i^xiblic  land.    The 
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provisions  of  the  land  laws  with  respect  to  the  number  of  acres  which 
one  citizen  may  gain  possession  of,  and  the  periods  of  residence  and  the 
proportions  of  the  entries  to  be  cultivated  necessarj^  to  a  proving  up, 
are  such  that  a  conveyance  of  title  in  his  range  to  him  from  the  United 
States  is  an  impossibility. 

In  some  parts  of  Wyoming  stockmen  have  erected  fences  upon  the 
public  lands,  with  no  desire,  it  is  generally  declared  by  them,  to  x)revent 
intending  settlers  from  occupying  the  land  and  farming  it,  but  from  the 
requirements  of  their  business. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  land  grants  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  Paeific  Kailroad  Company,  many  stockmen  have  leased  from  the 
ijompany  a  number  of  sections  of  land,  each  a  mile  square,  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  alternate  sections,  still  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  are 
in  general  of  the  same  character  as  the  railroad  land,  namely,  uplands 
without  water.  From  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  Union  Pacific  road 
into  Wyoming,  at  the  Nebraska  boundary  line,  to  the  point  where  the 
road  leaves  Wyoming  and  enters  Utah,  a  distance  as  the  road  runs  of 
at  least  450  miles,  the  amount  of  land  within  the  railroad  company's  20- 
inile  limits  now  farmed  does  not  bear  the  proportion  of  one  one-hun- 
dredth to  the  laud  within  the  same  limits  used  by  cattle  or  sheep  own- 
ers for  grazing  purposes.  The  stockman  that  is  desirous  of  utilizing  the 
sections  of  land  which  he  leases  from  the  railroad  company  cannot  run 
a  fence  around  them  without  including  the  alternate  Government  sec- 
tions. In  doing  so,  he  very  rarely  interferes  with  the  land  claims  of  any 
other  citizen. 

Another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  public  land  in  Wyoming 
came  to  be  inclosed  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  settlers  who  took  up 
land  along  a  stream  of  water.  The  filings  earliest  entered  at  the  land 
offices  of  |the  Territory  were  almost  uniformly  for  lands  situated  in 
Southern  Wyoming.  These  lands  lay  at  a  great  altitude,  but  were  not 
far  from  the  only  railroad  in  the  Territory,  and  the  settlers  on  them  were 
secure  from  the  incursions  of  hostile  Indians.  In  this  region  of  late 
springs  and  early  frosts,  the  land  served  excellently  for  the  raising  of 
grass,  while  the  experiment  of  raising  grain  crops  was  believed  to  be- 
extremely  hazardous.  In  linilding  a  fence  to  inclose  his  tract,  the  set- 
tler was  induced  to  run  it  out  upon  the  plains  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  uplands  dividing  the  stream  upon  which  he  had  settled  from  the 
one  running  next  to  it — in  some  places  a  distance  of  miles.  He  reasoned 
that  no  other  settler  could  wish  to  take  up  the  waterless  high  lands  he 
thereby  inclosed  as  a  range  for  his  stock,  and  that  in  time  the  Govern- 
ment might  afford  him  some  lawful  means  of  gaining  possession  of  it. 
If  he  did  not  use  it,  it  would  remain  for  years  unoccupied. 

The  practice  of  fencing  having  been  begun,  it  spread  rapidly,  especially 
in  districts  occupied  by  small  herds.  Many  stockmen,  however,  erected 
fences,  whose  interests  had  prompted  them  to  hope  for  an  open  range;  but 
they  argued,  if  they  did  not  inclose  a  tract  large  enough  for  their  use, 
their  neighbors  would  inclose  the  land  on  wliich  their  herds  ranged 
and  cause  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  in  their  possession  to ' 
the  proportion  of  the  land  they  owned. 

Thus,  in  defense  of  fencing  in  public  lands,  men  have  urged  that  in 
doing  it  they  were  driven  to  it  by  a  necessity  of  their  business,  or  were 
obliged  to  do  it  in  self-protection.  In  one  case  it  was  done  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  inclosing  railroad  lands  for  grazing  purposes  with- 
out inclosing  with  the  same  fence  the  alternate  Government  sections 
lying  within  the  tract  surrounded  by  the  fence.  In  another  case  it 
was  done  because  the  land  fenced  could  be  used  for  wo  \>\3Lr^o^^^\ivw\ftx^x 
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except  graziDg,  and  because  it  was  hoped  the  Government  would  finally 
lease  or  sell  such  laud  to  the  men  owning  the  tracts  lying  contiguous 
to  the  nearest  streams.  In  another,  it  wa«  done  because,  fencing  hav- 
ing become  general  in  one  locality,  each  grazier  must  fence  in  enough 
land  for  his  herd  or  be  driven  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Government  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  interposing  its  au- 
thority for  the  prevention  of  the  unlawful  erection  of  fences  upon  the 
public  lands  in  Wyoming.  Last  January,  Hon.  M.  C.  Brown,  United 
States  attorney  for  Wyoming,  received  instructions  directing  him  to 
proceed  at  once  against  ranchmen  who  had  fenced  in  and  were  unlaw- 
fully occupying  Government  lands,  and  had  cut  hay  therefrom.  Mr. 
Brown  was  directed  to  notify  them  that  the  fences  must  be  removed. 
He  was  also  directed  to  institute  suit  for  the  value  of  the  hay.  Mr. 
Brown  thereupon  began  the  work  of  notifying  the  various  persons  who 
were  affected  by  the  order,  requesting  them  to  remove  their  fences  at 
once. 

That  part  of  the  instructions  relating  to  prosecuting  stockmen  for 
cutting  hay  on  the  public  lands  was  afterward  rescinded. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Mr.  Brown  brought  a  suit  m 
equity,  in  the  first  judicial  district  court  of  Wyoming,  Judge  J.  B.  Sener 
presiding,  against  certain  stockmen  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  fence 
upon  Government  land.  It  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  ever  brought 
up  in  the  courts  of  the  country.  In  August  Judge  Sener  issued  a  de- 
cree that  the  defendants  **  discontinue  the  use  of  the  lands  so  unlaw- 
fully intruded  and  encroached  upon,  and  restore  them  to  their  former 
and  usual  condition."  In  rendering  his  decision  in  this  case  on  the  fence 
question,  Judge  Sener  said : 

The  unlawful  fencing  of  large  tract*  of  the  public  lands  constitutes,  first,  a  great 
public  wrong ;  and  secondly,  a  public  nuisance ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  purpresture  at  common  law,  and  so  is  remediable  and  relievable  by  the  all-power- 
ful injunction  issuing  out  of  a  court  of  equity,  as  more  appropriate  t^  and  consonant 
with  right,  equity,  and  justice  than  any  mere  remedy  at  law  or  a  resort  to  the  phys- 
ical force  of  the  War  Department. 

To  assist  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Wyoming  with 
respect  to  unlawful  occupancy  of  the  public  lands  therein,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  Government  land  fenced  in  to  the  entire 
area  of  the  Territory  is  very  small.  When,  however,  the  land  lying 
along  a  stream  of  water — that  which  is  taken  possession  of  by  settlers 
under  the  land  laws-.— is  fenced  in,  the  adjacent  uplands,  amounting 
everywhere  to  ten  or  twenty  times  the  area  inclosed,  is  rendered  use- 
less for  all  purposes.  No  man  will  take  up  land  in  Wyoming  unless  it 
is  watered. 

It  must  be  said,  with  emphasis,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  law- 
suits, no  collisions  of  any  kind  have  been  provoked  in  the  Territorj 
between  its  citizens  as  a  result  of  a  difference  of  interests  as  regards 
fencing  in  land.  The  attitude  uniformly  taken  by  all  classes  has  been 
one  of  respect  for  law.  The  hope  is  often  expressed  that  Congress,  in 
its  wisdom,  may  provide  measures  by  which  grazing  lands  may  be  law- 
fully occupied.  There  has  never  been  any  assertion  of  ownership  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  have  fenced  in  tracts  of  Government  land. 
Territorial  law,  however,  protects  them  in  the  improvements  they  may 
have  made  upon  it.  Publicity  is  frequently  given  to  the  statement  that 
in  case  settlers  want  any  of  the  land  now  fenced  in  by  stockmen  for 
farming  purposes,  and  proceed  to  take  it  up  under  the  "laws,  it  can  be 
fio  occupied.  • 

/Since  the  practice  oifewexngm  Government  land  began  in  Wyoming, 
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and  especially  daring  the  pendency  in  the  courts  of  the  case  referred 
to,  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  of  all  classes  have  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  public-land  problem  with  an  activity  prompted  in  part 
by  direct  self-interest  and  in  part  by  interest  iu  the  future  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. At  present  the  question  affects  most  closely  the  stockmen.  The 
farming  class  is  as  yet  small,  the  northern  part  of  Wyoming,  the  last 
section  settled,  containing  more  agricultui^al  land  than  the  rest  of  the 
Territory.  The  land  laws  in  existence  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  framed  wherever  there  is  an  area  of  agricultural  land  large  enough 
to  support  a  settlement  of  farmers.  There  are  large  tracts  in  Wyoming^ 
however,  which  admit  of  grazing  only,  and  a  permanent  and  lawful 
occupancy  of  them  must  be  brought  about  by  other  methods. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  surveyor- 
general  of  Wyoming  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883: 

Standard  parallels  have  been  extended  (in  Wyoming)  for  a  total  distance  of  1.238 
miles.     The  exterior  boundaries  of  628  townships  have  been  surveyed  and  establisned. 
the  total  length  of  which,  is  5,828  miles.    The  section  or  legal  subdivision  lines  of 
662  townshipSf  embracing  an  area  of  14,853,452  acres,  of  whicli  1,26^^  acres  are  mineral 
lands,  have  been  surveyed,  amounting  to  38,693  miles. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  lands  subdivided  consists  chiefly  of  grazing  lands  on  the 
North  Platte  and  Cheyenne  Rivers  and  their  confluents.  The  northern  surveys  em- 
brace valuable  agricultural  and  grass  lands  in  the  valleys  of  Powder  River  and  its- 
branches  ;  the  middle  portions  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sweetwater  and  its  tributaries^ 
embracing  grazing  lands  on  which  many  settlements  have  been  made.  The  south- 
western subdivisions  are  on  the  forks  of  Green  River,  and  contain  good  grazing  lands. 
Stock-raising  in  Wyoming  is  very  profltable,  and  grazing  lands  having  running  water 
axe  being  rapidly  settled  and  improved. 

The  total  area' in  Wyoming  now  subdivided  is  29,142,047  acres. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  more  one-third  of  Wyoming  has  been  so  surveyed 
that  coming  settlers  will  be  put  to  little  or  no  trouble  or  expense  in 
ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  lands  from  which  they  may  wish  to  take 
up  claims.  The  surveyed  tracts  are  usually  along  or  near  streams  of 
water,  comprising  land  to  which  preference  is  given  by  settlers. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  public  lands  in  Wyoming  are  being  taken 
up  by  settlers  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  United  States  land  offices  at  Cheyenne  and  Bvanston: 

CHEYENNE. 

Acrea. 

1873 3,698.71 

1874   4,022.32 

1875 .' 2H,039. 18 

1876 4,974.41 

1877 8,151.75 

1878 8,639.15 

1879 13,069.20 

1880 17,336.69 

1881 13,;i50.50 

1882 22,938.25 

1883 79,044.04 

Total 201,264.20 

The  amount  taken  up  in  1883  was  one-half  as  much  as  had  been  filed 
upon  iu  the  previous  ten  years. 

During  the  year  1875  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  ob- 
tained title  to  their  vast  coal  mines  near  Evanston,  which  was  then 
included  in  the  Cheyenne  land  district,  and  that  interest  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  office  for  that  year  about  $15,000. 

The  report^from  which  the  figures  in  the  table  were  taken  concluded 
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with  September  30  in  each  year,  excepting  1883,  the  time  in  that  year 
reaching  September  15. 

Indians. — Although  there  have  been  no  hostilities  with  Indians  for 
several  years  in  Wyoming,  the  settlers,  especially  stockmen,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory  have  been  annoyed  by  bands  of  reserva- 
tion Indians  roaming  at  large  over  the  public  lands,  professedly  on 
hunting  expeditions. 

The  stockmen  of  Northern  and  Northeastern  Wyoming  have  Indian 
reservations  on  three  sides  of  their  grazing  country.  On  the  west  is  the 
only  reservation  inside  the  the  Territorial  boundary  lines,  that  of  the 
Shoshones  and  Arapahoes,  where  there  are  about  2,000  Indians.  Just 
across  the  Montana  line  are  several  thousand  Crows,  having  an  immense 
country  of  their  own.  East  of  them  live  610  Gheyennes.  In  Dakota, 
40  miles  from  the  ^  yoming  line,  begins  the  Sioux  Eeservation,  with  its 
25,000  Indians. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Indian  agents  to  give  to  parties  of  Indians  per- 
mits to  leave  their  reservations  and  hunt  on  the*public  domain.  The 
stockmen  of  Northern  Wyoming  have  frequently  during  tlie  past  two 
years  sent  information  to  the  officers  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Associa- 
tion of  depredations  committed  b.\  such  Indians  on  the  range.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  they  have  complained  that  the  annoyances  were 
becoming  worse,  and  that  hundreds  of  Shoshones,  Arapahoes,  Crows, 
Cheyeuues,  Gros  Ventres,  Bannocks,  and  Sioux  have  been  leading  a 
gypsy  life  in  the  vicinity  of  their  ranches.  They  assert  that  the  In- 
dians live  for  protracted  seasons  in  localities  where  there  is  little  or  no 
game,  and  that  the  losses  to  herd  owners,  through  having  their  cattle 
killed  by  them  for  food,  are  increasing  every  year,  and  are  now  so  great 
that  organized  bodies  of  stockmen  will  take  stringent  measures  to  check 
the  evil  if  no  action  is  taken  with  that  end  in  view  by  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau. 

The  officers  of  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers'  Association  have  made 
the  following  statements:  They  have  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
ranchmen  on  the  ranges  of  Powder  River,  the  Belle  Fourche,  Dry  Chey- 
enne, Big  Horn,  and  Little  Missouri  are  often  visited  by  parties  of  In- 
dians, who  beg  from  them,  and  sometimes  by  parties  who  rob  them. 
Last  winter  there  were  cases  in  which  Indians,  remaining  in  Wyoming 
until  late  in  the  season,  were  prevented  for  some  time  by  heavy  falls  of 
snow  from  returning  to  their  reservations.  In  the  interim  they  lived 
upon  cattle.  There  have  also  been  frequently-recurring  cases  in  which 
bands  of  Indians  have  visited  ranches  and  forced  the  herders  to  deliver 
up  all  the  provisions  and  ammunition  on  the  premises.  Again,  Indians, 
in  a  state  of  want,  have  visited  ranches  and  offered  to  i>rostitute  their 
women  for  food. 

Another  complaint  made  by  settlers  in  Northern  Wyoming  is  that 
bodies  of  Indians  occasionally  enter  districts  where  game  is  still  com- 
paratively abundant,  and  slaughter  elk  and  buffalo  for  their  hides  only. 
A  law  of  Wyoming  prohibits  its  citizens  from  killing  game  altogether 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  as  well  as  from  killing  more  than  a  footl  sup- 
ply at  any  time.  A  game  society,  comprising  leading  men  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, has  been  energetically  carrying  ouf  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the 
society  sending  its  detectives  for  that  purpose  to  the  very  localities  in 
which  Indians  hunt  in  immunity  from  the  law.  Thus  white  settlers  are 
obliged  to  resi)ect  the  law  and  refrain  from  killing  more  than  a  few  head 
of  elk,  or  deer,  or  antelope,  while  Indians  may  travel  a  distance  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  other  Territories  and  exterminate  Wyoming  herds 
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of  game.    This  may  not  only  be  conceived  as  a  remote  possibility.     Tiie 
fact  has  been  published  more  than  once  in  the  press  of  the  Territory. 

The  officers  of  the.  Stock  Association  look  upon  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians  on  their  stock  ranges  much  in  the  same  light  as  would  the  In- 
dians and  their  commissioned  protectors  regard  raids  of  stockmen  on  res- 
ervations. There  is  this  difference,  however:  The  stockmen  contribute 
very  largely,  through  taxation,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, aad  are  rendering  the  public  lands  useful  to  mankind  by  util- 
izing their  pastoral  advantages. 

Correspondence  has  been  carried  on  between  the  Wyoming  Stock- 
growers'  Association  and  the  Indian  Bureau  on  the  subject  of  stockmen's 
losses  through  Indian  hunting  parties,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  interest^  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  On 
the  authority  of  the  latter  party,  it  is  said  that  it  is  now  the  intention 
of  those  who  are  oftenest  the  subjects  of  the  depredations  referred  to 
to  arm  their  herdsmen  and  drive  the  Indians  away  from  their  ranges. 
The  situation  is  therefore  regarded  with  concern  b;y  the  class  involved, 
and  calls  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
*  The  Yellowstone  National  PARK.—The  government,  manage- 
ment, and  proposed  extension  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  have  been  so 
fully  discussed  throughout  the  country  in  the  past  two  years  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  representation  of  Wyoming's  claims  in  the  question 
is  deemed  unnecessary  in  this  report.  Features  in  the  course  of  events 
which  provoked  the  discussion  referred  to  were :  The  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  neighboring  Territory  of  Montana  that  life  and  property  in 
the  Park  would  be  safer  and  game  better  protected  if  the  Park  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  county  of  Montana;  the  lease  of 
parts  of  the  Park  to  a  company  of  New  York  capitalists  for  hotel  pur- 
poses; the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  providing  for  an  extension 
of  thd  Park  in  Wyoming;  and  the  subsequent  placing  of  the  entire 
question  in  the  hands  of  a  Congressional  committee  for  investigation. 

On  the  part  of  Wyoming,  the  following  is  submitted: 

1.  An  area  comprising  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Park  is  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wyoming,  subject  to  its  laws.  One-twentieth  is  iti  Montana 
and  Idaho,  subject  to  their  laws.  The  act  organizing  Wyoming  placed 
within  it,  as  part  of  the  Territory,  the  area  which  became  nineteen-twen- 
tieths of  the  Park  when  it  was  organized,  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  Territory.  The  question  arises  whether  the  provisions  of  the  a<',t  in- 
corporating the  Park  gave  to  the  latter  an  existence  separate  from  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming,  as  was  the  case  when  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  taken  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  or  simply  withdrew  the  public 
lands  comprising  the  Park  from  settlement,  as  is  the  case  with  Indian 
reservations.  Civilians  indicted  for  crimes  committed  on  military  or  In- 
dian reservations  in  W\voming  are  tried  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  alleged  crimes  were  committed.  Had  a  citizen  been  arrested 
for  crime  committed  in  the  National  Park,  he  could,  under  a  similar  con- 
struction of  the  law,  have  been  tried  before  the  judge  of  the  Wyoming 
district,  of  which  the  Park  is  a  part. 

2.  The  statement  that  the  laws  of  any  other  Territory  are  better  cal- 
culated for  the  preservation  of  the  game  in  the  Park  is  denied  with  one 
voice  by  the  citizens  of  Wyoming.  Hon.  Harry  Oelrichs,  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Game  Association,  lately  pointed  out  that  all  the  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  game  which  were  last  winter  recommended 
by  the  governor  of  Montana  for  passage  by  the  legislature  of  that  Ter- 
ritory were  alfeady  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Wyomijig.  The  governor 
suggested  imprisonment  instead  of  fine  as  punishment  for  violatlw^^Vv<^ 
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g;aine  laws.  Wyoming  iullicts  either  or  both  for  iufringemeut  of  its 
laws.  He  urged  that  transportation  companies  be  prohibited  from  car- 
rying game  unlawfully  kiHed.  Wyoming  goes  a  step  further  and  for- 
bids individuals  or  corporations  even  to  have  in  their  possession  game 
unlawfully  killed,  or  any  green  or  untanned  hides  ot  game  aniuiak 
The  people  of  W^yoming  have  organized  and  incorporated  a  game  pro- 
tective association,  which  has  been  working  with  private  funds  ouk, 
but  which  has  been  able  to  accomplish  the  following  results:  All  com- 
niou  carriers  have  been  forced  to  refuse  contraband  game  or  i^arts 
thereof,  except  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  wLere 
such  game  is  transported  into  Montana,  where  ti-affic  in  it  is  appareutlj 
allowed. 

3.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  Park  in  Wyoming  will  be  an  injury 
to  citizens  of  the  Territory.  A  gentleman  who  has  lately  travele<l  ex- 
tensively in  that  region  writes: 

Tho  cbar<\cter  of  Northwe8t<'rn  Wyoming  luarktt  it  for  iDdnbtrial  use  and  improve- 
ment up  to  the  Government  limits  of  the  Park.  With  beautiful  valleys,  gmss  Id 
abundance,  charming  trout  streams  in  great  number,  splendid  forests  of  pine,  fir.  and 
npruce,  deposits  of  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  gypsum,  nre  clay,  and  mica,  with  j^ood' 
indications  of  lead,  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  mines  of  which  at  oue  point  are  ulrrtdy 
opening  with  much  promise,  and  last  of  all,  with  a  favorable  climate  and  M-t-nen 
unsurpassed  ou  the  American  continent,  one  finds  there  all  the  requisites  to  a  \ii»- 
perous  future.  The  day  is  not  distant — it  should  be  very  near — when  a  railway  will 
traverse  that  region,  touching  many  of  the  resources  above  mentioned,  and  leading 
by  easy  grades  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Wind,  and  across  the  divide  to  tbf  veij 
heart  of  wonderland,  and  to  a  connection  with  the  proposed  branch  of  the  Nortln 
em  Pacitic.  Then  look  fur  a  rapid  development  of  many  industries  and  the  i^nod 
progress  of  a  region  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  result  of  the  propoae<]  exteunioD  of 
the  Park  would  be  to  take  into  the  reservation — first,  the  headwaters  of  w-vt-nl 
streams  ou  which  are  fine  cattle  ranges,  and  even  valuable  ranch  improvemeots:  i*ec- 
oud,  a  number  of  mineral  districts;  and  third,  vast  areas  of  timber  as  fine  a* any  io 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  for  the  protection  of  life  juhI 
property,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  game,  are  very  thoroagli,  cer- 
tain, simple,  and  severe.  The  laws  of  Congress  and  of  this  TerntorT, 
aided  by  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  adopt,  ougbt 
to  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  Park  from  harm.  The  people  of  this  Ter- 
ritory feel  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  National  Park  and  it^ 
preservation,  and  they  will  in  all  proper  ways  aid  the  authorities  in  pre- 
serving it,  its  game,  and  its  scenery  from  injury  of  any  sort.  But,  while 
this  is  true,  they  do  not  claim  to  own  the  Park.  They  recognizt'  it  as 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Republic,  and  yet  lying 
within  their  Territory's  limits  as  fixed  by  the  organic  act,  and  Iienoe 
they  feel  an  especial  pride  and  interest  in  its  being  preserved  for  alltk 
purposes  designed  by  the  act  of  reservation. 

5.  While  it  is  asserted  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  lioe^ 
of  travel  approaching  the  Park  from  the  north,  and  by  tho^e  who  would 
have  the  Park  seem  to  be  a  part  of  other  Territories,  that  it  is  more  easily 
approached  from  the  north  than  from  any  other  direction,  the  statement 
is  doubtful.  The  Beaver  Oaiion  route  from  the  west,  reached  by  niads 
from  the  south,  brings  the  visitor  nearer  the  leading  points  of  interest 
in  the  Park  than  any  other  route.  A  new  railroad  route  is  now  being 
surveyed  in  Wyoming,  which  will  run  to  the  Park  from  a  point  on  the 
Onion  Pacific  road  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  By  it  Wyoming  officejrn 
of  justice  can  reach  the  Park  direct,  and  every  facility  of  rapid  apjiroach 
will  be  extended  to  visitors  going  toward  the  Park  by  way  of  the  Union 
Pacitic  road  from  every  point  in  the  country,  east,  west,  and  south. 
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Salaries  of  Territorial  officers  appointed  by  the  CTnited 
States. — Section  1845,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  provides 
that  certain  specified  snms  of  money  shall  be  the  salaries  of  governors 
and  secretaries  of  Territories.  Another  section  provides  for  the  salaries 
of  United  States  judges  in  Territories.  Beginning  with  the  year  1875, 
however,  and  continuing  up  to  the  last  session,  Congress  appropriated 
for  the  salaries  of  governors  and  secretaries  amounts  considerably  less 
than  is  fixed  b3'  the  statutes.  For  several  years  Jilso,  during  the  same 
period,  the  amounts  appropriated  for  judges'  salaries  were  less  than  the 
8uins  fixed  by  statute.  Neither  law  has  ever  been  repealed.  An  ex- 
chief  justice  of  Wyoming  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
iu  1880  for  the  aggregate  amount  that  had  been  withheld  from  his  sal- 
ary during  his  term,  and  obtained  judgment.  The  case  was  carried  by 
counsel  for  the  Government  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  June  term  of  the  present  year  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  was  affirmed.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  withdrawn  for  some 
purpose  connected  with  the  routine  work  of  the  court,  and  is  expected 
to  be  finally  delivered  at  the  October  term.  The  suit  referred  to  was  a 
test  case,  and  will  be  followed  by  many  others.  The  existence  of  a  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  a  salary  as  fixed  by  law  and  the  amount 
as  appropriated  is  an  anomaly  deserving  of  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

The  United  States  mail  service. — ^The  mail  service  of  Wyoming 
has  for  years  been  inadequate,  irregular,  and  lacking  in  an  intelligently 
considered  system. 

A  review  of  the  manner  in  which  the  railway  postal  work  was  done 
in  Wyoming  had  already  been  prepared  for  this  report  when  a  change 
in  its  management  was  made  by  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  new 
superintendent  of  railway  service  for  the  division  which  includes  Wy- 
oming has  just  visited  the  Territory  and  set  afoot  important  changes 
in  the  methods  of  postal  work.  Pending  a  trial  of  his  management, 
recommendations  intended  to  be  made  are  laid  aside. 

With  regtird  to  the  service  by  routes  other  than  railway,  it  is  viewed 
as  imperfect.  Koutes  are  still  maintained  between  points  which,  though 
formerly  important,  have,  with  the  movement  of  population,  sunk  into 
secondary  importance,  while,  with  the  increase  of  population  iu  ot?ier 
localities,  necessary  routes  have  not  been  established.  Again,  routes 
have  been  discontinued  which  should  have  beeu  maintaineid.  This  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  the  route  from  Hot  Creek,  Wyo.,  to  Spear- 
fish  and  Custer,  Dak.  Since  its  discontinuance,  mail  which  would  have 
been  carried  by  it  a  distance  of  100  to  150  miles  is  carried  to  (3heyenne, 
to  Sidney,  Nebr.,  and  to  points  iu  Dakota,  a  distance  of  5(K)  miles, 
mainly  by  stage-coHch. 

Another  drawback  in  the  mail  service  in  Wyoming  is  the  system  of 
^^  making  up''  mails  at  many  offices  for  important  points  only.  Mail 
thus  made  up  is  sent  sometimes  to  the  south  when  its  destination  is  to 
the  north  of  the  sending  office.  When  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  route 
at  the  south  it  is  repacked  and  sent  north  past  its  original  point  of 
departure  and  on  to  its  destination. 

There  are  towns  and  business  centers  in  Wyoming  the  business  of 
which  is  seriously  interfered  with  because  of  a  lack  of  frequent  arrivals 
and  departures  of  mails.  • 

The  General  Government,  in  its  office  of  aiding  the  rapid  settlement 
of  its  Territories,  could  well  attbrd  to  apx)ropriate  more  money  for  a 
better  performance  of  the  mail  service  in  Wyoming.  A  superintendent 
of  mail  service  for  the  Territory  would,  if  co\\veYv«>wv\t  ^\X\\  \\\^  ^\\\\^^ 
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and  tlie  Territory's  needs,  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  people  and  the 
Post-Oftice  Department. 

Artesian  wells.— The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  sink- 
ing of  artesian  wells  at  Denver  and  a  few  points  in  Wyoming  has  le<l 
to  the  hope  that  artesian  water  may  be  found  at  many  other  points  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  A  well  was  sunk  a  few  years  ago  at  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  3  miles  from  Cheyenne,  to  a  dei»th  of  several  hundred 
feet,  but  no  flow  of  water  was  secured.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  sunk  a  well  last  year  at  Green  River,  but  failed  to  strike  a 
subterranean  basin  of  water.  But  these  failures  have  not  had  tlie 
effect  of  prev^enting  other  efforts  with  the  same  object  in  view.  An 
artesian  well  is  now  being  sunk  at  a  ranch  9  miles  from  Cheyenne,  the 
intention  of  the  owners  being  to  bore  into  the  earth  at  least  500  feet  iu 
search  of  a  flowing  well.  There  is  a  flowing  well  at  Rawlins,  and  at 
Laramie  City  there  are  two. 

The  unequal  elevation  of  the  various  parks  and  plateiius  of  Wyominir 
gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  underground  basins  of  water  exist  beneath 
those  having  an  altitude  less  than  others  m  the  same  region,  and  that 
wherever  the  basins  find  their  origin  there  is  exerted  sutflcient  hydro- 
static pressure  to  carry  water  above  the  suiface  of  the  lower  planes. 

Pure  water  brought  to  the  earth's  surface  by  artesian  wells  would  be 
of  great  benefit  in  those  districts  of  Wyoming  where  the  surface  water 
is  impregnated  with  alkali  and  unfit  for  potable  purposes.  It  would  also 
render  possible  the  raising  of  much  additional  live  stock  in  locations 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  surface  water.  Experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  where  artesian  water  is  obtainable  iu  Wyoming  wouhl 
be  work  appropriate  to  the  care  of  the  General  Government,  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  value  of  its  i)ublic  lands. 
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Population. — In  the  following  table,  the  first  column  of  figures 
represents  the  population  of  Wyoming  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of 
1880.  The  second  is  the  population  of  1882,  as  estimated  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  vote  cast  at  every  election  precinct  in  1880  and  1882, 
each  election  being  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  reckoning  that  tlie 
same  ratio  of  votes*  to  population  was  cast  in  each  year.  The  third 
column  represents  the  estimates  of  well-informed  men  in  each  county, 
acquainted  with  the  advances  made  in  the  more  progressive  districts: 


Counties.  1880. 


The  Territory j      20,788 


Albany  Connty 4, 6*J5 

Carbon  County [  3,438 

Crook  County  239 

Laramie  County j  6, 400 

Johnson  Countj* 637 

Sweetwater  County -I  2.  561 

Uintah  County ^ j  2,  879 


1882. 
27,200 


1683. 


6.200  6,e« 

4,4W    

300    

8.200  9.  (WO 

1,400  ' 

3,300  4.0OO 

3,  400  4,  UW 
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6  I  ,T 


Official  count  of  the  ekcHonsfor  Delegate  to  Congress  in  Wyoming  since  the  organization  of 

the  I\Brritory. 


1869. 


1870. 


1872. 


COQDtiCB. 


A  IbAtiy 

Carl)on 

Laramie 

Sweetwater. 

UiuUh 

Johnson 


»  a 

O 


320 
190 
722 
593 
138 


St 

^  o 

§3 


& 


5     I 


.'il.'j 

389  i 
886  i 
8«2 
679  I 


a  3 


428 
1.50 
308 
36.3 
327 


Is 


309 
183 
380 
279 

228 


a  s 


350 
79 
518 
309 
UG 


a 


1874. 


5€3  ; 
261 
.072  ! 

186 ; 

160  I 


S   • 


.<(  p. 


555 

282 
677 
306 

584 


S 

■72 


699 
3ii3 
881 
406 
657 


Total 1,963       3.331;     1,666  |     1,430       1.471  i     1,742!     2,404 


3,006 


Minority 1,308  227    ... 

Totiil  vote* 5,266  3,202 


271 


606 


3,  213 


5,404 


1876. 


1878. 


1880. 


Connties. 


5  • 
K  a 


Albany  

C»rbon  

Lai-aiiiie i    1, 242 


1,010 
520 


Sweetwater. 
ITintah  . 
JohnHou 


496 
5h7 


Total 3,  864 


533 
407 
940 
423 
457  I 


1,118 
651 

1,101 
518 
474 


o 

9 


4     M 


443 

313 

1,042 


526 


51 
497 


P^s 


72 


927  i 
641 

1.175  ! 

.533  : 

482  I 


H 

&4 


737 
717 
1,416 
494 
543 


1882. 


=  o 

=  as 


S 


S«        P4 


as  O 

O 


1,274 
811 

1,148 
658 
595 
216 


1,  200 

2,  IGl 

605 
707 
33.'! 


2.760       3,862  I     2, 821  !     3, 760  !     3,91)7        4,702'       .5,813 


Majority 1,104  j... 

Total  vote* |  6,626 


1,041     ... 
6,683 


7,667 


*  The  total  up  to  1876,  inclusive,  includes  scattering. 


147 


10,515 


1,111 


Public-school  statistics  of  Wyoming  Territory,  1883. 
Items. 


Laramie.  {  Albany,  i  Carbon 


Number  of  schools 


25 


Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  : 

Males 

Females 


Total 


869 


Val nation  of  school-houses 1    $44,  559 

Number  of  days  school  has  been  taught.' 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance 

Average  compensation  of  teachers, 
month 

Amount  raised  for  erection  of  school 
houses 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  for  the 
year 

Aggregate  amount  paid  for  other  pur- 
poses   

Average  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil, 
month 

Amount  in  school  treasury 

Number  of  Tolnmes  in  district  libraries. 


69,834 

153.54 

f2,133 

114,404 

1650 

•4.54 

$3,526 

800 


Sweet- 
water. 


^8 


424 
445 


349  ; 

321  1 


670 


$35,  000 
196 


154 

15,000 

17,000 

14,000 

$1.38 


75 


Uintah.  |  Johnson. 


11 


362 
385 


(47 


$4,000 


$5&08 


$5,145 

$825 

$4.05 

$1,600 

1,200 


*  There  are  ten  departmenta  in  the  school  of  dlttrict  "So.  \,  AWkttSi^  CouxvX-^ . 
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Ill  this  report  to  the  Hou.  John  Slaughter,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Wj'oniing,  Warren  Richardson,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Laramie  County,  says : 

I  wiU  say  in  general  that  the  schools  of  this  county  are  (1883)  in  flonrishing  condi- 
tion. They  are  well  conducted,  well  attended,  and  generally  well  equipped.  Mach 
<littcrimi nation  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  teachers.  There  is  everywhere  fonnd 
•among  the  people  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  and  a  disposition 
among  all  classes  of  tax-payers  to  vote  money  liberally  for  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  eHucational  advantages. 

Deht  of  the  counties  of  Wyoming, 


CoantioA.  !      1880.  18S3. 


1 


Albany I    $50,685        $55,181 

Carlwn !        4,«28  i 

Laruniic 18, 000  '   None. 


Swe«it  wat«r . 

UinUh 

Johnson  — 


64,409       m,m 

41.740  I       67.511 


A  high  license  law  went  into  effect  in  Wyominj;  last  March,  1882.  The 
following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  county  treasurer  for  license  dur- 
ing the  present  year: 

Albjiuy  (to  October  1) $8,9:)0 

Carbon 

Lara mie  (estimated  for  full  year) 20, 000 

Swot'tAvater  (to  October  1).'. 5,500 

Uiutab  (to  October  1) 6,038 

Johnson 

A  poll-tax  of  J2  is  imposed  in  all  the  counties  of  the  Territory,  the 
fund  arising  therefrom  being  devoted  to  the  common  schools. 

The  census  report  of  1880  shows  the  illiteracy  of  Wyoming  to  be  less 
than  that  of  any  State  or  any  other  Territory. 

The  number  of  certificates  of  incorporation  filed  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  during  the  past  two  years  was  greater  than  the 
number  tiled  in  the  previous  five  years. 

LIST   OF   THE   OFFICERS   OF  WYOMING   TERRITORY. 

Governor:  William  Hale. 

Delegate  to  Congress :  Morton  E.  Post. 

Secretary  of  Territory:  Elliot  S.  N.  Morgan. 

Chief  Justice :  James  B.  Sener. 

Associate  Justices :  J.  B.  Blair,  S.  C.  Parks. 

Clerk:  J.  W.  Bruner. 

United  States  attorney:  M.  0.  Brown. 

Surveyor-general :  E.  C.  David. 

Registers  of  land  office:  Cheyenne,  E.  W.  Mann;  Evanston,  Charles 
H.  Priest. 

Receivers  of  public  moneys:  Cheyenne,  Walter  S.  Hurlbut;  Evanston, 
E.  S.  Crocker. 

United  States  marshal:  Gustav  Schnitger. 

Deputy  United  States  marshal:  W.  R.  Schnitger. 

Treasurer:  F.  E.  Warren. 

Auditor:  Jesse  Knight. 

Librarian:  J.  Slaughter. 

Superintendent  of  pwbWci  \\\^VTvv!X\wi\  3»  Slaughter. 
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Territorial  geologist:  G.  E.  Bailey. 

Territorial  veterinarian :  J.  D.  Hopkins. 

Territorial  stenographer :  M.  C.  Morris.  * 

Penitentiary  commissioners :  E.  Nagle,  Thomas  Langtree,  J.  A.  Finf- 
rock. 

Fish  commissioners:  M.  C.  Barkwell,  Otto  Gramm,  P.  T.  Downs,  E. 
W.  Bennett,  N.  Andrews,  T.  W.  Quinn. 

Deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue :  E.  P.  Snow,  J,  S.  Oliver. 

Banks. — The  following  banks  are  in  operation  in  Wyoming: 


I<ooation. 


Baffalo  . . , 
Chevrnnc 


KvilDMtOO 


Fort  Fred  Steele. 
Laramie 


RawliDA 


Name  of  bank. 


Stebbinn.  Conrad  ScCo 

First  National 

T.  A.  Kent 

Stockgrowers*  National 

M.E.  Post  d:^  Co 

Alvord  &,  North,  Hntnal  Exchange  . . . 

Beckwith  &  Co 

Pioneer  Bank 

J.  W.  HngoB&Co 

Laramie  National 

Wyoming  National 

James  France 


Cashier. 


Capital 


J.  E.  Wild 


H.  G.  Hav     . 
J.  W.  Collins 

O.  North 

E.  W.  Smith . 


J.  W.  Donellan. 

M.  Dawson 

D.C.Kelly 


$100,000 


Sarplna. 


200,000 

100,000 

35.000 

78,000 

20,000 


$88,000 

"i6,'obb 


75,000 
60,000 


80,000 
55,000 


LeGislatuee.— The  following  is  an  official  list  of  the  members-elect 
of  the  eighth  legislative  assembly  of  Wyoming  Territory,  which  con- 
venes at  Cheyenne  January  8,  1884 : 

Albany  County.— Cotincii,  W.  H.  Holliday,  Robert  Homer,  John 
W.  Gray.  House  of  repreHentatives^  O.  D.  Downey,  L.  D.  Kennedy,  C. 
H.  Hussard,  H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  Leroy  Grant. 

Carbon  County  (in  council  district  with  Johnson  County). — Oomti- 
cilj  E.  W.  Bennett,  William  Daley.  Hotise  of  representatives^  L.  Quealey, 
J.  E.  Osborne,  D.  F.  Dudley,  W.  H.  Weaver. 

Johnson  County  (in  council  district  with  Carbon  County). — House 
of  representatives^  E.  IJ.  Snider. 

Laramie  County. — Council,  A.  T.  Babbitt,  Philip  Dater,  F.  E.  War- 
ren, W.  C.  Irvine.  Ho\ise  of  representatives,  N.  N,  Craig,  John  F.  Coad, 
Thomas  J.  Cahill,  D.  Miller,  F.  W.  Schwartze,  H.  B.  Tscheinacher,  J. 
H.  Ford,  A.  Jackson. 

Sweetwater  County. — Council,  P.  J.  Hines.  Hotise  of  represent^ir 
tires,  H.  G.  Nickerson,  F.  H.  Jones,  O.  G.  Smith. 

Uintah  County. — Council,  A.  Y.  Quinn,  B.  S.  Whittier.  House  oj 
representatives,  R.  B.  Seaton,  Charles  Delaney,  B.  S.  Crocker. 


CARBON  COUNTY. 

1880. 

PeTKonal  property $1,500,000  00 

Keal  Cfltate 700,000  00 


Total  2,200,000  00 

Tax  levy,  16  mills  on  the  dollar. 

1881. 

Pi^raonal  property 1,132,496  00 

K«al  estate 981,503  00 


Total 2,113,999  00 

Tax  collected 

Tax  levy,  16  mills  on  the  dollar. 


34, 940  21 
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1882. 

PerMonal  property $1,496,923  00 

Real  estate '. 1,076,202  00 

Total 2,575,125  00 

Tax  collected 45,205  60 

Tax  levy,  19  mills  on  the  dollar. 

1883. 

Personal  property 2,419,:?92  00 

Real  estate 1,242,976  00 

Total 3,662,368  00 

Tax  collected 61,500  00 

Tax  levy,  17  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Horses 3,325 

Cattle 92,5i0 

D.  C.  KELLEY, 
Probate  Judge  and  County  Tr€a«urtr. 


Statement  showing  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Carbon  County^  Wyoming  Territonf. 


Yemn. 


1878 
1J?79 
1880 
188J 
1882 
1863 


Cattle. 


No.        Value. 


20,168  $258,633 
46,338  i  507,168 
72,055  '  943.527 
66,994  '  814,086 
67,850  1,032,170 
92,  520  ,1,  973, 140 


Horses. 
No.     1  Value. 


Sheep. 


No. 


Value. 


1, 036   $26, 190  1,  682  I  $3,  379 

1,763     40,639  l,5l2       3,024 

2.361  I  62,672  4,445     11,106 

3,  037     80,  480  16,  045  ;  32,  090 

3.247     95,390  28,887     71,624 

3,325   100,584  58,587  |146,467 


Union 

Pacific 

Railroad 

property. 


$739.  688 
742,  570 
782,  825 
784, 140 
809,  592 
820,344 


1 

1 

i 
1 

All  other 
property. 

Total 
yaliuti<Mi. 

1 

$180,404  ; 
231,  4.54 
202,939 
303,203  1 
554,992  1 
622,833 

$1,208,294 
1,FM.J^ 
2,Oii3.0flB 
2.0I3.9W 

3,6©,  368 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  schools 11 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 4'"3 

Number  of  school  buildiugs 11 

Number  of  teachers  employed 11 

Aggregate  amount  paid  t^^achers $5, 065  00 

Average  compensation  per  mouth  to  teachers (l\  IS 

Value  of  school  buildings 8,671  IM 

County  superintendent  of  schools:  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Smith. 

LARAMIE   COUNTY. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  foUowing-nained  miuing  districts  bave 
been  formed  in  Laramie  County  :  Platte  Canon,  Rawhide  Buttes,  Black 
Buttes,  Hurricane,  Sand  Creek.  Silver  Crown,  which  had  been  nearly 
abandoned,  has  become  the  scene  of  considerable  mining  activity,  and 
some  wonderful  discoveries  of  copper  ore  have  been  made  there. 

The  records  of  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  Laramie  County  show 
that  the  amount  collected  under  the  license  act  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1881  (low  license),  was  $6,238 ;  1882  (high  license  begin- 
ning with  March),  $18,345 ;  1883,  up  to  September  26,  $16,395.  The 
treasurer's  estimate  of  the  amount  which  will  be  collected  in  1883  is 
#20,000. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
assessed  in  Laramie  County  in  1880, 1882,  and  1883 : 


Years. 


Number. 


ARsenscd 
valuation. 


Cattle.. 

Hurses 

Sheep.. 


Cattle.. 
Horses. 
Sheep.. 


CntUe.. 
Horses. 
Sheep.. 


1880. 


1882. 


1883. 


113,466 

3,530 

79.994 


190,963 

7,245 

85,221 


244.  486 

9,546 

90,763 


$1,379,003 
123, 700 
119,491 


2, 427.  545 
234.675 
149.  145 


3, 637. 380 
318.515 
102.  620 


Assessed  valuation  and  taxes, 

1880. 
Valuation : 

Real S784,71(J  00 

Personal 2,964,037  00 


Total 3,748,7r>3  00 


Taxation : 

Territorial. 
County 


School  tax : 

County $9,827  36 

District 8,034  47 


Total. 


14,994  60 
43,111  45 

58, 106  05 


17,861  t<i 
75,967  tS 


1882. 
Valuation : 

Real 971,5^0  00 

Personal 4,261,606  00 

^ 

Total 5,233,186  00 


Taxation : 

Territorial 10,466  37 

Stock  indemnity 2,828  91 


13,295  28 


County 54,948  60 


School  tax : 

General 12,610  38 

District 8,277  36 


Total. 


68,243  SH 


20,887  74 
89,131  62 


1883. 
Valuation :  • 

Real 1,474,685  00 

Personal 5,870,370  00 


Total 7,345,055  00 
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Taxation : 
Territorial 
County 


Sfhool tax 
Total.. 


$7,345  00 
75,286  81 

83,631  ffl 
27,180  00 

109,811  81 


TAX  LEVY,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SCHOOL  TAX. 


Tax. 

188P. 

1882. 

18831 

Texrilorial 

JfiBt. 

JfiOf. 
.    2 

1 
8 
21 

1 

Stock  indemnitT 

CouDtv 

IH 

HoHi>ital...... ....... .   -- 

134 

Hi 

LIST  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  IJkRAMIE  COUNTT. 

[Terms  expire  January  1,  1885.] 

Sheriff;  S.  K.  Sharpless. 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer:  I.  Bergman. 
County  clerk:  J.  K.  Jeffrey. 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney :  J.  C.  Baird. 
Countv  commissioners :  Thomas  Swan,  chairman ;  T.  Dyer,  George 
W.  Hoyt. 
Superintendent  of  public  schools :  W.  Eichardson. 
Assessor :  W.  W.  Jeffrey. 
Coroner :  John  T.  Chaffin. 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

A$$698ed  valuation  and  iaxaiUm, 

1881. 
Valuation : 

Personal $1,259,98100 

Taxation : 

Territorial 4,830  14 

County 12,075  42 

School 1,068  00 

Total 17,963  56 

1882. 
Valuation : 

Personal $2,013,141  64 

Taxation : 

Territorial 5,899  58 

County , 28,160  63 

School — ^general 4,974  83 

District 2,155  74 

Total 35,190  71 
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1883. 
Valaation : 

Personal : $2,481,404  00 

Taxation: 

Territorial : 2,481  16 

County 32,J^7  42 

School— general 6,408  6:1 

DiHtrict 3,120  IH 

Total 44,267  39 

TAX  LEVY. 


Tax. 

18R1. 

Mm. 

4 

4 

1882. 

1888. 

T**rritorliiI  , ......  ^  - ..  ^ ^ 

MiUt. 
2 
5 

1 
8 

MiUit. 
] 

Connty 

6 

Stock '  ndeiDnitv , 

Other  or  Bp«cial  tax6« , -  -  - 

6 

JO 

All  taxes 

14             16 

jf 

1882. 

18KI. 

2 

1 

0 
0 

0 

24 

19 

3,690 

130, 529 

909 

65,33)^ 

Additional  levy  in  school  disiricis. 

School  district  No.  1 mills. 

School  district  No.  2 do.. 

fichool  district  No.  3 do.., 

School  district  No.  4 do... 

School  district  No.  5 do.. 

Numher  of  horses  taxed 

Nnuiber  of  cattle 

Number  of  sheep 

Increase  since  1881 

Debt  of  county $12,229  67 

Population  by  assessor's  return 1. 045 

Amount  paid  treasurer  for  licenses $2,940  00 

The  following  is  a  list  of  county  officers  and  dates  of  expiration  of 
terms: 

SheriflF:  F.  M.  Canton.    Term  expires  November  5, 1884. 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer:  J.  M.  Lobban.  Term  expires 
November  5, 1884. 

County  clerk :  N.  G.  Oarwile.    Term  expires  November,  5, 1884. 

County  and  i^rosecuting  attorney :  H.  S.  Elliott.  Term  expires  No- 
vember 6,  1884. 

Connty  commissioners:  W.  H.  Holland,  J.  M.  Clevenger,  H.J.  Wind- 
sor.   Terms  expire  November  6, 1884. 

Superintendent  of  schools:  James  D.  Clark.  Term  expires  November 
5,  1884. 

Assessor :  C.  A.  Farwell.    Term  expires  November  5, 1884. 

Coroner :  S.  M.  Coburn,    Term  expires  November  6,  1884. 

Surveyor:  B.  AmsdeiK  sr.    Term  expires  November  5,  1884. 

State  inspectors:  J.  M.  Enochs,  W.  D.  Smith.  Api)ointed  by  county 
C/ommissioners  to  serve  during  pleasure  of  county  commissioners. 

The  following  statistics  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  county 
are  furnished :  ' 

Number  of  schools 7 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 149 

Number  of  days  taught 600 

Number  of  school  buildings 3 

Value  of  school  buildings $3,000  00 

Amount  of  salaries  paid  teachers I^A*^  ^^^ 
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This  county  is  settling  up  rapidly,  and  the  estimated  population  at 
the  present  time  is  plac^  at  2,500.  The  immigration  during  tlie  past 
season  has  been  large,  and  is  daily  increasing,  many  families  coming  in 
from  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  west. 

The  additional  assessment  of  stock  driven  in  after  the  annual  assess- 
ment was  made  will  increase  the  total  assessment  about  $250,000. 


ALBANY   COUNTY. 

A$8€88ed  valuation  and  taxation, 

1880. 
Valaatiou : 

Real $570,734  a» 

Personal l,986,co6tti 


Total 2.557,590  00 


Taxation : 

Territorial.. 

County 

School: 

General. 

District . 


Total 


9.935  55 
2C^,  700  1^ 

6,310  fr^ 

6.936  91 

49,  ^  ft; 


1882. 
Valuation : 

Real 712, 69-2  (") 

Personal   l,6.ri3,57:J  00 

Total 2.:596,2ri5  0i) 


Taxation : 

Territorial.. 

County 

School : 

General . 
l)istrict 


6.286  26 
31,429  42 

7,683!* 
6,140  06 


Total 


51,539  60 


1883. 


Valuation: 

Real 998,240  («) 

Personal 1,835,275  W 

Total 2,833,515  00 

Taxation : 

Taxes  not  collected. 

TAX  LEVY. 


Tax. 


1S80.        18S2. 


Territorial 

Stock  indemnity. 
County  


Poor 

Road  and  bridge. 

Court 

Special  school . . . 
Cununon  school. . 


MiUs.  i  MiUs. 

4  >  2 

I  1 


1883. 


MiUi. 


2  ! 

2  1 

7  I 

9 


5 
1 
2 
2 
6 


a 

m 

3 


Total. 


21 


'; 

21  15 


Total  for  county  outside  of  district  Xo.  1. 

Special  school  district  No.  1 

Special  school  distriot  li^o.  3 

Special  school  district  So.  5. .» 


14 


15 


\ 
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Number  of  horses  taxed 5,113 

Namber  of  mules  and  asses  taxed 297 

Number  of  sheep  and  goats  taxed 101,285 

Number  of  cattle  taxed 71,264 

Increase  in  live  stock  since  1880,  111,033  head,  of  which  41,748  were 
sheen. 

The  amount  paid  the  county  treasurer  for  licenses,  1883,  $8,950. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  county  officers.  Their  term  of  office 
expires  January  7,  1884 : 

Louis  Miller,  sheriff. 

A.  G.  Dunn,  probate  judge  and  county  treasurer. 

J.  W.  Blake,  county  and  prosecuting  attorney. 

J.  H.  Finfrock,  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

C.  H.  Clark,  county  clerk. 

County  commissioners :  A.  S.  Pcabodv  (chairman),  H.  G.  Balch,  John 
McGill. 

P.  H.  Brophy,  assessor. 

SWEETWATER  COUNTY. 

Astessed  valuaHon  and  t€ixation. 

1880. 

Total  valuation $2,083,509  92 

Taxation : 

Territorial 8,334  04 

County 36,399  69 

School 4,167  02 


Total 


48, 900  75 


1882. 


Total  valuation $2,771,475  92 

No  returns  of  taxation. 

1883. 
Valuation : 

Real $137,697  50 

PerHonal 3,010,577  00 


Total 3,148,274  50 


Taxation : 

Territorial 

County 

School 


3, 148  27 

68, 160  69 

6, 296  55 


Total 


77, 605  51 


TAX  LEVY. 


Tax. 


Territorial 
County . 


County  indebtedneflfl 
Stock  indemnity  . ... 


Total. 


1880. 


MUU. 
4 

14 


18 


1882.    I     1883. 


MiUt.  I   Miils. 
2  1 

13  i  14 


Number. 

Horses  taxed 3,617 

Cattle  taxed 52,502 

Sheep  taxed 37»38a 


24 


23 


Valuation. 

$126, 492 

1,045,776 
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A  new  miuing  district  was  established  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Sweet- 
water River,  last  year. 

The  amoaut  paid  to  the  treasurer  for  licenses  in  18S3  to  October  1, 
was  $5,500. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  Sweetwater  County.  Terms 
expire . 

Sheriff:  G.  L.  Vickery. 

County  treasurer  and  probate  judge :  Geo.  F.  Stringfield. 

County  clerk  and  register  of  deeds :  Ed.  J.  Morris. 

County  commissioners :  Geo.  B.  Spinner,  chairman ;  A.  Focher,  Joseph 
Young. 

Prosecuting  attorney :  A.  B.  Conaway. 

County  assessor:  Frank  E.  Coffey. 

Superintendent  of  schools:  E.  D.  Wooodruff. 

Table  thmcing  number  of  horses,  sheep j  and  cattle  in  Sweetwater  County, 


Horsea. 


Years. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Valae. 


$33,855 

38,880 

46,105 

80.085 

117, 240 

126,492 


Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Total  iiweti. 

Na 

Value. 

$1,600 

3,000 

0,435 
23.852 

81,487 
85, 162  50 

Na 

Yalae. 

900 

1,830 

4,718 

11. 926 

35,935 

37,383 

13,846 
18,419 
25.945 
36,137 
.%3.e75 
52,503 

$141. 261 
186.545 
311,835 
431.392 
807,445 
1,045,776 

$1,9S8.965» 
1.941,»7» 
2.083.Me 
2,277.821  » 
2.77l,47»« 
3, 148, 274  » 

8CUOOLS. 

Number  of  schools 13 

Number  of  pupils,  males 223 

Number  of  pupils,  females '       230 

Total 453 

Valuation  of  school-houses ^,550  00 

Number  of  days  school  has  been  taught 1,578 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance 5(^,675 

Average  compensation  of  teachers  per  month |5ti  %h 

Amount  raised  for  erection  of  school-houses $500  UO 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  for  the  year |4, 6£i3  75 

Aggregat-e  amount  paid  for  other  purposes $201  14 

Average  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil,  month $8  90^ 

Amount  in  school  treasury |3,341  i)H 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 1 


UINTAH  COUNTY. 


Ateeescd  valuation  and  taxation. 


1880. 
Yaiuation : 

Real $£i,l\i>iiO 

Personal 1,2H3,K4  CO 

Total..., 1  307,r.l4  CO 
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Taxation : 

Territorial 

County 

School : 

General 

District 

Deliuqaent 

Special  and  poll, 


Total 


$5,230  05 
14,382  65 


21,229  26 
2, 198  70 

43,040  66 


1882. 
Valuation: 

Real 89,7ri6  00 

Personal 1,751,908  00 


Total I,841,mv4  00 


Taxation : 

Territorial .. 

County 

School  : 

General . 

District. 


Total 


3, 683  33 
12,891  65 

1,841  66 
2,812  85 

21,229  49 


1883. 
Valuation : 

Real i»5,656  00 

Personal 2,090,721  00 


Total 2,096,377  00 


Taxation : 

Territorial . . 

County 

Si'hool : 

General 
District 


Total 


2,096  38 
14,674  59 

4. 192  74 
2, 456  14 

23, 419  85 


TAX  LEVY. 


Tax. 


TerritoriAi 

County  (exoept  acbool) 
Sohool: 

General 

District  No.  8 

District  No.  3 

District  No.  5 

District  No.  1 


Number  of  horses  taxed 1,572 

Number  of  cattle  taxed 12,748 

Number  of  sheep  and  goats 46, 959 

The  increase  in  live  stook  since  1880  was  28,407  bead. 

Mining  districts  have  been  established  daring  the  past  two  years  at 
White  Springs,  Elk  Horn,  and  Barn's  Horn. 

The  amoant  paid  the  coanty  treasurer  for  licenses  in  1883  has  been 
$6,038.50. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  county  officers  5  terms  expire  Januaiy 
7,  1885: 

Sheriff:  J.  J.  Le  Cain. 

County  clerk :  John  Stone. 

County  and  prosecuting  attorney :  C.  D.  Clark. 

County  treasurer  and  collector:  J.  Van  A.  Carter. 

County  coniraissiouers:  Thomas  Blyth,  F.  Biepen,  J.  C.  Winslow, 
chairman. 

Coroner:  E.  S.  Bisbing. 

School  superintendent:  F.  L.  Arnold. 

Fish. — Nearly  all  the  streams  of  Wyoming  abound  in  fish.  Troot 
are  found  in  a  great  many  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  monnt^ 
ains  of  Northeni  and  Middle  Wyoming.  A  fish  commission,  provided 
for  by  the  legislature,  has  been  at  work  in  the  Territory  for  several 
years.  At  the  last  session,  $1,500  was  appropriated  to  be  expended  by 
the  commission  in  its  work.  During  the  last  year  it  has,  underthe 
superin tendency  of  M.  C.  Barkwell,  chief  commissioner,  planted  98,000 
fish  in  streams  heretofore  nearly  or  entirely  barren,  the  varieties  being 
trout,  salmon  trout,  bass,  perch,  and  carp.  The  streams  in  which  it 
was  formerly  thought  trout  could  not. live,  as  the  waters  were  somewhat 
alkaline,  are  now  stocked  with  this  gamy  variety,  and  they  are  reiK)rted 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  propagating  successfully.  Carp  ponds  are 
now  being  constructed  for  the  care  of  the  fish  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission.  The  North  Platte  River  has  been  stocked 
with  bass,  the  Laramie  River  and  Savery  and  Jack  Creeks  with  brook 
trout,  the  two  latter  streams  being  in  Carbon  County.  Albany  CouDty 
has  received  a  good  supply  of  young  trout,  and  now  furnishes  as  fine 
specimens  as  are  caught  in  any  waters.  Lodge  Pftle,  Horse,  Bear,  and 
Crow  Creeks,  in  Laramie  County,  and  the  lakes  near  Cheyenne,  have 
all  been  stocked  with  choice  varieties.  The  North  Platte  Kiver  and 
its  tributaries  formerly  had  no  trout,  while  the  South  Platte,  fiowing 
through  a  country  in  nearly  all  respects  similar,  abounded  in  this  variety. 
Since  the  North  Platte  was  stocked,  trout  is  found  in  it  almost  every- 
where. 

Wild  game. — The  existence  of  a  game  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
Wyoming  indicates  the  necessity  seen  by  the  lo'cal  lawmakers  for  pro- 
viding against  the  slaughtering  of  game  which  formerly  went  on  un- 
hindered. For  years  butfalo  and  elk  were  killed  by  the  thousand  for 
their  hides  and  antelope  and  deer  shot  down  in  wantonness,  in  and  oat 
of  season,  or  killed  in  larger  numbers  than  could  be  marketed.  The 
effect  of  the  game  law,  if  the  inroads  of  hunting  parties  of  Indians 
were  prevented,  would  doubtless  be  a  speedy  increase  of  the  herds  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  game  animals. 

Of  buffalo  there  are  but  a  few  herds — two  or  three— left  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  all,  the  animals  number  perhaps  5,000.  Occasionally  a  few 
stray  old  bulls  are  seen  roaming  separately  from  the  herds.  Elk  are 
found  in  droves,  sometimes  in  hundreds,  in  a  good  many  places,  though 
they  do  not,  as  formerly,  roam  in  every  part  of  the  Territory.  Ante- 
lope are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  even,  at  times,  in  sight  of  the  railroad. 
They  rove  in  small  herds  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  Territory,  but 
are  usually  seen  grazing  in  couples.  Deer,  blacktail  and  whitetail,  are 
to  be  found,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory  are  quite  rare.  The 
mountain  sheep  is  now  seldom  seen. 

The  bear,  mountain  lion,  wolf,  coyote,  fox,  and  panther  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  by  the  traveler  in  lonely  parts  of  Wyoming.    But  fur 
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huuters  here  find  but  little  to  tempt  them  to  ply  their  vocation,  otter, 
beaver,  mink,  muskrat  not  being  found  in  sach  numbers  as  to  afford 
their  huuters  profitable  occupation,  except  in  unsettled  portions  of  the 
Territory. 

Small  bird  game  are  plentiful  in  summer,  doves,  especially,  being 
found  everywhere.  Ducks  and  geese,  though  quite  numerous,  do  not 
fly  in  large  fiocks.     Sage  chickens  are  common. 

Timber. — It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Wyoming  is  almost  destitute 
of  timber,  but  he  who  takes  pains  to  examine  the  map  and  observe  the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  their  alti- 
tudes, will  see  how  fallacious  is  the  idea.  While  the  Laramie  range 
shows,  near  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  only  a  few  straggling 
pines,  the  canons  concealed  from  observation  contain  a  growth  of  tim- 
ber of  good  size  and  quality  which  has  sustained  two  sawmills  for  four 
years.  As  one  travels  north,  in  the  Laramie  range,  he  encounters  con- 
siderable bodies  of  timber  until  he  reaches  a  point  80  miles  north  of 
Sherman.  From  this  to  Laramie  Peak  and  thence  northwest,  to  Casper 
Mountain,  there  are  large  and  dense  bodies  of  timber,  which  will  prove 
a  source  of  large  revenue  to  Wyoming.  South  and  west  of  the  Laramie 
Plains,  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Sierra  Madre  ranges  and  the  valleys  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Platte  are  covered  by  forests  as  dense  as  those  of 
Michigan.  Mountain  ranges,  occupying  the  central  and  northern  parts* 
of  Sweetwater  County,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Uintah  County,  are  cov- 
ered with  pine  forests,  which  will  compare  favorably  as  to  quality  with 
the  lumber  of  the  lake  regions,  but  which  is  in  large  part  of  a  growth  less 
heavy.  The  Big  Horn  range  is  well  covered  with  a  growth  of  timber 
suitable  for  making  lumber,  as  also  are  the  hills  in  the  northeast  of 
Crook  County.  Besides  the  bodies  of  pine  timber  mentioned,  numer- 
ous creeks  and  river  bottoms  contain  a  supply  of  box  elders,  cotton- 
woods,  &c.,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  settlers.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  not  less  than  23,000  to  26,000  square  miles  of  timber  land  in 
Wyoming. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  I  am  indebted  to  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen for  much  aid  and  assistance,  whose  names  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  report  at  appropriate  places.  For  the  statistics  from  the  differ- 
ent counties,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  I  am  indebted  to  clerks  of  the 
counties  respectively.  The  clerks  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  labor  in 
the  preparation  of  these  statistics,  for  which  I  take  this  occasion  to  make 
public  acknowledgment. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  HALE, 
Oovemor  of  Wyoming. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Telleb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior y  Waahingtony  D.  C. 
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Teeeitoey  op  Utah,  Executive  Oppiob, 

Salt  Lake  City,  September  16, 1883. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  questions  of  government  arising  under  the  unusual  condition  of 
society  heie  are  those  which  are  at  once  different  from  other  commu- 
nities and  other  governments,  either  State  or  Territorial,  in  the  United 
States.  These  questions  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah  and  of  primary  interest  to  the  Government.  If  it  be 
a  fact  that  conditions  here  are  different  from  other  Territories,  then  it 
follows  as  a  sequence  that  exceptional  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

While  other  matters  might  be  presented  to  you  in  a  formal  report,  I 
feel  it  a  duty,  which  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  avoid,  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  questions  of  absorbing  interest  and  primary  importance. 

That  there  are  wrongs  in  Utah  I  regret.  That  the  Government  and 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  compromise  with  wrong  I  am  sure  will  not  be  questioned. 

Among  other  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress organizing  the  Territory  is  one  that  ^^  He  should  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Under  the  oath  of  office  charging  me  with  this  duty  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  the  Territory  with  fidelity 
and  mercy,  and  with  whatever  ability  I  possessed. 

A  combination  to  nullify  laws  of  Congress  has  long  continued  in  Utah. 
This  conspiracy  led  to  open  rebellion  at  one  time,  and  continues  to 
evade  and  defeat  the  plain  will  of  Congress  and  the  President  and  the 
adjudication  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  theory,  adroitly  advanced  by  many  interested  by  business  rela- 
tions, and  emanating  from  those  engaged  in  this  long-continued  combi- 
nation to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
effect  that  time  and  railroads  would  prove  the  remedy,  is  wrong. 

While  I  am  satisfied  that  many  intelligent  and  thinking  people  at  a 
distance  have  accepted  this  theory,  I  am  sure  its  acceptance  by  Congress 
and  the  country  means  mischief  in  the  future.  Therefore  I  am  impelled 
to  warn  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  through  you  the  country,  of  dangers 
that  beset  the  Government  in  this  another  "  irrepressible  conflict,'^  and 
to  make  in  this  report  an  earnest  plea  for  the  adjustment  of  all  wrongs 
and  the  establishment  of  good  government  in  Utah  by  Congress,  which 
nndojubtedly  possesses  the  power,  and  which  I  may  be  pardoned  in  say- 
ing I  believe  to  be  its  duty  to  do  quickly. 

The  power  to  promptly  enforce  the  laws  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
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in  80  doiDg  cannot  rightly  be  denied  to  those  charged  with  their  exe- 
cution. 

The  history  of  all  States  and  Territories  demonstrates  that  times  come 
when  military  aid  is  necessary  to  support  the  civil  authority.  I  know 
of  no  reason  that  takes  Utah  out  of  the  rule.  Under  the  law  and 
the'  proper  proclamations  of  my  predecessors  the  militia  of  Utah^  pur- 
posely organized  to  be  independent  of  Federal  authority,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  made  available. 

It  therefore  only  remains  for  this  Territory  that  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States  be  made  available,  and  I  present  with  the  necessity 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  made  lawful  for  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  to  be  used  for  the  execution  of  process  out  of  the  courts  of  Uie 
United  States  \tv  the  hands  of  the  United  States  marshal  of  Utah,  and 
that  their  serv' ices,  under  proper  restrictions,  in  case  of  riot,  of  insurrec- 
tion, domestic  violence,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  may  more 
readily  be  made  effective  than  under  the  present  provision  of  law. 

I  trust,  however,  such  security  to  person  and  property  as  is  right  and 
which  every  citizen  may  reasonably  expect  will  be  granted  to  all  alike 
here. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1850  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  formed. 

I  find  that  since  1»52  there  has  at  no  time  been  a  lawful  Territorial 
government. 

Section  7  of  this  organic  act  provides: 

That  all  township,  district,  and  county  officers  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for 
shallbe  appointed  or  elected,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided 
by  the  governor  ai  d  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territorv  of  Utah.  The  governor 
shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  legislative  council,  appoint  all 
officers  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  &c. 

Under  this  act  of  Congress  the  counties  of  Utah  were  properly  organ- 
ized. But  the  legislature  joined  with  Brigham  Young,  the  governor  of 
the  Territory,  by  pretext  of  different  Territorial  statutes,  and  in  order 
to  place  the  Territory  out  of  a  future  executive  control  and  beyond 
Federal  influence  made  provision  for  their  appointment  or  election  in 
ways  not  authorized  by  but  directly  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  will 
of  Congress.  While  other  Territories  with  like  provisions  have  carried 
on  their  governments  in  accordance  with  law  Utah  has  persisted  in 
maintaining  its  unlawful  government,  in  spite  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
the  adjudication  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  the 
later  opinion  of  the  honorable  the  commissioners  under  the  law  known 
as  the  Edmunds  act. 

Discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  Congress,  and  which  had 
theretofore  been  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  I  nomi- 
nated to  the  council  persons  for  the  different  Territorial  offices.  Among 
other  things,  I  said  in  nominating  them  that — 

Sncb  officers  must  necessarily  be  named  in  the  manner  designated  by  CongresB. 
Tbeir  election  or  appointment  in  any  otber  way  nnder  an  act  of  the  legislative  power 
of  tbe  Territory,  wbicb  derives  its  power  ft'om  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  self-same  law,  is 
nulliiication. 

This  power  was  exercised  by  Brigbam  Young,  tbe  first  governor  of  the  Territory. 
For  many  years,  witb  few  exceptions,  tbis  part  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  organic  set 
has  been  avoided  and  disregarded,  and  such  officers  have  been  elected  and  appointed 
in  otber  and  different  ways  than  that  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  council  declined  to  confirm  or  reject  them,  asserting  that  the 
power  given  by  Congress  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  governor 
by  different  Territorial  statutes  cited  by  them,  and  resolved — 

Tliat  the  complamt  of  \\\ftOTLCfc\\«>\i<i^  \>a<i  ^oN«t\ii];t  \^\geA\!Livdle88  and  his  nominations 
mnecessary,  and  that  no  act\oTLt\sL«kWOTi\^T«iQCQ^vwi^. 
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And  the  anlawful  Territorial  govemmeDt,  which  for  over  thirty  years 
has  existed  in  the  face  of  Congress  and  the  country,  exists  to-day. 

The  failure  to  hold  the  August  election  in  1882  under  the  Edmunds 
law,  as  only  under  its  provisions  it  could  be  held,  was  provided  for  by 
an  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Hoar  amendment.  In  obedience  to 
its  provisions  I  appointed  a  number  of  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies* oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  to  elect.  Many  of  those  so  appointed  qualified 
over  vexatious  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  from  one  end  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  the  other,  and  made  legal  demand  for  the  offices  to  which  they 
had  been  appointed. 

The  unanimity  and  universality  of  the  refusal  that  followed  through- 
out the  entire  Territory  could  only  on  this  earth  perhaps  be  seen  in  Utah. 

Many  laws  of  Congress  have  been  nullified  in  Utah,  and  this  law  was 
defeated  with  the  usual  ^^  oneness,"  and  I  must  say  with  an  apparent 
familiarity  with  the  business  in  hand.  The  lawfully  appointed  officers 
instead  of  api)ealing  to  force  appealed  to  the  courts.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory  sustained  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  action  of 
the  governor,  but  the  technicalities  and  delays  of  the  law  consequent 
upon  appeals  and  the  stay  of  proceedings  resulted  as  usual  in  the  Ter- 
ritory in  a  failure,  and  polygamists  and  worse  held  on  and  exercised  the 
functions  of  office,  and  to-day  many  so  hold  who  are  not  entitled  under 
the  law  tp  cast  a  vote. 

The  officers  who  universally  join  in  this  combination  to  defeat  the  law 
of  Congress  held  and  hold  their  authority  from  the  Congress  they  de- 
fled  and  whose  law  they  made  a  nullity. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  laws  can  be  faithfully  exe- 
•cuted  when  the  governor  under  the  law  can  only  rely  upon  those  who 
-combine  to  defeat  it.  Therefore  Congress  must  provide  other  and  differ* 
•ent  agencies  to  enable  a  governor  to  '*  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed." 

GHUBOH  AND  STATB. 

The  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state  was  by  the  founders  ot 
•our  Government  and  the  writers  of  our  Constitutions  made  a  principal 
factor  in  its  foundation.  Several  of  the  origiual  States  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  an  ecclesiastic  from  holding  any  public  office.  This  history,  so 
well  understood  from  the  debates  and  traditions  and  the  surroundings 
of  our  national  birth,  made  unquestionable  their  purpose  then,  as  it  is 
my  desire  now,  to  protect  the  Government  as  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  church. 

The  first  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares  ^'that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishmeut  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,"  &c. 

The  church  then,  as  the  church  now,  and  here  in  Utah,  needs  no  pro- 
tection against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Government  then  was  and  now  is  the  fortress  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty.  That  man  or  that  set  of  men,  be  they  what  they  may, 
who  assert  and  teach  a  doctrine  so  infamous  deserve  the  condem- 
Bation  of  all  men,  and  must  and  will  receive  the  condemnation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment that  protects  all  men  in  the  right  ^^to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience." 

This  guarantee,  sacred  to  all,  is  right.  It  should  be  maintained 
always,  everywhere,  and  by  all,  but  never  abused. 

It  IS  true,  however,  that  law-breakers  and  law-defiers  and  nullifiera 
of  the  law  in  Utah,  who  enjoy  it  in  commou  N'lVWi  «^\  cvMywncl^  ^^  \Xssa 
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country  and  of  every  deDoniination  and  faith,  have  abased  it  and  do 
abase  it.  Continaally  and  deftly  it  is  nsed  by  those  who  abase  it,  and 
the  man  engaged  in  other  affairs  is  misled  in  considering  what  is  wrong- 
fully termed  the  "  Utah  problem.''  If  the  question  of  religion  or  reUg- 
ious  l>elief  enters  at  all  into  an  intelligent  discussion  of  theqaestionin 
a  governmental  sense,  which  I  doubt,  it  then  and  certainly  mast  be  un- 
der the  first  prohibition,  '^  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,''  rather  than  under  the  second,  "  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof." 

I  beg,  on  this  important  point,  in  considering  the  question,  to  pre- 
sent some  facts  of  history,  such  as  I  may  properly  do  ia  the  report  I 
have  the  honor  to  make,  a  question  with  which  we  are  now  grappling, 
and  which,  when  calmly  considered  under  the  light  of  the  Constitution, 
can  leave  no  justifiable  grounds  of  difference  of  opinion  in  reason  or  in 
law. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  Congress  has  or  may  prohibit  the 
f¥ee  exercise  of  religion,  for  that  has  been  decided  under  the  law  of 
1862  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  test  case  of  Reynolds,  but  whether 
the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  in  Utah,  an  agency  of  the  General 
Government,  created  by  Congress  and  paid  as  such  out  of  the  Treasniy 
of  the  United  States,  has  not  made  law  upon  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  Congress  shall  not 
establish  religion.  The  provision  is  more  comprehensive.  It  forbids  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion.  What  are  the  facts  f  A 
band  of  men,  many  of  them  good,  but  undoubtedly  misguided,  profess- 
ing in  common  a  religious  belief,  ejected  from  Ohio  and  going  to  Mis- 
souri, ejected  from  Missouri  and  going  to  Illinois  (incorporating  in  their 
system  of  today  features  and  practices  more  abhorrent  than  any  known 
then),  ejected  from  Illinois,  turned  their  backs  on  the  United  States,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  going  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  then  a  for- 
eign country.  These  people  were  possessed  of  a  fanatical  dream  of  es- 
tablishing a  polygamic  empire  that  was  to  supplant  this  and  all  other 
governments.  Helped  in  their  helplessness  and  poverty  and  distress 
across  the  plains  by  the  Government,  guided  in  their  journey  by  reports 
famished  by  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  whose  officers  had 
traversed  and  surveyed  the  roads  and  mountains  and  valleys,  they  set- 
tied  in  this  valley  with  its  river  and  lake.  The  willows  that  marked  the 
mountain  streams  gave  evidence  that  the  soil  needed  but  a  touch  of  cnlti- 
vation  to  yield  a  ready  response.  A  valley  in  which  numbers  of  tiie 
earlier  pioneers  who  passed  farther  to  the  West  had  looked  upon  with 
admiration  and  left  for  the  fortunate  pioneers  that  were  to  follow.  The 
purpose  of  going  to  the  Pacific  coast  having  been  abandoned,  the  young 
men  who  as  a  favor  had  been  mustered  into  the  service  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  paid  in  advance,  and  known  as  the  Mormon  Battalion,  hav- 
ing gone  on  to  California  by  the  southern  route,  returned  from  their 
battleless  march  but  creditable  service,  and  three  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneers  joined  them  where  Salt  Lake  City  is  now  situated. 
With  their  pay  and  horses  and  arms  material  aid  was  given  to  this  set- 
tlement, which,  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  by  both  pioneers 
and  battalion,  was  made  on  a  Territory  which  under  our  treaty  with 
Mexico  afterward  became  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment. A  vast  territory  was  mapped  out  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Mexico  to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the  north,  and  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the  west  to  the  mountains  whose  waters 
flow  in  to  the  Gu\t  of  "NL^xico,  wcA  «.  wvi^\:\\si\asycL  ^M\ss^\i^tA  govern  * « until 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  provide  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  hereinafter  described  by  admitting  us  into  the 
Union."  That  we,  the  people,  gratefal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  &c.,  do 
ordain  and  establish  a  free  and  independent  government*,  by  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Deseret." 

Among  others  the  following  act  was  passed : 

AK  OBDIN  ANC£  Incorporating  the  Church  of  Jesas  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Sainte,  approved  Febmary 

8,  185L 

Sbction  1.  Be  it  ordainedj  That  all  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  State 
^hich  now  aro  or  hereafter  may  become  residents  therein,  and  which  are  known  as 
**the  Chnrch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  are  hereby  incorporated,  consti- 
tnted,  made,  and  declared  a  body  corporate,  with  peipetnal  succession  nnder  the 
original  name  and  style  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of^Latter  Day  Saints,  with  full 
XK>wer  to  sue  and  be  sued,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  in 
this  State ;  to  establish,  order,  and  regulate  worship,  and  hold  and  occupy  real  and 
personal  estate,  and  have  and  use  a  seal,  which  they  may  alter  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  ardainedf  That  said  body  or  chnrch  as  a  religious  society 
may  at  a  general  or  special  conference  elect  one  '^trustee  in  trust,"  and  not  to  exceed 
twelve  assistant  trustees,  to  receive,  hold,  buy,  sell,  manage,  use,  and  control  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  said  church,  which  said  property  snail  be  free  from  taxation ; 
which  trustee  and  assistant  trustees,  when  elected  or  appointed,  shall  give  bonds  with 
approved  security  in  whatever  sum  the  said  conference  may  deem  sufficient  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  several  duties,  which  said  bonds  when  approved  shall 
be  filed  in  the  general  church  recorder's  office  at  the  seat  of  general  church  business. 
When  said  l>onds  are  approved  by  said  conference  and  said  trustee  and  assistant 
trustees  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  said  church,  and  there  shall 
also  be  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  conference  of  said  church  a  certificate  of  such  election 
or  appointment  of  said  trustee  and  assistant  trustees,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
general  church  recorder's  office  at  the  seat  of  general  church  business.  And  when 
said  bonds  -are  filed  and  said  certificates  recorded  said  trustee  or  assistant  trustees 
may  receive  property,  real  or  personal,  b^  gift,  donation,  bequest,  or  in  any  manner 
not  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  righteousness  or  rules  of  Justice,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  shall  be  used,  managed,  or  disposed  of  for  the  benefit,  improvement,  erection 
of  houses  for  public  worship  and  instruction,  and  the  well-beinff  of  said  church. 

Sec.  3.  Andhe  it  further  ordained^  That  as  said  church  holds  the  constitutional  and 
original  right  in  common  with  all  civil  and  religious  communities  "  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,''  to  reverence  communion  agreeable  to  the 

Srinciples  of  truth,  and  to  solemnize  marriage  compatible  with  the  revelations  ot 
esus  Christ ;  for  the  security  and  full  ei^oyment  of  all  blessings  and  privileges  em- 
bodied in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  free  to  all ;  it  is  also  declared  that  said  church 
does  and  shall  possess  and  enjoy  continually  the  power  and  authority  in  and  of  itself 
to  make,  pass,  and  establish  rules,  regulations,  ordinances,  laws,  customs,  and  crite- 
rions  for  the  good  order,  safety,  government,  conveniences,  comfort,  and  control  of 
said  chuch,  and  for  the  punishment  or  forgiveness  of  all  o£fenses  relative  to  fellowshi  p, 
according  to  church  covenants;  that  the  pursuit  of  bliss  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in 
every  capacity  of  public  association  and  domestic  happiness,  temporal  expansion  or 
spiritual  increase  may  not  be  legally  questioned :  Provided^  naureverf  That  each  and 
every  act  or  practice  so  established  or  adopted  for  law  or  custom  shall  relate  to 
solemnities,  sacraments,  ceremonies,  consecrations,  endowments,  tithings,  marriages, 
fellowship,  or  the  religious  duties  of  man  to  his  Maker;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine, 
principles,  practices,  or  performances  support  virtue  and  increase  morality  and  ar 
not  Iticonsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State,  and  are  founded  in  the  revelations  of  the  Lord. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  That  said  Church  shall  keep  at  every  full  organize 
branch  or  stake  a  registry  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  free  for  the  inspection  of 
all  members  and  for  their  benefit. 

Sec.  b.  And  he  it  further  ordained,  That  the  presidency  of  said  chnrch  shall  fill  all 
Tacancies  of  the  assistant  trustees  necessary  to  be  filled  until  superseded  by  the  con- 
ference of  said  church. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  ordained,  That  no  assistant  trustee  or  trustees  shall  transact 
business  in  relation  to  buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  disiM>sing  of  church  proper    -. 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  trustee  in  trust  or  said  church. 

Is  this  or  was  it  a  law  '^  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  ^  f 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Congress  declined  to  admit  Deseret 
into  the  Union  it  provided  a  Territorial  form  of  government  under  tl\^ 
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name  of  Utah.    The  legislatare  of  Utah,  by  an  act  approved  October 
4,  1851,  re-enacted  this  and  all  laws  passed  by  the  State  of  Deseret 

Besides  usual  powers  granted  to  church  corporations  for  legitimate 
business  purposes,  but  only  for  the  pnr)>ose  of  worship,  here  is  granted 
"  the  unusual  power  to  establish,  order,  and  regulate  worship."  It 
created  the  heretofore  unknown  general  office  of  '^  trustee  in  trast.^ 
Not  designed  to  create  trustees  to  hold  property  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship only,  in  an  unqualified  sense  it  established  them  as  trustees  to  hold, 
buy,  sell,  manage,  dispose,  &c.,  the  real  and  personal  property  of  tJie 
church ;  in  other  words,  to  possess,  hold,  and  sell  farms,  stores,  railways, 
banks,  telegraphs,  theaters,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  such  as  is  now  held  by 
the  church,  all  of  '^  which  said  property  shall  be  free  from  taxation,'' 
&c.  Bonds  of  these  trustees  were  to  be  executed  and  filed  where  f  In 
the  office  of  the  county  recorder  or  secretary  of  the  Territory,  as  with 
other  corporations  t  No,  but  in  the  church  recorder's  office.  At  tiie 
county  seat  f    No,  but  at  the  ^^  seat  of  general  church  business." 

These  trustees  to  continue  in  office  at  the  <<  pleasure  of  said  church,'' 
and  to  receive  real  and  personal  property  ^'  in  any  manner  "  ^^  not  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  nghteousness,"  and  to  be  free  from 
taxation ;  and  all  this  enacted  by  a  legislature  created  by  Congress  u 
an  agency,  and  paid  for  their  labor  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  section  defines  the  right  to  worship  Grod  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  which  is  right ;  but,  further,  it  granted  power  to 
this  organization  for  the  punishment  or  forgiveness  of  all  ofifenses  lela- 
tive  to  fellowship,  and  solemnly  declared  that  the  pursuit  of  bliss  Mid 
enjoyment  of  life  in  every  capacity  of  public  association  and  domestie 
happiness  ^'  may  not  legally  be  questiooed." 

That  is,  that  which  is  already  established  may  not  in  so  far  as  law  is 
concerned  be  inquired  into  or  questioned.  Under  prescribed  conditions 
we  find  a  legislative  enactment  and  guarantee  that  these  particular  doc- 
trines are  founded  in  the  revelation  of  the  Lord.  The  word  ^^  inasmuch" 
is  used  where  ^*  in  so  far''  would  have  been  used  had  there  been  no  pur- 
pose to  establish  a  religion  and  to  confer  power  upon  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  visit  pains  and  penalties,  even  to  that  of  death,  in  all  mattera 
'*  i-elative  to  fellowship  according  to  church  covenants.'' 

Section  four  of  this  act  required  a  registry  of  marriages,  not  for  public 
inspection,  but  for  the  inspection  of  all  members  and  for  their  benefit 
The  courts  of  Utah  so  far  have  failed  to  have  these  registries  produced 
to  them  or  to  find  any  man  who  would  testify  more  than  that  such 
registry  records  were  kept  somewhere  aud  by  somebody. 

This  act  to-day  stands  in  the  compiled  laws  of  Utah  i>ubli8bed  by  au- 
thority in  1876. 

In  1862  Congress  passed  the  following  law :  ^ 

Chaptbb  CXXXI.— an  ACT  to  ponish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territoriea  of  tbe 
United  States  and  other  places,  and  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  legialatiTeaasea* 
lily  of  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represetitatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameries 
in  Congress  assembledj  That  every  person  having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  who  shaU: 
marry  any  other  person,  whether  married  or  single,  in  aTeriitory  of  the  United  States, 
or  otner  place  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclasive  jurisdiGtion,  shall,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  specified  in  the  proviso  to  this  section,  be  ac^  udged  guilty  of  bigamy, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  live  hundred 
dollars  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years :  Provided^  nwerthelesit 
That  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage 
whose  husband  or  wife  by  such  marriage  shall  have  been  absent  for  five  saccessiTe 
years  without  being  known  to  ^nc\i^«TO»vi  Vv>i>civa.\Xi^t  time  to  bo  living,  nor  to  any 
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person  by  reason  of  former  marriage  which  shall  have  been  dissolved  by  the  decree  of 
a  competent  coart,  nor  to  any  person  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage  which  shall 
have  been  annulled  or  pronounced  void  by  the  sentence  or  decree  of  a  competent 
oonrt  on  the  gronnd  of  nullity  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Sec.  2.  Ana  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following  ordinance  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  so  called,  namely,  *^An  ordinance  incorporat- 
ing the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints/'  passed  February  8,  1881,  and 
adopted,  re-enacted,  and  made  valid  by  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah  b^  an  act  passed  January  19,  in  the  year  1855,  entitled  ''An  act 
in  relation  to  the  compilation  and  revision  of  the  laws  and  resolutions  in  force  in 
Utah  Territory,  their  publication  and  distribution,''  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of 
acta^  heretofore  passed  by  the  said  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
which  establish,  support,  maintain,  shield,  or  countenance  polygamy,  l)e,  and  the 
same  hereby  are,  disapproved  and  annulled ;  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  be  so  limited 
and  construed  as  not  to  affect  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  property  legally  ao- 
qnired  nnder  the  ordinance  heretofore  mentioned,  nor  with  the  right  *'  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,"  but  only  to  annul  all  acts  of  law  which  es- 
tablish, maiutaio,  protect,  or  countenance  the  practice  of  polygamy,  evasively  called 
spiritual  marriage,  however  disguised  by  legal  or  ecclesiastical  solemnities,  sacra- 
ments, ceremonies,  consecrations,  or  other  contrivances. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation  or 
association  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes  to  acquire  or  hold  real  estate  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States  duriuc  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  government  of 
a  greater  value  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  all  real  estate  acquirod  or  held  by 
and  such  corporations  or  association  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for- 
feited and  escheat  to  the  United  States;  Provided,  Tnat  existing  vested  rights  in  real 
estate  shall  not  be  impaired  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Approved  July  1,  1862. 

Whether  the  second  section  of  the  above  act  unqnalifiedly  disap- 
proves the  act  of  incorporation  is  perhaps  qaestiouable.  The  courts  of 
Utah  have  held  th)sit  for  purposes  of  criminal  prosecution,  as  where 
property  of  the  church  had  been  stolen,  it  still  had  an  existence.  This 
decision  probably  rests  on  the  provision  relating  to  property  rights. 
The  judicial  decision  has  obtained  in  a  civil  case  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty arising  under  the  statutes  as  to  what  officer  was  the  proper  one 
to  institute  proceedings  in  this  and  like  cases,  the  local  laws  imposing 
such  duty  on  the  attorney-general,  and  no  such  office  exists. 

Repealed  or  not  the  fact  remains  that  the  trustee  in  trust  continues 
with  his  assistants  to  buy  and  sell  and  to  receive  in  matters  not  for  pur- 
poses of  worship. 

Joined  with  this  is  another  and  more  reprehensible  crime.  The  busi- 
ness of  government  is  under  a  perfected  system  continually  carried  on, 
and  courts  not  open  to  all  citizens  and  unknown  to  Congress  constantly 
sit  with  usurped  powers  like  unto  those  conferred  under  the  act  of  incor- 
poration, dealing  with  affairs  of  men  not  only  spiritual  but  temporal. 
Notwithstanding  the  third  section  of  the  law  of  Congress  of  1862,  de- 
claring ^<  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation  or  association 
for  religious  or  charitable  purposes  to  acquire  or  hold  real  estate  of  a 
greater  value  than  $50,000  within  any  Territory,''  this  corporation  or 
association,  according  to  the  last  United  States  census,  possessed 
property  within  one  county  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000.  This  law  is 
nullified  by  placing  the  title  to  property  of  the  church  in  the  name  of 
different  trustees,  presidents  of  stakes,  bishops,  and  other  authorized 
agents.  What  amount  of  property  is  thus  unlawfully  held  throughout 
the  counties  of  the  Territory  I  cannot  with  certainty  estimate,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  so  to  estimate  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  census. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  of  1862  denouncing  bigamy  as  a  crime,  and 
the  adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  find  that  it  has  been  defiantly 
taught  and  practiced,  and  continues  to  be  so  taught  and  practiced.  In 
this  successful  and  long-continued  conspiracy  to  defeat  thfik  ^ij&\!.^\\v>rEi<^\. 
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this  law  I  find  that  agencies  of  the  government  of  Utah,  deriving  their 
power  from  Congress,  notably  the  legislature,  which  not  only  derives 
its  power  from  Congress  but  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  joins  in  and  leads  in  this  nullification.  In  support  of  this  as- 
sertion I  beg  to  make  that  part  of  my  message  to  the  twenty-fifth  legis- 
lature in  1882,  which  is  under  the  head  of  "Political  situations,''  "Exer- 
cise of  church  authority  in  temporal  affairs,"  "Assessments  and  tithing,^ 
"Polygamy,''  and  "Governmental  action,"  and  the  action  of  the  conncfl 
thereon,  and  in  response  a  part  of  this  report.  It  is  too  volaminons  to 
incorporate,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  house  and  council  journals  of 
the  session  of  1882.  The  former  is  in  the  house  journals  and  the  latter 
in  the  council  journals.  An  appeal  to  the  legislature  by  the  governor  to 
enact  laws  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was,  in  part,  answered  as  follows : 

The  great  majority  of  Utah's  people  helieved  then,  as  they  believe  now,  the  set  of 
1862  to  be  not  only  special  and  nnreasonable,  bat  also  unconstitational,  in  that  it 
^'prohibits'*  the  ''free  exercise  of  a  part  of  their  religion;''  but  they  do  not  ful  to 
reco^ize  the  power  of  Congress,  nnder  pressure,  to  enact  as  an  expedient  tluU  or 
similar  laws ;  they  can,  however,  only  view  them,  in  the  light  of  history  and  ex- 
perience, as  improvident,  mischievous,  and  dangerous. 

This  deliverance  of  the  council  in  Utah  as  to  the  Congress  and  So 
preme  Court  may  be  '^  sharp  and  biting,"  but  perhaps  to  them  not  con 
elusive. 

Another  act,  incorx>orating  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  CompaDy, 
was  passed  in  1850,  and  amended  and  confirm^  by  the  legislature  of 
Utah  January  12, 1856.  It  provides  that  the  general  business  of  the 
company  shall  be  devoted  under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency  of 
said  church  to  promote,  facilitate,  and  accomplish  the  immigration  of 
the  i>oor. 

By  this  act  the  whole  system  of  immigration  was  handed  over  bytiie 
legislature  to  a  corporation  under  the  control  of  the  church.  No  other 
system  has  been  by  law  authorized  or  permitted  in  Utah,  and  this  rich 
corporation  continues  as  part  of  the  ^^  church  and  state"  machinery  to 
gather  converts  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Section  14  of  the  act  provided  as  follows  : 

The  islands  of  Great  Salt  Lake  known  as  Stansbury  Island  and  Antelope  IsUnd 
are  hereby  reserved  and  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  company  (emi- 
gration), and  said  islands  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  President  Brigham 
Young. 

Here  is  a  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States  by  a  Ter- 
ritorial legislature,  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  church  and  the  bead 
of  achurch,it«  president;  certainly  a  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion.  One  fact  is  conclusive,  that  by  Territorial  legislative  enact- 
ment the  church  was  formally  declared  the  sovereign  in  Utah,  and  that 
is,  that  all  escheats  were  by  law  turned  over  to  the  Charch  Emigration 
Company  by  the  probate  judge  of  each  county,  who  was  "empowered 
and  required  to  take  possession  of  all  property  left  by  any  deceased  or 
absconded  person  when  there  is  no  legal  claimant  known  or  sufficiently 
near  to  see  to  it  in  season."  See  section  669,  compiled  laws  of  Utah,  pub- 
lished by  authority  in  1876.  Were  these  not  laws  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  t 

By  act  approved  December  9,  1850,  it  was  ordained  that  Brigham 
Young  have  the  sole  control  of  City  Greek  and  canon,  and  that  he  pay 
into  the  public  treasury  $500  therefor.  Similar  acts,  and  without  con- 
sideration, were  granted  at  different  times  to  Heber  0.*  Kimball,  Ezra 
T.  Benson,  and  other  leaders  in  the  church.  An  act  approved  January 
'^^  1853,  granted  to  X>aiA^\^.'^^^NiXi^  T\^\^fc  to  erect  ferries  across 
^n  River.    Amoiig  otXieic  Te>cvv»i^\sife\v\»^  ^r^^^^   ^^^^w^^vs^  N&iai^  ba 
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should  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  10  per  cent,  of  all  tbe  proceeds  arising 
firom  the  privileges  herein  granted  into  the  treasury  of  the  "  Perpetual 
Emigration  Fund  Company .''  Daniel  H.  Wells  was,  and  it  is  still 
claimed  for  him,  the  lieutenant-general  commanding  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
beside  his  official  rank  in  the  church. 

While  the  foregoing  acts  were  not  a  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  they 
were  more.  By  them  there  was  a  disposal  of  the  water  and  timber, 
property  of  the  United  States,  without  which  the  soil  has  no  value 
whatever.  A  common-school  system  prevails  under  the  law.  In  every 
instance  known  to  me  the  schools  are  established  on  the  same  lot  of 
ground  and  under  tlie  same  roof  or  in  adjoining  rooms  to  the  church 
ward  meeting-houses.  The  whole  system  is  under  the  control  of  and 
taught  by  elders  of  the  church,  and  thousands  who  are  taxed  for  their 
support  do  not,  and  of  necessity  can  receive  no  benefit  in  sending  their 
ohildren,  and  do  not  send  them. 

In  a  veto  of  an  act  making  appropriations  for  general  purposes,  among 
others,  was  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  builuing  for 
Deseret  University.  I  placed  among  my  objections  the  one  "  That  in 
all  appropriations  of  public  money  received  from  taxes  upon  all  classes 
of  citizens  for  educational  purposes  they  should  be  made  with  an  un- 
qualified provision  that  no  doctrinal,  sectarian  tenets  should  be  taught 
or  allowed  to  be  taught,  or  any  particular  belief  required  of  any  teacher 
or  officer  thereof.'*  I  sincerely  regret  the  legislature  and  the  governor 
could  not  in  their  conferences  have  agreed  upon  some  plan  by  which 
non-sectarian  educational  work  should  have  been  allowed  to  progress. 

In  a  report  of  this  character  I  fear  I  may  not  prolong  it  in  further 
demonstrating  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  government  in  Utah, 
by  a  subversion  of  the  Congressional  enactment  organizing  it  into  a 
Territory.  That  the  Government,  which  being  too  fearful  of  an  infringe- 
ment upon  religious  belief  has  permitted  agencies  deriving  their  power 
from  the  Oovemment,  to  make  laws  in  the  past  that  were,  and  some  of 
them  still  are,  laws,  all  of  which  were  intended  as  far  as  possible  to  es- 
tablish a  religion. 

This  system  continues  in  fbrce  with  the  added  growth  of  thirty  years. 
That  while  the  Government  has  permitted  an  unlawful  government  to 
exist  there  under  usurped  powers  in  part  and  this  practical  establish- 
ment of  religion,  it  has,  I  regret  to  say,  allowed  its  laws  to  be  trampled 
upon  and  nullified  from  year  to  year.  A  government  making  laws  should 
see  that  they  are  enforced  or  repeal  them.  As  long  as  the  agencies  of 
the  Government  remain  as  they  now  are  misgovernment  must  exist 
and  nullification  or  worse  must,  I  fear,  as  a  sequence  follow  in  thefutiure. 
The  trouble  is  organic. 

I  therefore  conclude  in  the  hope  that  Congress  and  the  country  may 
not  further  follow  the  argument  as  to  the  right  of  religious  belief,  but 
rather  consider  how  a  great  crime  against  the  flag,  against  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  declaring  there  shall  be  no  establishment 
of  religion,  including  as  it  does  polygamy,  a  comer-stone,  which  is  a 
crime  under  the  law,  a  shame  to  humanity,  and  a  by- word  and  reproach 
to  our  land  among  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world^  may  be  quickly 
and  effectually  arrested  and  punished. 

Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  If  to- 
day every  act  of  Congress  was  repealed  there  would  be  left  in  Utah  an 
ecclesiastical  government  intended  to  meet  all  requirements  as  to  tbe 
temporal  affairs  of  man  in  his  dealing  with  his  fellow-man.  For  over 
thirty  years  such  government  has  existed  there  and  intended  to  be  so 
established  that  ^Mt  may  not  legally  be  questioii^? 
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of  Congress,  and  which  will  prove  a  government  not  only  *'  for  the  people,'' 
bat  by  the  people. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  action  is  right,  and  the  precedents  for  it 
are  abundant,  older  than  our  Constitution,  and  occurring  in  our  national 
history  as  events  warranted  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  present.  By 
the  statutes  of  1787  the  Territory  of  the  Northwest  was  formed.  In 
this  the  governor  and  three  judges  were  constituted  a  legislative  council. 
By  our  Louisiana  purchase  the  Government  became  the  possessor  of 
a  territory  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  British  possessions  in 
the  north.  The  Territory  of  Orleans  presents  not  only  the  principle 
but  the  almost  exact  statute  recommended  by  me.  There  a  council  of 
thirteen  was  constituted,  good  and  true  men  of  that  Territory,  and  were 
appointed  by  the  President.  While  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  does  not  present  so  exact  a  case  as  that  of  Louisiana, 
for  the  reason  that  Congress  assembling  within  it  can  and  does  enact 
laws  for  its  government  more  in  detail,  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
Utah,  was  granted  by  Congress  a  Territorial  form  of  government  with 
a  governor  and  legislature.  For  well-known  reasons,  deemed  suffi- 
cient. Congress  deprived  the  citizens  there  of  a  legislature  and  con- 
stituted a  commission  for  its  government.  However  convincing  the 
arguments  have  been  made  in  that  case  they  are  not  so  conclusive 
as  those  presentable  for  a  change  in  the  government  of  Utah.  As 
good  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  demanded  the  abolition  of 
their  legislature  and  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  so  good 
citizens  of  Utah  appeal  for  that  or  similar  relief.  I  hear  no  com- 
plaint of  misgovemment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  com- 
mission. So,  under  the  government  recommended  by  me  for  Utah, 
I  confidently  believe  such  action  by  Congress  and  a  council  composed 
of  men  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  there  would  come  that 
adjustment  of  wrongs  and  termination  of  contentions  so  earnestly  prayed 
for  by  those  in  Utah  who  possess  the  intelligence  and  one- third  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Territory,  and  who,  while  bearing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  paying  in  farge  part  the  taxes  of  the  Territory  have  no  voice 
in  its  government.  Further  legislation  is  essential  and  any  law  short 
of  the  one  suglErested  will  prove  ineffectual. 

The  honorable  commissioners  under  the  Edmunds  law  have  faithfully 
and  I  think  effectually  carried  out  its  provisions,  disfranchising  polyga- 
mists. 

The  conduct  of  elections  under  their  rulings  and  careful  supervision 
has  been  creditable  to  them  and  fair  to  all  entitled  to  the  franchise. 

The  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  to  the  honorable  the  Senator 
and  Congress,  and  the  President,  and  to  the  commissioners  who  ex- 
ecuted it,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  whatever  good  results 
have  or  may  come  from  it. 

Other  matters,  Mr.  Secretary,  might  have  been  presented  to  you  ou 
this  question  and  matters  of  less  interest  in  the  government  and  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  Teixitory. 

I  can  only  say,  with  this  adjustment  and  relief  that  will  follow.  Utah, 
so  great  in  resources  and  attractions,  will  outstrip  the  Utah  of  the  past 
with  its  burdens,  and  add  more  largely,  even  than  now,  to  the  material 
wealth  of  our  common  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELI  H.  MURRAY, 

Oavemar. 
The  Segbetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


REPORT 

or  THB 

GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

In  our  last  annaal  report  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  certain  misap- 
prehensions existing  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company  concerning  the  functions  of  the  Government 
Directors,  it  being  their  opinion  that  the  powers  and  duties  formerly 
intrusted  to  the  Government  Directors  had  been  conferred  npon  the 
Commissioner  of  Eailroads  by  the  law  creating  that  office,  and  that  the 
former  were  accordingly  left  without  either  duties  or  powers.  These 
misapprehensions  were  speedily  reinoved,  however,  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting  to  the  Department  that,  after  some  little  delay 
growing  out  of  them  at  the  beginning  of  our  official  labors,  we  were 
granted  all  the  facilities  possible  for  the  performance  of  our  work,  and 
were  assisted  therein  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  company's 
officers. 

Having  corrected  the  erroneous  impression  of  the  managers,  that  we 
hold  a  merely  honorary  position  without  duties  or  powers,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  a  misapprehension  of  precisely  the  opposite  char- 
acter, on  the  part  of  sundry  persons  claiming  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
company's  affairs,  as  holders  of  its  stock  or  bonds  or  as  general  cred- 
itors. Among  these  we  find  a  disposition  to  enlarge  our  duties  and 
magnify  our  powers  and  responsibilities.  In  illustration  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  the  14th  of  March  last,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  our  re- 
port, a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  us  by  sundry  persons  representing 
the  bondholders  of  the  Kausas  Pacific  Hailway  Company  and  Denver 
Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  both  of  which  companies  now 
form  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  under  the  consoli- 
dation of  January  24,  1880. 

The  memorialists,  after  setting  forth  their  complaint  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  by  the  act  of  consolidation,  by  refusing  to 
make  a  statement  in  full  of  divisional  earnings  and  in  various  other 
ways,  had  wrongfully  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  bondholders  of 
the  companies  named,  and  stating  that,  although  the  courts  are  open 
to  them  practically,  the  delays,  annoyances,  and  cost  attendant  upon 
litigation  constitute  a  denial  of  redress,  proceed  to  define  the  duties  of 
the  Government  Directors,  which  they  say  are  "alike  to  represent  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Government  proper,  but  none  the  less  to 
conserve  the  general  public  interest,  treating  the  entity  of  th^  Gqn^ktk^- 
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ment  as  bat  in  the  highest  sense  the  whole  bo<ly  of  the  people,  whether 
as  bondholders,  stockholders,  passengers,  shippers  of  freight,  or  those 
in  anywise  interested  in  the  wise,  proper,  and  honest  admiuistratioD  of 
the  company's  affairs.'*  It  is  then  assumed,  althoagh  credit  is  given  us 
for  ^'having  made  an  effort  to  elicit  some  information  from  the  Umon 
Pacific  Company  as  to  its  financial  condition,"  and  for  having  brought 
out  some  facts  and  statistics  that  had  never  before  seen  the  light,  that 
our  "effort  was  far  from  successful,"  and  that  upon  the  whole  we  have 
fallen  short  in  the  discharge  of  our  ofiicial  duties,  and  the  memorialists 
ask  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  "in  at  least  calling  upon  the 
Government  Directors  to  extract  from  this  unwilling  and  obstreperoos 
corporation  the  information  and  recognition  to  which  we  (the  memo- 
rialists) are  entitled." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  the  memorialists  in  their 
recital  of  the  history  of  the  corporation  from  the  inception  of  the 
original  enterprise,  or  that  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  what  are 
called  "the  scandals"  of  its  management.  If  the  originators  of  the 
enterprise,  after  having  conquerexi  by  their  energy  and  persistence  ob- 
stacles that  sremed  insuperable,  were  pursued  with  obloquy  and  re- 
proach, it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  discoverer  or  inventor  has 
experienced  such  returns  from  the  beneficiaries  of  his  foresight,  faith, 
and  courage.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  in  the  transactions  of  the 
company  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  January  24,  1880,  all  its  busi- 
ness methods  were  not  carried  on  upon  the  basis  of  the  heroic  virtues. 
It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  very  little  of  the  world's  business  is. 
We  have  not,  however,  conceived  it  to  be  any  part  of  our  duty  to 
investigate  the  antecedents  of  the  present  corporation,  or  question  the 
legality  and  binding  force  of  acts  which  have  already  been  passed  upon 
by  the  proper  tribunals. 

In  justice  to  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  present  management  of 
the  company,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  we  have  observed  nothing  in 
our  connection  with  them  to  warrant  the  charge  of  obstreperousness  or 
unwillingness  to  communicate  information.  A  certain  degree  of  reti- 
cence is  observed  in  the  management  of  all  business  affairs,  great  and 
small,  by  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  In  the  conduct  of  affairs  of 
such  magnitude,  involving  extensive  combinations  and  many  times 
business  relations  of  a  delicate  nature  with  other  companies,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  success  of  important  transactions  may  be 
jeopardized  by  premature  publicity.  This  is  wisely  guarded  against  in 
most  corporations  by  intrusting  the  administration  to  an  execati?e 
committee  composed  of  those  directors  who  have  the  leisare  for  sach 
duties  and  the  capacity  to  discharge  them,  their  own  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  enterprise  being  the  guarantee  of  their  good  faith,  and  an  assor- 
ance  that  they  will  act  in  all  matters  for  the  interest  of  the  stockholders. 
This  has  been  the  practice  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Compuiy. 
The  administration  of  its  affairs  has  been  practically  cond acted  by  an 
executive  committee  of  five  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  one  of 
whom,  under  the  charter,  must  be  a  Government  Director. 

The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  to 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  management  of  great  corporations.  In 
the  present  case  it  would  not  be  surprising,  considering  the  fact  that 
one  member  of  the  executive  committee  is  an  appointee  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  any  personal  pecuniary  interest,  and  not  having  the  in- 
ducement naturally  created  by  such  an  interest  to  maintain  a  prudent 
reserve,  if  in  afi'airs  of  considerable  moment  he  should  be  to  some  extent 
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ignored,  and  important  negotiations  should  be  begun  and  carried  on 
without  consultation  with  him  and  even  without  his  knowledge.  Kecog- 
nizing  this  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  board  of  direction  consti- 
tuted like  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  and  believing  it 
to  be  our  duty,  as  representatives  of  the  Government  in  the  direction, 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  details  of  the  management,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, through  our  representative  in  the  executive  committee,  we  have 
insisted  that  he  should  have  ample  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  ftdl  knowledge  of  all  its  transactions.  Except,  perhaps,  in 
a  single  instance,  our  wishes  in  this  regard  have  been  fully  complied 
with,  and  even  in  this  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  seriously 
attempted  to  withhold  from  our  representative  in  the  committee  knowl- 
edge of  the  x>ending  transaction  or  to  consummate  it  without  consult- 
ing him. 

The  instance  referred  to  was  in  the  proposed  ratification  of  a  contract 
in  the  nature  of  a. tripartite  alliance  with  the  Chicago  and  Bock  Island 
and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Companies  concern- 
ing through  business^  which  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  set  forth.  This 
was  by  far  the  most  important  transaction  of  the  year. 

The  ruinous  competition  on  through  traffic  to  which  the  company  has 
been  subjected  by  rival  roads,  which  practically  paralleled  the  main  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  from  Omaha  to  Ogdeu,  cutting  rates  to  ruinous  fig- 
ures between  these  points,  while  dividing  under  a  pooling  arrangement 
with  the  Iowa  roads  the  profitable  traffic  between  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
forced  the  Union  Pacific  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  ofteusive  and  defensive, 
with  such  other  roads  as  would  practically  extend  its  line  to  Chicago, 
and  give  it  a  fighting  chance  against  its  rivals.  The  negotiations  lead- 
ing up  to  such  an  arrangement  were  intrusted  to  General  Manager 
Clark,  whose  long  experience,  well  known  ability,  and  thorough  famili- 
arity with  the  company's  affairs,  as  well  as  with  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  country  traversed  by  the  road,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
task.  It  was  not  only  entirely  proper  that  this  negotiation  should  be 
conducted  without  publicity,  but  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  their  sue* 
cess.  The  contract  finally  agreed  on  was  conditioned  upon  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors  in  New  York,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1883,  at  which  this  matter  first  came  up,  all  the  Govern- 
ment Directors  were  present;  but  of  the  full  Board  there  was  one  less 
than  a  quorum,  consequently  no  business  was  done.  It  being  under- 
stood that  the  contract  referred  to  was  at  that  time  waiting  the  action  of 
the  executive  committee,  the  meeting  adjourned,  from  time  to  time, 
until  a  quorum  could  be  obtained  and  the  contract  acted  upon  by  the 
full  Board  instead  of  by  the  executive  committee  alone.  Pending  this 
the  Government  Directors,  at  a  full  meeting  on  the  12th  of  December, 
took  action  on  the  subject,  and  the  secretary,  under  instructions,  for- 
warded to  the  secretary  of  the  general  Board,  Mr.  H.  McFarland,  the 
following: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Govemment  Directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
held  at  the  company's  office  in  New  York,  December  12,  it  was  unanimously 

Voted,  That  we  protest  asainst  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  contract  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Saiiit  Pan!  roads  until  it  has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

.    ISAAC  H.  BROMLEY, 

Secretarjf, 

This  action  was  deemed  necessary  at  the  time  on  account  of  rumors 
in  circulation  concerning  the  character  of  the  contract  wbic^h.  %«j^\£k»Wis^ 
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US  to  make  it  of  the  highest  impDrtance  that  it  shoald  be  sabmitted  to 
the  fall  Board  of  Directors  instead  of  being  ratified  by  the  execative 
committee  alone.  The  result  was  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
reached  by  saccessive  adjournments  on  December  20^  every  member 
being  present  except  Vice-President  Atkins,  the  contract  was  sabmitted 
and  approved  by  a  ananimoas  vote. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  transaction  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  executive  committee  had  any  intention  of  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  full  Board.  By  vote  of  the  Board  the  committee  are  clothed 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  perform  this  and  similar  acts,  and  they 
were  only  following  established  precedents.  The  proceeding  seemed  to 
us,  however,  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  require  greater  deliberation 
and  more  formal  action,  and  the  steps  above  described  were  accordingly 
taken. 

In  no  other  case  has  there  appeared  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  committee  to  conceal  anything  from  us,  or  withhold  any 
information  concerning  their  transactions  or  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  road. 

Our  representative  in  the  executive  committee  has  had  reasonable 
notice  of  ^11  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  has  attended  those  at 
which  any  business  other  than  of  a  routine  character  has  been  trans- 
acted. 

At  the  meeting  of  November  24,  at  which  the  January  dividend  was 
declared,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  dividend  had  been  earned 
and  that  the  rumors  circulated  by  interested  parties  touching  the  com- 
pany's financial  condition  were  without  foundation,  he  ask^  and  re- 
ceived a  detailed  statement  of  the  earnings  and  estimated  income  for 
the  remainder  of  the  quarter  from  the  books  of  the  company,  which 
showed  a  surplus  of  $542,585.51  over  the  dividend. 

We  believe  that  herein  we  have  faithfully  discharged  our  duty  to  the 
Government  and  the  company,  and  fulfilled  our  functions  under  the 
charter  and  the  laws.  While  we  assent,  in  general  terms,  to  the  aver- 
ment of  the  memorialists  above  referred  to,  that  our  duty  is  "to  con- 
servfe  the  general  public  interest,  treating  tlie  entity  of  the  Government 
as  but  in  the  highest  sense  the  whole  body  of  the  people,"  we  do  not 
by  any  means  accept  their  implied  construction  that  it  is  part  of  oar 
duty  to  supervise  ininute  details  of  administration,  arbitrate  between  the 
company's  officers  and  agents  and  the  public  who  are  their  customers, 
or  use  our  official  position  in  aid  of  individuals  or  corporations  who 
have  grievances  against  the  management,  or  are  engaged  in  contro- 
versies for  the  proper  settlement  of  which  the  legal  tribunals  are  open. 

THE  "TRIPARTITE  ALLIANCE.'' 

The  situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  alliance  of  the  three  roads  named 
in  the  tripartite  agreement  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  Northwestern  roads 
into  and  through  Nebraska,  and  the  connection  of  one  of  these  with 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  at  Denver,  thence  to  Ogden,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Central  Pacific,  brought  those  roads  into  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  Union  Pacific  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  main 
line,  and  over  considerable  portions  of  its  branch  system  to  Kortbem 
Nebraska.  By  an  arrangement  known  as  the  Iowa  pooling  agreement 
both  these  rival  roads  were  enabled  to  draw  their  pro  rata  share  of  all 
the  freight  earnings  arising  from  the  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Council  Bluffs.    ^  iVi^X  tVi^  Umoii  Pacific  was  placed  at  the  great 
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disadvantage  of  having,  as  competitors  for  through  traffic,  roads  whichr 
could  well  afford  to  cut  rates  to  a  ruinous  figure  between  competing 
points,  the  loss  on  this  traffic  being  met  by  the  pro  rata  division  of 
earnings  upon  the  profitable  Iowa  business.  With  two  competing  lines - 
pursuing  this  policy  and  constantly  extending  their  communications  to- 
other competitive  points,  there  was  manifestly  no  course  open  to  the^ 
Union  Pacific  except  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  one  or  more  of  the? 
roads  included  in  the  Iowa  pool,  whereby  it  could  have  some  of  the* 
advantages  of  that  arrangement  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  used  by 
its  rivals  for  the  destruction  of  its  own  business. 

The  way  to  such  an  arrangement  seemed  open  through  an  alliance 
upon  terms  mutually  advantageous  with  the  Bock  Island  and  Saint 
Paul  roads,  and  this  was  accordingly  sought. 

The  original  contract,  dated  the  5th  of  December,  1883,  was  made  be- 
tween the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
Bock  Island  and  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Companies,  of  the  other 
part.  A  supplemental  contract  extends  the  privileges  of  the  same  to 
other  companies  similarly  situated,  who  will  make  a  similar  traffic  con- 
tract. The  contract  is  very  voluminous,  being  full  of  details  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  Its  material  provisions  may  be  condensed  and  out- 
lined as  follows : 

It  recites  their  several  systems  of  railways,  and  that  they  desire  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  closer  alliance  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
whereby  there  may  be  secured  to  each  the  friendly  co-.operation  of  all 
the  others  in  all  reasonable  and  lawful  ways,  in  developing  and  protec^ 
ing  traffic  over  the  through  lines  comx)osing  a  portion  of  the  railways 
of  the  parties,  and  reducing  the  expenses  attending  such  development 
and  protection,  and  the  management  and  operation  of  their  several  lines. 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  and  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
portation of  freight,  of  through  lines,  which  shall  connect,  when  the 
same  can  be  done  by  reasonable  direct  line  through  Council  Bluffs,  all 
points  on  the  system  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  all  points  on  the  system 
of  the  other  parties,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  parties  reciprocally 
covenant  that  they  will,  as  far  as  they  lawfully  can,  deliver  to  the  rail- 
ways of  each  other  at  Council  Bluffs  all  through  traffic  received  for 
transportation  to  any  points  on  the  lines  of  the  respective  parties,  which 
can  be  reached  with  reasonable  directness  over  any  through  liues  com- 
posed of  the  railroads  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  passing  through 
Council  Blufiis.  Each  party  covenants  with  the  other  to  maintain  its 
railway  in  good  condition;  that  through  traffic  shall  be  way-billed 
through;  that  each  shall  control  the  movement  of  its  own  trains,  and 
the  time  schedules  shall  be  adjusted  to  make  close  connections.  Each 
party  bas  the  right  to  fix  its  own  rates  as  before  the  contract  was  made, 
but  if  a  cut-rate  is  made,  which  is  defined  by  the  agreement  to  be  a 
rate  lower  tiian  the  prevailing  or  published  rate,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  and  controlling  traffic,  then  either  party  to  the  said  agreement 
may  make  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  through 
line  established  by  the  agreement,  to  meet  the  cu^rate  of  the  other 
party.  On  through  rates  for  certain  described  east-bound  traffic  from 
or  to  Chicago  points  the  Union  Pacific  gets  forty  per  cent.,  and  the 
other  parties  sixty  per  cent.;  to  Mississippi  liiver points  the  Union  Pa- 
cific forty-seven  per  cent.,  and  the  other  parties  fifty -three  per  cent. 
For  certain  described  traffic  it  is  provided  the  rates  shall  be  prorated 
between  the  parties  upon  the  basis  of  the  mileage  over  which  such 
traffic  shall  be  transported,  counting  every  actual  mile  of  the  Union 
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Pacific  as  one  and  a  half,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  erery  mile  of  the 
other  roads  as  one  mile.  The  contract  provides  machinery  for  rendering 
and  keeping  accounts  such  as  are  usual  in  traffic  contracts,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  contract,  as  already  stated,  came  up  before  the  full  Board  at  the 
meeting  of  December  20.  Its  provisions  were  read  and  explained,  and 
its  ratification  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  quarter.  The  Govern- 
ment Directors,  having  inquired  into  the  legality  of  its  provisions,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the  general  solicitor  of  the  company, 
the  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon : 

New  York,  December  19, 1S83. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  fciquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Government  Directors  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  I  have  to  state  that  I  have  examined  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Paul  Companies,  dated  De- 
cember 5,  1U63,  and  I  see  nothing  therein  which  violates  the  charter  of  the  company, 
and  that  as  the  counsel  for  the  company  I  advised  its  officers  and  directors,  if  thej 
deemed  the  contracts  advantageous  to  the  company  (as  they  did),  to  enter  into  the 
protective  and  defensive  traffic  arrangements  therein  contemplated. 
I  am.  very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  F.  DILLON, 
General  Solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company. 

Okoroe  G.  Haven,  Esq.,  Netc  York. 

Subsequently,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  directors,  the  general 
manager  waa  instructed  to  take  all  proper  measures  to  induce  the  other 
roads  converging  at  Council  Bluffs,  to  wit,  the  Northwestern,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific, 

the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the ,  to  come  into  the 

arrangement  upon  the  same  or  similar  terms. 

At  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  report  it  is  not  known  what 
action  these  roads  will  finally  decide  upon,  but  it  seems  obvious  that 
a  union  of  all  the  roads  interested  upon  some  such  basis  as  the  one 
proposed  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  all,  and  to  the  general 
welfare,  than  a  continuance  of  the  ruinous  competition.  A  railr^ 
war,  ill  which  rates  are  cut  below  the  point  where  freight  can  be  car- 
ried at  a  profit,  is  destructive  to  the  business  interests  of  the  comma- 
nity  no  less  than  to  the  corporations  immediately  concerned.  Merchants 
and  others  engaged  in  trade  at  points  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  beyond, 
where  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  competition  have  been  felt,  have  already 
begun  to  see  that  frequent  changes  in  freight  rates,  eveh  where  they 
result  in  bringing  charges  down  to  unprofitably  low  figures,  are  in  the 
end  disastrous  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  existing  industries 
and  business  interests,  by  disturbing  values  and  leading  to  overstock- 
ing the  market 

Steady  and  fixed  rates,  even  though  they  are  high,  are  much  more 
conducive  to  a  healthy  and  prosperous  business  condition  than  the 
unsettled  and  fiuctuating  rates,  however  low,  which  are  brought  about 
by  the  competition  of  rival  roads.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  con- 
tract above  referred  to  will  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
arrangement  between  all  the  roads  concerned,  and  that  under  it  the 
roads  will  do  a  profitable  business,  while  the  communities  along  their 
lines  will  derive  permanent  benefit  therefrom. 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 


Tbe  folMwiDg  is  a  statemeut  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  company^ 
after  dedncting  bonds  held  in  trust  and  bonds  in  the  sinking  fund  June 
30, 1882,  and  June  30, 1883,  as  given  us  by  the  officers  of  the  company: 


Bonds. 


Jnne  30, 1882.  \  Jane  30,  1883. 


Fint  mortgage,  Union  Divisions 

LAnd  grant,  Union  Division 

Sinking  fund,  Union  Division 

Collateral  trust,  Union  Division 

Omaha  Bridge 

Consolidated,  Kansas  Division 

Eastern  Division,  Kansas  Division 

Middle  Division,  Kansas  Division 

Denver  Extension,  Kansas  Division 

Leavenworth  Branch*  Kansas  Division . . 

First  land  grant,  Kansas  Division 

Second  land  grant,  Kansas  Division  ...... 

Income,  Kansas  Division 

Income,  subordinated,  Kansas  Division.. 

Coupon  certificates,  Kansas  Division 

Cheyenne  Branch  bonds 

Trust  five  per  cent 


$27,229, 

5,257, 

13, 861, 

4,983, 

1.888, 

15,450, 

2,240, 

4,063, 

6,266, 

67. 

52, 

1, 

76, 

959, 

59, 
65. 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
005  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
050  00 
900  00 
598  75 
000  00 


$27,229, 
4,623, 

13, 861, 
4,852, 
1,805, 

15,640. 

2,240, 

4,063, 

6,125, 

67, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
005  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


76,050  00 

806,350  00 

18, 575  00 

47,000  00 

2,500,000  00 


Decrease. 


$634,000  00 


131, 000  00 
83,000  00 


131, 000  00 

"52,506  00 

1,000  00 


153,650  00 
46,028  76 
18,000  00 


Total 82,508,053  75  1    83.947,960  00     1.250.078  75 

Net  increase  — 


Inoreasew 


$190, 000  00 


2.600,0CM)  00 


2,680,000  00 


1,439,026  25 


INVESTMENTS  AND  INCOME  THEBEFBOM. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  investment  accounts  and  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  same : 


Amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  held  as  investments,  not  applied  in 

statement  of  floating  debt,  Jnne  30, 1883 

Securities  held  by  the  trustees  under  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway 

Company  (consolidated  mortgage) 

Securities  held  by  the  trustees  under  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  6 

per  cent,  trust 

Securities  held  by  the  trustees  under  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  5  per 

cent,  trust 


Bonds  at  par. 


$14, 978, 930  40 
3, 156, 000  00 
6, 065, 000  00 
2, 778, 000  00 


Total '    26,977,930  40 


Stocks  at  par. 


$31. 080. 250  00 
1, 875, 300  00 


82. 955, 550  00 


From  these  investments,  amounting  at  their  face  valne  to  959,933,480.40, 
the  company  derived  an  income  dnring  the  year  of |2, 171, 962  85 

And  from  other  investment  accounts,  such  as  coupons  collected  from 
company  bonds  owned  by  the  company,  company  sinking  funds  in 
hands  of  trustees,  &c.,  there  was  received 109,793  50 

Making  a  total  of 2,281,750  35 


FLOATING  DEBT. 

In  our  last  report  attention  was  called  to  certain  apparent  discrepan- 
cies between  the  statement  of  the  Doating  debt  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Bailroads  and  that  made  by  the  company's  officers.  These 
arose,  as  was  pointed  out,  *^  partly  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
properly  constitutes  an  offset  to  a  floating  debt,  and  partly  firom  differ- 
ences in  bookkeeping  and  in  the  method  of  tabulation.''  Without  enter- 
ing again  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  what  are  proper  offsets, 
concerning  which  the  same  differences  of  opinion  continue,  we  have 
thought  best  to  present  in  the  following  table  the  floating  debt  state- 
ment in  both  forms.    The  floating  debt,  under  the  coiii^«Ai^'^^^"~ 
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will  be  seen,  ^'^  been  reduced  to  $4,524,097.15,  while  the  offt^ets,  ander 
the  same  view,  have  diminished  only  $903,969.35,  a  uet  reductioD  of 
$3,6^0,227.80.  This  large  redaction  has  been  effected  by  parsaing  the 
policy  recommended  in  our  last  report. 


Floating  debt^  under  the  United  States  Railroad  Commiseioners  view,  and  under  the  com- 
pany's view,  June  30,  1882,  and  June  30,  1883. 


Items. 


BilU  pmble 

Pay  roli9  and  voacber 
Aeoonnto  pajable 


Totals  under  the  CommlaaioDen  view 


Under  the  company's  view  there  should  be  added : 

Interest  on  flrst  mortgage  bonds  including  July  1  coupons ........ 


Interest  on  other  fnnaed  debt,  inoladins  July  1  coupons. 

Dividends  unpaid,  including  July  1  dividend 

Called  bonds  not  presented  for  payment 


Making  the  gross  unpaid  debt 


Against  which  the  resources  of  the  company,  excluding  investment 
accounts,  and  bonds  and  stocks  of  other  companies,  applicable 
thereto,  mere  as  follows : 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable « 

Company  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  company 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 

Bills  receivable 

Due  ttom  other  companies  on  ao't  of  traffic,  balances 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 


Total  resources,  as  stated. 

Floating,  or  unfttnded  debt 

Excess  of  resources  over  floating  debt 

Beduction  of  floating  debt  within  the  year. 


June  30, 1882. 


$3, 879,  707  61 
2.239,806  M 
4, 635,  317  27 


XO,  754, 891  87 


1,229,385  00 

213,839  90 

1, 123, 871  14 

47,000  00 


13,368,587  91 


1,570,029  16 

2,278,404  95 

2,250,940  02 

47,000  00 

67.564  50 

415,531  03 

8,968,345  82 


10,592,815  58 


2,775,772  33 


June  30, 1883. 


$3,389,M»M 

2.138,86  11 

663.388  S8 


6, 190. 218  « 


1,229, 364» 

239. 348  « 

1.137,588  77 

39.008  00 


8,844.480  71 


1.714. 282  06 

2, 818. 8»  57 

2,149^865  83 

39,000  01 

98.822  51 

148,058  81 

2, 720, 181  47 


9, 688, 948  S 


844.455r 


3,620,2278 


STOCK  AND  BONDS  OWNED. 

The  following  is  the  statement  in  detail  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
owned  by  the  company  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "  Floating  debt/ 
as  having  been  deducted  from  that  debt  with  ottier  offsets : 

Statement  of  company  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  the  oompany^  the  amount  of  which  has  hm 

deducted  from  the  floating  debt,  June  30,  1883. 


Kinoaa  DiTision : 

Cpnaolidated  bonds 

Subordinated  income  bonds 

^     Not  aubordinated  income  bonds 

Omaha  Bridfe  bonds 

Kansas  Diy&ion  coupon  oertifloates 

Denver  Extension  bonds 

Union  Pacific  Railway  and  constituent  companies'  stocks 


^otal 


Amount 


11,872.000  00 

88,600  00 

27,700  00 

5,000  00 

185  00 

37,080  00 

100, 150  00 


$1,871,950  08 

91,9US 

26,848  00 

5, 181  » 

135  20 

38.70125 

U4, 157  SO 


2.149.885  83 


FEEDING  LINES. 


The  policy  of  strengthening  the  road  by  extending  aid,  by  all  legal 
means,  to  branch  roads  which  should  be  operating  as  feeding  lines  con- 
stituting with  the  main  line  a  single  system,  has  never  been  seriously 
disputed,  althougVi  tlie  o\>i^o\\c\\V>5»  ol  \\i%  \Q^<i  ^wd  persons  interested  in 
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rival  enterprises  have  made  it  caase  for  adverse  criticism  and  attempted, 
in  one  or  t>^o  instances,  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  company  by 
raising  questions  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  course  and  the  validity  of 
the  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  it.  It  is  not  denied  by  the  company's 
officers  that  some  of  these  feeding  lines  under  their  control  have  been 
run  at  apparently  a  small  temporary  loss.  But  they  insist  that  in  the 
real  gain  to  the  road  from  developing  new  territory,  sale  of  lands,  in- 
crease of  business,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  certainty  that  the  most  un- 
promising of  them  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  sources  of  profit,  is 
greater  than  the  present  temporary  loss,  which  is  only  apparent.  A 
comparison  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  those  lines  in  the  years 
'  ending  June  ^,  1882,  and  June  30, 1883,  shows  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  business  of  those  roads.  A  very  marked  case  is  that  of  the 
Omaha,  Niobrara  and  Black  Hills  Road,  which  in  1882,  was  operated 
at  a  loss  of  $6,525.36,  but  for  1883,  showed  a  profit  of  $102,883.62. 

The  other  three  roads  which  were  operated  at  a  small  loss  in  1882, 
showed  in  1883  very  decided  gains  in  earnings,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  too  will  be  not  only  self  sup- 
porting, but  a  source  of  profit. 

If  anything  further  were  needed  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  constructing  feeding  lines,  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
earnings  of  the  main  line  have  fallen  off  during  the  past  year  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  opening  of  rival  routes  and 
the  competition  in  rates,  the  deficiency  has  been  almost  made  good  by 
the  increase  in  earnings  of  the  branch  roads  of  the  system. 

This  increase  is  gradual,  but  constant  and  healthy,  and  is  of  the  ut- 
most promise  for  the  future.  Without  the  feeding  roads  the  main  line, 
now  practically  paralleled  fox;  its  entire  length  from  Omaha  to  Denver 
and  Ogden,  would  have  seriously  suffered  from  the  ruinous  competi- 
tion to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  We  continue  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  our  last  report,  that  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
feeding  lines  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  road  in  rendering 
it  in  some  measure  independent  of  competing  routes  for  through  busi- 
ness. 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  This  road  leaves  the  main  line  at  Oranger,  and  is 
intended  to  connect  with  a  road  now  in  process  of  construction  from 
Portland,  Oreg.,  eastward  by  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company.  With  this  company  a  contract  exists  for  building  their  road 
to  the  point  of  connection  with  the  Short  Line,  and  there  is  also  a  sat- 
isfactory trafic  contract  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years.  '  The  Oregon 
Short  Line  has  been  completed,  and  the  track  laid  for  a  distance  of  a 
little  over  500  miles,  with  51  miles  of  branch  Une.  There  remain  about 
25  miles  to  be  built,  all  of  which  has  been  graded,  and  the  iron  for  its 
completion  is  already  on  the  ground.  A  few  weeks'  labor  will  finish 
the  road  as  far  as  the  company  has  agreed  to  build. 

The  western  end  of  the  line,  or  portion  belonging  to  the  Oregon  Bail- 
way  and  Navigation  Company,  has  been  delayed  from  one  cause  and 
another,  and  will  not  be  finished  as  soon  as  the  Oregon  Short  Line  on 
account  of  very  heavy  work  and  intense  cold  weather.  The  road  will 
not,  therefore,  be  open  for  through  business  until  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, when  through  trains  will  be  run  from  Omaha  to  Portland. 

It  having  been  intimated  that  these  delays  were  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  President  Dillon 
addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  Yillard,  then  president  of  the  com* 
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pany,  making  iDquiries  concerning  it.    To  this  communication  the  fol- 
lowing answer  was  returned: 

A. 

New  York,  December  21, 1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonr  inquiries  I  beg  to  state  that  this  company  is  piuhinf 
the  work  on  the  Boise  Branch,  which  will  connect  our  main  line  with  yonr  system  tt 
the  Snake  River,  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  vigor.  We  have  already  completed 
111  miles,  which  brings  the  track  to  the  eastern  Mope  of  the  Blae  Monntain  rso^> 
and  includes  the  most  difficult  work  on  the  line.  More  than  60  milea  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  line  have  been  graded,  and  we  are  continuing  the  work  vigorously  in  spite 
of  the  severity  of  the  season.  We  have  already  expended  nearly  two-thirds  of  tbe 
cost  of  the  entire  line,  and  our  interest,  of  course,  requires  that  we  make  this  invest- 
ment productive  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  beg  further  to  confirm  to  you  that  the  existing  traffic  contract,  under  which  » 
direct  connection  with  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  proper  share  of  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  business  is  assured  to  you,  will  oe  strictly  carried  out 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  VILLARD, 
President  Oregon  Bailwajf  and  Xavigaiion  OmptM§, 

BiDKET  Dillon,  Esq.,  Preeident 

There  is  no  doubt  in  tbe  mind  of  President  Dillon  that  the  arrange- 
ments referred  to  in  the  above  letter  will  be  faithfully  carried  out 
under  the  new  management  of  the  Oregon  Bailway  and  Navigation 
Company. 

Questions  having  arisen  concerning  the  policy  of  building  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  it  is.  proper  to  say  that  we  are  informed  that  the  nwd^ 
though  incomplete,  is  paying  from  its  present  business  the  interest  on 
its  bonds,  which  seems  to  settle  all  questions  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
the  enterprise. 

EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  company's  officers,  shows  t^e 
earnings  and  expenses  of  the  main  line  and  branches  for  the  ten  moDth» 
ending  October  31, 1882,  and  October  31, 1883 : 


Earnings  and  expenses  of  the  road  and  operated  lines  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  31^ 

1882. 

• 

Ten  months,  1882. 

Union  Pacific 
Railway. 

All  other 
branches. 

Total  IJiuoo 
Pacific  Bail- 
way    and 
branches. 

ISnrniDeii....*.. 

$18,982,228  86 
8, 816, 606  84 

$6, 160, 776  30 
4,189.260  81 

625.  OOiL  005  IS 

Bzpenses... 

13. 005.  StTi  IS 

Snrplas  eAinings 

10,115,622  02 

1, 971, 515  99 

12,087,138  01 

If onthly  AVATAtfft of  inil^v t^f  m<^  oi^n^tM ...t- 

1, 820. 9 

2,018.1 

3.99 

Earnings  and  expenses  of  the  road  and  operated  lines  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  ZU 

1883. 


Ten  months,  1883. 


Earnings. 
Expenses. 


Union  Pacific 
Bailway. 


$17, 434, 906  82 
8,844,926  62 


Snrplus  earning^ 9,089,980  20 

Monthly  average  of  miles  of  road  operHt^d 1, 820. 9 


All  other 
branches. 


7, 187. 140  60 
4.885,471  95 


2,801,677  74 


Total  Union 
Pacific  Bail- 
way  and 
operated 
Unes. 


24. 622, 056  SI 
13. 230, 396  57 


11, 891, 657  M 


2,510.9 


4.340.& 
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The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 
Hailroad  and  of  the  Nevada  Central  Bailway  are  not  included  in  above 
statement. 

One  of  the  immediate  advantages  gained  by  the  improvement  in  the 
material  condition  of  the  road,  of  equipment,  road-bed,  rails,  &c.,  will 
be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  comparative  statement  of  earnings  and 
expenses  of  the  past  two  years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  de- 
crease in  running  expenses  has  been  proportionately  very  much  larger 
than  the  falling  off  in  earnings,  so  that  while  there  has  been  a  perceptible 
decrease  in  gross  earnings,  the  economies  which  have  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  improved  condition  of  the  road  and  equipment  have  been 
such  as  to  show  an  increase  in  the  net  earnings  or  surplus. 

The  decrease  in  gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year  is  due  to 
several  causes  which  lie  near  the  surface,  and  against  which  it  was  not 
in  human  foresight  to  provide.    In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  less 
railroad  building  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver  and  on 
the  line  of  the  road  during  the  past  than  in  preceding  years,  and  of 
course  a  consequent  diminution  of  freight  traffic  in  tiie  carrying  of 
materials  and  transportation  of  laborers,  provisions,  &c.    The  opening  / 
of  new  lines  has  brought  competition,  and  one  of  the  results  of  which  / 
has  of  course  been  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  business  to  other  v 
roads,  and  another  and  more  damaging,  the  cutting  of  rates,  by  which  ^ 
the  revenues  were  diminished.  — . 

The  opening  of  rival  lines  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  naturally  drawn  \ 
upon  the  passenger  business  of  the  road.  When  so  much  of  the  travel 
is  by  tourists  and  for  pleasure,  the  curiosity  to  visit  new  sections  of  the 
country  and  see  the  new  routes  of  travel  naturally  attracts  passengers, 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  new  condition  of  transcontinental 
communication  would  affect  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  business  of 
the  road.  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  compensation  for  the  diversion  of 
freight  and  passengers  to  other  roads  there  has  been  such  an  increase 
in  the  whole  volume  of  through  business  that  the  shrinkage  has  been 
much  smaller  than  the  managers  had  been  led  to  expect.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  effect  upon  business  of  the  opening  of  the  competing  lines, 
care  was  taken  not  to  increase  the  freight  equipment  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  have  otherwise  been  enlarged.  The  shrinkage  has, 
however,  been  so  much  less  than  was  anticipated  that  the  freight 
equipment  has  been  constantly  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
diminution  in  earnings  from  this  source  results  accordingly  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  cutting  of  rates. 

In  order  to  Inform  ourselves  more  fully  concerning  the  effect  of  com- 
petition upon  the  business  and  income  of  the  road  we  addressed  specific 
inquiries  to  Secretary  McFarland  in  September  last.  That  officer,  in 
response  to  our  request,  communicated  upon  the  subject  with  E.  P. 
Yining,  esq.,  the  freight  traffic  manager  at  Omaha,  whose  reply,  which 
will  be  found  very  full  and  interesting,  was  as  follows : 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Office  of  £.  P.  Vinino,  Freight  Traffic  Manager^ 

Omaha,  October  10,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  12th  ultimo,  to  which  my  absence  fix>m 
Omaha  has  prevented  earlier  attention,  I  woald  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

In  1877  our  freight  earnings  from  Pacific  coast  business  were $2,530,416  5& 

In  1878  they  were 2,724,664  42 

In  1879  they  were 2,621,872  56 
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In  1880  the  through  line  formed  of  the  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  and  the  Soathem  Pacific  wu 
opened  for  business,  and  as  during  a  part  of  the  year  we  had  the  only  rail  line,  and  dar- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  were  subject  to  rail  competition,  no  reliable  judgment 
could  be  based  upon  the  results  of  the  year's  business,  although  it  was  a  fact  tli^t  oar 
earnings  from  this  business  during  the  year  were  materially  greater  than  they  hsd 
been  during  any  former  year. 

In  1881  tne  earnings  were  even  larger  than  in  1880. 

The  opening  up  orthe  through  line  formed  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  Sooth- 
eru  Pacific  about  the  first  of  January,  1882,  brought  another  competitor  into  the  field 
and  reduced  our  earnings  to  about  tneir  old  figure.  In  1882,  oar  earnings  from  th« 
business  were  $2,746,47:5.26,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amonnt 
earned  any  year  before  we  had  rail  competition. 

Notwitnstandiug  the  completion  of  the  line  formed  by  the  A,H.  and  S.  A.  and  the 
Southern  Pacific ;  that  formed  b^  the  C.  B.  and  Q.,  D.  and  R.V.  and  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, and  the  more  recent  competition  of  the  Northern  Pacific!  we  have  continued  to 
earn  about  as  much  fix>m  the  Pacific  coast  business  as  we  didl  in  the  years  when  we 
had  no  rail  competitors,  our  earnings  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1883  (officisi 
for  all  but  September,  and  estimated  for  that  month  from  the  face  of  the  way  bilk) 
being  $2,020,000. 

Each  new  line  has  had  the  tendency  to  build  up  new  business.  The  Soathem  liiM 
have,  for  instance,  built  up  a  large  business  at  Los  Angeles,  which  is  now  the  centnd 
supply  point  for  Southern  California  and  much  of  Arizona ;  and  yet  the  trade  of  Sm 
Francisco  has  increased,  notwithstanding  the  new  competition  which  it  meets  tnm 
Los  Angeles. 

So,  too.  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  will  undoubtedly  build  np  a  lai|^lf 
increasea  business  at  Portland,  while  it  is  not  likely  that  the  business  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  decrease. 

The  numerous  rail  lines  now  competing  for  Pacific  coast  business  make  more  seriooa 
inroads  upon  the  former  *'  clipper''  business  than  it  was  possible  for  the  Union  Pacific 
to  make  when  acting  alone,  and  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  new  lines  is  there- 
fore taken  from  the  clipper  lines  rather  than  from  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  trade  of  the  Pacinc  coast  is  also  constantly  growing,  so  that  although  we  now 
obtain  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  Pacific  coast  business  than  we  did  in  years  gone 
by,  that  smaller  proportion  of  an  increased  business  still  pays  us  as  much  money  u 
we  ever  received  fix>m  the  business  before  we  had  rail  competition. 

Stated  briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  opening  up  of  competing  lines  has  had  the 
effect  of  depriving  us  of  the  growth  in  business  and  increase  in  earnings  which  we 
would  have  had  if  these  lines  had  not  been  opened,  but  that  they  have  not  deprired 
us  of  anything  that  we  had  before  such  other  lines  were  opened. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  lines  now  competing  for  the  business,  our  natunl 
advantages  are  such  that  we  have  steadily  held  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
business,  and  we  can  probably  continue  to  take  more  than  the  aggregate  taken  hj 
all  our  competitors. 

The  competition  with  clipper  lines  had  been  such  that  our  rates  had  been  placed 
at  as  low  figrares  as  an^  rail  hue  could  well  afford  to  make,  and  therefore  none  of  the 
new  lines  have  found  it  practicable  to  attempt  any  further  reductions  in  rates. 

Hence  we  have  not  had  to  suffer  the  reduction  in  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile 
which  often  results  from  new  competition. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  P.  VmiNG, 
Freight  Traffic  Manager, 

Hbnrt  McFabland,  Esq., 

Treasurer  Union  Paci/to  Bailvay  Company,  P.  0.  Box  5287,  Boeton. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three  quarters  per  cent 
has  been  declared  from  the  earnings  of  the  road  and  branches,  and  has 
been  paid  without  impairment  of  the  surplus.  At  the  meeting  of  tbe 
executive  committee  at  which  the  last  quarterly  dividend  "was  declai^, 
Mr.  Haven,  the  Government  Director  serving  on  the  committee,  asked 
for  a  statement  of  earnings  upon  which  the  dividend  was  made.  Id 
response  to  his  request  the  following  estimate,  based  upon  actual  re- 
turns already  in  hand,  was  furnished : 
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Estimated  *Hncome*^for  the  quarter  ending  mth  December  31,  1883. 

Gro88  earnings $5,766,521  71 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes,  46.54  per  cent 2, 683, 739  20 

Surplus  earnings $3,082,782  51 

Income  from  investments 400,000  00 

3, 482, 782  51 

Interest  on  bonds 1,300,000  00 

Less  amount  to  be  received  from  trustees  K.  P.  consol- 
idated mortgage 150,000  00 

1,150,000  00 

Sinking  fund  requirements 75,000  00 

United  States  requirements  *. ^ 600, 000  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  interest,  premiums,  &c. 50, 000  00  • 

1,875,000  00 

Balance  applicable  to  dividends 1, 607, 782  51 

Dividend  at  H  per  cent 1,065,197  00 

Surplus  over  dividend  for  the  quarter 542,585  51 

The  general  depresBion  in  business  during  a  portion  of  the  time  giv 
ing  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  the  earnings  of  the  company  would  come 
up  to  the  estimates,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  thereto  the  following 
statement  of  the  earnings  for  November,  the  last  attainable  at  the  time 
of  closing  our  report.  It  shows,  a«  will  be  seen,  a  small  increase  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year : 

Earnings  far  November. 


Year. 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Surplus. 

1882  

12,711,016  81 
2, 731, 722  58 

$1,600,861  14 
1,708,884  41 

$1, 021, 065  67 
1. 022. 838  17 

1888   

Tnr.reAM) 

19, 805  77 

18,028  27 

1.782  50 

MILEAGE  ALLOWANCES. 

The  construction  mileage  allowances  to  the  branch  roads  of  the  sys- 
tem have  not  been  changed,  and  are  the  same  as  set  forth  in  our  last 
report,  to  wit : 

Omaha  and  Eepublican  Valley  Eailroad  is  allowed  1^  miles  per  mile. 

Omaha,  Niobrara  and  Black  Hills  is  allowed  1^  miles  per  mile. 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western  is  allowed  1^  miles  per  mile. 

Echo  and  Park  City  is  allowed  2  miles  per  mile. 

Greeley,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific  is  allowed  2  miles  per  mile. 

Julesburg  Branch  Colorado  Central  is  allowed  1}  miles  per  mile. 

Colorado  Central,  standard  gauge,  is  allowed  1^  miles  per  mile. 

Utah  Northern  Railway  is  allowed  If  miles  per  mile. 

Oregon  Short  Line  BaUway  is  allowed  If  miles  per  mile. 

We  repeat  that  in  our  judgment  these  allowances  are  not  excessive 
or  unusual,  but  seem  to  be  just  and  equitable,  and  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  business  brought  to  the  main  line  of  the  connecting  roads. 

The  company  continue  their  complaint  that  the  Government,  against 
the  decision  of  the  courts,  applies  not  only  the  earniuga  oC  t\i^  \cl'^cs^ 


Through..^ cents  per  mil«.. 

Way do... 


PRBIOBT  PEK  TON  PBB  MILB. 


Local,  inolnding  coal 

Local,  exclndiDg  coal « . 

Through 

Pacific  coast , 

Average,  including  coal 

Average,  exdnding  coal 


$0  03 
031 


02.35 
02.76 
02.53 
0L26 
0L96 
02.09 


10  03.002 
0S.6M1 


10  0119|OI1» 


03.64 
02.33 
0L17 
OLM 
02.03 


^31 

«LSI 
OLfil 


FAST  TRAINS. 

In  our  last  report  we  Expressed  the  opinion  that  the  opening  of  com- 
peting throagh  lines  on  each  such  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  com 
pany  to  shorten  materially  the  running  time  of  through  trains,  so  that 
the  time  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  might  be  reduced  by  froQi 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  rate  of  speed  until  July  1, 1883,  wben 
accordance  with  our  suggestion,  ^  new  time  schedule  went  into  « 
between  Council  Bluffs  and  Ogden,  by  which  the  through  time 
duced  about  twelve  hours  each  way  and  an  additional  train  wm 
,  making  two  daily  trains  each  way  between  those  points.     Ti 
met,  however,  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  train-servir 
ing  of  time  by  the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  San  Fi 
the  only  advantage  gained  by  the  traveling  public  i 
hours  saved  on  the  Union  Pacific  between  Omali 
special  advantage  is  gained  by  passengers  on  the  < 
emigrant  cars,  which  were  formerly  attached  to  t' 
still  are  in  the  Central  Pacific,  being  now  draw 
trains  at  a  considerable  faster  rate  of  speed. 
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"tral  Pacific  Railroad  of  competing  lines  of  through  roads  and  diversion  thereby  from 
the  main  line  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  through  travel  and  freight,  thus  decreas- 
ing the  receipts  of  both  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads,  and  to  that 

•extent  affecting  the  interests  held  by  the  United  States  Government  in  said  roads. 

The  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  in  answer  to  the  above  resolution, 
assured  us  that  the  subject  should  receive  proper  consideration  and  the 
facts  ascertained  as  far  as  practicable  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  whatever  interest  the  Government  may  have  in  the  matter. 
We  are  not  informed  what  action  was  taken,  but  the  subject  seems  to 
.  us  to  be  not  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  as  affecting  the  present 
condition  of  the  roads  ^nd  their  ultimate  ability  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government. 

CONDITION  OF  LAND  GRANT. 

The  reports  of  the  Government  Directors  for  previous  years  have,  as 
<i  rule,  contained  no  reference  to  the  land  department  of  the  company  or 
the  condition  of  the  land  grant.  The  operations  of  the  department  being 
much  the  same  from  year  to  year,  varying  only  with  the  natural  and  grad- 
ual increase  of  sales  from  the  planting  of  new  enterprises  and  the  growth 
or  population,  there  has  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  special  investigation  in 
this  direction.  The  revenue  therefrom  has  been  constant,  with  an  easily 
computed  natural  annual  increment,  and  the  receipts  have  been  applied 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  land-grant  bonds. 

Deeming  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  warrant 
more  particular  inquiry  concerning  it,  especially  since  it  is  proposed  to 
ask  fdrther  legislation  looking  to  the  more  speedy  disposal  of  lands  and 
consequently  to  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  vast  extent  of  un- 
occupied land  along  the  line  of  the  road,  we  have  taken  pains  to  obtain 
from  the  land  department  such  information  concerning  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  land  grant  as,  in  our  judgment,  seemed 
necessary  for  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  original  land  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific  embraced,  as  near  as  may 
be  estimated,  about  11,200,000  acres.  The  grants  to  the  E^ansas  Pacific 
and  Denver  Pacific  embraced  about  7,004,000  acres,  making  a  total  of 
18,204,000  acres  in  the  original  land  grants  to  the  consolidated  com- 
pany. This  was  unquestionably  a  magnificent  gift  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  more  than  an  imperial  domain.  It  has  not  infrequently 
been  made  an  occasion  for  reproach  of  the  projectors  of  this  great  work 
and  their  successors,  that  they  accepted  such  an  endowment  and  took 
from  the  hands  of  the  Government  this  vast  amount  of  public  land  as 
the  price  of  their  enterprise. 

This  may  not  be  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  projectors  of  the  road  were  overpaid,  or  whether  in  their 
bargain  with  the  Government  the  advantage  was  with  them.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  remarking,  however,  that  the  policy  of  granting  lands 
on  either  side  of  thia  transcontinental  railway  line,  and  granting  them 
too  on  a  grand  and  liberal  scale,  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
history  of  the  road  and  of  the  States  and  Territories  traversed  by  it. 
Looked  at  simply  in  the  light  of  the  figures ;  considering  merely  the 
number  of  acres  bestowed,  it  seems  like  an  enormous  gifb.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  it  was  given  in  aid  of  an  enterprise  fr^m 
which  the  projectors  were  hopeful  in  the  end  of  deriving  a  profit  inde- 
pendently of  the  subsidy,  it  might  seem  like  reckless  prodigality  and 
wa«te  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  suits  the  purposes  of  dema- 
gogues to  so  consider  it,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  compaay,  and  iaoiden tally  of  the  Grovernment,  have  been 
made  to  suffer  from  a  groundless  clamor  against  the  corporation  and  its 
management.  But  large  as  the  land  grant  is,  profitable  as  it  has  been 
to  the  grantees,  and  valuable  as  it  continues  to  be  as  a  steady  source  of 
revenue,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  owes  its  chief  value  to  the 
great  line  of  communication  upon  which  it  is  located,  and  the  enter- 
prise, intelligence,  and  energy  of  those  who  brought  it  into  market  and 
made  it  available  for  occupation.  We  believe  it  to  be  capable  of  dem- 
onstration, that  the  General  Government  has  already  more  than  made 
good  to  itself  the  actual  value  of  the  whole  grant  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  in  the  enhanced  value  of  the  alternate  secjbions  reserved  to  itself, 
by  the  opening  of  the  road  and  the  development  of  the  lands  that  would 
otherwise  have  long  remained  unoccupied  and  waste.  In  discussiog 
the  magnificence,  of  this  gift  from  the  Government  as  if  there  were  no 
consideration  for  it,  and  the  men  who  obtained  it  had  in  some  way 
gained  an  un&ir  advantage,  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  it  was 
made  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  too  often  forgot- 
ten. For  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  It  should  be  remembered 
not  only  that  the  grant  was  made  after  protracted  discussion  and  carefol 
deliberation  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  American  people,  but  that  the 
condition  upon  which  it  was  made,  to  wit,  the  building  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  was  generally  believed  to  be  so  improbable  of  fulfillment  a^ 
practically  to  make  it  void  and  of  no  effect.  The  projectors  of  the  road 
were  at  that  time  objects  rather  of  sympathy  as  the  victims  of  visionary 
speculations  than  of  envy  on  account  of  their  advantageous  bargain. 
Outside  of  the  great  public  benefit  of  the  road  as  a  means  of  commani- 
cation  with  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Government  was  more  than  willing  to 
pay  this  price  for  the  opening  up,  settlement,  and  bringing  into  market 
of  its  own  vast  extent  of  unoccilpied  and  unmarketable  lands  lying  west 
of  the  Missouri  Biver.  The  land  grant,  considering  existing  conditions 
and  the  stupendous  results  which  must  accrue  from  the  fulfillment  of 
the  condition  upon  which  it  was  made,  was  not  prodigal  or  extravagant. 
It  was  a  fair  business  transaction  in  which  a  large  price  was  paid  for 
taking  large  risks  with  the  prospect  of  very  large  returns.  Any  indi- 
vidual owner  of  extensive  tracts  of  unoccupied  and  practically  useless 
land  who  should  transfer  half  the  same  upon  similar  conditions  woald 
be  considered  a  shrewd  business  man.  Such  an  individual,  if  after  hav- 
ing profited  by  the  transaction  in  the  enhanced  value  and  more  rapid 
sales  of  his  own  share,  he  should  complain  that  his  grantee  had  also  ob- 
tained large  returns  from  a  comparatively  small  investment,  would  re- 
ceive little  sympathy.  In  the  case  of  the  General  Government,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  has  been  imposed  upon  or 
cheated,  if  those  who  have  dealings  with  it  seem  to  have  reaped  any 
unusual  profit  from  the  transaction. 

From  this  view,  in  this  particular  case  at  least,  we  take  leave  to  dis- 
sent. The  opening  of  the  Pacific  Road,  which  was  the  condition  upon 
which  this  land  grant  was  made,  has  been,  as  hardly  need  be  pointed 
out,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  It  ha«  not  merely  brought 
the  two  coasts  of  the  continent  into  close  communication,  but  it  has 
been  the  means  of  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  country's  resources 
than  it  was  possible  twenty  years  ago  for  the  imagination  to  conceive. 
One  has  but  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
opened  to  settlement,  redeemed  from  waste,  and  devoted  to  pasturage 
or  tillage,  the  enormous  increase  of  agricultural  products  tiierofrom, 
the  utilization  of  extensive  tracts  of  grazing  land  and  the  tremendons 
volume  of  trafOio  ftoNv'wig  WiTow^Vi  \k<^  ^itti^ries  of  trade  and  commerce 
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from  these  so  lately  unoccupied  places,  to  realize  something  of  the  ben- 
efits which  have  accrqed  to  the  Oovemment  from  its  liberal  land  grants. 
If  the  corporation  has  profited  by  them,  the  country  also  has  been  an 
enormous  gainer. 

We  are  able  to  say  concerning  the  administration  of  this  prpperty, 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  prudent  and  wise, 
having  in  view  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  company,  but  of  the 
Oovernment,  and  of  the  communities  and  people  among  whom  the 
lands  are  located. 

The  original  grant  of  the  Union  Pacific  was  as  follows: 

AOTM. 

Acres  granted  in  Nebraska  ...^ 4,762,174 

Acres  g^nted  in  Wyoming • 4,582,520 

Acres  granted  in  Utah 1,107,520 

Acres  granted  in  Colorado 688,900 

Total  acres : 11,141,114 

GHABAGTEB  OF  LANDS  GRANTED. 

General  estimate;  in  ronnd  numbers:  Acres. 

Agricaltnral  lands  in  grant... '. 3,500,000 

Grazing  lands  in  grant 7,300,000 

Coal  lands 400,000 

Total  in  ronnd  numbers 11,200,000 

Of  these  remain  unsold  8,877,892.81  acres,  which  may  be  classed  as 
follows : 

Acres. 

Agricultural 1,000,000 

Grazing 7,477,842 

Coal 400,000 

8,877,892 

These  unsold  lands  lie  within  the  limits  of — 

Acres. 

Nebraska 2,580,000 

Colorado 690,000 

Wyoming 4,580,060 

Utah 1,027,892.81 

8, 877, 892. 81 

The  grants  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  to  the  Denver, 
Pacific  Eailway  and  Telegraph  Company,  embraced  about  7,004,000 
acres;  the  net  sales  amount  to  1,767,274.42  acres;  leaving  unsold 
6,236,725,58  acres. 

These  unsold  lands  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Agricultural 625,000 

Grazing 4,611,725.58 

5. 236, 725. 58 

These  lands  are  situated  within  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

All  lands  within  the  grant  in  Nebraska  west  for  215  miles  are  sold  and 
disposed  of,  and  United  States  patents  taken  out  or  applied  for,  for  all 
lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  thus  lendering  the  same  taxable,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  various  communities  in  which  they  lie,  and  of  the 
company,  by  increasing  the  value  of  taxable  property  along  its  line. 
Present  sales  of  agricultural  lands  are  made  as  far  west  as  Keith  County, 
350  miles  from  the  Missouri  Biver,  and  will  undoubtedly  contiaii<^  ^^a^^- 
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ward  till  increasing  elevation,  character  of  soil,  and  absence  of  moisture 
preclude  successful  cultivation.  Even  when  thenatural  moisture  supply 
fails,  successful  agricultural  operations  might  be  conducted  over  a  large 
extent  of  country  now  rated  as  grazing  and  waste  lands,  provided  arti- 
ficial water  supplies  by  artesian  wells  or  otherwise  could  be  famished 
The  solution  of  this  problem,  through  Congressional  aid  or  otherwise, 
would  redound  to  the  material  benefit  of  the  sections  of  country  where 
the  lands  lie,  and  of  the  railway  company  through  settlement,  develop- 
ment, and  population.  Meanwhile  a  large  extent  of  country,  repre- 
senting millions  of  acres,  comprising  both  railroad  and  GovernmeDt 
lands,  are  actually  valueless  so  far  as  returns  therefrom  are  concerned. 
They  are  occupied  by  large  bodies  of  cattle,  and  the  ranches  and  trifling 
improvements  incident  thereto ;  all  of  which  occupation  is  of  an  unset- 
tled and  shifting  character,  and  produces  no  definite  or  satisfactory  re- 
sult. 

Included  in  the  classification  of  grazing  lands  above  are  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  of  rugged  and  partially  forest-covered  lands  as  yet  on- 
surveyed,  and  of  which  survey,  at  present  Government  rates,  is  imprac- 
ticable, together  with  a  large  body  of  sage  brush  and  sandy  lands,  as 
yet  of  little  avail  for  even  grazing  purposes,  but  which  in  part  may  Id 
future  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  or  under  the  possibilities  of  irrigatioD 
become  of  some  use  agriculturally.  These  waste  lands  lie  chiefiy  in 
Utah  and  Western  Wyoming;  the  so-called  grazing  lands  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Wyoming,  Northern  Colorado,  and  Western  I^ebraska, 
and  the  agricultural  lands  in  Central  and  Eastern  Nebraska. 

There  have  been  sold  and  disposed  of  in  round  numbers  of  the  whole 
grant  about  4,000,000  of  acres  for  the  sum  of  about  $15,500,000.  The 
methods  of  sale  are  for  cash,  with  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  five  or 
ten  years'  time,  in  instalments  of  one-fifth  or  one-tenth,  with  annnal 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  deferred  payments. 

The  proceeds  of  sales  and  collections  are  remitted  directly  to  the 
trustee  for  the  land-grant  bondholders  and  by  him  applied  in  cancella- 
tion of  the  land-grant  bonds. 

Of  the  original  Union  Pacific  issue  of  $10,400,000  it  is  understood 
some  $5,800,000  have  been  cancelled.  Upon  the  full  cancellation  of  all 
land-grant  bonds,  and  liquidation  of  the  land-grant  mortgage,  the 
sinking-fund  mortgage,  so  called,  becomes  a  lien  upon  all  remaining 
lands.  Concerning  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific  issue  we  are 
without  definite  data. 

The  company's  estimate  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  remaining 
lands  of  the  Union  Pacific  grant  may  be  thus  stated : 

Agricaltural,  600,000  acres,  at  $3  per  acre $1,800,000 

Grazing,  7.700,000  acres,  at|l  per  acre 7,700,000 

Coal,  400,000  acres,  at  $20  per  acre 8,000,000 

Estimated  valae  of  ansold  lands 17,500,000 

Lands  designated  as  agricultural  are  those  within  the  limit,  chieflj 
in  Nebraska,  where  agriculture  is  deemed  practicable  rather  than  where 
it  has  as  yet  been  fully  demonstrated. 

The  value  of  grazing  lands  is  considered  with  reference  to  some  favor- 
able action  concerning  Government  lands  intervening,  rather  than  the 
prices  they  might  bring  if  now  offered  for  sale. 

The  coal  lands  are  estimated  at  the  price  for  which  coal  lands  are 
sold  by  the  Government,  but  their  present  and  prospective  value  to  the 
company  far  exceeds  the  price  named.  Being  situated  on  the  mountain 
•division  of  the  road,  'w\vet^  t\ict^\%\Xifc\ajc%<se»\.^'c^w«»\im^tion  of  fuel,  they 
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are  of  the  greatest  advantage  for  locomotive  sapplies,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  Ornish  coal  for  the  Wood  River  mining  district,  which  is 
transported  over  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  for  the  mining  districts 
of  Montana,  which  goes  over  the  Utah  Northern  Road. 

Liand  Commissioner  Burn  ham  thinks  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
agricultural  lands  can  probably  be  disposed  of  within  a  year,  leaving 
for  consideration  the  disposition  of  the  grazing  lands  heretofore  de- 
scribed. While  there  is  yearly  an  undoubted  gradual  westward  exten- 
sion of  the  moisture  belt,  and  other  climatic  changes  which  must  in  time 
include  within  the  agricultural  area  many  of  the  above  designated  lands, 
their  present  and  immediate  use  is  only  for  grazing  purposes,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  presently  disposed  of  it  must  be  with  this  object  in  view. 
In  favor  of  the  disposition  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  they  at  present 
bring  little  or  no  revenue  to  the  company,  except  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  cattle  shipped  over  the  road,  though  grazed  upon  and  occupied 
by  large  quantities  of  live  stock  passing  over  these  and  the  Government 
lands  alike.  The  present  inclination  of  the  cattle  interests  is  toward 
ownership  of  the  range  inclosure  by  fencing  of  the  same,  and  the  better 
and  closer  development  of  stock,  all  of  which  is,  if  not  rendered  im- 
practicable, greatly  embarrassed  by  the  existence  of  alternating  Gov- 
ernment sections. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  President  Dillon,  from  which,  as  giving  his  views,  we  quote  as 
follows: 

It  has  been  a  maker  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  board  and  elsewhere  with  the 
Government  and  other  directors  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  to  enable  the  com- 
pany and  the  Qovernmeut  advantageously  to  dispose  of  the  non-agricultural  lands 
within  the  limit  of  the  land-grant  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  that  is,  lands  famil- 
iarly termed  grazing  lands.  It  is  known  to  everybody  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  land-grant  is  in  arid  regions  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  where  the 
lands  are  used  onl>'  for  grazing  purposes.  Under  the  grant  of  alternate  sections  the 
result  is  that  the  Gk>vernment  owns  one  section  and  the  company  another,  and  we 
cannot  sell  contiguous  in  one  tract  more  than  a  section,  nor  can  the  (government.  As 
you  are  aware,  many  of  these  lands  are  now  occupied  by  persons  without  right  and 
without  compensation  to  the  company  or  the  Government  as  cattle  ranges.  They 
will  not  buy  unless  they  can  ^et  lands  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  solia  tract,  and 
if  the  present  conditions  continue,  this  state  of  things,  to  the  detriment  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  Government,  will  continue,  to  exist  indefinitely.  Everybody  can  see 
this,  and  everybody  knows  it.  Therefore  the  expediency  of  making  a  division  of 
these  lands  is  obvious,  as  it  would  be  beneficial  alike  to  the  Government,  to  the  com- 
pany, to  the  public,  and  to  the  States  where  these  lands  are,  as  they  would  thereby 
be  sold  and  become  subject  to  taxation  and  yield  revenue,  and  would  be  tbto  means 
of  establishing  permanent  instead  of  floating  communities. 

We  have  had,  repeated  application  by  persons  owning  large  herds  of  cattle,  from 
1,000  to  50,000  head,  for  these  lands ;  but,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  cannot  sell 
them  and  are  getting  no  benefit  from  them.  Therefore,  that  these  lands  should  be 
partitioned  or  divided  is  manifest.  The  only  question  is  one  of  detail  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done.  A  fair  division  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Congress  could  authorize 
the  division,  specifying  that  one  commissioner  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  another  by  the  company,  and  the  two  to  select  a  third,  with 
authority  to  divide  the  lands  equally  as  to  value  and  in  large  tracts,  the  whole  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Or  Con- 
gress could  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  division  of  all  grazing  lands  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  giving  that  court  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  effect  an  equal  partition  of  the  lands,  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  take  an 
appeal  fix>m  the  same  as  in  a  private  controversy. 

Land  Commissioner  Burnham  upon  this  point  suggests  three  specific 
plans,  either  of  which  might  be  adopted,  as  follows : 

First.  An  exchange  by  the  railroad  with  the  Government  of  all  odd- 
nambered  sections  on  one  side  of  its  road  for  all  even-numbered  seo- 
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tjona  on  the  other  side,  tlins  giving  a  solid  body  of  lands  on  one  side  of 
the  road  20  miles  in  width. 

Second.  Some  modification  by  CoDgress  of  present  land  laws  permit- 
ting tbe  sale  witbin  certain  limits  and  under  certain  conditions  of  g«d- 
siderable  tracts  of  lands  for  grazing  pnrposes. 

Third.  Some  form  of  lease  on  long  time  at  low  rates  of  Government 
sections  for  grazing  purposes,  subject,  however,  to  the  application  of  the 
homesteail,  pre-emption,  desert-land,  and  timber-cnlture  laws,  whererer 
the  same  are  now  applicable. 

Commenting  ou  these  plans  Oommissiouer  Burnham  says  : 

The  first  plau  if  attainable  would  be  most  desirable  for  the  companj  and  would 
give  quicker  and  greater  value  to  its  lands  thas  treat«d  than  anj  other-  It  might  be 
applied  on  either  side  of  the  line,  commenciug  at  or  about  the  103d  meridlfui,  vast  of 
which,  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  Utah,  no  lands  have  been  sold  by  the  companj, 
and  coQtinuiDg  through  the  grant.  Tbere  iu  little  choice  for  either  the  GoTerament 
or  the  railroad,  and  an;  possible  qneation  might  be  readily  seltled  by  a  eoinmisBion  in 
which  each  should  be  repreiteuted.  The  valne  of  the  Government  lands  thna  tr«at«l 
wonld  be  enhanced  rather  than  impaired. 

The  objentiouB  to  it  seem  to  be  that  it  woald  probably  not  be  favored  by  Cougim 
as  being  contrary  to  the  present  policy  concerning  public  lands  and  railroads;  aboili 
possible  effect  upon  bonded  secnrities  of  the  companies  by  the  substitution  of  otba 
properties  than  those  originally  pledged. 

The  second  plan  wonla  also,  if  once  fairly  established,  sabeerve  the  particular  is- 
terest  involved,  but  with  the  first  seems  equally  open  to  objections  sure  to  be  nrgd 
*  Dst  it  as  contrary  to  public  policy,  &,c. 
e  third  plan  is,  to  my  mind,  more  feasible  than  any  other,  for  the  reAsottt  thatil 
can  be  frankly  and  earnestly  nrged ;  that,  while  it  practically  meets  every  TM|Din- 
ment  of  the  case,  it  has  no  feature  objectionable  to  tbe  ftee  aud  full  operation  of  ti- 
isting  land  laws,  and  will  at  onoe  gi<'e  value  to,  aud  canw  developement  of,  Urg> 
areas  now  comparatively  worthless. 

We  have  thns  given  the  views  of  President  Dillon  and  of  Land  Com- 
missioner Bnmham  on  this  subject,  with  the  considerations  adduced  b; 
each  in  support  of  their  several  propositions.  Without  recommendiiis 
any  specific  plau  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  our  judg- 
ment some  definite  plan  sboold  be  adopted  whereby  the  int«re8t«  of  the 
Government  and  the  company  should  be  mutually  subserved,  and  pro- 
vision  made  for  such  a  fair  aud  equitable  division  of  the  remaining  landt 
as  shaU  best  promote  their  speedy  sale  and  utilization. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  sales  of  lands  and  town  lots  to  June 
30,  1883: 

UNtON  PACIFIC  RAIUtO&D  LAHD  GRANT, 

Ket  sales,  2,220,107.19  acres #9,636.217  B 

Bales  of  town  lots 393,864  6S 

Interest  on  land  and  town-lot  contracts I,430,'ffi4  ST 

Forfeited  OD  caoceled  contracts 304,545;) 

Other  receipts,  interest,  Ac 88,894  53 

Total 11,848,706  79 

Dednct  expenses  paid  by  the  trDsteee : 

Discounts,  commissions,  *o f319,«I3  18 

Premium  on  land-grant  bonds  redeemed 124,313  BO 

443,146  98 

Leaves  the  amount  received  by  the  truBt«ee,  Indnding  contracts  on 

hand Il,*t6,55esl 

Deduct  expenses  paid  by  the  company : 
General  expenses  and  taxes 2, 1^,S3T  96 

Net  proceeds  Union  V&c\&b%u\TO»A.'\wA^;wiA 9,373,331  S 
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KANSAS  PACIFIC  AND  DENVER  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  LAND  GRANT. 

Net  sales,  1,767,274.42  acres  for t^,551,573  7& 

Sales  of  town  lots 98,421  59^ 

Interest  on  land  and  town -lot  contracts 760,072  28 

Forfeited  on  canceled  contracts  276, 134  51 

Other  receipts,  interest,  &c 11,444  69 

Total 7,697,646  85 

Dedact  expenses : 

General  expenses $823, 789  45 

Discount  on  sales 645,911  49 

Taxes 107,3()6  03 

Interest  and  premiam  on  bonds  redeemed 122, 7 10  95 

1, 699, 777  92 

• 

Net  proceeds  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific  grants,  including  con- 
tracts on  hand 5, 997, 868  93 

Total  net  proceeds  of  all  lands  to  June  30,  1883 15,271,190  78 

The  following  comparative  statemeut  of  land  sales  for  the  first  five 
months  for  1882-'83,  shows  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  acres 
sold  and  amounts  received. 


Stalemeni  of  land  sales. 


Monthfu 


1883. 


Acres. 


January '  23.072 

Febniary '  42,820 

March I  64,426 

April 84,320 

May 112,305 

Total 826,743 


Amoant. 


$105. 405 
137.002 
282, 514 
301, 415 
413,831 


1, 241, 067 


Months. 


1882. 


Acres. 


January 18, 040 

February i  28,145 

March I  26,948 

April 20.204 

May j  87,355 

Total •  129,602 


Amoant. 


$87,086 
140,677 
180.342 
102,897 
176,533 


637,535 


LITIGATION. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  great  corporation  like  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  having  landed  interests  in  at  least  six  States  and 
Territories,  and  trade  relations  through  the  vast  traffic  pouring  over  its 
lines,  with  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  relations  with  other  railroads,  and  with  its  own  bond  and  stockholders 
should  escape  litigation.  Either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  it  mast  be 
continually  in  the  courts.  It  is  consequently  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  litigation  in  which  it  is  concerned  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  more  important  suits  involving  large 
sums,  or  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  franchise.  It  has  not  be^n  the 
practice  of  the  Government  directors  hitherto  to  inquire  especially  upon 
this  point,  or  give  the  subject  much  space  in  their  report.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  some  of  the  suits  in  pendency  we  deemed  it  proper 
to  give  the  subject  attention,  and  accordingly  in  August  last  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  company  some  inquiries  which  were  answered 
in  the  following  communication  from  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  the  com- 
pany's general  agent: 

New  York,  September  28,  1883. 

Qentlemen  :  I  am  inf  ormed  by  the  secretary  of  the  company  that  in  August  last, 
when  in  Boston,  you  asked  him  among  other  thines  that  there  should  be  Aimished  to 
you  a  statement  showing  '*  what  suits  the  Union  racifio  is  interested  in>  'wheth^c  «& 
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plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  what  is  their  character."  This  inquiry  has  been  referred 
to  me  as  the  company's  general  solicitor  to  answer. 

What  is  knuwn  as  the  Union  Division  of  the  company's  road  is  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Poppleton,  the  company's  general  attorney,  with  office  st 
Omaha,  what  is  known  as  the  Kansas  Division  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Usher,  the  company's  general  attorney,  with  office  at  Lawrence,  KansM. 
The  local  attorneys  make  immediate  report  of  litigation  to  Messrs.  Poppleton  and 
Usher  respectively;  and  the  latter  are  reqnired  by  regalation  to  make  neiiii-annaal 
reports  to  the  undersigned,  giving  the  title,  character,  amount  claimed,  and  situation 
of  every  pending  case  against  the  company  at  any  point  on  the  lines  covered  by  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  I  have  regularly  received  rep<)rt8  from  Messrs.  Poppletoa 
ana  Usher,  and  they  are  in  the  office  of  the  law  depai-tment  of  the  company  in  New 
York;  and  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  them  to  you,  and  in  giving  yoo 
«ny  infomiution  touching  the  suits  by  and  against  the  company,  as  shown  in  these 
reports  and  otherwise. 

I  may  Ktate  generally  that  these  reports  show  a  number  of  cases  by  and  against  the 
company  in  the  various  States  and  Territories  where  its  roads  are  situate,  of  a  char- 
acter common  to  all  roads  and  inseparable  from  the  transaction  of  railroad  business, 
such  as  actions  for  personal  injuries,  for  breaches  of  contract,  for  stock  killed,  Ac, 
also,  suits  to  restrain  the  collection  of  illegal  taxes,  and  in  relation  to  disputed  tracts 
of  land,  the  title  to  which  is  claimed  by  or  against  the  company.     I  recollect  no  liti- 

gation  in  the  west  not  of  the  character  to  which  railroad  companies  generally  are 
able,  except  a  litigation  recently  commenced  in  the  State  of  Kausaa  to  have  de- 
termined the  status  of  what  is  known  as  the  Kansas  Pacific  as  respects  State  autbor- 
itv  and  jurisdiction.  In  that  litigation  the  power  of  the  Kansas  Pacitic  to  consolidate 
with  the  Union  Pacific  and  Denver  Pacitic  companies,  and  thereby  to  render  itself 
**  amenable  only  to  Federal  control,  and  subject  as  to  those  rights  and  causes  of  ac- 
tion which  may  thereafter  exist  against  it,  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  tri- 
bunals," is  questioned. 

Inasmnoh,  however,  as  by  the  act  of  the  Kansas  legislature,  passed  ou  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1862  (Compiled  Laws  of  Kansas  of  1862,  p.  767),  the  legislature  expressly 
authorized  **  any  railway  company  of  Kansas  to  unite  or  consolidate  with  any  other 
company  or  companies  now  organized,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organized  mtder 
ike  law$  of  the  United  States,**  and  afterwards  asked  Congress  to  adopt  the  Kanaai 
Pacific  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Pacific  system,  which  Congress  accordingly  did 
by  the  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific ;  and  in  that  charter  by  the  sixteenth  section  of 
the  act  of  1862,  and  also  by  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  18'4  expressly  pro- 
vided '*  that  any  two  or  more  of  the  companies  authorized  at  any  time  to  unite  and 
consolidate  their  organizations  as  the  same  may  be  or  shall  be,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  agree  upon,  and  shall  not  be  incompatible 
with  this  act,  or  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  the  road  of  such  companiei 
may  be,"  the  company's  counsel,  under  the  circumstances,  apprehend  no  adverM 
result. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  company  have  a  snit  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  at 
Washington  to  enforce  compensation  for  postal  service  under  its  charter  for  an 
amount  very  much  larger  than  that  which  is  allowed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  Postmaster-Gfeneral  claimed  the  right  to  fix  the  rates ;  the  company  claimed  that 
the  measure  of  compensation  was  fixed  by  its  charter.  This  question  has  been  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  decided  in  the  company's  favor,  and 
remitted  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  what  was  a  reasonable  rate  of 
compensation  for  postal  service.  Testimony  touching  this  question  ia  now  being 
taken. 

There  is  also  pending,  or  about  to  be  brought  at  the  company's  suggestion,  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  a  suit  with  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  construction  of  the  Thnr- 
man  act,  so  called,  as  respects  the  meaning  of  ''net  earnings"  as  therein  nseil. 

In  New  York  and  Boston  there  are  undetermined  suits  by  and  against  the  Credit 
Mobilier  as  to  the  state  of  accounts  between  the  two  companies,  each  claiming  moneyi 
^om  the  other. 

In  New  York  there  are  suits  as  to  the  construction  of  an  income  mortgage  made  by 
the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  also  as  to  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  upon  iSleged  liabili- 
ties of  the  constituent  companies. 

The  motion  for  an  ix^  unction  in  the  Leo  suit  has  been  decided  in  fayor  of  the  com- 
pany. 

If  the  foregoinff  does  not  embrace  all  that  you  desire  to  know,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  comply  with  any  fbrther  request  you  may  make. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  F.  DILLON, 
General  Solicitor,  Union  Padfic  Bailwa^  Campamg. 

Gvo.  G.  Havsn,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

I8AAC  H.  BROMLlbT,  £Aq.,  Seoretar>|^  «nd  oth«r«^ 

Government  Directors,  Unvm  PocVjUi  lUixVM^a'^  C^mc^atw^. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  suits  in  which  the  integrity  of 
the  company's  franchise  is  directly  assailed  are  in  the  nature  of  quo 
warranto  brought  by  the  State  of  Kansas — one  against  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railway  Coinpanj',  seeking  to  annul  the  entire  franchise  of  that 
company,  and  the  other  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
seeking  to  oust  the  company  from  the  right  to  operate  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific under  the  terms  of  the  consolidation. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  these  cases  it  was  brought  to 
our  attention  that  in  the  latter  suit  only  the  directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Com])any  elected  by  the  stookholders  had  been  made 
parties  defendant,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  large  and  direct  inter- 
est of  the  Government  in  the  suit,  the  directors  representing  that  Inter- 
est had  not  been  informed  of  the  proceeding  by  notice  or  summons,  or 
by  being  included  among  the  parties  defendant.  In  order  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  might  not  be  left  wholly  unrepresented  and 
unprotected,  our  chairman,  Mr.  Haven,  acting  for  the  Board  and  by  its 
authority  and  by  the  advic*^  of  counsel,  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
supreme  court  of  Kansas  asking  that  we  be  made  parties  to  both  suits, 
accompanying  which  were  fileti  our  petition  and  bond  asking  for  the  re- 
moval of  both  suits  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  having  acted  up  to  this  point  in  the  proceedings 
under  the  advice  of  Wager  Swayne,  esq.,  as  counsel  it  was  thought  best 
before  taking  further  action  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Department 
and  receive  your  directions  as  to  the  subsequent  steps.  The  following 
communication  from  Mr.  Swayne  to  the  Goverment  Directors  inclosing 
copies  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Department  explains  our  action 

in  the  premises. 

New  York,  October  31  y  1883. 

Gbntlkmen  :  Upon  receipt  of  authority  from  you  last  week  to  Mr.  Geor>je  G.  Haven 
authorizing  him,  an  chairman  of  the  Government  Directors  of  the  Union  Paciiic  Rail- 
way Company  to  take  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
proceedings  bronght  by  the  State  of  Kansas  to  annul  the  Kansas  Paciiic  consolidation,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  arranged  with  me  to  act  as  3^our  counsel  in  thepreraises, 
without  expense  to  the  United  States  or  to  yourselves.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
being  that  otHcer  to  whom  your  reports  are  directed  by  law,  it  seemed  best  that  before 
any  steps  were  taken  by  you  or  in  your  behalf,  the  Secretary  would  be  informed  of 
the  pendency  of  these  suits,  and  his  instructions  taken  as  to  your  moving  in  the  matter. 
I  have,  accordingly,  made  application  in  writing,  in  your  names,  to  the  Secretary 
for  instructions,  accompanying  the  same  with  printed  copies  of  the  bills  filed  by  the 
State,  and  the  answer  of  the  company  and  the  individual  directors,  copies  of  which 
I  also  transmit  to  each  of  you  herewith.  In  reply  I  have  the  Secretary's  letter  ap- 
proving of  your  proceeding  in  the  matter  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
as  you  have  done,  a  copy  of  which  letter,  as  also  of  my  own,  to  which  it  is  an  answer, 
I  inclose  to  you  herewith. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  cause  from  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas  to 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Kansas.  That  court  meets 
on  the  fourth  Monday  of  November  next.  An  answer  will  meantime  be  prepared  for 
the  Government  Directors,  to  be  used  if  they  are  made  parties  to  the  8nit«,  or  either 
of  them,  setting  forth  the  interest  in  the  premises  of  the  United  States.  A  copy  of 
this  also  will  be  transmitted  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WAGER  SWAYNE. 
To  Isaac  H.  Bromlet,  Esq., 
George  H.  Haven,  Esq., 
Watson  Parrisu,  Es*]., 
Arthur  L.  Conger,  Esq., 
Colgate  Hoyt,  Esq., 

Oavemment  Directart,  ^c. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  29,  1883. 

Sir  :  At  the  request  of  Mr.  George  G.  Haven,  chairman  of  the  Government  Directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  I  herewith  trauarnvt  tio 'jou '^yv?q\«^  ^a^^v^^  ^"^ 
the  petition  in  eacii  of  two  suits  brought  by  the  State  oi  KaxiMA  Vii>^ifi^  «qc^\«is^^  <:tnvs3^» 
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of  that  State.  One  of  these  suits  is  in  the  nature  of  quo  tcarranto  making  the  Kansaa 
Pacific  Railway  Company  the  only  defendant,  and  seeking  to  annul  the  entire  fran- 
chise of  that  company.  The  other  is  also  in  the  nature  of  quo  warrantOy  and  makes 
parties  defendant  only  those  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
who  are  elected  by  the  stockholders  of  that  company,  omitting  the  Grovernment  Di- 
rectors. 

This  petition  seeks  to  oust  the  defendants  from  all  right  or  claim  to  operate  the 
railroad  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  ground  of  these  snits  is  mainly  that  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  has 
consolidated  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  since  then  has  not  ac- 
knowledged itself  to  be  a  corporation  of  Kansas,  nor  kept  its  general  offices  in  that 
State.  The  laws  of  Kansas  provide  that  if  judgment  of  oust-er  is  entered  in  snch 
cases,  a  receiver  shall  be  appointed,  the  property  of  the  corporation  appb'ed  to  the 
payment  of  its  debts,  and  the  affairs  wound  up. 

In  view  of  the  repeated  and  peremptory  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  by 
the  aid  of  which  these  roads  were  built,  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  branches 
shall  be  operated  as  one  continuous  line,  the  further  duties  required  of  said  railroad 
and  branches  by  said  acts,  and  the  advances  of  money  and  grant^i  of  land  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  Crovemmeut  Directors 
feel  that  interests  of  the  United  States  are  here  involved  which  require  to  be  pro- 
tected. They  have,  therefore,  instructed  me  as  their  counsel  to  lay  before  you  the 
accompanying  papers  and  ask  your  instructions  in  the  premises.  I  also  submit  for 
your  instruction  a  petition  by  Mr.  Haven,  for  himself  ana  the  other  Government  Di- 
rectors, which  has  been  prepared  by  myself,  acldressed  to  the  supreme  court  of  Kan- 
sas, asking  that  the  petitioners  be  made  parties  to  both  suit<8.  and  a  petition  and  bond, 
to  be  used  subsequently,  for  removal  of  ooth  suits  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WAGER  8WAYNE. 

Hon.  Hbnry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  Oc to6«- 29, 1883. 

Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  the  State  of  Kansas  has  commenced  legal  proceedings  in  the 
supreme  court  of  that  State  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  direct- 
ors thereof  elected  by  the  stockholders  of  said  company,  but  that  the  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  said  corpo- 
ration have  not  been  made  parties  to  such  proceedings ;  that  the  proceedings  are  in 
the  nature  of  quo  warranto  for  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation  called  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway  Company;  that  the  action  is  based  on  the  charge  that  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  forfeited  its  charter  by  consolidation  with  the  United 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  largely  interested  by  way  of  mortgage  or  other- 
wise in  the  property  of  said  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  said  line  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  as  a  continuons 
line,  I  consider  it  necessary  that  the  directors  appointed  by  the  President  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  should  be 
made  parties  to  snch  proceedings  and  should  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Georgk  G.  Haven, 

Chairman  of  the  Government  Directors, 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  quo  icarranto  cases  were  called  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
of  Kansas  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  the  State  being  represented 
by  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  by 
Messrs.  Dillon  and  Swayne.  A  postponement  was  asked  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Seward,  as- 
sociate counsel,  and  was  opposed  by  the  attorneys  for  the  company 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Sewajrd 
and  had  learned  from  that  gentleman  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  hearing  upon  the  petition  to  remove  the  suits  to  the 
circuit  court  of  the^  Umt^^Oi  ata.tfta.  After  some  delay  a  postponemeDt 
of  one  montli  waa  graul^A* 
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The  general  solicitor  of  the  corapany  informs  us  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  United  States  circuit  judges  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
counsel  in  the  cases  that  a  formal  order  remanding  the  cases  should  be 
entered  and  the  causes  be  thereupon  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  and  this  has  been  done,  the  State  stipulating  mean- 
time that  it  will  not  proceed  in  the  State  court  while  the  matter  is  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  believed  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  trial  of  those  cases  in  the  first  instance  shall  be  had  in 
the  State  or  the  Federal  court  will  be  decided  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  its  present  session.  It  is  not  disputed  that  that  court 
has  the  ultimate  right  to  decide  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  State 
and  the  company. 

THE  DEBT  TO  THE  OOYERNMENT. 

The  relations  between  the  company  and  the  Government  growing  out 
of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  consolidated  roads  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  have  never  been  entirely  harmonious  or  satisfactory.  Difierences 
of  opinion  have  arisen  concerning  the  amounts  due  the  company  for 
Government  service,  mail  carriage,  Army  transportation,  &c.,  the  terms 
of  payment,  construction  of  charter  provisions  and  laws  of  Congress, 
and  other  matters  of  detail,  so  that  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  constant 
clashing  of  interests  between  the  two.  The  so  called  Thurman  act, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  conclusive  settlement  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  Government  and  the  company,  has  failed  to  effect  its 
purpose,  and  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  its  meaning  and  scope  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  That  portion  of  the  act  which  provided  for  the 
investment  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  in  certain 
United  States  bonds  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
debt,  has  l>een  rendered  inoperative  and  null  by  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  taking  up  the  bonds  of  the  class  named  in  the  act,  so  that 
there  are  none  now  to  be  purchased  in  market.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  company  has  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  large  sums  of 
money  which  lie  idle  and  uninvested,  to  the  company's  loss,  and  with 
no  gain  to  the  Government.  The  value  of  the  company's  securities  is 
impaired  by  this  condition  of  things.  It  seems  plain  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  company,  there  should  be  some 
additional  legislation  on  this  subject  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

We  are  informed  that  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  Treasury  Department  and  the  General  Railroad  Commissioner, 
but  we  do  not  learn  that  any  practical  result  has  been  arrived  at  or  any 
definite  plan  agreed  on.  The  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Kansas  Pacific  roads,  secured  by  second  mortgage,  fall  due  in  1895. 
They  amount  in  principal  and  unpaid  interest  to  nearly  $50,000,000. 

Unless  some  provision  is  made  to  refund  this  debt  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  company  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations, and  that  disastrous  financial  complications  may  result.  To 
avoid  this  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  actuarial  computation  of  the 
net  amount  of  those  debts,  principal  and  interest,  at  a  certain  day,  say 
July  1,  1884,  be  made,  and  that  this  sum  be  divided  into  120  equal 
parts,  the  company  to  issue  120  interest-bearing  bonds,  payable  on  each 
six  months,  until  the  whole  debt  is  extinguished.  This  would  give  the 
company  a  fixed  and  definite  sum  to  pay  semi-annually,  and  would  ex- 
tend the  time  of  payment  over  sixty  years,  at  a  constantly  decreasing 
annual  draft.  The  effect  would  be  to  remove  the  misunderstandings 
now  existing  as  to  what  constitutes  the  25  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  re- 
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qaired  to  be  paid  ander  the  ThurmaQ  act,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  Government  and  enhance  the  credit  of 
the  company.  This  or  something  similar  in  the  way  of  legislation  seems 
to  us  to  be  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  demanded  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  Should  such  a  proposition  be  made  by  the  company 
on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would 
be  cordially  accepted  by  the  company. 

IN   CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  our  report,  which  is  necessarily  somewhat  longer  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  number  of  topics  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
cover,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  expression  of  our  confidence  in  the  fd- 
ture  of  the  road  and  its  ultimate  ability  to  meet  all  its  obligations  to  the 
Government.  The  roadbed,  track,  buildings,  and  equipment  are  all  in 
excellent  condition,  and  kept  well  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  the  best 
roads  in  the  country.  The  feeding  lines  are  bringing  each  year  addi- 
tional traffic  to  the  main  line  and  increased  profits  from  their  own  bosi* 
ness,  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  whole  system. 

G.  G.  HAVEN, 
ISAAC  H.  BROMLEY, 
W.  PARRISH, 
COLGATE  HOYT, 
ARTHUR  L.  CONGER. 
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BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


Washington,  February  1, 1884. 

SiE:  The  Board  of  ludiaii  Coramissiouers,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  10, 1869,  have  the  honor 
to  submit  their  fifteenth  annual  report. 

MEETINGS. 

We  have  held  three  meetings  during  the  year;  one  in  New  York,  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  letting  of  contracts  for  Indian  supplies;  one  at 
Mohonk  Lake  by  invitation  of  Commissioner  Smiley;  and  one  in  this 
city.  The  first  continued  about  a  week,  and  several  members  of  the 
Board  were  in  constant  attendance  assisting  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  opening  bids  and  niaking  awards.  The  second  and  third 
meetings  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  in- 
terested in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  indorsing  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  for  a  liberal 
support  of  schools,  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  for  the 
extension  of  th  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  over  the  Indians, 
thus  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens.  A  full  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  these  conventions  will  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix, as  well  as  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  religious  societies  which  show 
a  growing  interest  of  the  Christian  public  in  the  effort  to  lift  the  whole 
Indian  people  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

VISITS  TO  AGENCIES. 

Our  duties  being  now  limited  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
17,  1882,  to  the  visiting  and  inspecting  of  agencies  and  other  branches 
of  the  Indian  service,  and  the  inspection  of  goods  purchased  for  such 
service,  we  have  done,  in  this  direction,  all  that  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal would  permit.  Messrs.  Smiley  and  Whittlesey  have  visited  the 
Indian  Industrial  Schools  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  inspected  thor- 
oughly all  the  departments  of  those  institutions,  which  they  found  in 
excellent  condition  and  doing  good  work  under  the  efficient  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Pratt  and  General  Armstrong. 

The  same  Commissioners  have  also  visited  several  agencies  in  Ne- 
braska and  Dakota,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  Government  and 
mission  schools,  and  investigating  with  care  the  condition  of  the  sev- 
eral Sioux  tribes  and  their  attitude  towards  the  proposed  reduction  of 
their  reservation.  Some  of  the  tribes,  especially  the  Crow  Creek,  Lower 
Brul^,  and  Cheyenne  River,  were  found  bitterly  hostile  to  the  agree- 
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ment  made  last  winter  by  other  Dakota  tribes,  declaring  that  it  would 
rob  tbem  of  their  liotnes,  and  discoarage  any  further  efforte  for  improve- 
meut  and  Belf-sup|)ort.  The  visiting  GommiHsioD  used  their  influeoce, 
by  kindly  counsel,  to  allay  the  prevailing  extitement,  and  they  believe 
that  by  wise  management,  that  shall  rigidly  guard  ihe  rights  of  those 
Indians  who  have  selected  and  improved  allotments,  a  division  of  the 
Dakota  Reservation  may  be  made  that  shall  benefit  all  parties,  openini 
a  large  tract  of  country  for  settlement  by  white  men,  and  securing  to 
the  Indians  a  fund  snflicient  to  give  them  a  start  in  industrial  pursuits, 
and  to  support  schools  for  all  tlieir  children. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  visited  the  Crow  Agency  in  Montana,  where  he  foand 
some  things  to  commend  and  much  room  for  improvement. 

In  August  last,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Whittlesey  went  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  adjust  the 
differences  in  the  Creek  Nation — differences  which  had  long  existed  and 
had  culminated  in  open  hostilities  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  After 
a  week  of  counseling  and  patient  hearing  of  all  parties,  the  Commission 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  purpose,  arresting  aU  strife,  and  put- 
ting that  great  tribe  of  Indians  again  peaceably  at  work  among  their 
industne«. 

Full  rei>ort6  of  the  proceedings  of  these  visiting  committees  may  be 
fouud  in  the  Appendix. 

THE   PUBGHA8ING   COMIQTTBB. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Lyon,  reports  that  at  tbe  open- 
ing of  bids  for  Indian  supplies,  354  proposals  were  received  from  which 
145  contracts  were.  made.  The  competition  was  greater  than  at  any 
previous  opening,  and  there  was  no  difiiculty  in  making  excellent  selec- 
tions of  goods  suitable  for  the  service  at  reasonable  prices.  Bids  were 
sent  in  by  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  all  over  the  country, 
as  they  have  become  satistied  that,  under  the  present  management  of 
Indian  Affairs,  parties  who  offer  suitable  supplies  at  the  lowest  prices 
are  sure  to  get  the  contracts.  In  the  increasing  demand  for  household 
furniture  and  agricultural  implements  we  see  indications  of  advance 
towards  a  settled  life  and  self  support.  For  the  full  report  of  this  com- 
mittee see  Appendix  A. 

In  this  connection  we  are  happy  to  add  that  verj'  few  complaints  are 
now  beard  respecting  the  quality  of  the  supplies  purchased  and  deliv- 
ered. At  one  agency  a  few  bags  of  inferior  flour  were  foand  to  have 
been  slipped  in  by  the  contractor  which  should  have  been  detected  bj 
by  a  careful  inspector.  Also  one  complaint  has  beeu  received  that 
"shoddy"  clothing  was  furnished  for  a  boarding  school.  The  first 
case  was  promptly  reported  to  the  Commission,  and  the  secoDd  is  now 
under  investigation.  The  great  trouble  with  regard  to  these  annnitj' 
snpplies  is  in  their  transportation  and  prompt  delivery.  It  is  often 
late  in  the  season  that  they  are  shipped;  rivers  t)ecome  uiinavigable 
and  romls  impassable,  and  the  goods  are  drop|)ed  at  some  obscure  land- 
ing or  warehouse,  to  be  discovered  and  sent  on  a  year,  or  in  some  cases 
two  years,  after  their  purchase.  The  only  remedy  is  earlier  shipment; 
but  that  is  not  possible  without  earlier  appropriations.  The  Indian 
appropriations  ought  to  be  made  a  year  beforehand ;  then  the  purchases 
could  be  made  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  seaaou  for  trans- 
portation. 
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EDUCATION. 

We  earnestly  indorse  all  that  is  said  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  their  late  reports,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  education.  Our  personal  observations  prove  tnat  the  in- 
terest among  the  Indians  in  this  matter  is  rapidly  growing,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  schools  now  in  operation  is  steadily  improving.  But 
wherever  we  go  we  find  large  numbers  of  Indian  children  growing  up 
in  ignorance.  At  some  agencies  not  one-tenth  oi  the  children  of  school 
age  can  be  accommodated  in  the  schools  now  established.  The  capacity 
of  all  the  schools  of  every  errade  is  not  more  than  11,000,  or  less  than 
one-fourth  the  school  population.  It  is  evident  that  much  more  ought 
to  be  done.  We  ought  at  least  to  fulfill  our  treaty  pledges  and  expend 
what  we  actually  owe  for  cessions  of  land  by  the  several  Indian  tribes. 
We  ought  to  do  more.  For  the  safety  of  the  country  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Indian  question  we  ought  to  educate  all  the  Indian  chil- 
dren. From  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  in  numerous  public  meetings 
and  from  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  we  believe  that  the  people  are 
ready  to  sustain  generous  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Wichita  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  have  appealed  to  us  to 
do  what  we  can  for  their  relief.  Briefly  stated,  their  condition  is  as  fol- 
lows: By  an  Executive  order  dated  August  10, 1869,  a  reservation  was 
set  apart  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians ;  and  in  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  said  reservation,  the  order  includes  all  the  lands 
long  occupied  and  claimed  by  the  Wichitas,  thus  leaving  them  without 
a  home.  They  have  not  been  driven  out,  but  the  Cheyennes  claim  the 
right  to  lease  and  have  actually  leased  a  large  part  of  the  grazing  land. 
On  this  account  trouble  between  the  two  tribes  is  feared. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter  we  recommended  that  the 
above-named  Executive  order  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  main  Canadian 
River  be  made  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  reservations.  But 
a  more  effective  method  of  settling  the  difficulty  would  be  an  act  of  Con- 
gress giving  to  each  tribe  its  separate  reservation,  with  accurately  de- 
fined boundaries.    We  recommend  such  action. 

We  also  recommend  the  same  action  with  regard  to  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation  in  Arizona.  The  Apache  Indians  having  no  other  title 
to  that  reservation  than  Executive  orders,  and  the  boundaries  not  hav- 
ing been  accurately  surveyed,  differences  are  frequent  between  them 
and  white  settlers  who  have  entered  claims  upon  the  borders.  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  of 
reservation  lines.  We  trust  some  such  measure  may  be  adopted,  giving 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  Indians  for  any  lauds  thrown  out  by 
the  survey  which  they  consider  their  own. 

As  to  measures  for  giving  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  and  for  placing 
them  under  the  protection  and  the  restraints  of  law,  we  can  only  repeat 
our  oft-repeated  recommendations.  Many  Indians  are  begging  for 
homes  that  they  can  call  their  own.  Many  refuse  to  make  improvements 
on  land  to  which  they  have  no  title,  and  from  which  they  may  at  any 
time  be  pushed  away.  The  need  of  law  for  Indians  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  murderers  Crow  Dog,  in  Dakota,  and  Johnson  Foster  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  As  their  crimes  were  committed  against  Indians 
and  in  the  Indian  country  United  States  law  does  not  apply  and  United 
States  courts  have  no  jurisdiction.    Several  other  mnvd^Lc^k  V^'a^N^V^d^so^ 
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committed  daring  the  last  year,  bat  the  criminals  cannot  be  tried  and 
panished  by  any  civilized  tribnnals.  A  measure  is  now  before  Congress 
which  is  designed  to  correct  this  evil  and  remove  this  disgrace  from 
oar  land.  We  have  been  urging  it  for  fifteen  years.  We  have  hope  of 
seeing  it  adopted  by  the  Congress  now  in  session.  Then,  after  secariDg 
to  the  Indians  a  home  and  placing  him  under  law,  we  shall  hope  to 
see  him  soon  invested  with  the  full  right  of  citizenship  and  treated  as  an 
individual  man.  We  could  not  fit  the  negro  for  freedom  till  we  made 
him  free.  We  shall  never  fit  the  Indian  for  citizenship  till  we  make 
him  a  citizen. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CLINTOX  B.  FISK. 

WM.  H.  LYON. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

ORANGE  JUDD. 

WM.  McMICHAEL. 

JOHN  K.  BOIES. 

WM.  T.  JOHNSON, 

E.  WHITTLESEY. 
The  Hon.  Secret ajiy  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 
REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE, 

Sir:  The  pnrchasing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  CommiBsioners  respectfully 
submit  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1883,  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  advertisement  from  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  sealed  pro- 
posals for  the  annuity  goods,  supplies,  and  transportation  for  the  Indian  service  were 
opened  and  publicly  read  April  23,  at  the  Govern ment  warehouse,  Nos.  65  and  67 
Wooster  street,  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Aifairs,  Mr.  G.  M.  Dockwood,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
General  £.  Whittlesey,  Albert  K.  Smiley.  John  K.  Boies,  William  H.  Lyon,  and  Orange 
Judd. 

A  large  number  of  bidders  was  present,  also  representatives  from  several  of  the  city 
papers.  The  competition  among  bidders  seemed  to  be  greater  than  at  any  previous 
opening,  as  there  were  354  proposals  received,  from  which  145  contracts  were  made. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  excellent  selections  from  the  large  number  of 
samples  of  goods  and  supplies  suitable  for  the  service,  and  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
mncn  lower  in  some  instances  than  the  manufacturers  package  prices  to  wholesale 
dealers.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  as  inspectrors  of  most  of  the  well- 
known  business  men  who  served  so  acceptabl}'  last  season,  as  follows:  Albert  Cor- 
nell, dry  goods ;  Joshua Bamum,  clothing;  M.  K.  Kell urn,  sugar,  coffee,  and  groceries; 
Alexander  Formon,  tobacco;  Phineas  Ayres,  paints,  oils,  and  glass;  Jas.  I.  Horgon, 
harness,  leather,  dtc. ;  Tbos.  Murphy,  hats  and  caps;  R.  B.  Currier,  boots  and  shoes: 
H.  D.  narrower,  school  books,  &.c. ;  E.  L.  Cooper,  nard ware  and  miscellaneous ;  Frea 
T.  Hawley,  hardware  deliveries ;  Frank  Leinkaup,  dry-^oods  deliveries ;  Peter  O. 
Barnum,  clothing  deliveries ;  J.  M.  Osbom,  wagons ;  William  Elliott,  chemist;  all  of 
whom  discharged  their  duties  as  inspectors  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

There  has  been  less  difficulty  than  usual  with  contractors  on  account  of  goods  be- 
ing delivered  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  samples  fW>m  which  their  awards  were 
made.  They  have  learned  that  goods  not  fully  equal  to  the  samples  were  promptly  re- 
jected, consequently  bids  are  made  by  the  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  all 
over  tne  country,  as  they  seem  to  have  become  satstfied  that  under  the  present  man- 
agement of  Indian  affairs  parties  who  offer  the  most  suitable  goods  and  supplies  for 
tne  service,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  are  sure  to  get  the  contracts. 

Tour  committee  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  demand  for  agricultural  implements, 
mechanics'  tools,  household,  furniture,  cooking  utensils.  &.C.,  continues  to  increase,  and, 
in  their  Judgment,  if  an  experienced  reliable  farmer  for  every  fifty  Indian  families  or 
lodges  could  be  sent  to  properly  instruct  the  Indians  in  the  use  and  care  of  these  im- 
plements, they  would  soon  oecome  self-supporting  and  relieve  the  Government  from 
large  purchases  of  other  articles  now  purchased  for  their  use.  The  abstract  of  awards 
in  tne  report  of  Commissioner  Price  gives  full  particulars  of  articles  purchased  and 
the  prices  paid. 

WILLIAM  H.  LYON, 
Chairman  PurchaHng  Committee, 

Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commi$sioner$, 
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VISIT  TO  HAMPTOS—SEPOBT  OF  E.   WHITTLESEY. 

Wabkihgtok,  May  25,  1881 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  hoiinr  U 
the  anniveniary  ud<1  o 
ioHt.  The  morning  of  the  £<d  was  Bpent  insimctlDg  tbe  work -shops,  nnd  heario);  Flims 
in  the  school.  The  HuutiDglon  Iniuber  mill,  the  macbiDery  and  bnildine  beinj;  the  gift 
of  Mr.  C.  P.  HiintiugtoD,  eiiiploys  Heveral  at u dents  and  is  doing  a  largo  bnaincM. 
Tbe  loss  are  rafted  from  Virginia  anil  North  Carolina  and  ivorkeil  np  for  the  market 
at  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicintt;.  The  proceeds  of  mIm 
during  tbe  lanl  yt^ar  hare  paid  tbe  corrent  expenses  and  a  profit  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  the  harness  shop,  four  Indian  boys  are  employed.  Their  work  is  of  good 
quality  and  finds  read;  sale.  In  tbe  tin  shop  Ave,  in  the  carpenters'  shop  seventeea, 
in  thu  bboe  shop  twelve  Indian  apprentices  are  at  work.  Besides  supplying  tbe  wint« 
of  the  Kcbool,  these  shops  have  famished  for  the  Indian  service  twothonsaud  pain  of 
men's  bro;;an  shoes,  eleven  hundred  dozens  articles  of  tin  ware,  one  bnudred  »eC«Df 
double  barnens. 

The  afternoon  I  snt>at  at  Shell  Bank  furni,  five  miles  distant  from  Hampton.  Tliis 
farm  of  6U0  acres  belongs  to  the  Hampton  loslitate,  and  is  well  adapted  to  tbe  growtti 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  rpjretableii.  It  is  well  slockeil  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  of  the 
best  breeds.  Httre  sixteen  Indian  boys  are  constantly  employed,  they  preferring  to 
work  all  day  and  to  give  tbeir  evenings  to  stndy. 

Ou  the  24tb  I  boanl  clattaes  in  tbe  school  and  attended  tbe  public  anniversary.  The 
recitations  in  oritbmetic,  fcrammar,  geography,  and  history  showed,  not  only  cApacit; 
to  learn,  but  diligent  application  on  the  part  of  tbe  scholars.  Remembering  their 
home  environment  the  progress  tbey  have  made  in  so  short  a  time  is  anipriaing.  The 
kitcben-gardeu  exercise  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hyde  waa  wttneased  with  qieeiil 
interest.  In  a  doll-baby  house  the  younger  boys  and  girls  are  trained  in  all  kiilde  of 
housework.  They  are  taught  to  make  fires,  to  oook,  to  wash  dishes,  to  set  tbe  table 
and  wait  u^ion  it,  to  sweep  and  dust,  to  make  beds,  to  wash  and  iron.  As  tbey  becooM 
oider  tbe  girls  do  tbe  work  of  the  eobool,  besides  making  the  otothjng  needed,  and 
assisting  iu  the  printing  office.  All  the  students  devote  one-half  th«ir  time  to  some 
kind  of  industry. 

The  public  anniversary  exeroiites  were  attended  by  a  very  large  andience,  all  grlAtty 
interested.  A  peculiar  feature  of  these  exercises  were  addresses  and  pftpera  by  gnd- 
nates  returning  after  some  years  experience  in  teaching  and  basineas. 

Hampton  Institut«  is  fortunate  in  having  a  superintendent  of  uuusual  executire 
ability  wbo  keeps  well  iu  band  all  the  departments  of  bis  great  and  complex  worL 
It  ha«  also  a  corps  of  teachers  bigbly  cultivated  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  The  Indiu 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Eustis,  with  Miss  Kolsom,  MissTileeton,  Miss  Eich- 
ards,  and  Mr.  Brandon  as  assistants.  The  number  of  Indian  stiidenta  at  present  i« 
109,  representing  16  tribes.  For  the  expenses  of  100  of  these,  Congress  appropriate 
$167  per  annum  for  each;  a  sum  far  below  tbe  actual  cost.  The  buildinga  and  ma- 
ohinery  and  farm  have  all  been  provided  by  charity,  and  abont  one-third  of  the  aa- 
nua)  expenses  must  be  met  in  the  same  way.  This  surely  is  not  creditable.  The  Go'- 
erument  should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  educating  these  Indian  girls  and  boys,  and  M 
many  more  as  can  be  accommodated  at  Hampton  and  other  iudiistrial  sc^hools  of  like 
character. 

Very  respectfull; 


C. 

peace  ratified  in  the  creek  nation.— refort  oe  commissiofess 
clinton  b.  fisk  and  b.  whittlssef. 

Crrek  Nation, 
Mmaagta,  Ind.  T.,  Amgutt  11,  lerB. 
Hon.  HiKAM  Price, 

Coiamittioaer  of  Indian  Affairi,  Wathingtoti,  D,  C. : 
Sir:  Tbe  Commission  appointed  to  visit  the  Creek  Nation  to  inrMtinte,  and, if 

Eossible,  adjust  the  diEQculties  which  have  for  several  years  diaturbed  that  people, 
ave  the  honor  to  lei^ott  that  they  have  disoborged  tbe  duty  oasigaed,  and  belien 
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that  coDclusioDS  have  heen  reached  which  will  result  iu  permanent  peace.  The  uu- 
dersignedy  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
were  the  only  members  of  the  commission  who  reported  at  Muscogee.  Miss  Alice  M. 
Robertson  was  employed  as  stenographer,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Hodge  as  mterpret'er,  and  on 
Monday,  August  6,  we  Vere  dul}^  organized  for  business.  Our  meetings  were  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Indian  agency.  We  received  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Hon.  John 
Q.  Tuffts,  Indian  agent,  and  were  kindly  aided  by  Maj.  J.  C.  Bates,  of  the  Twentieth 
United  States  Infantry,  comm<andiug  at  Fort  Gibson. 

The  chief  of  the  Creek  Government,  Samuel  Checote,  was  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  with  such  of  his  associates  in  the  Government  and*other  leading  men 
as  he  might  select.  Isparhechee,  the  leader  of  the  faction  of  Creeks  who  have  been 
in  open  hostility  to  the  constituted  authorities,  was  also  summoned  from  his  camp  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Creek  country  with  his  corps  of  advisers,  that  they  might 
have  everj'  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  Commission  their  complaints  and  wishes. 
The  Creek  Ooverument,  through  Chief  Checote  and  fourteen  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  Nation  high  in  official  station,  presented  to  the  Commission,  in  writing,  a  full 
statement  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  troubles  afflicting  their  country  as  understood 
by  them.  Isparhechee  and  his  chief  associates  and  advisers,  fifteen  in  number,  also 
presented  in  writing  their  statement  of  grievances  and  wishes.  These  papers  will  be 
fouod  in  the  full  report  of  proceedings.  In  addition  to  their  written  statements  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  respective  delegations  to  address  the  Commission,  and 
nearly  every  delegate  used  this  privilege  until  both  sides  had  presented  their  views 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  It  was  then  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  that  to  a 
smaller  number  selected  from  each  delegation  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  making 
every  possible  effort  in  mutual  conference  to  adjust  their  unhappy  differences.  Chier 
Checote,  his  second  chief.  Post  Oak  Taylor,  General  Pleasant  Porter,  president  of  the 
House  of  Kings  (Senate),  Coweta  Micco,  L.  C.  Ferryman,  members  of  the  National 
Council,  and  G.  W.  Grayson,  Creek  delegate  to  Washington,  reported  as  the  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Creek  Government,  and  from  the  Isparhechee  party  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Isparhechee,  Tak-ke-bache  Hargo,  Ho-tal-kee  Fixico,  Conchartie 
Micco,  David  McQueen,  £fa  Emahlah,  and  William  Mcintosh.  These  committees 
were  invited  to  mutual  conference  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission,  and  advised  to 
use  every  means,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  conciliation,  so  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ences that  peace  might  be  established,  and  the  supremacy  of  civil  law  restored  in  all 
their  borders.  The  several  members  of  the  conference  entered  into  very  complete  re- 
lations of  historic  events  which  had  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disaffected  party,  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia  to  put  down  armed  resistance  to  the  Government,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the  Creek  authorities  for  protection  from 
domestic  strife  as  in  the  treaties  provided. 

The  history  of  the  Creek  Nation,  its  customs  and  traditions  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  were  also  the  theme  of  the  speakers  associated  with  Isparhechee.  The 
destruction  of  life  and  property  incident  to  the  hostilities  in  progress  during  the  last 
year,  the  irregular  and  unauthorized  movements  of  armed  bands  of  militia,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  dwellings,  cribs  of  corn,  live  stock,  household  furniture,  and  of 
human  life  by  marauding  parties,  w*'re  vividly  portrayed  before  approaching  the  im- 
portant question,  *'  How  shall  we  effect  a  permanent  peace  T* 

It  is  proper  that  the  commissioners  should  here  briefly  state  that  the  investigation 
has  revealed  to  them  the  following  facts : 

First.  The  Creeks,  as  well  as  all  other  people  of  our  entire  country,  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  lat.e  civil  war  in  the  States.  The  Creeks  living  near  the  border  or 
dividing  line  of  the  sections  were  divided  in  sentiment ;  a  portion  going  with  the  South ; 
a  portion  casting  their  fortunes  with  the  Army  of  the  Union ;  and  some  of  them  were 
soldiers  in  one  army  for  a  time  and  aft<erwards  enlisted  in  the  opposing  ranks.  When 
the  war  for  the  Union  ended  and  the  scattered  Creeks  returned  to  their  desolated 
country,  with  much  unanimity  they  resolved  to  forget  the  past,  rebuild  their  waste 
places,  and  thenceforth  live  as  brethren.  A  new  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
made  in  1866.  In  1867,  a  national  convention  was  called  for  the  express  purpose  of 
adopting  a  constitution,  '*In  order  to  form  a  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  and  se- 
cure to  themselves  and  their  children  the  blessings  of  freedom.*'  The  constitution 
was  unanimously  a<lopted,  and  thenceforward  the  Government  of  the  Creeks  has  been 
conducted  under  its  provisions  and  the  laws  enacted  in  accordance  therewith.  From 
time  to  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  there  have  been  on  the  part  of 
certain  Creek  citizens  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  written  constitution,  and 
of  a  desire  to  return  to  the  ancient  times  ot  unwritten  laws,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors.  Ambitious  leaders  whose  political  hopes  were  disappointed  have  succeeded 
iu  attaching  to  themselves  a  considerable  following  of  uneducated  people,  and  thus 
for  many  years  there  has  been  a  disaffected  party  whose  resistance  to  progress  and 
law  in  tne  nation  has  been  fruitful  of  evil.  These  opposers  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  written  laws  organized  themselves  under  the  title  of  *'  Loyal  Creeks.''  This 
organization  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  be  a  constant  menace  against  the  Creek 
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Government.  The  so-called  "Loyal  Creeks"  declined  to  vote  at  elections  or  to  take 
any  part  whatever  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  yet  they  constantly  protested  against 
the  lawiB  as  adopted  by  the  National  Council,  and  enforced  by  the  conrts  and  the  chiefs. 

The  arrest  of  members  of  the  **  Loyal  Creek  "  organization  who  had  been  charged 
with  violations  of  law,  the  rescue  of  arrested  oflTenders  by  armed  bands  of  the  disaf- 
fected Creeks,  and  the  murder  of  Government  officers,  were  the  be^nning  of  troublous 
times  in  which  Lsparhechee  and  his  adherents  grew  int<»  a  force  of  hundreds  of  men 
in  armed  rebellion  against  their  Government.  The  militia  of  the  Creek  Government 
was  called  into  active  service.  The  insurgents,  under  their  leader  lsparhechee,  es- 
caped beyond  the  \*estem  border  of  the  Creek  country.  United  States  troops  followed, 
arrested,  and  marched  them  across  the  Creek  country  to  Fort  Gibson  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  where,  several  hundred  in  number,  they  were  held  under  authority  from  the 
War  Department  until  in  July,  a  month  ago,  they  were  disarmed  and  released  with  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  homes. 

Instead  of  returning  to  their  own  homes  and  industries,  the  chief  spirits  went  into 
camp  westward  from  Okmulkee,  and  in  convention  assembled  took  action  as  follows: 

rr80luti0ns  of  the  loyal  crekk8. 

Crkek  Nation,  Indian  Territory, 

July  16, 1883. 

A  National  Delegate  Convention  of  the  loyal  Creeks  and  Freedmen  of  the  Muscogee 
Nation,  in  convention  assembled,  do  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain Army  occupation  and  Army  laws  over  the  Muscogee  Nation. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  divide 
the  Muskogee  Nation  by  a  line  mnuing  east  and  west,  that  the  contending  parties 
may  have  each  their  own  land,  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Northern  Creeks,  have  elected  our  chiefs  and  organized  cor 
form  of  government,  and  wish  to  remain  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Army. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  take  no  action  nor  part  in  the  conventions  called  at  Okmalge«, 
to  be  held  at  Okmulgee  July  t^  and  27,  1883,  as  those  conventions  are  for  the  Soath- 
em  Creeks,  and  our  party  will  not  be  interested  in  it. 

5.  Resolved,  That  after  our  land  is  set  apart  to  us,  and  a  full  settlement  made  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation  between  the  two  parties,  that  we  then  govern  ouwelvee 
to  strict  conformity  with  Creek  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
that  we  may  have  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  leading  men  of  each  town : 

Fus-HUT-CHEE-CHUP-KO,  of  Tokkebachee. 

Es-POK-KEE,  of  Corseata 

Cho-warstib  Fixico,  of  Arbeak. 

Watk  Fixico,  of  Assalarnaba. 

TuL-MAR-CHUS  Hargo,  of  Thlartblagulgar. 

Walk  Fixico,  of  Kiligee. 

Yor-teaker,  of  Thle-war-lee. 

Conchartie  Micco,  of  New  Yorker. 

CoR-BiT-CHAR  Micco,  of  Tulsea. 

TuL-MARCHUS  Micco,  of  Arkfuskee. 

Thlarthlo  YoHOLO,  ofArbeakkochee. 

Ar  cho-lark  Harqo,  of  Wewaka. 

Ok-leser  Hargo,  of  Tuskekee. 

No-kas  Fixico,  of  Tul-war-thlosko. 

Cho-warstie  Emartle,  of  Alabama. 

Fixico  Hargo,  of  Tul-lor-deakee. 

Micco  Nuppo,  of  Cowans-sardie. 

George  Hicree,  of  Tokporfkee. 

I80M  JiMisoN,  of  Arkansas. 

Robert  Grayson,  of  Nortbfork. 

Manuel  Worrer,  of  Cur-nadian. 

TcL  War  Miccochee,  of  Ocheyai-pofer. 

Ho-tal-kee  Fixico,  Chairman  of  the  Conventum, 

IsPARHECHEE,  Chief  of  the  Loy at  Creeks. 

Tak-kb-bachee  Haroo,  Second  Ckitf. 
John  A.  Myers,  Clerk, 

Abont  this  time  these  Commissioners  were  requested  to  make  this  investigation  and 
report  their  recommendations. 

It  is  proper  to  state  further  that  the  Commission  do  not  find  that  lsparhechee  and 
his  adherents  have  any  reason  to  complain  that  they  have  been  persecnted  and  op- 
pressed by  the  Creek  aT\t\ion\>\«A  \)^t««a^\x  <if  tlielr  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
m  the  late  civil  var  Yjet-wften.  t^^^UA^a*  N^  ^ fe^vt  \Xi»x\>cAk\^vcv\Ait  «t  *«  I^yal  Creeks" 
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raised  by  the  insar^ents  for  the  reason  that  they  and  certain  white  men  residing 
^unong  them,  and  badly  advising  them,  thought  that  such  a  title  would  bring  to  them 
the  active  sympathy  and  support  of  the  United  States  Qovemment.  It  is  a  sugges- 
tive fact  that  Isparhechee,  the  Loyal  Chief,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army. 
«erying  as  orderly  sergeant  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  rebellion,  and,  until  defeat 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Territory,  when  he  deserted  their  sinking  cause  and 
unlisted  in  the  Union  Army.  It  is  not  less  suggestive  that  of  the  fifteen  members  of 
the  Creek  Government  representing  its  interests,  nine  cast  their  fortunes  with  the 
Union.  We  cannot,  thereK>re,  conclude  that  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  United  States 
Government  a  score  of  years  ago  is  an>  considerable  factor  in  the  premises.  The 
serious  question  to  consider  is  one  of  loyalty  to  the  Creek  Government. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  wrongs  have  been  committed  by  those  in  au- 
thority under  the  Creek  Government.  We  are  satisfied  that  modifications  of  their 
constabulary  system  would  promote  peace  and  sood  order,  and  we  have  made  recom- 
mendations accordingly.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past 
ofifenses,  and  that  Isparhecbee  and  his  followers  should  forthwith  disband  and  return 
to  their  homes,  and  as  faithful,  loyal,  and  industrious  citizens  do  their  utmost  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  their  country. 

At  their  first  interview  with  Isparhecbee  and  his  adherents,  the  Commissioners  in- 
formed them  that  there  need  be  no  discussion  on  two  of  the  points  presented  by  them : 
that  the  division  of  the  Creek  country  into  two  sections  would  not  be  made  withoat 
the  consent  of  a  large  minority  of  the  Creek  people,  and  that  the  Creek  Goyemment 
would  be  recognized  and  maintained  as  in  authority  over  all  their  domain  and  eyery 
Creek  Indian. 

The  Joint  committee  on  adiustment,  after  several  sessions  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  during  which  there  appeared  to  be  an  increasing  goodly  fellow- 
flhip,  finally  reached  a  basis  of  peace  which  we  hope  will  be  permanent. 

Three  copies  of  the  articles  of  agreement  were  prepared,  and  at  a  public  meeting  on 
the  10th  day  of  August  they  were  formally  signed  by  the  chief  men  of  both  parties 
in  the  presence  of  tne  Commissioners  and  many  other  witnesses.  One  copy  was  left 
with  Checote,  another  with  Isparhecbee,  and  the  third  is  contained  in  the  rail  report 
•f  our  proce^ings. 

Very  respectfuHy, 

CLINTON  B.  FI8K, 
E.  WHITTLESEY, 


I»ROCKKI>IN"a-S. 

MuscoQi&E,  Indian  Terrttobt, 

AuguBt  6,  1883. 

The  Commission  organized  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  £. 
Whittlesey,  secretary.  The  Creek  chiefs  not  having  arrived,  adjourned  to  meet  Tues- 
day morning. 

August  7, 

Commission  met  at  8  a.  m.  Present:  Ail  the  members.  Also,  Principal  Chief 
Samuel  Checote,  with  his  secretary,  Samuel  Callahan,  and  Messrs.  P.  Porter,  G.  W. 
Stidham,  Daniel  Childers,  Samuel  Brown,  John  Buck,  Thomas  Bamett,  and  Albert 
McKellop  ;  General  Fisk  in  the  chair,  and  Alice  M.  Robertson  as  clerk. 

Samuel  Checote  ^through  Interpreter  Callahan).  I  have  called  to  see  you  this 
morning,  rather  humedly^  because  I  heard  yon  wanted  me.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Tufts,  notifying  me  that  the  Commissioners  wanted  me  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  country  to  meet  you  here  yesterday.  I  received  the  letter  in  time  to  be 
here,  but  could  not  be  here  without  starting  on  Sunday.    I  did  not  wish  to  do  that. 

General  Fisk.  Tell  him  he  has  set  a  good  example  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  not 
to  call  a  convention  on  Monday. 

Checote.  In  compliance  with  that  request,  I  have  appointed  delegates,  and  they 
are  here  to  meet  you.  I  called  this  morning  to  see  what  would  be  the  extent  of  your 
investigation.  I  am  informed  that  you  came  to  settle  our  difficulties,  but  want  to 
know  your  programme,  and  how  you  are  going  to  settle  matters. 

General  Fisk.  We  were  requested  by  the  Department  to  come  to  the  Creek  Nation, 
vnder  the  following  correspondence : 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Waakington,  August  3,  1883, 

Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  the  2d  instant.  Just  received  tsom. 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  reference  to  the  effort  now  being  made  by  your 
Board  and  those  associated  with  you,  to  harmonize  the  differences  existing  among  the 
Creek  Indians. 

6263 1,  VOL  n i3 
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I  kteo  inclose  copy  of  office  letter  of  tbe  lit  instaDt,  to  tbe  hanorftble  S»cntuy,  n 
wbicb  the  above  kutborit;  vos  granted. 
Very  reepeclfully, 

H.  PRICE. 


Oenerki  Cunton  B.  Tibk, 

ItMcoget,  Indian  TtrriUny. 

dbfasmmt  of  thk  interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Watliingtim,  Aufust  1,  llyO. 
SiK:  Referring  to  the  difflcQltles  eiietiDc  in  tbe  Creek  Nation,  1  beg  to  Bn)^:M( 
that  it  18  Tery  important  tbat  nnine  atnicabTe  •olntion  of  these  unfortunate  tronbln 
efaoutd  be  reache<l,  anil  tbe  faclinnal  disturbances  among  these  people  settled,  if  pos- 
sible, npon  some  baHis  which  will  be  tnntnallj  satisfactory  and   acceptable  to  bolt 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  G«n- 
eral  E.  Whittlesey,  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners; Hod.  George  It,  Davis,  of  Chicago,  genatorCoke,  of  Texas,  andsacbotbcn 
as  tba  Department  may  deem  advisable,  be  appointed  as  a  CommiasioD  to  Tint  thr 
Creek  country,  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  investigating  the  facts  and  reporting  the  same  I* 
this  Department. 

This  Investigation,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  full  and  eihanstive,  and  condactcd  ii 
•nch  a  manner  ax  will  give  l)oth  sides  a  reasonable  time  and  fair  opporttinity  m 
pre»ent  their  respective  cases ;  and  hence,  the  representative  chiefs  of  both  l»<;tiniit 
shonld  be  allowed  to  present  sucb  facts  and  stat^menta  in  their  own  behalf  mdici 
behalf  of  those  they  represent  as  the  aforeaaid  Commission  may  deem  pertinent  to  thf 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  bad,  should  be  mode  by  the  Commission,  together  iriib 
BDch  SDKgeetione  and  recommendations  on  their  part  as  they  may  deem  proper  ud 
advisable  nnder  the  circumstances,  tbe  snbstance  of  which  shonld  be  fully  explainrt! 
to  the  Creeks,  with  the  statement  that  they  would  ho  expected  to  abide  by  whateTtr 
decision  should  be  reached. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servt., 

H.  PRICE, 
Commitntmtr, 
The  boaorable  Sbcretaky  of  trb  Interior. 

DiPARTMRNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

naMnglon,  Jugatfi,  1B81 
Sir  :  The  recommendation  contained  in  yonr  letter  of  the  first  instnut  for  the  ip- 
pointtuent  of  Clinton  B.  Fisk  and  E.  Whittlesey,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commistianen, 
Hon.  George  R.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and  Senator  Coke,  of  Texas,  as  a  CommiHitis 
to  visit  the  Creek  country,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  difficnltiee  exisling  is 
the  Creek  Nation  and  reporting  npon  the  some,  is  hereby  approved. 
Very  respectfully, 


The  CoMUiwioKER  OP  Indian  Affairs. 

We  are  expected  to  come  here  and  have 

tives  of  the  Creek  Government.     We  hope  also 


;nected  to  come  here  and  have  conference  with  yourselvi: 
Creek  ■^ *      ""-  '- '-  ' '  ' '^-->^- 


o  reach  that  through  such  kindly  words  and  good  advice  as  we  niay  be  ablelo 
give  both  to  yoa  and  them.  We  are  expected  to  ascertain  whether  the  Cre«k  Govern- 
ment is  properly  constitnted  according  to  its  own  laws,  whether  the  rebellion  againtt 
J'onr  Government  was  HtrnnKer  than  yon  could  manage  to  take  care  of,  and  the  caun 
eading  to  the  rebellion.  We  want  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  yon  can  dive  ns  bealioE 
npon  this  trouble.     We  want  to  meet  the  other  party.     We  thought  it  boot  not  to  «ul 

aer  for  the  other  party  or  (or  Senator  Coke.  We  want  all  the  statements  mtiit 
ly  to  be  rend  by  the  stenographer  who  takes  tbem  down,  so  they  may  be  read  to 
the  other  party,  tliat  they  mav  know  what  yoa  say,  and  yon  may  Know  what  tbt; 
say.  We  want  to  make  such  Btat«ment  to  the  Uepulment  as  will  probably  lead  to 
the  arranging  of  difficulties.  It  is  a  matter  of  ereat  sorrow  to  us  to  see  such  trouble 
among  a  people  in  whom  we  have  taken  such  pride,  a  people  who  have  had  so  msoy 
advantages,  who  have  done  so  much  toward  education,  and  mode  so  much  progiwv- 
We  want  to  help  yon  to  go  on  doing  the  same  thing.  We  want  tronble  to  cease,  ood 
' e  sclmols  increase,  industriea  go  on,  and  a  general  advs —  "~     -     ■" 


information  we  poesilily  con.     We  suppose  that  perhaps  you  would  want  to  hear  ftom 
Isparhechee  as  to  his  grievances  first,  and  then  nom  the  Creek  Government  in  eipl*- 

QeneralFiSK.  InaamiicVi  a»lftV*>^'^^^**''*^''^^*'^'"^^^™*'^*"^™-'VsrtaTitton«,  for 
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as  you  understaDd,  we  are  a  CommiseioD  who  work  withont  compensation  and  who 
stop  oar  own  bnsiness  when  we  are  needed  elsewhere. 

I  saw  a  comnmnication,  published  in  the  papers  recently,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Grayson 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AA'airs.  That  may  be  taken,  I  suppose,  as  a  pretty 
fair  statement  of  the  case.     Was  a  reply  received  from  the  Commissioner  f 

Callahan.  A  reply  was  received,  but  is  on  tile  in  the  executive  office.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  was  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  for  the  military  to  occupy  the  coun- 
trj',  as  there  was  soon  to  be  a  Commission  to  visit  the  country.  It  was  distinctly 
stated  the  military  were  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  the  Creek  (fovernment. 

General  FiSK.  Put  here,  rather,  to  supplement  the  civil  law. 

Porter.  Put  here  to  prevent  violence  toward  the  people  under  their  protection. 

Callahan.  It  was  thought  best  they  should  remain  for  the  time  being. 

General  Fisk.  Will  some  one  of  you  state  to  us,  briefly  as  possible,  and  yet  in  de- 
tail, so  that  it  may  be  written  down,  what  information  you  can  give  f 

Checote.  This  statement  can  be  ma<le,  but  my  object  now  was  simply  to  pay  my 
respects.  The  information  can  be  furnished,  but  it  is  now  nearly  12  oVlock,  and  1 
think  it  wonld  be  better  to  wait  until  after  dinner. 

General  Fisk.  You  might  prefer  to  have  a  little  meeting  yourselves  and  put  your 
statement  in  writing ;  how  long  would  that  take  ? 

Porter.  That  would  be  according  to  the  scope  of  your  inquiry;  whether  you  want 
to  learn  the  elementarv  causes  of  the  trouble. 

General  Fisk.  The  Department  is  already  informed  of  the  elementary  canses  ;  we 
want  to  obtain  the  later  details. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 

Met  at  2  o'clock,  but,  the  reauested  report  not  being  ready,  a<ljoumed  until  4,  ftnd 
at  4  adjourned  again  until  Wednesday  morning  at  9. 

Met  at  9  a.  m.  August  8.  The  desired  report  not  being  presented,  the  Commission 
waited  until  12  and  then  adjourned. 

Council  met  at  1  p.  m.  August  S.  Present  with  the  Commissioners,  Principal  Chief 
Checote  and  fourteen  members  of  the  council  and  officers  of  the  Creek  Nation, 

The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Checote : 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  August  7, 1883. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Ist  instant,  indicating  the  duties  of  your  Commission,  we  find  it  advised  that  the 
"  representative  chiefs  of  both  factions  should  be  allowed  to  present  such  facts  and 
statements,''  &c.  The  chiefs  and  representatives  of  the  Creek  Gk)vemment,  now 
present  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  investigation  with  which  your  Com- 
mission is  charged,  have  never,  and  do  not  now  consider  themselves  as  representing 
any /action  of  the  Creek  people.  They  claim  to  be,  and  are  in  fact,  the  legal  repre- 
sentativee  of  the  legitimate  Government  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  believe  that  the 
coarse  and  actions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior^  embracing  the  period  fix>m  1866 
to  the  present  time^  is  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  this  view. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  therefore,  if  it  appeared  that  your  authority  extended 
simply  to  dealings  with  factions  of  the  Creek  people,  we  would  have  to  decline  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  before  your  Commission.  But  in  view  of  the  gravity  and  im- 
portance of  the  duty  before  your  Commission,  and  our  exceeding  concern  and  anxiety 
for  a  speedy  solution  of  the  difficulties  now  distracting  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our 
country,  we  are  willing  to  presume  that  the  term  faction  appearing  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's letter  is  only  the  result  of  a  clerical  inadvertence  and  not  intended  to  con- 
vey its  ftgitimate  meaning.  We  hence  waive  this  objection,  and  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  accompanying  statement. 
Re8i>ectfully, 

Sam'l  Checote.  Principal  Chief. 

P.  O.  Taylor,  nis  X  mark,  Second  ChieJ 

Coweta  Tustimuggee,  his  X  mark. 

James  Larney. 

Coweta  Micco. 

Silas  Jefferson,  his  X  mark. 

G.  W.  Stidham,  Member  Council, 

H.  C.  Reed,  District  Judge. 

Thomas  Adams. 

L.  O.  Ferryman,  Member  Council. 

J.  M.  Ferryman,  Treasurer ^  M.  N. 

Samuel  W.  Brown.  Member  Council. 

D.  M.  Hodge,  Menioer  Council. 

Pleasant  Porter,  President  Rouse  of  Kings. 

G.  W.  Grayson,  Creek  Delegate. 

^Generals  C.  B.  Fisk  and  E.  Whittlesey, 

Investigating  Commission  of  the  Interior  Departrntnt. 
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HiTSCOGEB,  Ikd.  T.,  Jh^mI  8,  ISea. 

OsNTLiUdSN:  Id  accordauce  with  our  promiHo  in  ouriulervien'  yesterdsj  to  faniLA 
you  witb  a  atetmncnt  uf  our  vieiva  of  tbe  troubles  in  the  Ci'eek  Nation,  we  invite  your 
Btt«iitioD  to  the  folInwJns  fuctii:  The  year  186G  found  the  people  of  the  Creek  Nation 
in  seeTniiiK  hopolesK  [livimoD  in  what  was  calleil  the  NorlKem  and  .Soitllieni  Creeki. 
This  diviaicin  came  about  in  couaeijueiice  of  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  people  had 
cast  tlicir  fortunes  with  the  North,  wliile  others  had  favored  tbe  Sonth,  in  the  then 
recent  rebc^iUQ  in  the  Stales,  and  was  not  only  a  division  in  name  alone,  bnt  om 
characti^rized  with  tunch  malianity  of  feeling;.  The  people,  however,  soon  berinH 
settled  at  their  uid  boinen,  and  in  tbe  itauie  year  of  1666  a  treaty  was  neeotiated  witlt 
the  lluil«d  States  by  a  joint  delegation  from  liotb  the  Southern  and  NorUiem  CrMks, 
and  in  whiob  all  distinctions  by  reason  of  tbcir  late  sympatliies  in  the  war  of  tba 
rebellion  was  eutin^ly  ignored  and  all  treated  aa  one  people.  Thia  treaty  being  rati- 
fied and  accepted  by  the  people,  the  anthoTities  at  once  addressed  themselves  to  th« 
tMk  of  uniting  the  people  under  a.  for  .  of  covernment  suited  to  tbe  age  in  which 
they  lived.  Accordingly,  a  constitution  was  framed  and  nnanlmously  adopted  by  the 
people  in  general  couni'jl  assembled  and  a  solemn  ajfreement  entered  into  to  odo> 
more  be  one  pcnule,  and  bci'eaftor  not  ao  much  as  mentiou  the  fact  that  any  mtiuD 
had  sympathized  either  with  the  North  or  the  South. 

Not  long  after  this,  however,  Oktar-haisars  Haijo,  more  oommonly  known  ti 
"  Sands,"  organised  opposition  to  the  Government  to  whose  legitimacy  be  had  not 
long  since  subscribed,  and  drew  off  into  disaffection  and  Indifference  a  conaiderable 
faction  of  the  people,  whose  opposition  sometimes  apiwared  in  the  form  of  armed 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Oovemnient,  to  be  quelled  by  the  good  offices  of  tb« 
Indian  agent. 

In  im-i  this  faction  again  arose  in  armed  opposition  to  the  Government,  but  befon 
any  serioas  results  were  reached,  the  Interior  Department  deputed  two  CommiinoB- 
era  to  investigate  tbe  cauaes  of  the  troubles  and  render  a  report  to  the  Depttrtment  of 
the  results  of  their  work. 

The  investigation  and  report  were  made  in  due  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, who,  in  accordance  with  it,  published  his  decision,  in  which  the  CoustitntiaiisJ 
Oovemment  of  the  Creek  Nation  waa  fully  recognized  and  sustained. 

In  this  same  decision  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  engaged  to  take  ID  hanil  for  wt- 
tlement  any  fiitare  dlGBculties  arising  from  attempts  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  ottt- 
tbrnw  the  Creek  Government,  thus  recognized. 

After  this  decision  the  faction  under  "Sands"  and  others  became  qniet  and  peac*- 
alile  up  to  the  year  ITrfo,  when  the  general  olectiooa  approached  and  the  people  nnitol 
iu  a  quiet  and  orderly  participation  in  theiu,  when  a  chief  and  membera  of  the  gmt- 
ral  council  wore  all  electe<l  and  installed  in  office.  Some  time  after  thia,  tboee  vbo 
liad  been  diaposed  to  oppose  the  Government  organized  tbemaelvea  into  what  wu 
termed  tbe  "loyal  party,"  osten<iibly  for  the  puri>ose  of  prosecuting  certain  claimt 
against  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  as  jiiibliahed  Ixting  a  legitimate  one,  theauthorltiee  made  no  objectioot 
4o8Uch  organizalion. 

It  ia  proper  here  to  state  that  among  tho  laws  enacted  under  our  conetitntion  «*• 
one  pn>hibiting  our  citizens  from  currying  arms  either  in  towns  or  at  any  pablie 
gathering  of  the  people,  unless  such  citizen  be  an  officer  cbargt-d  with  the  duty  of 
arrestiug  crimiQaSa. 

At  one  time,  one  of  the  so-called  loyal  party  was  found  in  powenaion  of  a  pistol,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  tbis  law,  and  an  oMcer  proceeded  to  enforce  upon  him  thedemaadi 
of  the  law,  which  waa  simply  a  forfeiture  of  the  arms  so  displayed  to  tbe  Natftin.  Hi 
resiated  the  antbority  of  the  officer,  when  he  was  duly  indicted,  and  finally  arreeled. 
While  in  custody  and  awaiting  hi.'*  trinl.  his  party  fiiends,  to  the  number  of  abotil 
thirty,  arose  in  arms,  proceeded  to  the  hoiiw;  of  the  ofQcers  having  him  in  charge,  aud, 
after  killing  the  officers,  reaoued  him  from  tbe  anihorily  of  thelaw.  The  offioer,  Cap- 
tain Scott,  waa  one  of  those  Creeks  who  had  joined  the  North  iu  the  late  war,  bnt  wu 
at  tbe  time  of  his  death  a  faithful  offleer  of  the  presenli  Creek  Government,  and  hti 
asaistant  waa  a  colored  citizeti,  both  of  whom  were  thus  murdered  while  at  their  post 
of  duty. 

After  this  mnrder  the  district  court  isancd  indictments  agalnat  the  known  acton  la 
it,  and  while  measures  for  their  arrest  were  beiUE  taken,  their  party  frieads  aroae  is 
arnifl  to  the  number  of  near  300  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  protection  from  tbs 
operations  of  law.  It  thus  became  evident  that  the  regular  offlcere  conld  not  aloiw 
make  tbe  necessary  arrest;  in  conaequenco  of  this,  the  antboritiea  called  out  tbt 
militia,  who,  together  with  the  officers,  pursued  tbe  murderers  and  their  friends  to  i 
point  near  the  town  of  Mnscogee,  where  they  diaperaed  and  eluded  arreat. 

When  this  mnrderon*  faction  diapi-raed  aa  above  mentioned,  a  portion  went  into 
the  Cherokee  country,  while  tbe  balance  went  toward  tbe  weat. 

When  thoae  going  weat  reached  tbe  Seminole  country,  the  Seminole  anthoiitici 
promptly  co-opeTaX«aitlt^  oat  of&««t«,  Bxi&«\«i^«itmtt,\iftuui.tdereiB  were  thus  arrolei 
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These  were  duly  charged  with  mnrder  and  tried  before  a  jury  of  twelve  of  their 
countrymen,  aa  provided  by  law,  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
death. 

Their  attorneys  who  had  managed  their  defense  in  the  trials,  together  with  other 
citizens,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  their  pardon  and  did  succeed  in  securing  the 
pardon  of  all  but  three ;  but  only  two  were  ever  executed  outrieht. 

Soon  after  this,  the  time  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  geueralconncil  of  the  Nation 
arrived,  and  the  council  passed  an  amnesty  bill  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  those  late  insurrectionary  movements. 

This  act  of  the  council  granted  pardon  for  all  past  political  offenses,  conditioned  upon 
the  simple  return  of  each  citizen  to  his  home  and  subscribing  to  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  duly  recognized  Government  of  the  Creek  Nation  before  the  judge  of  the  dis* 
trict  in  which  he  lived. 

This  faction,  however,  would  not  accept  these  offers  of  pardon  and  reconciliation. 
In  the  mean  time  it  became  known  that  a  secret  understanding  existed  between  the 
faction  going  west  and  those  who  had  gone  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  by  which  they 
were  to  march  in  arms  from  both  quarters  and  meet  at  Okmulkee  on  a  certain  day  and 
capture  the  town  and  our  capitol  building. 

Our  militia  then  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  this,  and  while  on  a  re^ 
connoitering  expedition  west  of  our  capital,  met  the  faction  who  had  gone  west  return- 
ing toward  our  capital  iii  accordance  with  their  secret  agreement  with  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  Cherokee  Natiou. 

An  engagement  ensued  resulting  in  the  loss  of  seven  of  our  militia. 

About  this  time  Col.  J.  Q.  Tufts,  United  States  Indian  agent,  reached  the  camps  of 
our  militia  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  passing  on  met  the  insurgents  in  the  Sac  and 
Fox  country. 

On  his  return  he  assured  the  Creek  authorities  that  the  insurgents  were  peaceably 
disposed,  and  had  agreed  with  him  that  they  would  appoint  five  persons  who  would 
meet  any  other  five  that  the  Government  might  appoint  and  arrange  for  permanent 
reconciliation. 

The  Creek  authorities  hailed  with  joy  this  message  of  peace,  and  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  Colonel  Tufts,  on  the  same  day  appointed  five  men  to  represent  the  people  in 
a  peace  conference  with  the  insurgents,  at  the  same  time  disbanding  the  militia  and 
armed  guards  stationed  at  Okmulkee  and  elsewhere.  Time  passed  on,  however,  and 
the  iusurgents  made  no  appointments  or  efforts  to  meet  in  a  peace  conference  as 
agreed  with  the  United  States  agent. 

During  this  delay  those  who  had  been  stopping  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  returned, 
and,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  our  capital,  killed  and  robbed  citizens  whom  they 
found  along  their  way  until  they  reachea  a  point  west  of  Okmulkee  known  as  New 
Yorker  Square,  where  they  joined  those  who  had  gone  west. 

Having  concentrated  here  they  sent  out  scouting  parties  through  the  surrounding 
neighbornoods  who  committed  various  outrages  upon  peaceable  citizens,  women,  ana 
children,  who  were  remaining  at  home  and  living  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Nation. 

About  this  time  Colonel  Tufts,  who  had  to  make  a  large  payment  of  money  to  the 
Creeks,  came  to  Okmulkee  and  passed  on  to  the  camps  of  the  insurgents  informing 
them  of  the  payment  to  be  made,  and  insisting  on  their  appointment  of  the  five  peace 
commissioners  as  they  had  at  one  time  agreed.  They  made  no  such  appointments, 
however,  but  came  to  Okmulkee  to  receive  their  share  of  the  money  about  to  be  paid 
out. 

While  they  were  in  attendance  on  the  payment,  the  present  chief  of  the  Nation  and 
Hotulk  Emarthlar  proposed  and  did  meet  with  Isparhechee  and  Hoetnlagee  Fixioo, 
when  the  great  necet^sity  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  existing  trouble  was  kindly 
but  earnestly  urged  upon  them,  but  they  would  entertain  no  reasonable  proposition 
for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Colonel  Tufts  again  exerted  himself  with  them  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  and,  having  received  their  share  of  the  payment,  they  returned  to  their  camps. 
Here  they  resumed  their  acts  of  hostility  to  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  when 
the  leading  men  of  the  Nation  met  in  convention  and  again  called  out  the  militia  to 
prevent  these  depredations. 

The  militia  met,  organized,  and  moved  on  to  the  camps  of  the  insurgents,  but  on 
reaching  the  place  found  they  had  left  and  crossed  beyond  the  limits  or  Creek  terri- 
tory and  jurisdiction. 

So  long  as  the  insurgents  were  within  Creek  limits  our  authorities  felt  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  finally  bringing  them  to  terms  of  reason  and  peace;  but  now 
that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Creek  authority,  it  remained  only  for  the  chief  to 
demand  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Indian  agent,  the  arrest  and  surrender  of 
those  people  to  the  authoriMes  of  the  Creek  Nation,  which  demand  was  promptly  made. 
The  military  came  at  last  in  seeming  answer  to  this  demand,  and  arrested  the  insur- 
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gents,  bnt  instead  of  sairendering  them  to  Crpplt  authority,  aa  the  Indian  ag«nt  bid 
promised  should  be  doue,  tbey  were  coiivejed  to  Fort  Gilison  in  the  Cherokee  Nmtion. 
Here,  through  their  BolicitatiouB  and  iiuiiortnuitieg,  conreyed  by  letters  and  verbal 
messages,  citizens  who  were  quietly  at  liome  have  been  indnred,  many  of  them,  logo 
to  them  at  Fort  Oibnon  aud  register  tbeir  uninciH  m  b«1onf(ini{  to  the  number  of  in- 
■orgents.  These  peo|ilM  have  reieutiy  ln-en  eHcorted  baclt  to  their  homes  in  the  Creek 
KatloQ  by  the  military;  and  here  we  wisb  to  remark  that  we  imderataud  Ibe  military 
are  here  for  the  jmriMme  of  performins  sucb  police  service  as  will  prevent  bloodBSwl 
and  insure  peace  ;  and  so  long  oe  their  present  in  our  country  baa  for  its  pnipona 
these  good  olyectB  oiir  authorities  are  ready  to  accord  them  eveir  courteey,  and  to  ei- 
tend  to  them  whatei  er  else  is  necessary  to  make  their  work  elfective  and  their  slay 
in  the  Creek  touutry  iilcasaat.  It  is  with  ri'Kret,  therefore,  that  we  haTs  hero  to  notice 
what  we  regard  as  iinaiithoriied  actions  on  the  part  of  the  military  now  inour  NatioD. 
They  have  taken  arniHfroin  the  homeit  of  our  citizens,  instituted  searchea  in  the  honua 
of  quiet  citizenH,  made  arrests  and  like  indif^iitieH  which  we  believe  must  be  contruy 
to  their  instructions  and  the  good  iutontiuna  both  of  the  Interior  and  War  offices.  In 
cousequence  of  these  arrests  ^nd  indignities  many  of  our  people  are  now  wandering 
abont  neigbborhoiHls,  fearing  to  remain  at  borne.  Thus  the  supporters  of  the  Creek 
Government,  who  never  fostered  political  dissonsionfl,  bnt  did  everything  in  their 

Eower  that  was  honorable  to  beal  and  prevent  them,  are  being  struck  by  the  vrry 
ands  that  should  have  been  their  truest  friends. 

The  prime  desire  of  the  Creek  Katiou  is  that  she  may  he  permitted  and  prot«cl«l 
in  the  uuembarraased  administration  of  her  taws  anil  government  over  ber  ciliKoi. 
with  the  one  sole  object  of  the  rapid  civilization  nud  Christianization  under  tin 
rights  and  privileges  gasranteed  in  the  treaties  sulisiitiug  between  them  and  tbe 
United  States. 

We  believe  our  present  Government  to  be  adequate  to  the  end  of  devnlopiDg  thtw 
good  pur[)0se8,  and  desire  no  change  therein  except  sucb  steps  in  progress  as  theneeda 
of  the  Creek  people  may  dictate  as  necessary  to  their  liest  interests. 

We  protest  against  any  division  of  our  territory  or  other  action  calculated  t«  viol»w 


thointegrity  of  tbeCreek  country  and  govt 

We  therefere  earnestly  nrge  that  in  your  recommendations  to  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  yon  propose  such  action  and  decision  on  his  port  aa  will  speedil; 
restore  peace  and  insure  tbe  great  interests  above  indicated. 
Respectfully, 

Samdel  Checotb,  PriKcipal  Ckitf- 

P.  0.  Tatloei,  his  X  mark.  Second  Ckirf. 

Coweta  TusTiHDaaeE,  his  x  mark. 

James  Larvey. 

CONBTA  Micco. 

Silas  Jefferson,  his  x  mark. 

G.  W.  Stidiiam,  JfcmAer  CoMficil. 

H.  C.  Reed,  DMiict  Judge. 

TuoMAS  Adams. 

L.  C.  Perrvmas,  ifember  Council. 

J.  M,  Perrymax,  IVeamrer,  .if.  .V. 

Samuel  W.  Browm,  Urmbrr  Council.. 

D.  M,  Hodge,  Member  Couneil. 

Pleasant  Porter,  President  Hoate  of  Si»$i. 

G.  W.  Grayws,  Creek  Delegate. 
Sine  were  in  Northern  Army  in  the  war  for  tbe  [Jniou.     Sis  were  in  Southern  Armf. 
Generals  C.  B.  FisK  and  E.  Whittlksey, 

Invettigaling  Committio*  of  the  Interior  Department. 
Chief  Checote  expressed  a  desire  to  convey  some  iufurmutiou  respecting  Isbpaibe- 
chee  and  his  faction,  and  some  of  Isparhechee's  personal  history.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Confederate  service  up  to  the  time — about  lBti3 — when  Fort  Gibsou  was  occupisd 
by  Federal  troops.  After  peace  was  restored  and  the  people  oame  together,  he  M- 
knowledged  tbe  constitutional  government  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  served  aa  mem- 
ber of  the  House  a  full  term  of  four  years.  Afterwards  be  was  elected  a  judge  ai  i 
diatrict  court.  During  his  incumbency  as  judge  he  did  not  properly  administer  thi 
law.  According  to  Creek  law,  when  complaiut  is  made  to  the  Executive  against  Ehg 
judge,  the  chief  has  tbe  right  to  suspend  him  until  the  next  session  of  counoil,  befora 
which  the  case  is  to  be  brought. 

Isparhechee  did  not  t^ke  interest  in  endeavoi 
none  was  taken  by  the  council.  As  alluded  t< 
trouble  in  our  country  in  18T2.     Isparhechee  n 
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General  FiSK.  Id  your  written  statement  there  is  a  slight  indictment  of  the  mili- 
tary, as  though  there  was  not  a  clear  understanding  between  you  and  the  War  De- 
partment (quoting  paragraph  beginning  *'It  is  with  regret/'  &,c,).  How  is  thatt 
xhis  is  new  to  us  as  a  Commission.  We  did  not  know  there  was  any  fault  to  find 
with  the  military. 

Checote.  The  occurrences  referred  to  are  of  very  recent  date,  and  are  not  known 
probably,  except  to  officers  of  the  Creek  Government.  It  is  reported  by  Eli  Danley, 
judge  of  one  of  our  district  courts,  that  last  Friday  a  few  soldiers,  with  some  of  Ispar- 
liechee's  men,  took  away  his  gun  and  scattered  and  lost  the  official  papers  of  his  office. 
They  also  went  to  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  Light  Horse,  who  is  entitled  to  be 
mrmed,  and  took  his  arm&  They  also  went  to  other  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  tak- 
ing- arms  and  other  things;  took  a  garment  down  from  the  wall,  containing  $12  in 
money.  These  occurrences  were  in  Deep  Fork  district.  In  Okmulkee  district  a  party 
«f  military  went  to  the  house  of  a  man,  took  his  shotgun,  threw  down  ai tides  oi  fur- 
niture and  clothing;  returning,  they  repeated  the  oftense,  until  the  youn^  men  who 
live  there  are  afraid  to  return  to  their  home  because  of  the  soldiers.  Similar  acts 
took  place  near  Tulsa.  There  are  soldiers  stationed  in  that  vicinity.  About  that 
time  our  second  chief  was  taking  a  journey,  and  a  party  of  them  searched  him,  bat 
Ibund  no  arms. 

When  Danley  and  others  reported  to  me  the  outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
I  thought  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  report  the  matter  to  the  agent  and  let  him 
report  to  the  commanding  officer,  but  this  would  be  slow,  so  I  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  He  seemed  to  be  detailing  officers  or  soldiers  to  go  out  and  investi- 
gate, but  I  suppose  the  investigation  has  not  been  finished. 

General  FiSK.  Colonel  Bates,  who  is  present,  had  reported  to  me  that  such  com- 
plaints had  been  made,  and  that  he  had  been  preparing  to  find  out  about  them.  He 
realizes  that  soldiers  away  from  their  commanders  during  such  troubled  timee  are 
likely  to  do  wrong  things.  Was  not  there  some  misunderstanding  between  you  and 
Colonel  Bates  as  to  when  he  disarmed  Isparhechee  that  your  men  should  be  disarmed 
JM  well? 

Checote.  There  was.  When  I  had  an  interview  with  General  Forsvthe  on  this 
eubject,  I  advised  Greneral  Forsythe,  as  one  means  of  settling  this  trouble,  to  return 
Isparhechee  and  his  people  unarmed.  Colonel  Bates  also  mentioned  that  matter  to 
me  about  the  time  these  people  were  to  be  brought  to  their  homes.  Colonel  Bates 
assured  me  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  disarmed  the  Isparhechee  faction  and  were 
going  to  bring  them  home,  the  ccmstitutional  men  should  disarm  and  be  prevented 
iTom  carrying  arms  about  the  country.  We  have  a  law  that  our  people  are  prohib- 
ited in  time  of  peace  from  carrying  arms.  So  I  wrote  a  letter  declaring  that  no  neces- 
sity existed  longer  for  carrying  arms,  and  directing  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
law  authorizes  the  carrying  of  guns  by  any  one  out  hunting,  on  the  chase,  or  stock- 
kunting;  that  is,  hunting  cattle,  hogs,  or  horses.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Colonel 
Bates  asking  that  the  arms  be  returned  to  the  citizens  from  whom  they  had  been 
taken.  If  they  had  been  marauding  or  loiterm^  about  the  settlements  where  Ispar- 
kechee's  people  were,  he  could  make  no  complaint,  but  this  was  not  the  case;  tney 
were  violating  no  law. 

General  Fisk.  We  do  not  mean  to  extend  this  investigation  so  far  as  to  inquire  into 
this.     We  should  like  to  hear  tbom  Colonel  Bates,  who  is  present. 

Colonel  Bates.  A  large  part  of  this  trouble  grows  out  of  misunderstandings  in  re- 
gard to  disarming.  General  Forsythe,  when  he  saw  Checote  in  June,  said  that  if  the 
&parhechee  people  were  to  be  disarmed  the  party  under  the  Creek  Government  should 
disarm  their  people,  except  five  Light  Horse  iu  each  district.  There  was  nothing 
said  in  reference  to  disarming  under  Creek  law,  which  ufiers  so  many  loop-holes  of 
evasion.  We  made  no  such  exceptions;  it  was  said  *Mio  carrying  arms.''  I  hoped 
this  would  be  so  enforced  that  no  action  would  be  necessary  on  my  part.  This  was 
not  the  case ;  men  did  carry  arms,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  shots  were  fired 
About  the  camp.  We  had  taken  the  arms  irom  Isparhechee's  party  and  the  shots 
were  fired  by  others.  When  it  was  known  that  a  man  had  arms  we  took  them,  if  we 
kad  to  go  to  his  house.  About  the  matter  of  Judge  Dauly :  it  was  reported  to  me 
last  Saturday.  I  sent  an  officer  out  at  once,  but  he  had  not  returned  when  I  left  Mon- 
4lay  morning. 

Checote.  There  is  evidently,  as  the  Colonel  has  just  stated,  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  agreement  entered  into  with  General  Forsythe.  The  idea  I  mean  to  convey 
and  which  I  thought  I  was  conveying  through  my  interpreter — Mr.  Callahan — was 
this,  that  Isparhechee's  people  should  be  returned  to  their  homes  disarmed;  and  as 
the  Creeks  had  a  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  arms,  I  thought  the  enforcement  of 
that  was  all  that  was  necessary.  I  afterwards  learned  of  the  report  that  General 
Forsythe  had  made  to  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  it  seemed  to  me  General 
Forsythe  understxKHl  the  matter  just  as  I  did.  General  Forsythe  spoke  of  the  return- 
ing of  the  people,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  Creek  Nation  should  be  enforced,  amd  the 
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enforcf^ment  insiBted  npon.    Mr.  Callahan ,  who  interpreted  the  interview,  coold  gir* 
his  idea  of  what  was  said. 

General  FiSK.  Any  misunderstanding  between  the  chief  and  Greneral  Forsythe  oovM 
not  be  discassed  by  us.  Colonel  Bates  has  undertaken  to  obey  orders,  £id  1  think  I 
can  say  for  him  that  all  such  wrongs  as  you  have  mentioned  shall  be  righted. 

Mr.  Grayson.  I  have  a  shotgun  and  a  pistol  at  my  house.  Would  he  come  and 
take  them  from  me  f 

General  Fisk.  I  thiuk  uot. 

Colonel  Bates.  If  he  is  wearing  them  around  he  is  likely  to  lose  then.  I  have  been 
told  of  a  *' quiet  citizeu''  who  had  been  wearing  arms;  they  were  taken  from  his 
house,  and  he  has  again  armed  himself,  and  is  riding  about  making  threats  against 
Isparhechee's  people. 

General  Fisk.  Strange  there  had  not  been  more  of  such  things. 

Colonel  Bates.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  country  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  all  these  revolvers. 

General  Fisk.  In  General  Forsy the's  agreement  it  was  understood  the  laws  were  t# 
be  enforced  T 

Mr.  Grayson.  Yes. 

General  Fisk.  Has  this  been  done  f  Has  the  Creek  Government  been  strong  enough 
to  enforce  its  laws,  to  cause  matters  to  quiet  down,  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  f 

CiTECOTE.  The  Creek  Nation  is  fully  competent  to  enforce  law  and  keep  order  within 
its  own  jurisdiction.  But  whenever  there  was  any  trouble  they  spoke  of  investigation, 
a  commission,  the  Indian  agent,  &c.,  until  the  insurrection  would  grow  out  of  oor 
ability  to  manage  while  we  waited  for  them  to  act. 

General  Fisk.  This  statement  came  to  us  in  VVashiogton,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  punish  a  criminal  if  he  belongeil  to  a  certain  secret  society.  If  a  member  of 
the  society  were  on  the  jury  he  would  vote  to  acquit  his  fellow  member,  whether  ae- 
cording  to  the  evidence  or  not. 

Checote.  That  must  b»  a  mistake  ;  I  know  of  no  such  society.  It  has  never  come 
to  my  knowledge  as  an  officer  of  the  Government.  I  simply  know  the  methods  of  oor 
law.  Criminals  are  brought  before  the  court,  they  have  counsel,  and  the  case  is  tried 
Jnst  as  it  would  be  in  the  States. 

General  Fisk.  Among  the  complaints  which  reached  us  was  one  of  this  charactw. 
A  chief  of  one  of  the  bands  of  Light  Horse,  Freeman  by  name,  killed  a  prisoner  whom 
he  had  been  trying  to  arrest  after  he  had  surrendered,  and  so  many  shots  were  firod 
that  the  prisoner  was  riddled  with  bullets,  at  least  fifteen  taking  effect. 

Checote.  Lieutenant  Low  investigated  the  affair  and  made  a  report.  That  is  the 
substance  of  his  report,  but  it  is  all  a  mistake,  as  I  understand  it.  They  report  that 
they  had  a  writ  for  one  or  two  prisoners,  and  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  occupy- 
ing a  certain  house ;  they  went  to  the  house  just  at  daybreak ;  two  persons,  yoang 
men,  broke  out  of  the  house  and  ran  away ;  th»y  would  not  halt  when  ordered  to  d» 
so,  but  fired  upon  them ;  this  fire  was  returned,  killing  one  mam  and  wonndiog  an- 
other. When  Lieutenant  Low  made  an  investigation  of  the  matter  and  drew  his  con- 
clusions, he  reported  the  matter  to  Colonel  Bates,  and  Colonel  Bates  reported  it  to  ms 
through  the  Indian  agent.  Colonel  Bates  afterwards  came  to  my  office  and  had  a 
talk  with  me  on  the  subject.  From  my  conversation  with  Colonel  Bates  it  was  evi- 
dent the  people  who  reported  the  matter  to  Lieutenant  Low  knew  very  little  aboot 
it.  This  individual  who  was  killed  and  the  other  one  who  was  wounded  were  Creek 
citizens,  and  if  they  were  killed  by  the  legitimate  officers  of  the  Creek  Gtovemmenl 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  jurisdiction,  but  that  it  should  be  handled  by  Creek 
authorities.  The  Creek  laws  provide  that  if  proper  officers  undertake  to  arrest  a 
prisoner,  and  they  do  not  halt,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  fire  npon  them. 

General  Fisk.  Has  there  been  auy  complaint  against  this  officer  in  your  courts,  or 
any  investigation  of  the  matter  T 

Checote.  The  matter  seems  to  be  so  well  understood  that  the  killing  was  done  i» 
accordance  with  onr  law  that  there  has  been  no  complaint  nor  investigation.  la 
regard  to  secret  organizations,  the  Creeks,  like  other  people,  have  their  political  or- 
ganizations and  political  parties,  which  are  very  much  the  same  which  yon  have  and 
which  you  call  the  Republican  and  Democratic  in  the  States;  but  in  making  snchor-^ 
ganizations  they  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  law.  They  are  sworn  to  obey 
and  stand  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country.  The  i>eople  who  are  to-day 
supporting  the  constitution  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  political  parties,  bnt 
no  one  of  them  has  any  purpose  or  design  of  evading  the  law. 

General  Fisk.  While  I  think  of  it,  was  the  man  killed  by  Freeman  an  Isparhecbee 
man! 

Checote.  I  am  not  positive  whether  he  was  an  Isparhecbee  man  or  not,  becaoae 
the  Isparhecbee  men  were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  this  man  was  armed. 

General  Fisk.  Now,  Mr.  Grayson,  please  tell  us  as  concisely  as  possible  of  the  ioh 
prisoDment  and  death  of  Sleeping  Rabbit,  as  that  has  come  to  us  specially. 

Checoth.  We  have  fta\Ok  aom^^WiAw^  Vu  «iw\  ^xSW^txi.  ^t.«ktement  abont  the  payment 
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made  about  that  time,  and  abont  the  conference  held  with  Isparhech'^e  and  Hotnlke- 
Fixico  to  arrange  peace.  One  of  Isparhechee's  excuses  was  that  Sleeping  Rabbit  and 
another  man  were  his  secretaries  of  war,  and  as  lone  as  they  were  not  present  he  could 
make  no  agreement.  I  urged  the  great  necessity  for  peace,  and  represented  that  as- 
Sleeping  Rabbit  and  the  others  were  away  off  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  some  other 
remote  place,  it  was  best  not  to  wait  for  thera  when  peace  was  so  important,  but  he 
would  agree  to  nothing.  They  returned  to  their  camp**,  and  as  I  understood  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sleeping  Rabbit  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  come  to  the  camp 
near  Okmnlkee.  Sleeping  Rabbit  did  not  come.  They  sent  word  again,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  come  with  a  force  of  men,  but  could  not  cross  the  Arkansas  River  on  ac- 
eouut  of  high  waters  and  hard  winds.  When  he  made  the  second  attempt  to  crosa 
there  were  men  waiting  here  who  arrested  him. 

General  FiSK.  For  what  was  he  arrested  T 

Checote.  He  was  sent  for  by  Isparhechee,  who  was  a  known  enemy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  felt  it  was  a  duty  to  the  country  to  intercept  all  such  meetings.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Government  were  here  to  take  all  such  prisoners,  and  they  took  him  a 
Srisoner  to  Okmulkee.  General  Porter  brought  him  to  my  office  and  we  had  a  talk,  m 
leeping  Rabbit  stated  to  me  he  had  committed  no  ofifense  and  knew  not  why  he  had 
been  arrested.  I  told  him  that  it  was  known  to  me  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  Isparhechee  had  been  writing  letters  and  sending  messages  to  him  tell- 
ing him  to  come  over,  and  had  said  that  he  was  his  secretary  of  war,  and  our  officers 
had  taken  him  up  for  investigation.  I  said  to  him,  ^*  You  say  you  are  innocent ;  yo« 
know  no  reason  why  you  should  be  arrested.  If  that  is  true  you  have  no  reason  to 
fear  investigation  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  wait  quietly."  After  this  talk  with  Sleep- 
ing Rabbit  1  went  to  my  home,  which  is  a  mile  from  my  office,  leaving  him  in  charge 
of  the  guards.  About  midnight  Sleeping  Rabbit  asked  to  go  out.  Three  guards 
went  with  him.  As  they  reached  the  door  he  suddenly  drew  it  to,  shutting  the  guards 
in,  and  then  ran  for  his  life,  but  becoming  entangled  in  the  lightning-rod,  could  not 
•scape.  He  was  not  caught  in  the  lightning-rod,  but  as  the  guard  came  out  he  found 
be  had  been  tangled  in  the  lightning-rod,  but  had  just  got  loose  and  was  running  for 
bis  life.    It  was  dark ;  the  man  would  get  away  ;  he  fired  and  killed  him. 

General  F16K.  Are  there,  against  Isparhechee  himself,  in  any  of  your  courts,  indict- 
ments charging  him  with  violating  laws  T 

Checote.  There  is  one  indictment  against  him  for  having  married  a  women  who- 
was  too  nearly  relate<l  to  him,  in  violation  of  Creek  law,  and  he  was  placed  in  custody 
for  this  crime,  but  about  that  time  the  term  of  office  of  the  judge  who  was  to  try  the 
case  expired,  and  there  was  no  course  but  to  turn  Isparhechee  loose. 

General  FiSK.  Is  there  any  other  indictment  against  him  for  any  other  crime,  or  is- 
that  all? 

Checote.  I  have  heard  there  is  also  an  indictment  against  him  for  having  killed 
the  prisoner  that  others  had  captured ;  an  indictment  is  pending  for  that  crime.  The- 
woman  whom  he  married,  and  whom  according  to  that  law  he  ought  not  to  have 
married,  is  now  dead,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  no  indictment  is 
pending  for  that  crime. 

Gsneral  FiSK.  Are  there  indictments  pending  against  criminals  who  have  gone  ta> 
join  him  t 

Checote.  Quite  a  number — I  do  not  know  how  many — pend  against  people  in  that 
party  for  muI^der,  participation  in  mnrder,  for  stealing,  &c.  This  came  Arom  tbe  fact 
that  Isparhechee  was  occupying  a  comer  of  the  nation  where  those  who  committed 
any  crime  against  the  Government  could  go  and  take  refuge. 

General  FiSK.  Just  as  some  of  our  folks  go  to  Indian  Territory.  I  notice  your  act 
of  last  October  (read  act  from  printed  laws) — was  that  passeed  in  reference  to  thess 
troubles  t 

Grayson.  Those  were  indictments  pending  against  these  people  prior  to  the  dis- 
turbances. 

General  Fisk.  Going  back  to  Sleeping  Rabbit,  it  came  to  us  that  he  was  what  we 
eall  among  whito  folks  a  medicine  man :  that  is,  one  who  could  conjure  to  bring  down 
rain,  to  invoke  the  blessing  or  wrath  ot  the  gods,  dec.  Do  any  of  you  know  whether 
that  was  so  T 

Checote.  I  never  knew  that  such  a  man  as  Sleeping  Rabbit  lived  ;  never  heard  of 
him  until  Isparhechee  in  that  conference  told  me  that  he  was  his  secretary  of  war 
and  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  him.  Some  of  our  old-fashioned  Indians  do 
believe  in  such  powers,  and  it  is  quite  possible  some  might  have  heard  him  boast  of 
them. 

General  F18K.  Did  any  of  these  delegates  know  anything  about  that  f 

Thomas  Adams.  I  was  well  acquuiuted  with  him ;  he  was  my  ueighbor  aud  I  knew^ 
bim  from  away  back,  but  never  heard  that  of  him. 

General  P^ISK.  There  is  no  reason,  then^  to  believe  he  had  any  such  iufluence  as  that 
among  his  people  f 

Thomas  Adams.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  influeuce  with  any  one  ou  tbU^^x. 
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tieolftr  account,  bat  he  was  n  great  stickler  for  the  old  fasbioDB  of  loug  ago.  His  om 
idea  wm  that  tlie  Creoks  Hlionl'i  rotiirn  to  the  cuatoniB  of  long  ago. 

General  FiSK.  Has  Itipnrhecliee  ever  Mid  to  your  chief  or  any  of  yon  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  eo  back  to  the  old  cti»touiB  T 

Silas  JBFrERSOK.  I  have  not  b«ard  him  say  positively  that  it  iraa  his  desire  H>  re- 
turn to  the  customs  of  long  ago,  but  I  have  heard  him  nay  that  Tnckabache  Harjo, 
the  old  gentleniaa  with  bim,  uuclerHtood  all  the  old  tnaties,  and  that  the  peopla 
Dugbt  to  conform  to  the  old  uuHtoius  and  treaties,  and  talked  ia  a  iray  that  showed 
he  was  in  favor  of  Biicb  u  return. 

Genera!  Ftsk.  In  tliese  i^ti^^viewB  between  Chief  Checote  and  Isparhecbee — and  1 
understand  they  were  ijuite  leugtliy — in  regard  to  the  difficulties  and  to  peace,  I  wUk 
tbe  chief  would  state  what  Isparbecbee  complained  of. 

Checote.  In  his  interviews  leporhechee  copflned  most  of  his  talk  lo  making  id- 
-qulriea  of  me.  Some  time  previous  seven  men  were  killed  in  a  scout,  and  Isparheclies 
asked  me  if  now  that  blood  had  been  spilled  it  did  not  do  away  with  the  constitutinn 
and  OoTemmcntof  tbe  Cre^k  Nation.  He  said  in  tbe  matter  of  this  peace  conferemw 
gwe  have  been  talking  about  so  long  we  had  appointed  five  men  to  meet  them,  somi 
colored  men,  some  hulf-breeds — that  is,  people  who  know  some  English  and  can  read 
— and  some  who  have  been  North  in  the  lat«  war,  and  be  did  not  like  this.  I  said 
according  to  the  tost  treaty  we  were  all  placed  on  an  equality,  and  1  did  not  consider 
whether  the;  had  been  North  or  South,  but  simply  appointed  those  I  tbonght  would 
Jm  good  men,  without  reference  to  previous  condition.  Hotulke  Fixico,  who  wu 
with  bim,  made  tliis  talk.  In  the  lat«  treaty  with  tbe  United  States  we  sold  one-half 
-of  onr  domaiu.  Tbe  Government  made  a  mis-aarvey  and  settled  tbe  Semiuoles  upon 
»  part  of  our  land.     We  bod  sold  this  country  to  tbe  Goverument. 

Genera!  Fisk.  Did  they  make  complaint  that  there  bad  been  failare  on  tbe  part  or 
the  Creek  OovemmenI  to  enforce  law  or  punish  criminals,  or  that  any  of  them  h*d 
been  oppressed  f 

Checotr.  In  tbe  interviews  not  a  syllable  of  that  kind  was  uttered.  This  gentle- 
man  who  complained  of  our  having  sold  tbe  Semioole  country  said  that  in  the  old 
country  some  of  our  people,  General  Mcintosh  and  others,  sold  part  of  tbe  Creek 
eonntry.  At  that  time  there  was  a  law  which  prescribed  death  as  punishment.  Geo- 
«ral  Mcintosh  was  executed  under  that  law.  He  thought  tbe  law  should  now  b* 
carried  out  upon  those  who  sold  tbe  Seminole  land.  I  answered  Hotulke  Fixico,  tbu 
since  that  time  iif  the  sale  of  lands  and  tbe  assassination  of  Mcintosh  the  Creeks  had 
traded  away  vast  tracts  of  their  territory,  but  it  had  always  been  done  by  full  con- 
•ent  of  the  people. 

General  Fibk.  Did  be  at  this  time  say  anything  about  dividing  lands,  that  tbe  loyal 
Creeks  might  have  their  portion  t 

Cbkcote.  Nothing  was  said  about  it  in  that  interview.  I  never  heard  of  that  un- 
til after  be  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Gibson. 

General  Fisk.  Has  Isparhechee  been  ambitious  to  bold  office  or  obtain  political 
preferment,  or  been  disappointed  in  these  respects  T 

Cbecotji .  I  do  not  kuow  that  be  has  ever  made  any  eSbrt  to  have  binteelf  elected 
atoee  the  time  be  quit  tbe  office  to  which  be  was  elected. 

General  Fisk.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  votes  would  be  cast  by  bis  party, 
ahonld  they  vote  in  tbe  comiug  election  I 

CuBCOTE.  About  30U,  I  think. 

General  FisK.  How  niany  votes  has  the  Creek  Nation  in  altt 

Checote.  Abnut  2,000  exclusive  of  Isparbecbee's  people ;  perhaps  S,40O  voter*  in 
all. 

General  FiSK.  Could  any  considerable  number  of  these  300  be  counted  among  your 
intelligent  Crocks  who  can  read  and  writef 

Checote.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  among  tbem  who  can  write  except  one  mn 
named  Low. 

General  FlSK.  Generally,  then,  tbey  would  be  classed  as  ignorant. 

Grayson.  They  would  be  called  ignorant.    That  is  tbe  trouble. 

General  Whittlsset.  It  has  bei-n  said  that  there  are  indictments  pending  onioaC 
viembers  for  old  debts,  that  Is,  old  crimes;  are  these  all  in  Isparbecbee's  portyT 

Checote.  I  understand  tbi^y  are  all  in  Isparhechee's  party,  and  I  gave  a  list  to 
Colonel  Bates.  I  have  found  to  this  time  no  one  wbocommitadepredatioDor  violatM 
the  law  but  goes  to  Isparhechee, 

General  Fisk.  Is  there  anything  we  have  not  inquired  into  that  you  wonld  like  W 
speak  of I 

Silas  Jeffebson  spoke  of  an  outlaw,  Dick  Glass,  who  was  not  even  a  Creek  cit- 
izen, who  bad  been  alt  the  while  with  Isparbeebee,  and  was  now  said  to  be  in  hi* 
own  neigliliorhood.     He  was  afraid  of  him;  would  likeeometbiug  done  &boot  him. 

Taylor  Postoas,  the  second  chief,  spoke  of  having  been  the  lirst  man  to  go  North, 
«f  coming  biak  and  living  under  f-hfi  onnstitntion,  of  bis  kind  faelinga  towards  his 
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brethreD,  his  counsels  to  them  to  remain  trvce  to  their  Government,  but  their  disre- 
gard of  his  advice. 

CoNETA  Micco  spoke  of  the  time  when  all  the  Creeks  were  friends  and  brothers ; 
the  war  broke  it  up.  He  was  one  of  the  treaty- makers  in  '66,  beine  second  chief  at 
that  time.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  troubles  since.  He  closed  by  saying, 
"  It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  in  this  house  and  all  representatives  of  the  Creek  Gov- 
ernment that  peace  and  prosperity  should  again  prevail  among  our  pedple." 

General  Fisk.  Let  all  the  people  say  **  Amen." 

Commissiou  adjourned  at  4  o'clock  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  9. 

Commission  met  Thursdav  morning  at  9  o'clock.    At  half-past  nine  Isparhechee 

S resented  himself  with  Tuk-e-bach-che-Har-jo,  his  second  chief,  Hotulke  Fixico, 
abriel  Jimmisou,  David  McQueen,  Capt.  Daniel  Childers,  Cor-wars-sar-die  Fixico, 
Tul-mo-chus  Harjo,  Concharty  Micco,  Thlar-thlo  Fixico,  William  Mcintosh,  Cho-wara- 
ti-yee  Fixico,  Far  Emar-thlar,  Micco  Nupper,  Eas-ho-yer-et,  and  John  M  Myers. 

IsPAKiiECHEE.  I  have  heard  that  you  are  a  oommission  appointed  to  investigate 
matters.     I  would  like  to  hear  your  commission  read. 

Credeutials  read  by  General  Fisk,  who  said,  afterwards : 

We  are  members  of  what  is  called  the  Peace  Commission  of  the  Government.  It  U 
our  duty  to  find  out  >vhat  is  best  to  be  done,  and  what  we  recommend  we  believe 
will  be  done  by  the  Government.  We  are  very  sorry  that  your  people,  with  Checote 
and  his  people  are  not  able  to  make  a  settlement  among  yourselves,  for  yon  ought  to 
do  that,  if  possible ;  and  now  we  would  like  to  suggest  and  advise  that  Isparhechee 
select  four  of  his  people,  with  himself,  as  a  committee  on  your  side,  to  have  a  confer- 
ence with  Checote,  with  four  men  he  may  select,  from  his  side,  and  we  will  be  pre- 
sent to  advise  and  help  all  iu  our  power.  How  does  that  suggestion  meet  with  Ispar- 
hechee's  views? 

Isparhechee.  I  leave  it  to  the  balance  of  the  people,  to  my  men.  Whatever  they 
will  say  I  will  go  according  to  that. 

Gteneral  Fisk.  These  men  here  are  enough  to  vote  on  that,  are  they  not  ? 

Isparhechee.  They  must  speak  for  themselves. 

General  Fisk.  They  all  understand  what  I  have  said.  Ask  them  what  they  think. 
I  suppose  Isparhechee's  chief  meu  are  here  with  him  this  morning  ? 

Isparhechee.  Yes,  some  are  here  and  some  are  not.  I  think  tne  others  are  on  the 
way  coming. 

General  1*  ISK.  There  are  enough  here.  It  is  simply  to  meet  and  talk  over  things 
and  see  if  anything  can  be  done. 

Hotulke  Fixico.  I  want  the  two  parties  to  meet  together;  that  can  be  done  ;  it 
has  been  done,  but  nothing  was  ever  made  by  it.  We  would  rather  state  matters  to 
you.    After  we  have  told  our  complaints  to  you  we  can  meet  aud  talk  over  matters. 

General  Fisk.  Very  well ;  they  can  tell  us  all  we  want  to  hear,  all  they  have  to  com- 
plain of,  so  we  may  tell  the  other  party. 

Childers.  Another  thing  they  wautto  wait  for  is  their  clerk,  their  lawyer,  William 
P.  Ross,  who  will  be  here  this  afternoon. 

ISPARHECHEEi  Wo  waut  to  havc  a  chance  to  make  our  complaint  just  as  it  was, 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  sent  a  commissiou  here. 

General  FiSK.  That  is  just  what  we  want.  We  waut  to  hear  all  your  complaints, 
and  after  that  what  we  would  like  is  that  afterwards  four  or  five  or  your  party  and 
four  or  five  of  the  other  may  settle  this  matter,  so  it  may  be  said  the  Indians  did  it 
themselves ;  but  if  they  do  not  do  that,  we  will ;  it  uiuat  be  settled.  We  are  ready 
to  receive  any  further  statement.  This  has  been  simply  a  suggestion,  so  that  you 
might  be  thinking  up  what  to  do  on  the  subject.  Now, -clearly,  it  is  best  for  the  peo- 
ple to  settle  this  for  themselves,  if  that  can  be  done ;  if  not,  we  shall  settle  it. 

Isparhechee  presented  his  written  statement. 

General  FiSK.  We  will  read  this,  aud  afterwards  hear  what  more  you  have  to  put 
in. 

Isparhechee.  That  man  sitting  over  there  (pointing  to  Agent  Tufts)  is  supposed 
to  be  our  agent.  He  knows  about  our  troubles ;  he  has  tried  to  settle  matters.  I  sup- 
posed we  were  to  talk  with  you  alone.  We  would  like  to  have  him  leave,  and  that 
we  may  be  alone  with  you.  • 

General  Fisk.  It  would  hardly  be  proper  for  us  to  exclude  the  man  whose  authority 

foes  back  of  ours.  Colonel  Tufts  is  here  with  power  from  the  Government.  We  have 
ad  to  learn  many  things  from  him  about  you  aud  your  troubles.  You  are  wrong  in 
sajring  he  is  not  your  friend.  We  are  all  friends  of  all  the  Indians ;  we  know  no  party 
or  faction  ;  we  are  all  friends. 

Colonel  Tufts.  I  had  rather  be  out  than  here,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  excused. 
General  Fisk.  The  agent  says  he  would  rather  go. 

Isparhechee.  I  do  not  say  the  agent  is  not  a  u'iend  to  me,  but  we  have  had  talks 
with  each  other,  and  I  may  have  occasion  to  say  things  about  him  he  might  not  like 
to  hear. 
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General  Fisk.  The  agent  takes  no  exception  to  this. 

William  McIntosh.  We  only  wish  to  do  as  the  Commission  thinks  best. 

Mr.  Hodge,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Commission  as  interpreter,  here  ap- 
peared, and  was  promptly  objected  to. 

General  FisK.  We  must  have  our  own  interpreter;  he  will  say  nothing  anywhere 
else  of  what  he  hears  here. 

IsPARHECH^.  I  know  Hodge  well,  I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  little  boj, 
bnt  he  turned  from  me  to  go  to  Chccote  and  he  is  not  with  me  since. 

General  FiSK.  That  makes  no  difference  to  him  as  interpreter.  Remember  that 
whatever  complaints  you  make  will  be  told  to  them  by  me,  and  all  they  say  to  me 
will  be  told  by  me  to  you.  We  do  not  care  where  he  was,  whether  lighting  for  Jef- 
ferson Davis  or  for  us ;  we  only  want  to  know  the  trouble  now.  If  you  were  oppres- 
sed, wronged,  because  you  were  in  the  Union  Army,  we  want  to  know  it.  If  any  were 
persecut^a  for  being  in  the  confederate  army,  we  want  to  know  it.  All  we  want  to 
Know  is  the  Jiresent  trouble  and  how  to  settle  it. 

IsPARHECHEE  here  presented  his  discharge  from  the  Army  as  sergeant  First  Infan- 
try, Indian  Home  Guards. 

General  Fisk.  Where  was  Isparhechce  from  April,  1861,  to  September,  1863,  the  date 
of  his  enlistment  in  the  Federal  Army  T 

ISPARiiECiiEE.  About  that  time  the  people  were  divided ;  they  stopped  a  great  many 
of  us  and  compelled  us  to  be  soldiers. 

Greneral  Fisk.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  auything  against  him  that  he  went  into  the 
confederacy. 

General  Fisk  suggested  that  the  written  statement,  which  had  been  presented  with- 
out signature,  be  signed,  and  accordingly  those  present  affixed  their  signatores.  The 
paper  is  as  follows: 

Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. 
To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

Washingtofif  D,  C. : 
(Through  commanding  officer.  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.) 

Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  certain  citizens  of  the  Creek  Katios, 
known  as  the  *Moyal''  or  Is-par-he-chee  party,  having  learned  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  in  charge  the  investigation  of  the  late  troubles  be- 
tween us  and  the  Checoteo  party  of  the  Creek  Nation,  respectfully  petition  you  t» 
read  the  following  statement  of  our  troubles,  &c.,  viz: 

We  had  kept  our  treaty,  made  with  the  United  States  before  the  late  rebellion  u|> 
to  the  commeucemeut  of  said  war.  We  then  took  up  arms  and  fought  for  the  United 
States  during  her  struggle  with  the  confederacy. 

After  this  the  United  States  took  from  us  one- half  of  our  land  and  made  with  as 
the  treaty  of  1866. 

We  were  then  told  by  the  United  States  to  occupy  our  land,  educate  oar  childreo, 
and  live  according  to  our  own  laws. 

This  we  understood  to  mean  the  laws  we  had  lived  nnder  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion ;  but  after  we  had  returned  home  the  half-breeds  made  a  constitution 
and  written  laws  which  the  full-blooded  Indians  could  not  understand. 

We  also  were  told  by  the  United  States  that  our  land  was  small  in  extent  and  that 
we  must  hold  on  to  it  for  ourselves  and  children,  and  that  this  was  caused  by  one- 
half  of  our  land  being  taken  from  us  on  account  of  some  Creek  Indians  joining  the 
confederacy. 

After  the  Seminole  Indians  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  strip  on  which  they  now 
reside  it  was  discovered  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  surveying  said  strip,  and  that 
part  of  the  Creek  country  was  included  in  this  strip. 

The  Seminoles  who  occupied  this  part  of  the  Creek  country  wanted  the  Creek  In- 
dians to  pay^them  for  their  improvements  before  they  would  release  the  land  to  the 
lawful  owners.  This  was  refused,  and  delegates  were  sent  to  Washinst-on,  and  the 
Unit-ed  States  finally  agreed  to  buy  this  land,  and  gave  it  to  the  Seminoles. 

This  sale  was  effected  through  the  half-breeds,  and  not  by  consent  of  the  full-blooded 
Creeks,  the  latter  being  willing  to  allow  the  Seminoles  to  occupy  the  land,  knowing 
that  they  would  remove  as  soon  as  timber  became  scarce,  and  then  the  land  woula 
revert  to^he  Creek  Nation  and  could  be  occupied  by  its  citizens. 

We  now  claim  that  the  half  breeds  violated  the  treaty  by  selling  land  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  Seminoles. 

Our  representatives  in  the  council  of  the  Creek  Nation  at  one  time  agreed  that  no 
land  was  to  be  sold,  and  we  thought  that  this  agreement  and  decision  was  final,  bat 
the  half-breeds  forced  the  sale  of  the  land  in  1882. 

On  April  22,  1882,  we,  the  loyal  party,  met  at  New  Yorker  Square,  and  agreed  t# 
allow  the  laud  to  remain  as  it  was,  to  be  occupied  bv  the  Seminoles,  bat  not  to  be 
sold,  and  agreed  to  sign  a  petition  to  this  e£fect,  and  also  t<o  employ  an  attorney  t# 
defend  our  case. 

The  half-breeds  met  at  OVinw\^<e^^  ^\i^\\\ft\«k  ^«d&^^^«2c\.«At  for  the  iasae  of  warrants^ 
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the  face  valne  of  which  was  to  be  $4.  These  were  issued,  and  were  taken  aroand  to  the 
people  ;  some  refused  to  take  them,  and  were  told  that  they  were  rebelling  against  the 
•Government  and  that  they  would  be  tried  in  court  for  so  doing. 

This  method  was  used  to  force  all  into  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  above-mentioned 
«trip  of  Creek  land  situated  in  the  Seminole  strip,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
having  received  their  share  of  the  proceeds. 

Hotulke  Fixico,  one  of  our  representative  men  had  just  returned  from  Washing- 
ton at  this  time,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Creek  Government  claim  that  he  caused 
the  people  to  refuse  these  warrants. 

In  July,  1882,  finding  that  the  sale  of  our  land  was  a  matter  of  fact,  some  half  dozen 
men  of  our  party  went  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  and  requested  that  the 
money  be  held  at  Washington,  and  not  paid  out  until  the  people  had  become  settled 
j^nd  peaceable,  and  then  it  be  paid  to  them,  and  they  would  take  the  money,  but  did 
not  want  to  take  the  warrants  as  issued  by  the  Creek  authorities. 

The  agent  told  Isparhechee  to  ^o  home  and  secure  the  signature  of  those  wishing 
the  above,  and  send  the  list  to  him,  and  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  al- 
lowed Isparhechee  ten  days  to  obtain  this  list. 

Before  this  time  two  men,  while  traveling  to  Enfaula  after  some  monev,  were 
ohased  by  another,  who  claimed  to  be  a  captain  of  the  Light  Horse,  but  who  had  not 
been  lawfully  appointed  as  such,  and  who  wished  to  disarm  them.  He  was  informed 
by  them  that  he  had  no  authority  to  take  away  their  pistols,  as  they  were  allowed  by 
law  to  be  armed  while  traveling,  and  they  were  violating  no  law. 

After  their  return  one  of  these  men  went  with  Isparhechee  to  make  his  report  to 
the  United  States  Indian  agent,  and,  after  having  a  talk  with  the  United  States  agent, 
they  all  returned  home,  agreeing  to  meet  as  early  as  possible  at  Isparhechee's  place. 
Therefore,  they  met  at  said  place,  a  number  of  Creek  citizens  in  council  getting  up 
the  petition  to  be  signed  and  sent  to  United  States  Indian  Agent  Tufte,  as  he  had  told 
them  to  do.  While  so  doing  some  of  the  Light  Horse  rode  down  and  took  away  from 
the  people  some  of  their  arms,  and  also  arrested  this  man,  who  had  returned  as  men- 
tioned above. 

This,  with  the  other  grievances  mentioned,  caused  these  people  to  think  that  they 
were  imposed  on  by  the  Checote  party,  as  the  Light  Horse  were  officers  appointed  by 
that  party. 

These  Light  Horsemen  consisted  of  a  so-called  captain,  by  name  Jim  Kanard,  who 
made  the  arrest  and  turned  the  prisoner  over  to  so-called  Captain  Sam  Scott,  who  had 
no  right  to  act  as  snch,  because  he  was  not  lawfully  an  officer  of  the  Creek  Oovern- 
ment,  and  a  private  named  Joe  Barnett. 

These  men  were  asked  to  release  the  prisoner  they  had  taken,  as  he  had  violated 
BO  laws  of  the  Creek  Government  and  committed  no  crimes. 

This  so-called  Captain  Scott,  with  a  pistol  in  each  baud,  told  the  people  assembled 
that  he  had  *' heard  they  intended  to  release  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  did  not  want 
to  hear  such  talk'';  then  tired  both  pistols  at  the  crowd  and  hit  one  on  the  cartridge 
which  was  in  his  pistol  belt,  throwing  him  from  his  horse. 

This  caused  such  an  excitement  that  others  present  commenced  firing,  during  which 
the  said  Captain  Scott  was  killed. 

His  assistant.  Private  Joe  Barnett,  was  told  not  to  fire,  that  he  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  all  that  was  desired  was  the  releasing  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  had  com- 
mitted no  crime ;  but  he  commenced  firing  and  was  killed. 

This  man,  Joe  Barnett,  was  a  desperate  character,  and  had  run  away  to  the  West, 
after  killing  a  Cherokee  Indian,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  light-horseman,  instead 
of  lieing  turned  over  to  the  Cherokee  authorities  as  requested.  He  was  neither  capa- 
ble nor  fit  to  hold  any  office  whatever. 

After  the  killing  of  these  lisht-horsemen,  the  Checotee  party  called  on  people  and 
raised  an  army.  We  were  tola  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  killing  some  100  or  more 
of  us.  Therefore  we  seut  notice  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  We  were  fur- 
ther informed  that  Checotee's  men  were  at  Okmulgee,  and  would  march  on  Ispar- 
hechee's  in  the  morning.  Isparhechee  determined  to  go  and  see  the  age^,  and  started 
that  night,  reaching  Muskogee  next  morning.  He  found  the  agent,  and  was  told  by 
him  that  we  should  go  to  our  homes,  and  that  the  only  ones  Checotee  wanted  were 
those  men  who  had  killed  the  two  members  of  the  light-horse.  We  did  not  think 
that  this  army  was  necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  the  light-horse  were  capable  of  ar- 
resting those  parties.  Nevertheless,  we  went  to  our  homes,  but  did  not  receive  any 
protection.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  us  were  driven  from  nome  by  parties  of  Checo- 
tee's  men. 

David  McQueen  went  home,  and  was  informed  by  reliable  authority  that  some 
fifty  men  were  armed  and  after  him.  He,  afraid  of  being  murdered,  slept  in  the  brash 
juad  hid  himself,  until  finally  he  went  to  the  Seminole  Nation,  where  he  remained  for 
many  months. 

Robert  Grayson,  with  about  from  fifteen  to  twenty  others,  were  arrested  and  taken 
before  Judge  Reed,  accused  of  violating  the  law,  but  no  act  or  crime$  specified.  T^<^ 
J«dge  picked  a  Jary  of  twelve  Checotee  men,  and  &iia\\^  aeii\Aii<^«^\Aik  ^  >^<d^'^x>a»s<&« 
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en  to  receive  one  hnndred  (100)  lashes  each.    The  remainder  were  promised  that  thej 
wonld  be  left  off  if  they  appeared  as  witnesses,  which  they  did. 

Grayson  does  not  ^et  know  for  Vliat  act  or  crime  he  received  this  panishment,  ani 
states  that  he  committed  none. 

This  creat  violation  of  law  was  committed  in  but  one  district.  In  others  men  were 
arrested,  bnt  a^ain  released.  Those  who  thus  suffered  were  nearly  all  colored  citi- 
zens  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

At  a  settlement  known  as  Greenleaf  some  200  of  Checotee's  men  committed  many 
outrages,  viz:  A  young  man  with  two  others,  while  looking  for  some  ponies  belong- 
ing to  him,  were  struck  with  pistols  and  shot  at  by  this  crowd,  some  50  or  60  shots  being 
fired,  one  striking  this  young  man  in  the  foot,  causing  Lim  to  fall  down,  this  wa» 
stopped  by  some  one  in  Checotee's  party  telling  them  that  they  had  uo  law  for  act- 
ing thus.  About  2  miles  further  on  this  same  party  shot  an  Indian  through  the  had. 
without  any  cause  or  provocation  whatever. 

Again,  this  party  approached  another  man^s  house,  firing  in  and  around  it,  causine 
the  owner  to  run  away  from  home  and  hide  in  the  brush.  This  part^^  then  chased 
several  young  men  into  the  brush  and  fields,  firing  upon  them  while  they  ran.  One 
young  man,  in  self-defense,  fired  while  lying  down,  and  killed  one  of  Checotee^s  party. 
He  was  then  killed  by  Checotee^s  men.  After  this  these  Checotee  men  collected  aU  the 
clothing  of  men  and  women,  also  bed-clothing,  which  they  could  get  and  take  witK 
them.     They  also  disarmed  the  people  and  carried  away  their  arms. 

These  armed  parties  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  were  allowed  by  an- 
thoritiesof  the  judges  of  the  different  districts  who  had  formed  some  agreements  with 
each  other  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  this  to  go  on.  All  this  was  approved  by  Chi- 
cotee. 

Complaints  were  made  to  Chicotee  about  the  taking  of  arms,  and  he  referred  the 
parties  to  these  judges. 

Hotulkee  Fixico,  a  resident  of  Greenleaf,  Creek  Nation,  finding  matters  as  Just  de- 
scribed, visited  Isparhechee's  house  and  found  some  r^O  men  guarding  his  place,  but  sne- 
ceeded  in  seeing  Isparhechee.  He  then  went  to  Muskogee  to  find  United  States  Indian 
Agent  Tufts,  but  who  was  absent  at  Fort  Smith.  He  then  visited  Fort  Gibson,  Ind. 
T.,  and  called  on  the  commanding  officer,  desiring  him  to  give  them  protection  in 
their  homes.  Finding  that  the  commanding  officer  had  no  authority,  he  found  Agent 
Tufts,  to  whom  he  explained  matters,  as  related  above,  but  receivea  no  satisfaction. 

He  then  started  for  Washington,  but  onlv  reached  Saint  Louis,  when  he  became 
suddenly  ill  and  unable  to  proceed  farther.  From  here  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  who  informed  him  his  agent  would  attend  to  the  matter  and  stop 
all  outrages.  This  letter  was  dated  September  14,  1682.  While  in  Saint  Louis  he 
learned  that  two  men  were  taken  prisoners  and  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  on  September  4,  1882,  while  so  doing  were  shot  down. 

He  then  went  to  Greenleaf,  Creek  Nation,  and  wrote  to  Agent  Tufts,  September  21, 
1882,  and  received  from  him  an  answer  dated  October  20,  1882^  informing  him  of  an 
act  of  Creek  council  pardoning  all  who  had  taken  part  in  certain  troubles  and  farther 
advising  him  to  go  home.  He  with  the  rest  of  his  people  in  Cherokee  Nation,  consid- 
ered this  act  of  council  a  trap  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  loyal  men,  as  thev  in 
reality  had  caused  no  trouble,  all  the  trouble  being  caused  by  Checotee's  men  riding 
the  country  in  armed  bands,  frightening  the  people  from  their  homes,  some  200  going 
to  Seminole  Nation,  200  to  300  to  Cherokee  Nation,  others  to  the  Chicksaw  country* 
and  still  others  to  the  States. 

These  people  had  been  so  maltreated  and  abused  that  they  feared  further  treachoy 
on  the  part  of  the  Checotee  party,  and  did  not  return  to  their  homes,  as  Checotee  still 
had  these  armed  bodies  throughout  the  country.  Those  in  the  Cherokee  and  Semi- 
nole Nations  finally  agreed  to  go  to  Okmulgee  and  there  attempt  to  have  amicable  set- 
tlement with  Checotee  and  the  leacling  men  of  his  party.  Those  from  Seminole  Na- 
tion, while  on  road  to  Okmulgee,  were  attacked  by  some  400  men  in  arms,  and  a  fight 
took  place  which  lasted  about  one-halt  hour,  after  which  these  people  again  returned 
to  the  Seminole  Nation. 

This  confine  took  place  on  December  24,  18d2.  This  was  the  first  time  daring  the 
year  1882  that  the  loyal  party  had  made  any  resistance  in  a  body  against  Checotee** 
men,  and  then  they  were  forced  to  defend  themselves  as  test  they*  knew  how,  the  Che- 
cotee men  being  the  attacking  party  and  firing  the  first  shot. 

On  December  25,  1882,  Agent  Tufts  arrived  at  the  camps  of  these  people,  who  had 
'gone  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservations,  and  they  understood  from  him  that  he  had  been 
waiting  for  a  fight  to  take  place  and  then  he  would  settle  the  difficulty,  and  inquired 
if  they  wished  the  United  States  Government  to  settle  it,  and  they  informed  him  that 
they  wished  to  settle  it  according  to  their  old  custom  of  calling  in  the  chiefs,  from 
other  nations  to  act  as  arbitrators  between  the  two  factions.  Tnis  he  seemed  to  be 
fully  satisfied  with.  He  then  told  them  to  go  home  and  lay  down  their  arms  and  he 
would  have  Checotee^s  men  do  the  same.  They  attemped  to  act  on  this  advice,  bnt 
learned  that  Checotee's  men  had  not  been  disarmed,  and  they  were  afraid  to  go  t* 
their  homes  and  be  separated  ixoixv  e«ic\!?c>\\\et .    CSY\.\i<i<i,^\abeT  2:<,  1882,  the  party  in  the 
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Cherokee  Nation  left  Greenleaf,  and  while  crossing  the  Arkansas  River  they  received 
a  letter  from  the  second  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  wishing  them  to  stop  nntil  h» 
arrived.  This  they  did.  He  and  Sleeping  Rabbit  had  a  talk,  and  he  told  Sleeping 
Rabbit  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  was  going  to  Checotee  U> 
try  and  get  him  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  if  Checotee  would  not  do  this,  he  would 
t^Ke  his  men  and  go  over  and  settle  it. 

The  agent  then  wrote  for  these  people  to  come  and  see  him  at  his  office,  which  they 
did.  He  then  told  them  he  had  seen  their  people  out  west,  and  said  Quekeebachchee,. 
Haijo  and  his  men  had  made  an  agreement  of  selecting  5  men  and  that  these  with  5 
ot  Checot«e's  men  were  t-o  come  to  some  agreement,  and  asked  Sleeping  Rabbit  if  he 
was  willing  to  do  the  same.  Sleeping  Rabbit  informed  him  that  he  wished  his  party 
to  get  together  to  consult  their  wishes. 

AgeEt  Tufts  then  told  them  they  conld  meet  at  New  .Yorker  Square  and  go  into 
council  with  the  others  and  select  these  five  men  to  represent  them.  They  said  all 
they  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone,  that  they  would  harm  no  one  while  goin^  to  thi» 
place.  Agent  Tufts  said  that  was  all  right,  and  that  Checotee^s  men  had  laid  down 
their  arms  and  gone  home.  They  then  asked  that  an  Indian  policeman  be  sent  with 
them  for  protection,  but  were  denied  this  request  nntil  Captain  Childers  volunteered 
to  go  with  them. 

Agent  Tufts  also  informed  them  that  Checotee^s  men  had  acted  scandalously,  that 
they  had  shot  down  cattle,  burned  down  houses  and  cribs  filled  with  com.  He  told 
them  when  they  arrived  at  New  Yorker  Square  that  they  should  pick  five  men  and 
also  send  men  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damages  done,  and  when  this  was  done  Uy 
send  the  five  men  with  the  list  of  damages  to  his  office. 

When  about  8  miles  from  the  agency  (Muskogee)  they  learned  that  40  men  had  heett 
picked  in  each  district  and  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Okmulgee  in  one  large- 
body.  They  then  sent  back  to  Agent  Tufts  and  he  told  them  to  go  on  ;  he  then  went 
to  Okmulgee  himself. 

While  assembled  at  New  Yorker  Square  waiting  for  the  loyal  party  from  the  west,, 
they  were  visited  by  Agent  Tufts  and  Requested  them  to  come  to  Okmulgee  to  get 
their  share  of  the  orphan  claims  which  he  was  then  paying  out.  They  went  to  Ok- 
mulgee and  while  there,  Isparhechee  with  Hotul  Fixico  nad  a  talk  with  Checotee  and 
Hotulkee  Emarthla  about  their  troubles.  They  found  they  could  not  agree  on  any 
point.  They  also  learned  that  the  agent  intended  that  the  chiefs  of  the  four  remain- 
ing civilized  Indian  nations  were  to  settle  the  matter;  as  these  chiefs  were  half-breeds 
they  had  great  doubts  as  to  receiving  justice  from  them. 

A^ent  Tuft«  had  told  them  to  take  their  time  in  selecting  these  five  men  and  in  ob- 
taining the  amount  of  damages  done  by  the  other  party,  but  after  Creek  orphan  pay- 
ment he  told  them  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  time,  and  if  the  pai-ty  from  the  west  would 
not  come  in,  for  them  to  select  five  men  and  make  peace  for  themselves,  and  that  the 
others  would  probably  be  arrested  by  the  United  States  Government  and  turned  over 
to  Checotee's  party.  This  appeared  to  us  as  acting  in  a  treacherous  manner  towards 
some  of  our  party  and  we  were  not  able  to  decide  what  to  do. 

Then  Agent  Tufts  made  a  speech  to  the  Checotee  party  and  they  immediately  oonk- 
menced  collecting  and  forming  an  army. 

We,  not  wishing  to  cause  bloodshed,*^ran  away  to  Sac  and  Fox  country  and  then  to 
the  Wichita  country.  While  there  we  learned  that  Checotee  had  armed  bodies  of  men 
guarding  the  western  boundary  of  Creek  country,  and  we  were  told  that  the  United 
States  soldiers  were  coming  at^ter  us,  and  that  we  were  to  be  delivered  to  Checotee** 
party  by  them.  Seeing  the  same  published  in  a  newspaper  we  became  afraid,  and 
when  the  soldiers  arrived  we  feared  that  we  were  to  be  dealt  with  treacherously,  and 
made  the  resistance  we  did  on  this  account.  One  of  our  principal  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ing to  remain  associated  with  the  Checotee  party,  is  that  one  of  our  principal  men,, 
known  as  Sleeping  Rabbit,  was  with  a  number  of  other  Creeks  taken  prisoner  at 
Muskogee  and  confined  at  Okmulgee.  About  February.  1883,  while  here  as  a  prisoner, 
Sleeping  Rabbit  was  induced  to  leave  the  building  in  which  he  was  confined,  by  Dave 
Sizemore,  a  member  of  the  Creek  council.  This  man,  after  inducing  Sleeping  Rabbit 
from  the  sentinel  placed  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  deliberately  murdered  him,  about 
March  3, 1883,  and  has  not  yet  been  arrested  or  tried  for  this  grave  ofiense,  that  of 
taking  a  prisoner  from  a  sentinel  and  then  shooting  him. 

Lochar  Hano  was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  in  1875.  He  waa 
driven  from  office  by  means  of  a  fraud,  called  a  trial  by  impeachment,  some  trivial 
charge  being  brought  against  him. 

This  was  done  by  the  naif-breeds,  who  had  a  majority  in  council,  and  who  by  this- 
trick  placed  their  representative  in  power 

We  feel  that  our  nghts  and  choice  at  elections  are  not  respected.  When  we  have 
a  majority  we  are  counted  out  on  account  of  some  quibble  in  the  election  laws ;  so 
that  elections  are  mere  farces,  and  we  have  little  or  no  representation  in  our  national 
council. 

From  this  fact,  we  think  that  we  may  be  treated  as  treacherously  as  Sleeping  Rab-- 
bit,  who  was  known  as*a  peaceable,  inoffensive  man. 
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We  desire  to  be  separated  from  tbe  Checotee  party,  by  dividing  oar  land  by  a  line 
TunDing  east  and  west,  they  to  be  on  the  south  siJe  of  the  line  and  we  on  the  nortk 
aide,  and  we  to  have  onr  own  chief  and  onr  own  laws  and  regulations.  Also  we  desin 
to  have  an  agent  of  onr  own  similar  to  the  a^entof  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  other  ^bea, 
in  order  that  we  can  live  in  peace  and  have  justice.  Our  annuities  also  to  be  divided 
-•r  be  set  aside  for  us  loyal  people  respectively. 

In  the  above  statement  we  have  attempted  to  state  our  side  of  the  affair  and  to  show 
why  we  acted  in  the  manner  we  have. 

Besides  the  outrages  committed  on  us  as  stat-ed  above,  which  we  can  prove  by  wit> 
nesses  when  called  upon,  we  also  claim,  as  shown  above,  that  some  of  onr  people 
bave  been  deliberately  murdered  in  cold  blood,  others  punished  without  committing 
any  crime,  others  were  forced  from  their  homes,  also  onr  cattle  have  been  drifen 
away  and  killed,  our  homes  burned  down  and  farms  destroyed  daring  our  absenee. 
In  addition,  we  think  that  the  Checotee  party  while  in  power  have  not  appropriated 
our  moneys  wisely  and  have  not  given  as  what  is  due  us.  We  have  not  been  allowed 
to  assemble  together  in  peaceable  oodles  even  after  getting  the  permission  of  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  to  do  so.  We  also  claim  that  agent  Tufts  nas  not  treated  all  alike 
tiairly  and  Just.  He  made  no  attempts  to  protect  as  in  our  homes,  after  being  applied 
to  for  protection. 

Finally,  he  did  not  act  towards  as  as  he  promised,  namely,  in  giving  ua  th«  time 
necessary  to  select  five  men. 

The  Checotee  party  ran  on  some  of  Isparhechee's  party,  about  seven  men,  on  Pecan 
Oreek,  at  Hunter  Graysons,  and  fired  on  them,  right  there  in  the  yard  among  the 
women  and  children,  and  there  they  had  a  little  fight,  between  them,  but  finding 
that  they  was  about  to  be  surrounded  they  broke  and  raa,  and  they  killed  a  jofmg 
man  bj  the  name  of  Sam  Easy,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  they  killed  his  hone, 
also  killed  a  dog  that  was  following,  besides,  shot  a  horse  which  was  on  the  prairie. 
This  was  about  the  22d  dav  December,  1882,  in  the  morning.  It  was  aboat  30  of  Cbeoo- 
tee's  men  came  up  first,  also  opeaed  up  the  first  fire,  and  after  the  fighting  took  place 
they  was  still  coming.  We  guess  it  was  about  150,  and  it  was  reported  that  it  wai 
that  number,  under  command  of  Jim  Jjarny  and  Willie  Lerblanch,  in  company  with 
Judge  Henry  iieed. 

MusKOOKB,  Ind.  T.,  Auffuai  8,  1883. 

About  1870,  Cart-cho-shee  and  Samuel  Checotee  ran  for  chief.  Cart-cho-chee  gained 
the  minority  in  voting  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  people,  but  the  Checotee  party,  cast- 
ing out  a  great  many  votes  of  the  loyal  Creeks,  gave  the  election  to  Checotee  bj 
the  aid  of  Msgor  Lyons,  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  was  acting  as  chairman  dar- 
ing that  time.  Then  they  raised  a  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  and  to  scare  them 
out  of  it  the  Checotee  partgr  raised  armies  with  about  one  thousand  men  and  the  loyal 
Creeks  removed  down  here  at  the  Creek  Agency,  and  the  Checotee  party  followed  on 
down,  but  it  was  prevented  before  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  loyal  people,  by  the 
loyal  people  applying  to  (General  Griersou)  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Gibson, 
and  he  met  Checotee  and  his  party  on  the  way  and  told  them  to  not  fight  till  aniovee- 
tigation  could  be  made,  therefore  there  was  men  seut  from  Washington  to  investigate 
the  matters,  namely,  Sui)eriutendent  Hoa«;  and  a  Superintendent  Canol.  This  was  in 
the  year  1872,  and  Superintendent  Hoag  said  that  we  had  gained  the  votes  bat  we  was 
defrauded  out  of  it,  and  therefore  he  told  us  to  bold  on  to  our  friends  till  next  election 
and  he  said  tbat,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Government  will  see  that  we  have  a  £i^ 
election:  therefore  when  tbe  time  was  drawing  uear  Mt^or  Ingals  issued  papers  that 
it  must  be  a  fair  election,  therefore  we  ran  Lochar  Harjo,  and  he  gained  the  votes  and 
served  one  ye&r:  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  impeached,  but  the  cause  of  his  im- 
peachment (or  the  charges)  never  was  known  up  to  this  time. 

Esepa-heo-ku-Mekon. 

Esete-cka-sapo-Jaur. 

Tuk-kek-bach-chke-Harjo.  his  X  mark,  Second  Chi^* 

Hotul-K-Feksko. 

Gabrel  Jimmisox,  his  X  mark. 

David  McQueen,  his  X  mark. 

Ca  t.  Daniel  Childers,  his  X  mark. 

Cor-wars-sar-die  Fixico,  his  X  mark. 

TuL-MO-CHUS  Hargo,  his  X  mark. 

CoN-CHART-TY  Micco.  his  X  mark. 

Thlar-thlo  Fixico,  nis  X  mark. 

Wm.  McIntosh,  his  X  mark. 

Cho-wars-ti-yke  Fixico,  his  X  mark. 

Far-£.  mar-tular,  his  X  mark. 

Micco  N upper,  his  X  mark. 

Gas-hoykr-kt. 
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resolutions  of  the  loyal  creeks. 

Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory, 

July  16,  1683. 

A  national  Delegate  Convention  of  the  loyal  Creeks  and  lYeedmen  of  the  Mnskogee 
Nation,  in  convention  assembled,  do  adopt  the  following  resolntions: 

1.  Besolvedy  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain Army  occnpation  and  Army  laws  over  the  Muskogee  Nation. 

2.  Resolvedj  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  divide  the 
Muskogee  Nation  by  a  line  running  east  and  west,  that  the  centending  parties  may 
have  each  their  own  land,  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 

3.  Besolvedf  That  we,  the  Northern  Creeks,  have  elected  our  chiefs  and  organized 
oar  form  of  government,  and  wish  to  remain  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Army. 

4.  Rewlvedf  That  we  take  no  action  nor  part  in  the  conventions  called  at  Okmulgee, 
to  be  held  at  Okmulgee  July  26  and  27,  18H3,  as  those  conventions  are  for  the  South- 
em  Creeks,  and  our  party  will  not  be  interested  in  it. 

5.  Besolvedy  That  after  our  land  is  set  apart  to  us,  and  a  full  settlement  made  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation  between  the  two  parties,  that  we  then  govern  ourselves  to 
strict  conformity  with  Creek  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
that  we  may  have  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  leading  men  of  each  town : 

Fus-hut-chee-chup-ko,  of  Tokkebachee. 

£s-POK-KEE,  of  Corseata. 

Cho-warstie  Fixico,  of  Arbeak. 

Watk  Fixico,  of  Assalamaba. 

Tul-mar-chus  Hargo,  of  Thlarthlagnlgar. 

Walk  Fixico,  of  Kiligee. 

Yor-teaker,  of  Thle- war-lee. 

CONGHARTIE  Micco,  of  New  Yorker. 

CoR-BiT-CHAR  Micco,  of  Tulsca. 

Tul-mar-chus  Micco,  of  Arkfuskee. 

Thlartiilo  Yohola,  of  Arbekkochee. 

Ar-cho-lark  Hargo,  of  Wewaka. 

Ok-leser  Hargo,  of  Tuskekee. 

No-kas  Fixico,  of  Tul-war-thlosko. 

Cho-warstie  Emartlb,  of  Alabama. 

Fixseko  Hargo,  of  Tul-lor-deakee. 

Micco  Nuppo,  of  Cowans-sardie. 

George  Uicree,  of  Tokporfkee. 

IsoM  JiMisoN,  of  Arkansas. 

Robert  Grayson,  of  Northfork. 

Manuel  Worrer,  of  Cur-nadian. 

TuL  War  Miccochee,  of  Ocheyar-pofer. 

Ho-TAL-KEE  Fixico,  Chairman  of  the  Ckmventian, 

ISPARUECHEB,  Chief  of  the  Loyal  Creeks, 

Tak-ke-bachbe  Hargo,  Second  Chief, 
John  A.  Myers,  Clerk, 

To  the  honorable  Commiseion : 

We,  the  Northern  Creeks,  wish  to  file  before  the  honorable  Commission  a  brief  of 
charges  and  complaints. 

1.  We  complain  of  having  several  hundred  of  our  people  exiled  in  other  nations 
since  the  late  war,  because  they  supported  the  United  States  Gk>vemment. 

2.  We  charge  the  so-called  Creek  Government  with  embezzlement  and  misappropri- 
ations of  our  moneys.  ^ 

3.  We  charge  them  with  unlawfully  flooding  a  ruinous  debt  upon  the  nation. 

4.  The  murdering  of  our  people  by  assassination^  and  driving  onr  women  and  chil- 
dren from  their  homes  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  perish  with  the  cold. 

5.  Burning  our  corn-cribs  of  com,  and  onr  houses,  and  driving  off  our  cattle,  taking 
our  horses,  and  killing  our  hogs,  robbing  our  women  of  their  money,  and  the  destroy- 
ing of  all  we  had. 

6.  We  also  complain  of  United  States  Agent  Tufts,  for  misadvice  given  us  and  for 
not  investigating  the  existing  troubles  when  he  was  called  on  for  that  purpose; 
he  promised  us  protection,  which  promise  he  would  not  keep,  but  issued  his  order  of 
extermination  by  ordering  his  Indian  police  to  prevent  any  arms  from  coming  to  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  aioing  and  abetting  our  enemies  in  getting  the  best  guns,  so 
they  conld  kill  ns  without  any  danger  to  themselves. 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  hereby  certify  that  we  have 
known  '*  Sleeping  Rabbit,'^  deceased,  by  character  for  a  number  of  ^<ax^%  \Xs»XkV<^ 
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was  regarded  by  the  commnnity  in  which  he  lived,  and  so  far  as  he  was  known  by 
his  dealings,  with  great  respect  by  all  classes  of  residents  and  citizens  as  a  sensible, 
perfectly  honest,  and  honorable  full-blood  Indian  of  what  is  termed  ''the  old  time." 

Though  nneducated  in  the  ordinary  meaning,  he  was  considered  an  expert  in  cer- 
tain diseases  difficult  to  cure,  and  did  perform  unexpected  cures  of  cases  considered 
desperate,  which  fact  made  him  noted  and  attracted  general  attention  and  remark 
to  and  concerning  him,  in  his  favor.  While  leading  or  acting  chief  of  the  Creeks  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  his  indutmce,  as  well  as  example,  was  known  and  confided 
in,  to  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  them  and  the  friends  they  had  chosen  to  live  with, 
according  to  the  customs  they  had  been  educated  by  their  fathers  to  observe. 

In  witness  whereof  we  hereunto  set  our  names,  or  authorize  our  names  to  be  writ- 
ten, in  this  the  month  of  June,  A.  D.  1883. 

J.  L.  Springston. 
w.  p.  boudinot. 
Dan'l  H.  Ross. 

E.   C.   BOUDINOT,  Jr, 

Wm.  T.  Evrkl. 
Lacy  Hawkins. 
Rabbit  Bunch- 
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Sometime  in  February,  1883,  we  drove  in  nine  head  of  cows  of  Tnlmarsee,  of  Ar- 
tersee  Town,  and  killed  them  for  beeves ;  two  steers  of  Dick  Brnner ;  tour  head  of  bar- 
rows, but  the  owner  was  not  known  who  they  was  belong  to.  Got  two  load  of  com 
out  of  Jim  Lamey's  field ;  two  beeves  from  F.  B.  Sevas,  which  his  wife  gave  us  herself 
for  a  accommodation. 

Submitted  by  Spaidra,  as  schedule  of  supplies  taken  by  him  from  certain  Creeks  in 
February,  1883. 

IsPARHECUEE  presented  a  printed  copy  of  resolutions,  which  were  read  by  General 
Fisk  and  filed  as  a  part  of  their  statement. 

Objection  was  made  by  Wm.  Mcintosh  to  that  part — resolution  1st — which  relates 
to  the  occupancy  by  military.  They  did  not  wish  to  be  permanently  under  military 
control,  but  that  the  military  should  remain  for  their  protection  only  while  trouble! 
lasted. 

General  Fisk.  It  is  right  we  should  state  ri^ht  here,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  Congress  will  never  agree  to  divide  the  Creek  country.  We  will  never 
recommend  anything  of  the  kind.  It  will  never  be  done  except  at  the  request  of  the 
whole  people.  The  treaty  of  1866  forbids  it ;  it  cannot  be  done.  The  law  is  ^^inst 
military  occupation  of  an  Indian  country  like  this.  The  Army  is  simply  here  tempo- 
rarily to  keep  you  people  from  cutting  each  other's  throats.  Under  the  treaties,  un- 
der tne  laws  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  apart  your  land  as  you  ask  in  this  last  res- 
olution. It  cannot  be  done,  and  of  course  tnings  that  cannot  be  done  it  is  not  worUi 
while  for  us  to  discuss  for  a  moment.  The  Army  is  here  under  the  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  I  will  read,  to  protect  the  Creeks  from  domestic  strife  and  to  keep  the  peace, 
that  is  ail. 

ISPARHEGHEE.  I  believe  that  is  all  true  according  to  the  treaty,  but  we  have  tried 
this  thing  for  some  time.  We  see  we  cannot  save  our  lives  and  raise  our  children  as 
they  should  be  raised,  so  we  are  obliged  to  do  something  to  try  to  raise  our  children 
as  they  ought  to  be  raised.  (Here  Isparhechee  called  upon  Hodee  to  interpret  for 
him.)  The  statement  you  made  about  the  treaty  is  correct.  We  nave  tried  to  live 
under  this  treaty,  but  have  never  been  safe  nor  our  women  and  children.  There  has 
always  been  turmoil  and  confusion;  we  must  have  something  else.  According  to 
treaty  the  land  belongs  to  all  the  people,  but  some  of  them  go  to  work  and  sell  some 
of  the  land.  We  think  the  Government  was  wrong  to  buy  it  without  our  consent. 
That  is  why  we  ask  a  division  of  the  land,  so  it  may  not  be  sold  from  us.  After  Ok- 
tar-hars  Harjo  made  the  last  treaty  with  the  Government,  in  1866,  is  there  in  any 
treaty  any  pNlce  where  the  Government  can  buy  any  more  land  after  that  was  bought  t 
It  seems  to  us  like  this :  Here  is  a  woman  who  has  two  children  in  one  house ;  if  they 
all  the  time  fight  and  make  trouble  she  will  bump  their  heads  together  and  make  them 
behave. 

General  FiSK.  The  mother  never  puts  one  of  the  children  clear  out  of  the  house;  she 
spanks  it  and  makes  them  live  together. 

Isparhechee.  Where  there  are  two  women  in  one  house,  both  having  children  and 
they  fight,  they  finally  agree  that  one  of  them  shall  move  out  so  that  the  other  may 
live  in  peace. 

General  Fisk.  What  land  does  he  mean  has  been  sold  f 

Isparhechee.  Lands  the  Government  lately  bought. 

General  Fisk.  Have  the  Creeks  received  pay  for  it. 

Isparhechee.  Perhaps  they  have.  They  have  had  me  running  about  so  I  could 
not  find  oat. 
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iBparheohee  presents  a  lettei  from  the  Indian  Office  to  W.  W.  Wllshire,  which  is 
read  aloud  by  General  Fisk  and  returned  to  Isparhechee. 

At  General  Fisks  request,  Mr.  Hodge  states  that  the  Creeks  received  $175,000  in 
payment  for  Seminole  lands,  that  a  per  capita  payment  was  made  with  a  portion  of 
it  and  the  remainder  used  in  paying  debts  and  building  schools. 

William  McIntosh.  The  trouble  is  that  our  party  claims  that  the  Creek  Nation 
owes  no  debt.  The  debts  were  made  by  following  us  with  arms.  The  traders  were 
paid,  but  none  of  our  party  were  paid. 

General  Fisk.  The  Creek  Government  must  be  sustained  so  far  as  the  Government 
has  any  power.  *  The  United  States  has  to  stand  by  the  Government.  If  this  Govern- 
ment is  oppressive,  the  United  States  is  a  good  mother,  the  President  is  a  good  father 
and  inquires  into  this.  They  would  not  recognize  anv  rebellion.  We  as  a  commis- 
sion cannot  recognize  you  as  a  loyal  Creek  party ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  hear  if  you 
have  been  oppressed.  We  want  all  these  people  to  understand  just  exactly  what  we 
say.  We  tell  you  nothing  except  what  the  laws  provide  for  and  what  is  right  to  do. 
Therefore  the  suggestions  we  made  that  the  committee  from  your  side  meet  with  the 
committee  from  the  other  people,  we  to  sit  with  them ;  you,  Mr.  Low,  as  their  inter- 
preter, Grayson  as  interpreter  for  the  others,  Hodge  as  our  interpreter,  and  between 
all  we  can  understand.  It  is  so  much  better  to  settle  all  this  between  yourselves, 
then  people  may  siBe  the  Indians  can  arrange  it  for  themselves.  We  shall  settle  it  if 
yon  do  not.  Now  j^ou,  Spahecha,  come  back  after  dinner  bringing  Tak-ka-bachee, 
Haijo,  Ho'tnlkee,  Fixico,  Conchartie,  Mekko,  and  David  McQueen,  and  I  will  notify 
chief  Checotee  to  bring  four  of  his  men  and  see  what  comes  out  of  it.  I  shall  keep 
you  all  ^ood  natured.  We  know  that  wrongs  have  been  committed  on  both  sides, 
Tery  senous  ones,  we  need  no  proof  of  that.    Does  the  suggestion  please  you  f 

IsPARHECHEB.  Put  this  man  (William  Mcintosh)  on. 

General  FiSK.  Yes,  put  him  on  too. 

Isparhechee.    I  want  my  attorney  too. 

General  Fisk.  We  shall  allow  no  attorney  to  the  other  party.  They  have  one  here, 
but  we  shall  not  allow  him  to  come.    This  will  be  simply  a  talk. 

Isparhechee  present«  letter  signed  by  Cherokees  in  regard  to  character  of  Sleeping 
Rabbit. 

General  Fisk.  We  have  heard  that  Sleeping  Rabbit  was  one  of  your  best  men ;  we 
feel  very  badly  about  his  death ;  Colonel  Checotee  tells  me  he  feels  badly  too.  This  is 
one  of  those  things  we  all  regret. 

Isparhechee.  The  first  resolution  in  our  printed  statement  is  too  broad.  It  would 
seem  to  call  for  permanent  military  occupation  of  our  country.  That  we  did  not  in- 
tend ;  we  only  meant  to  say  we  wanted  the  Army  to  remain  here  until  the  cessation 
of  the  troubles. 

A  paper  was  here  presented  by  Isparhechee;  read  by  General  Fisk. 

The  statement  presented  by  Chiei  Checotee  and  his  committee  was  read  by  General 
Fisk  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hodge. 

William  McIntosh.  They  must  have  had  a  lawyer  in  preparing  that. 

General  Fisk.  It  was  prepared  by  their  own  men.  They  had  a  lawyer,  but  he  did 
not  help. 

Commission  met  at  1  o'clock.  At  half  past  one  Chief  Checote,  Postoak  Taylor, 
Leegus  Ferryman,  Koweta  Mekko,  G.  W.  Grayson,  and  P.  Porter. 

General  Fisk  read  the  communication  from  Isparhechee  and  his  men  arraigning  the 
Creek  Government.  It  was  interpreted  by  D.  M.  Hodge.  Also,  the  complaint  sent 
np  to  the  War  Department. 

General  Fisk.  Gentlemen,  vou  all  understand  the  need  of  this  meeting.  It  has  been 
assented  to  by  both  parties  that  yon  select  a  committee  and  sit  down  and  kindly  talk 
over  the  difficulties  out  of  which  have  grown  these  great  troubles.  This  Commission, 
General  Whittlesey  and  myselfl  sitting  as  a  peace  commission,  are  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  help  you  settle  this,  so  that 
hereafter  you  may  remain  in  peace  among  yourselves  and  have  no  further  trouble. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  telegraph  the  President  that  the  Creeks  were  able  to  adjust 
their  own  difficulties,  and  that  we  had  little  to  do,  but  kindly  advised  and  helped  both 
parties  to  come  together.  Now,  then,  we  desire  to  be  useful  to  both  these  parties  as 
far  as  possible;  we  want  you  to  talk  about  these  troubles  in  the  kindest  possible  man- 
ner, not  as  enemies,  but  friends  and  members  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  desirous  of 
doing  all  yon  can  to  prevent  further  trouble.  Talk  in  your  own  language,  or  as  you 
please,  calling  upon  us  for  any  help  at  any  time.  We  all  think  it  is  proper  that,  in 
view  of  the  chief's  relations  to  his  people,  he  should  open  the  conference  by  saying 
whatever  he  thinks  isproper  to  his  people. 

Koweta  Mekko.  W<b  are  very  glad  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  our  brothers  again. 
We  have  not  before  met  them  for  quite  a  while,  and  have  come  here  to  talk  for  peace; 
not  to  quarrel,  bat  to  talk  for  peace.    We  have  come  together  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at 
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some  condition  of  peace ;  that  being  the  case,  it  is  hardly  possible  we  cannot  come  to 
words  of  peace. 
General  FiSK.  It  is  eminently  proper  all  that  feeling  should  be  kept  down.     Let  as 

S3t  the  best  thoughts  only  in  our  minds,  and  try  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
od. 

The  two  committees  then  continued  to  discuss  matters  between  themselves  in  their 
own  language  until  nearly  6  o'clock,  when  the  Commission  adjourned  to  meet  again 
at  9  o'clock  Friday  morning. 

Friday,  August  10. — Commission  met  a  9  o'clock,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
two  committees.  The  representatives  of  the  Creek  Government  were  present,  bat, 
Isparhechee  and  the  membersof  his  committee  not  appearing,  the  Commission  adjourned 
to  meet  at  1  o'clock. 

Commission  met  at  1  o'clock,  the  two  committees  both  being  present ;  also  William 
P.  Ross,  attorney  for  Isparliechee's  party. 

Isparhechee  presented  a  written  statement  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  make  peace.  This  statement  was  read  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Hodge,  after  which  Chief  Checote  and  his  committee  withdrew  to  consider  the 
terms  therein  proposed.  After  some  time  spent  in  consultation,  the  chief  and  his  com- 
mittee returned  and  presented  in  writing  their  acceptance  of  a  portion  and  rejection 
of  the  remainder  of  tne  terms  submitted  by  Isparhechee. 

Both  statements  were  then  read,  clause  by  clause,  and  discnssed  by  members  of  the 
two  committees.  Where|an  a^reement^seemed  improbable,  suggestions  were  made  by 
the  Commission,  which  were  in  each  case  favorably  received  and  adopted.  At  half 
past  five,  an  agreement  having  been  concurred  in  by  both  committees,  the  Commis- 
sion adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Methodist  church. 

Commission  met  at  ti  o'clock,  a  large  audience  being  present.  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  In  order  that  all  might  be  satisfied  that  the  three 
copies  of  the  agreement  corresponded  exactly.  General  Fiak  read  aloud  from  one  copy, 
William  P.  Ross  examining  the  second  on  behalf  of  Isparhechee,  and  L.  C.  Perryman 
the  third  on  behalf  of  Checot»^.  The  copies  corresponded  perfectly.  The  agreement 
was  then  read  by  General  Fisk,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hcxlge,  in  order  that  all  pres- 
ent might  thoroughly  understand  it  before  signatures  should  be  affixed.  It  was  thm 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  both  complete  committees  except  one  of  Spahecha's 
men,  Gabriel  Jimmison,  a  colored  man,  who  was  reported  to  have  gone  home.  Afler 
being  duly  witnessed  the  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Commission  : 

Conditions  upon  which  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  late  disturbances  in  the 
Creek  Nation  shall  be  adjusted,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
hereto  that  they  will  personally  and  officially  use  their  best  endeavor  to  secure  such 
legislation  by  the  National  Council  as  is  recommended  in  the  following  proposition : 

1.  We  recognize  the  binding  force  of  existing  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Creek  Nation,  and  declare  our  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  harmony  among  the  C^eek  people. 

2.  We  recognize  the  constitution  of  the  Creek  Nation,  but  desire  that  the  conncU 
which  shall  meet  after  the  pending  election,  and  composed  of  the  members  then  chosen, 
shall  so  amend  it  by  reducinfic  the  present  representation  and  other  measnres  of  reform 
as  shall  reduce  to  a  reasonable  sum  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the  Creek 
Nation. 

3.  We  agree  that  a  full  and  unconditional  amnesty  and  pardon  shall  be  ffrant-ed  for 
all  alleged  criminal  offenses,  political  or  otherwise,  committed  prior  to  uie  present 
date,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  National  Council  of  October  16,  18^  it  being  un- 
derstood and  agreed  upon  that  should  there  be  any  dispute  as  to  whether  any  offense 
charged  against  any  person  is  such  an  one  as  has  grown  out  of  the  late  trouble  in  the 
Nation,  then  in  such  case  the  facts  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Indian  agent,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Creek  authorities  provide,  either  to  abolish  or  for  a 
careful  reorganization  of  the  Light  Horse,  by  dismissal  of  officers  and  privates  who 
have  used  oppressive  violence  in  executing  the  law,  and  that  vacancies  be  filled  by 
good  men  who  will  firmly  but  cautiously  exercise  their  authority. 

5.  That  the  Creek  National  Council  should  appoint  a  commission  of  able,  faithful, 
and  impartial  men,  representing  both  parties,  to  whom  shall  be  referred,  with  power 
to  audit  and  re<;ommend  payment  thereof^  the  claims  of  parties  whose  property  has 
been  unlawfnlly  seized  and  destroyed  during  the  late  disturbance. 

6.  That  all«parties  participate  in  the  approaching  election,  and  use  every  effort  to 
secure  a  full,  tree  vote  «&id  tk  fiAT  Qount,  and  then  accept  oneerfuUy  the  lesult  and 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  ma^oiW.^ . 
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7.  That  the  United  States  troops  within  the  Creek  country  be  stationed  in  one  camp 
at  Okmulgee  to  maintain  peace  and  assist  the  civil  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order  during  such  period  as  the  colonel  commanding  and  the  Indian  agent  may 
deem  such  military  occupancy  necessary. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals  this  tenth  day  of  August,  18t^. 

Saml.  Checote*.  Tucka  vatche  Harjo,  his  x  mark. 

P.  O.  Taylor,  his  X  mark.  Hotolk  f  k  Sko. 

CoNETA  FusTENNQGE,  his  X  mark.  David  McQueen,  his  +  mark. 

CoNETA  Meico.  Capt.  Daniel  Childers,  his  X  mark. 

Silas  Jefferson,  his  x  mark.  Conarsartie  Flxico,  his  X  mark. 

G.  W.  Stedham.  Talemo  Cosda  Co. 

H.  C.  Reed.  Concharty  Meppo,  his  X  mark. 

I'HOMAS  Adams.  Thlartulo  Fixico,  his  X  mark. 

L.  C.  Benjiman.  Wm.  McIntosh,  his  X  mark. 

J.  W.  Ferryman.  Chowarsti  yee  Fixico,  his  x  mark. 

Saml.  W.  Brown.  Eza  Emashla,  his  X  mark. 

Pleasant  Porter.  Mekko  Oviuppo,  his  X  mark. 

G.  W.  Grayson.  Eas  he  yerru. 

James  Larney.  John  A.  Myers. 

EsEPo  Heo. 

Witnesses : 

N.  B.  Moore. 
T.  W.  Ferryman. 
Will.  P.  Ross. 
R.  B.  Harris. 

Samuel  H.  Lowe. 
D.  M.  Hodge, 

Interpreters, 

We  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  agreement  and  recommendations. 

CLINTON  B.  FISK, 
E.  WHITTLESEY, 
United  States  CommisHoners. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  William  P.  Ross,  as  follows: 

My  Friends:  If  the  paper  just  signed  is  complied  with  in  eood  faith  on  the  part 
of  those  who  signed  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  mark  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  Creek  people,  and  will  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  Creek  Nation  whose  names  are  affixed  to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  spirit  is  not  complied  with,  it  will  show  a  want  of  faith,  a  want  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  those  who  sign  it,  and  it  may  lead  to  serious  complications,  and  the  ultimate 
ruin  of  the  Creek  Nation.  From  my  earliest  recollection  I  have  known  the  Creek 
people.  When  a  boy,  perhaps  no  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  I  stood  by  the  roadside  to 
watch  one  of  the  first  detachments  of  Creeks  that  emigrated  to  this  country  from  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  River,  and  for  forty  years  past  I  nave  lived  immediately  on  your 
border,  and  known  more  or  less  of  your  people.  I  have  known  nearly  all  of  your 
prominent  and  distinguished  men,  and  this  acquaintance  has  naturally  begotten  an 
interest  and  kindlv  feeling  on  my  pai-t  toward  the  Creek  people.  So,  this  morning, 
when  I  went  to  talk  to  our  friends,  Spahecha  and  his  party,  I  very  gladly  said  to  him 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  break  up  the  Creek  country.  I  told  him  that  the  history 
of  the  Creek  Natiou,  extending  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  back,  would 
not  allow  of  such  a  policy.  I  further  remarked  to  him  that  your  interest  in  this 
country,  beyond  estimate  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  would  not  allow 
this  country  to  be  broken  up.  Your  own  and  the  welfare  of  your  posterity  and  the 
present  generation  would  not  allow  such  a  coume  to  be  pursued,  and  it  is  nothing 
more  than  proper  that  I  should  add  that  they  cheerfully  and  readily  responded  to 
that  sentiment,  and  I  think  that  the  spirit  which  they  have  manifested  to-day  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  of  the  difficulties  shows  they  appreciate  that  sentiment  and 
are  determined  to  live  up  to  it. 

I  think  that  there  is  but  one  thing  lacking  among  the  Creek  people  to  secure  peace 
and  harmony,  and  that  is  a  want  of  mutual  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
one  auother.  Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would  ask  you  individually  to 
lay  aside  every  sentiment  of  that  character,  and  I  would  eutreat  you,  for  your  own 
interests  and  for  the  interest  of  tlie  people  of  this  territory,  to  unit«  heartily  in  keep- 
ing peace  among  yourselves.  Your  existence  as  a  people  requires  this  to  be  done ;  the 
maintenance  of  your  government  requires  it;  the  interests  of  your  children  require 
it;  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Territory  requires  it.  You  are 
not  only  keepers  of  your  own  interests,  your  own  territory,  but  to  a  large  ext-ent  must 
share  the  interests  of  the  whole  Territory.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  honest  purpose  of  the  men  who  have  signed  here  to-m%)i\.',  \i\3A,,  ^aY^y^^'^^^^ 
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ago,  if  yoa  will  support  each  other  in  maintaining  order,  yoa  will  have  an  era  of 
prosperity  you  have  never  experienced  hefore.  That  such  may  be  the  ca»e,  I  ba?e 
no  doubt  every  Cherokee,  and  you  know  the  Cherokees  are  regarded  as  the  elder 
brother  of  all  the  Indians,  will  sincerely  hope;  and  to  accomplish  this  end  it  is  onlj 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  as  individuals  render  obedience  to  and  properly 
support  the  laws  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  you  use  your  influence 
to  get  your  friends,  neighbors,  and  acquaintances  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  hope  that 
a  future  of  prosperity  awaits  the  Creek  people,  and  that  coming  years  may  add  to  the 
number  of  great  men  who  have  been  members  of  this  ancient  tribe  of  Indians.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

General  FiSK.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  a  few  words  firom  my  associate, 
General  Whittlesey,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  at  work  for  all  your  people  of  every 
country  from  the  Pacific  slope  to  the  east. 

General  Whittlesey.  My  friencls,  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  Creiek 
people.  In  my  boyhood  I  read  about  them  in  the  laud  where  they  lived  betore  they 
came  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  I  have  kept  up  my  knowledge  of  the  progress  yoa 
have  made  in  education  and  civilization  from  that  time  to  this.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  Creeks  and  their  neighbors,  the  Cherokees,  a^  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  Indians  in  the  country.  On  this  account  our  hearts  have  been 
greatly  grieved  by  the  sad  disturbances  and  differences  that  have  taken  place  among 
you  during  the  last  few  years.  We  have  had  great  fears  that  you  were  going  to 
break  up  as  a  people,  and  lose  in  that  way  the  advantages  you  had  gained ;  and  now 
we  have  come  liere  with  no  other  purpose  or  motive  but  to  try  to  use  our  influence  to 
settle  these  difficulties.  We  came  here  expecting  no  reward,  except,  perhaps,  a  little 
of  that  blessedness  which  is  promised  by  our  Lord  to  the  peacemakers. 

Anxious  as  you  all  have  been,  and  troubled,  we  have  been  equally  anxious  daring 
the  week  now  drawing  to  a  close  to  do  what  we  could  to  better  your  condition;  bat 
now  our  hearts  this  evening  are  ^lad  ^  we  rejoice  with  you.  We  have  seen  you  come 
together  in  a  noble  spirit  of  conciliation  and  good  will,  and  while  each  was  striving 
to  maintain  his  own  cause  and  his  own  party,  yet  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
other  party  had  rights  too ;  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  tell  when'  we  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  New  England,  and  any  where  we  go,  of  the  good  spirit  prevailing  among 
you  aud  the  good  sense  you  have  displayed.  We  have  found  among  you  on  both  sides 
able  and  thinking  men  who  could  look  at  the  matter  and  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween you  with  clearness  and  look  forward  to  what  would  bring  peace,  and  what  yet 
might  cause  disturbauces,  and  these  men  on  both  sides  have  taken  off  from  us  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  that  rested  upon  us  when  we  came.  You  have  settled  the  tronbles 
yourselves,  and  we  believe  that  you  mean  it  to  be  a  final  settlement.  After  asking 
the  blessing  of  Grod,  at  the  beginning  of  this  meeting,  you  have  all,  in  the  presence 
of  this  assembly  as  witnesses,  signed  this  paper,  which  is  to  go  back  to  Washington 
as  a  proof  of  your  intention  hereafter  to  live  at  peace.  Now,  I  believe  that,  as  my 
friend  Colonel  Ross  has  said,  you  have  done  this  intelligently  and  in  good  faith,  and 
as  we  go  away  we  shall  leave  behind  us  at  peace  a  country  that  a  few  months  ago 
was  distracted  with  war  and  confusion.  You  all  know  what  your  duties  are,  and  we 
need  not  now  at  this  late  honr  take  time  in  giving  advice.  We  hope  you  will  all  fro 
quietly  home  and  go  to  work  cultivating  your  farms  and  engaging  in  indnstrions  pur- 
suits; that  you  will  educate  your  children,  build  up  your  schools,  make  them  better 
and  better  from  year  to  year,  and  do  your  part  toward  making  this  country  we  all 
love  the  most  prosperous  one  on  the  earth. 

Now,  as  you  are  all  wishing  to  hear  my  colleague.  General  Fisk,  the  chairman  of 
our  commission,  I  will  close  by  wishing  you  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and  perpetual 
peace  and  prosperity. 

General  Fisk.  I  would  like  to  have  Chief  Checote  take  four  or  five  minutes  of  my 
time  to  speak  you. 

Checotk.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  we  are  here  assembled  together  this 
evening.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  seo  so  many  of  our  people  in  this  house  of 
worship  sitting  here  listening  to  the  very  excellent  words  of  those  who  have  just 
spoken.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  has  taken  place  this  evening — to  see  t  hat  our  people 
have  come  together  and  accomplished  the  great  work  of  making  peace.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  all  bury  forever  all  feeling  regarding  the  troubles  of  the  past,  and 
that  hereafter,  in  the  place  of  such  feelings,  we  will  a^opt  those  of  affection  for  one 
another,  and  that  they  may  last  forever.  It  will  be  well  for  all  the  Creek  people  if 
they  will  hereafter  endeavor  on  all  occasions,  under  all  circumstances,  to  have  their 
affections  placed  upon  each  other's  good.  That  alone  will  bring  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. Our  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  heard  there  was  much 
trouble  existing  among  the  Creek  people — that  there  was  sad  warfare  here — and  be 
called  his  Commissioners  aud  sent  tliein  to  make  peace  between  us.  That  great  result 
has  been  accomplished  this  evening.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  desire 
whatever  that  any  ot  \\\&  t^^  eVvUdt^n.  of  the  West  should  have  trouble  among  them- 
selves or  perish,   Theae  ^oo(V  m.^\i,  VXvt^fc  ^<a\x«ssNsKi\w\»\^  wiiA.\ft  hel^  us,  have  not  only 
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used  their  own  judgment;  more  than  that,  they  lot»k  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  things; 
they  invoke  His  blessing  upon  you,  upon  all  of  us,  in  bringing  about  this  great  good, 
80  that  we  should  hereafter  remember  this  meeting.  We  snould  never  forget  the  les- 
son learned  here,  but  remember  what  we  have  done  on  this  occasion  in  bringing  about 
the  peace  we  have  desired.  We  have  once  more  made  a  great  agreement.  We  have 
agreed  to  be  united.  We  have  united.  Now  let  as  remain  united ;  let  us  be  united 
in  all  the  future.  We  have  all  come  together  here  and  we  have  signed  these  papers. 
We  have  adopted  this  agreement  and  promised  to  be  united,  just  like  a  man  taking 
an  oath  in  the  name  of  God.  We  must  keep  this  paper  as  though  we  had  signed  an 
oath,  and  live  at  peace  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  we  return  to  our  homes  and  meet 
our  people,  our  friends  and  our  neighbors,  we  should  all  cheerfully  tell  them  that  we  met 
United  States  officers,  we  signed  our  names  to  this  paper,  made  peace,  unitedy  and  now 
we  want  all  you  young  men  to  hear  what  we  say,  to  live  a  united  people  again  bo  that 
all  your  young  men  will  take  your  advice,  and  hereafter  whenever  you  meet  each 
other  you  will  shake  hands  together  as  these  do  to-night. 

My  friends,  we  should  advise  all  our  people  at  home  to  look  well  to  their  farms  and 
herds  of  cattle,  to  be  industrious,  to  be  good  farmers,  and  attend  well  to  their  busi- 
ness; then  alone  can  they  expect  happiness  and  prosperity.  Above  all,  advise  all  the 
people  to  look  well  to  the  welfare  of  your  children ;  send  them  to  school ;  keep  them 
there ;  use  your  best  efforts  to  have  them  educated ;  and  when  we  have  passed  away 
they  will  take  our  places  and  care  for  the  necessities  of  our  people.  So  in  the  future 
when  the  Commissioners  at  Washington,  our  friends  at  Washington,  shall  hear  from 
you  that  all  our  men  are  living  up  to  this  agreement,carryiug  it  out  in  good  faith,  it 
will  be  Wf  11  with  us  among  our  friends  in  the  States.  It  will  also  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  hear  that  his  red  sons  among  the 
Creek  people  are  a  people  ready  to  live  up  to  their  agreement.  See  that  you  do,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will  hear  that  you  live  up  to  it,  and  our  country  is 
at  peace  again.  Above  all  things,  let  us  all  look  up  to  our  Father  in  heaven  for  help 
to  keep  this  agreement.  If  we  Took  up  to  Him  for  help  in  all  things  it  will  be  well 
with  us. 

General  FiSK.  Now  let  Isparhechee  heartily  say  ''Amen''  to  all  Checote  ha«  said. 

General  FisK.  Isparhechee  says ''Amen"  to  all  that  Chief  Checote  has  said;  and 
now  that  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  this  most  satisfactory  meeting,  I  have  but  a 
word  to  say  :  It  will  give  General  Whittlesey  and  myself  much  satisfaction  to  report 
that  the  Creeks  have  in  all  sincerity  and  good  faith  signed  this  agreement ;  that 
henceforth  there  shall  be  peace  forever  among  you.  Peace  is  so  much  better  than 
war.  I  had  rather  see  regiments  of  corn  growing  in  the  fields  than  to  see  regiments 
of  men  ready  for  a  fi^ht,  and  instead  of  columns  of  men  standing  in  line  of  battle  with 
uplifted  guns  and  painted  faces :  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  corn-stalks  lift  their  spears 
to  the  sun  and  shake  their  tassels  in  the  winds  that  play  over  the  plains  of  the  Musko- 

Sees.  We  hope  to  hear  that  you  are  all  in  your  homes  with  restored  industries  and 
oing  that  that  will  bring  prosperity  to  your  nation.  Let  us  forget  the  things  of 
the  past,  and  look  forward  with  hope.  Let  us  not  talk  so  much  about  how  loyal  a 
man  was  to  the  United  States  Government  twenty  years  ago,  but  how  loyal  each  man 
can  be  to  the  Creek  Government — to  his  own  nation.  Let  the  school-houses  be  erected 
and  the  children  placed  therein,  aod  it  will  bring  you  greater  joy,  greater  prosperity 
than  if  yon  were  in  camps  concocting  schemes  against  each  other.  And  now,  in  bid- 
ding you  good-by,  I  can  express  for  you  no  better  wish  than  that  after  serving  as  the 
best  citizens  in  this  country  you  may  all  have  citizenship  in  that  better  country  which 
is  an  heavenly  one. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Ferryman  led  in  a  closing  prayer,  the  doxology  was  sung,  and 
Chief  Checote  pronounced  the  benediction;  after  which  there  was  an  informal  but 
almost  general  interchange  of  friendly  greeting  between  the  late  opponents,  and  the 
assembly  broke  up  in  universal  rejoicing  and  mutual  congratulation. 


D. 

VISIT  TO  DAKOTA.-REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  SMILEY  AND  WHIT- 
TLESEY, 

Washington,  July  30,  1883. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  request  and  instructions,  we  have  visited  the  Santee  Indian 
Agency,  Nebraska,  and  several  of  the  agencies  in  Dakota.  We  met  at  Chicago,  May 
29th,  and  proceeded  via  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  to  Springfield,  Dakota, 
where  we  crossed  the  Missouri  River  and  arrived  at  the  Santee  Agency. 

June  1. — Our  first  morning  was  spent  in  the  well-known  Mission  Industrial  School 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Riggs.    The  present  numbet  o^  wi\v<iVa»T^\^^^ — ^^V 
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boys  and  43  girls.  Seventy-fonr  are  boarding  scholars,  40  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Sautee  tribe^  the  remainder  being  from  several  Dakota  tribes.  The  school  is  nnder 
good  discipline  and  excellent  instruction.  We  were  much  pleased  by  the  appearauce 
of  the  scholars  in  their  class-rooms  and  in  their  general  pablic  exercises.  The  text- 
books  used  are  partly  Dakota.  We  believe  that  better  results  would  have  been 
reached,  and  that  the  scholars  would  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  life  before  them 
had  they  been  taught  English  only  from  the  beginning.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to 
criticise  the  methods  of  one  whose  long  experience  and  snccessful  work  entitle  him 
to  so  much  respect.  The  Santee  school  has  oecu  built  up  by  Mr.  Riggs  and  supported 
chiefly  by  the  American  Board  many  years.  It  has  now  been  transferred  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  which  propoi^es  to  enlarge  its  industrial  department 
either  on  the  same  ground  or  at  some  other  suitable  location.  The  good  influence  of 
Mr.  Riggs  and  his  assistants  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  also  in  the  condition 
of  the  Suntee  people,  who  have  become  industrious,  frugal,  and  self-supporting.  We 
should  regret  the  removal  of  his  school  from  the  reservation ;  but  some  advantages 
might  be  secured  outside.  A  sure  title  to  property  could  be  gained,  and  the  inflnence 
of  surrounding  white  settlements  would  be  a  help.  Besides  the  transportMion  of 
materials  and  supplies  across  the  Missouri  by  a  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangeroiu, 
ferry  could  be  avoided. 

We  next  inspected  the  agency  building.  The  mill  is  a  two-storv  frame  building, 
45  by  34  feet,  well  built,  with  good  machinery  for  making  flour  and  sawing  lumber. 
There  is  also  a  carpenter's  shop,  20  by  60,  a  school-house  87  by  44,  two  stories  with  a 
boarding  house  50  by  24,  five  dwelling  houses,  and  three  stables,  besides  the  trader's 
store  and  the  government  warehouse.  All  the  buildings  and  gionnds  are  kept  in  good 
condition  by  Agent  Lightner.  The  same  afternoon  we  were  invited  to  the  Saint  Mary's 
Industrial  Boarding  School,  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Hare.  The  principal  is  Miss  Ive% 
and  Miss  Francis  is  the  teacher.  They  have  a  large  and  comfortable  building  with  25 
scholars,  all  girls.  Their  recitations  and  exercises  showed  excellent  teaching.  The 
^irls  all  appear  bright  and  happy.  They  are  taught,  all  kinds  of  domestic  art,  as  sew- 
ing, knitting,  mending,  cooking,  care  of  rooms,  &c.  They  exhibited  with  pride  many 
specimens  of  their  handiwork. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Riggs,  a  long  conference  was  held,  attended  by 
Drs.  Stricby  and  Ward,  of  New  York,  Rev.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  Boston,  Herbert  Welsh, 
of  Philadelphia,  Bishop  Hare,  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs,  Rev.  J.  P.  Wil- 
liamson, A^ent  Lightner,  Commissioners  Smiley  and  Whittlesey,  and  some  others. 
The  discussion  related  chiefly  to  the  ^'  Sioux  treaty  "  of  1882.  All  agreed  that  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  unjust  to  the  Indians,  and  evidence  was  given  that  undue  pressure 
was  used,  and  even  threats  to  induce  the  Lower  Birul^  and  Cheyenne  River  Indians  to 
sign  it.  But  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  the  time  has  come  for  extinguish- 
ing the  Indian  title  to  a  large  part  of  the  Dakota  reservation,  and  for  living  to  each 
tribe  its  separate  tract  of  laud.  In  doing  this  the  rights  of  those  who  bave  received 
allotments  and  have  improved  them  should  be  rigidly  guarded,  and  a  fair  compensa- 
tion should  be  given  for  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States.  A  committee  was  appointed 
with  Bishop  Hare  as  chairman,  to  prepare  a  paper  expressing  the  \new8  of  the  con- 
ference on  this  subject.  This  was  done,  and  at  a  second  session,  on  June  2,  the  Bishop 
read  a  paper,  which,  after  full  discussion,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

in  regard  to  the  pending  sioux  treaty. 

Santek  Agency,  Nbbr., 
*  June  2,  1883. 

A  proposition  having  been  submitted  to  the  Sioux  Indians  for  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  lauds,  the  undersigned  missionaries  among  these  Indians  feel  called  upon 
to  make  the  following  statement,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Indians  who  look  to 
them  for  counsel,  and  for  the  information  of  their  white  friends,  neighbors,  and  fellow 
citizens. 

The  undersigned  advocate  the  division,  in  any  just  way,  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reser- 
vation into  a  number  of  separate  reserves  for  the  several  tribes,  and  the  cession,  on 
equitable  terms,  of  a  portion  of  the  present  reservation  to  the  United  States  for  settle- 
ment by  the  whites.  The  reservation  in  its  present  shape  and  size  is,  in  their  opinion, 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whites,  and  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  But,  while  holding  this  opinion,  they  think 
that  the  method  of  division  provided  for  in  the  proposed  agreement  is  not  just,  and 
that  the  consideration  offered  is  not  equitable.  The  method  of  division  is  not  just  in 
that,  while  the  Government  has  for  years  been  assuring  the  Indians  that  the  taking 
of  laud  in  severalty  and  going  to  farming  was  the  sure  mode  of  making  the  posses- 
sion of  their  land  certain  and  permanent,  this  agreement  contains  no  oomprd^entivi 
proyision  for  accomplishing  this  very  thing,  but  will,  if  carried  into  effect,  oisposseas 
many  worthy  Indians  ot  tWvt  lat.T\cA  ^\i^\vo\£k«&. 
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The  nndersigned  think  that  the  terms  of  cession  proposed  in  this  agreement  are 
not  equitable : 

First.  Because  a  promise  of  working  oxen  and  cows,  which  was  part  of  the  induce- 
ment held  out  for  a  cession  of  land,  made  years  ago,  under  the  treaty  of  1868,  a  prom- 
ise which  has  never  been  completely  fulfilled,  would  seem  to  appear  in  this  agreement 
(see  article  5)  as  consideration  for  a  fresh  and  further  cession. 

Second.  Because  the  balance  of  the  consideration  offered  is  entirely  inadequate. 
This  balance  consists,  first,  of  26,000  head  of  stock  cattle,  and,  second,  the  providing 
of  employes  for  agencies,  over  and  above  those  guaranteed  under  the  treaty  of  1868, 
these  to  be  continued  ten  years.  As  to  the  stock  cattle,  it  is  not  stated  whether  they 
are  to  be  first  or  second  grade,  young  or  old,  American  or  Texan.  These  cattle  would 
hardlv  be  worth  more  than  $670,000.  The  employ^  force  promised  would  cost  about 
130,000  a  year,  or  for  ten  years  |:iOO,000.  Altogether,  $670,000  -f  $300,000  =  ^70,000. 
Or,  if  the  promise  of  work  oxen  and  cows  above  animadverted  upon  be  additional  to 
those  promised  in  the  treaty  of  1868,  then,  taking  these  to  be  worth  $1,500,000,  the 
whole  would  amount  to  $1,500,000  H-  $670,000  -f  $300,000  =  $2,470,000.  This  is  the  con- 
sideration. Now  what  IS  the  amount  of  the  cession  f  The  land  to  bo  ceded  amounts 
to  about  11,000,000  acres.  Supposing  half  this  land  to  be  worthless  (bad  lands,  alkali 
plains,  &c.),  nearly  5,500,000  acres  of  good  land  still  remains,  worth,  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
$6,875,000.  It  seems  hardly  fair  for  the  United  States  to  ask  the  Indians  to  sell  lands 
worth  $6,875,000  for  $970,000,  or.  at  the  best,  for  $2,470,000. 

The  consideration  is  not  equitable  because — 

Third.  The  agreement  contains  no  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  specific  education 
and  civilization  fund.  For  the  civilization  aud,  e<lucation  of  the  Indians  the  United 
States  is  responsible,  and,  w  ere  a  fair  price  paid  the  Indians  for  their  lands,  a  capital 
sum  could  be  invested  for  their  benefit,  and,  out  of  the  interest  on  this,  incalculable 
advantages  in  the  line  of  education,  and  civilization  could  be  made  to  accrue  to  the 
Indians. 

The  consideration  offered  is  not  equitable — 

Fourth.  Because  the  agreement  contains  no  provision  for  securing  to  the  varioas 
bodies  of  Christians  a  title  to  the  lands  and  buildings  which  they  now  occupy  for  mis- 
sionary and  educational  purposes.  These  lands  would  be  throVn  open  to  settlement, 
mi^ht  be  filed  upon  b^^  any  citizen  and  thus  wrested  from  the  missionary  societies, 
which,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Government,  have  entered  upon  the  enterprise  of 
pacifying  and  enlightening  the  Indians,  and  have  expended  in  tne  erection  of  build- 
ings and  the  prosecution  of  their  work  large  sums  of  money. 

The  undersigned  believe  that  our  people  need  only  to  have  the  above-described  de 
fects  in  the  proposed  agreement  brought  to  their  attention,  and  they  will  feel  warmly 
that  the  agreement  which  has  been  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Indians  is  hardly 
that  which  they  would  have  on  record  as  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  a  i>owerfal 
and  enlightened  nation  deals  with  its  weak  and  ignorant  neighbors.  The  undersigned 
deeply  regret  that  they  may  seem  to  their  fell«>w  citizens  to  play  the  part  of  ''obstruc- 
tives.^'  In  fact,  they  desire  most  earnestly  that  opening  up  of  the  country  which  the  pop- 
ular voice  calls  for.  They  believe  that  the  defects  in  the  proposed  agreement  put  this 
consummation  in  peril.  They  would  cordially  use  their  influence  among  the  Indians  in 
favor  of  an  equitable  proposition,  and  they  believe  that  such  a  proposition  could  be 
promptly  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

W.  H.  HARE, 

Missionary  Bishop* 
J.  P.  WILLIAMSON, 
Missionary f  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

A.  L.  RK«S, 
Missionary,  Ameriean  Missionary  Associationt  and 

Principal  Santte  Normal  Training  School, 
THOMAS  L.  RIGGS, 
Missionary,  American  Missionary  Association, 

W.  W.  FOWLER, 
Missionary,  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions, 

The  morning  of  June  2nd  we  spent  in  the  agent's  office  and  in  the  Government  board- 
ing school.  The  most  important  office  work  in  which  Agent  Lightner  is  now  engaged 
is  the  preparation  of  applications  for  homesteads  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  1,  1883.  Already  48  applications  have  been  file<l  in  the  Land 
Office,  and  patents  will  be  granted  with  the  provision  that  the  United  Stat«s  Govern- 
ment shall  hold  the  lands  described  in  trust  for  the  persons  named  for  a  period  of  25 
years.  Other  applications  are  in  preparation,  and  soon  every  Santee  family  will  be 
settled  upon  its  own  homestead.  We  visited  many  of  their  homes  and  farms  in  a 
drive  of  15  or  20  miles  with  Mr.  Hill,  the  efficient  agency  superintendent.  The  Indian 
farms  have  excellent  land  and  from  10  to  40  acres  each  laid  down  in  wheat  and  com. 
They  have  oxen  and  cows,  and  good  tools,  furnished  by  the  Government.    They  have 
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comfortable  frame  houses^  30  havinfr  been  recently  built,  and  20  more  soon  will  be 
completed,  ont  of  their  anniiitieH.  Tuese  people  are  now  nearly  self-supporting,  aod 
very  soon  ought  to  depend  eniirely  upon  themselves.  They  should  begin  to  pay  fw 
the  repairing  of  their  farming  implements,  and  for  other  work  done  for  them  at  the 
agency  shops,  and  thus  shake  otf  the  degrading  sense  of  dependence.  They  now  par- 
chase  their  own  clothing  and  other  supplier.  They  will  soon  be  recognized  as  citizeoa 
of  the  State  and  will  learn  to  do  their  part  in  supporting  the  Govenimeut  that  pro- 
tects them. 

The  agency  school  has  44  boarding  scholars.  The  school  rooms  and  dormitories  are 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  industrial  building  adjoining  contains  a  sewing  room, 
laundry,  and  store  rooms.  Cooking  is  taught  in  the  kitchens.  All  the  scholars  work 
one-half  the  day,  and  attend  school  one-half.  We  heard  classes  in  geography,  read- 
ing and  arithmetic;  some  have  advanced  as  far  as  fractions  and  work  rapidly  npon 
the  blackboard.  Probably  no  other  agency  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  faciUties 
for  education  as  this ;  there  being  three  uoarding  schools  with  large,  commodious  build- 
ings. About  all  the  Santee  children  of  school  age  are  att-euding  school,  and  aboat60 
are  drawn  here  from  other  Sioux  tribes. 

Sunday  f  Juntt  3. — We  attended  Sunday  schools  at  the  Riggs  Chapel  and  the  agenej 
school-house ;  heard  a  sermon  in  Dakota,  by  the  Indian  pastor,  and  another  in  £n- 

flish,  by  Dr.  Stricby ;  attended  a  conference  at  4  p.  m.  at  which  addreaaes  were  made 
y  Dr.  Ward  and  other  guests,  and  evening  service  in  the  four  homes  of  the  Riggs 
school.  One  of  these,  the  "  Birds' Nest,*'  with  16  young  girls,  was  very  intereating.  All 
these  houses  were  in  good  order :  the  scholars  have  no  common  dormitory,  but  occupy 
several  different  rooms,  two  or  three  in  each.  This  gives  to  them  a  home  life,  and  all, 
both  boys  and  girls,  take  care  of  their  own  rooms. 

June  4. — After  an  interview  with  Dr.  Ira,  and  hearing  from  him  a  good  report  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  we  left  at  11  a.  m.,  and,  procuring  a  team  at  SpriDg- 
field,  we  drove  about  40  miles  to  the  Yankton  Agency,  which  we  i*eached  at  10  a.  m. 

June  5. — Having  spent  the  night  at  Choteau  Creek,  on  the  sontheastem  border  of 
the  Yankton  Reservation,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Oovemmeut  boarding  school, 
under  the  charge  of  J.  F.  Compton,  superintendent,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The 
house  is  a  new  frame  building  48  by  76  feet  and  three  stories  high.  On  the  first  floor 
are  school  rooms  and  offices ;  on  the  second,  the  teachers'  rooms  and  girls'  dormitories, 
two  rooms  24  by  48  each.  Immediately  over  these  are  the  boys'  dormitories  of  the 
same  size,  both  accessible  by  one  narrow  stairway,  a  very  faulty  and  dangerous  phui. 
We  recommended  that  another  stairway  be  constructed  at  once.  The  school  has 
75  scholars,  45  boys  and  30  girls,  and  is  in  good  condition.  Miss  Stephenson  impressed 
us  as  an  excellent  teacher.  The  recitations  and  singing  were  well  done.  Details  are 
made  weekly  to  assist  the  cook,  seamstress,  and  for  work  in  the  laundry,  dormit-ories, 
and  dining  room.  At  dinner  we  saw  that  sufficient  and  wholesome  food  was  sap- 
plied.  After  dinner  we  inspected  the  saw  and  ^rist  mill,  with  a  35  horse-power 
engine ;  the  tin  shop,  in  which  two  Indian  apprentices  were  at  work  ;  the  carpenter 
shop,  with  an  Indian  foreman  in  charge ;  and  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  two  Indi- 
ans were  at  work.  The  same  evening  we  attended  the  daily  evening  service  at  the 
agency  school,  and  an  exhibition  at  Saint  Paul's  boarding  school  under  the  care  of 
Bishop  Hare.  At  both  the  exercises  were  very  interesting.  The  scholars  at  Saint 
Paul  s  school  are  all  boys.  We  were  much  impressed  by  their  bright  and  cheerful  aod 
manly  bearing.  Their  recitations  and  speeches  were  ^iven  without  hesitation  in 
clear  and  distinct  English.  They  have  overcome  -the  timidity  and  reaerve  which  is 
very  common  among  Indian  scholars.  Their  boarding  house  and  school  room  are 
commodious  and  tasteful,  and  their  teacher,  Mr.  Dawes,  is  well  qualified  for  his  posi- 
tion. • 

While  at  this  agency  we  had  interviews  with  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  who  has 
lived  many  years  with  the  Dakotas,  with  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  an  Episcopal  missionary, 
with  Strike  the  Ree,  a  very  old  chief,  with  William  T.  Selwin,  a  young,  well-educated 
Indian  teacher  of  a  Government  day  school,  and  several  others,  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  these  Indiuns  and  the  management  of  the  agency.  We  found  quite 
a  division  of  opinion  respe^'ting  the  compet'Cncy  of  the  agent,  Reilpath.  Troubles 
between  him  and  the  trader  have  given  rise  to  two  parties,  the  old  chiefs  led  by 
Strike  the  Ree  being  hostile  to  the  agent,  and  the  young  and  progressive  men  de- 
fending him.  The  best  advisers,  like  Dr.  Williamson,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
some  mistakes  had  been  made,  some  injudicious  removals  of  old  eraploy68,  but  that 
a  change  of  agents  would  not  be  wise.  We  were  sorry  that  both  agent  and  trader 
were  absent  at  the  time  of  our  vipit. 

The  Yankton  Indians  have  a  very  tine  reservation.  Some  have  selected  allotments 
and  are  cultivating  them.  All  should  be  located  on  their  future  homesteads  and  very 
soon  brought  to  a  condition  of  self-support. 

We  left  Yankton  Agency  at  11  a.  m.,  reached  Springfield  at  6  p.  m.,  and  taking  the 
night  train  arrived  at  Chamberlain  at  9  a.  m.,  June  7.  Procuring  a  boat,  we  went  down 
and  across  the  M.isso\iri  anCi  ativ\<i^^aX  Vcia  Vk^^^^T  ^^\sA4  Agency  at  noon.    The  office  and 
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the  houses  for  employ^,  the  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  shops,  are  good  buildings  and 
in  good  condition.  There  is  also  a  large  school  house,  in  which  there  was  no  school, 
it  having  been  broken  up  last  March  by  disaffected  Indians.  A  mission  is  kept  up  by 
Rev.  LuKe  Walker,  a  native  preacher.  But  few  of  these  Indians  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Mr.  Donnelly,  the  fanner,  informed  us  that  about  25  families  have  gone  out  this 
spring  to  open  farms.  They  have  with  some  help  built  houses,  and  have  800  acres 
of  land  broken. 

The  chief  matter  of  interest  here  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  the  late  Sioux  treaty. 
Agent  Parkburst,  who  that  day  was  turning  over  his  work  to  the  new  agent, Gasman, 
gave  us  a  full  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Commission,  and  at  our  request  he  has 
reduced  his  statement  to  writing,  which  we  have  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Rev.  Luke  Walker,  a  native  preacher,  also  informed  us  that  he  was  present  when  the 
commissiontreated  with  the  Indians.  About  60  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  were 
present.  The  commission  proposed  to  remove  all  the  Lower  Brnl6  Indians  below  the 
White  River,  and  promised  a  new  house  for  each  family  and  pay  for  the  improvements 
they  would  leave.  In  his  opinion,  the  country  below  White  River  is  not  good  for  the 
Indians.  This  land  where  they  how  are  is  good  for  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  It 
is  becoming  more  valuable  since  the  railroad  has  been  built.  Not  one  of  the  Indi- 
ans signed  the  treaty.  They  could  hardly  be  induced  to  attend  the  council,  though 
the  Commission  threatened  to  stop  their  rations  if  they  did  not  come  in.  One  day 
at  five  o'clock  some  began  to  go  home.  Mr.  Teller  went  to  the  door  to  lock  it : 
an  Indian  pushed  him  away.  The  commission  told  them  that  whether  they  signed 
or  not  they  would  have  to  ^o ;  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Dakotas  had  already 
signed ;  that  they  were  going  to  break  up  this  agency  this  summer ;  that  if  necessary 
troops  would  make  them  go,  and  unless  they  agreed  to  what  was  proposed  they  would 

fet  nothing.  We  heard  from  others  similar  testimony,  and  found  all  the  Indians 
itterly  opposed  to  removing  from  their  homes. 

June  8, — We  returned  to  Chamberlain  and  went  by  rail  to  Mitchell,  arriving  at  11.30 
p.  m.  Leaving  the  next  morning  at  6,  we  drove  60  miles  to  Huron,  on  the  Northwest- 
em  Railroad,  and  went  thence  to  Pierre,  arriving  at  8  p.  m. 

June  10. — Sunday  we  proposed  to  spend  with  Rev.  Thomas  Riggs,  at  Peoria  Bottom, 
a  few  miles  ft-om  Pierre.  But  on  our  arrival  we  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Higgs 
was  absent.  We  however  attended  the  Indian  service  in  the  chapel,  and  met  Miss  Col- 
lins and  Miss  Irvine,  the  teachers,  and  Yellow  Hawk,  the  Indian  preacher.  This  set- 
tlement consists  of  families  who  have  taken  homesteads  under  the  law  of  1875.  Like 
the  Flandreau  Indians,  they  have  broken  away  from  the  tribal  chains,  and  have  be- 
come independent  like  the  white  settlers  about  them.  Having  occupied  their  claims 
4  years,  next  year  they  will  get  their  patents.  They  have  a  good  school,  and  a  church 
of  23  members. 

June  11. — We  went  on  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  calling  on  our  way  at  Fort 
Sully,  where  we  met  Colonel  Dodge  and  Chaplain  Crocker.  At  this  agency,  under 
the  charge  of  Major  Swan,  a  vigorous  business  man,  we  saw  but  few  Indians,  they  being 
scattered  over  a  large  reservation,  some  80  miles  f^stant.  We  found  in  operation  a 
small  but  well-conducted  boarding-school,  taught  by  Miss  Cavalier.  The  scholars 
number  19,  all  boys.  They  have  attended  school  only  15  months,  and  their  progress 
has  been  remarkable.  They  read  well  in  the  third  reader,  and  work  rapidly  on  the 
blackboard  examples  in  arithmetic.  The  order  of  the  school  is  excellt^nt,  and  the 
children  take  pride  in  their  personal  appearance.  Some  were  quite  ashamed  to  be  found 
by  us  without  their  coats;  and  at  our  second  visit  all  were  dressed  in  their  best  suits. 
The  dormitories  and  kitchen  were  clean  aud  comfortable,  though  very  small.  A  new 
building  to  accommodate  50  or  60  scholars  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  not  well  built, 
and  we  recommended  some  changes  to  improve  it. 

The  boarding  school  for  girls,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Hare,  with  Mr.  Kinney  as 
superintendent,  was  not  in  service.  There  were  in  attendance  last  term  36  girls.  The 
building  is  partly  owned  by  the  Covernment,  and  partly  by  the  mission.  Though  the 
school  was  not  in  service  and  the  matron  absent,  Mr.  Kinney  called  in  three  Indian  girls 
who  prepared  supper  for  us  without  assistance.  The  food  was  well  cooked,  and  the 
table  was  neatly  set  and  served. 

We  visited  with  Agent  Swan  the  shops  and  warehouse.  Our  attention  was  called, 
to  the  quality  of  the  flour  delivered  under  last  year's  contract.  We  found  a  few  sacks 
of  very  poor  flour  with  the  brand  "  Elk  Point "  and  stamped  by  D.  A.  Magee,  inspector, 
and  A.  W.  Sheafle,  contractor.  Rations  are  issued  to  all  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians, 
only  a  few  having  begun  farming. 

As  at  Lower  Brul6,  the  matter  of  chief  interest  here  is  the  Sioux  treaty.  We  heard 
the  testimony  of  Agent  Swan,  Dr.  Smith,  the  agency  physician,  Narcisse  Narcilli, 
the  interpreter,  Mr.  Kinney,  the  teacher,  and  Lieutenant  Bennett,  U.  S.  A.,  who  were 
all  present  at  the  Council  last  winter.  They  assured  us  that  the  Indians  were  very 
reluctant  to  give  up  their  homes  and  move  north  of  the  Cheyenne  ;  that  the  few  who 
at  last  signed  the  &eaty  did  it  under  threats  that  they  would  be  scattered  and  theic 
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tribe  broken  up.  Lieutenant  Bennett  said  that  be  told  the  comoiission  thattbe 
terms  offered  were  not  fair.  In  his  opinion  the  tract  of  land  ceded  \»  worth  at  least 
$10,000,000.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  country,  and  thought  good  land 
could  be  found  north  of  the  Cheyenne,  and  that  the  Indians  could  be  persuaded  to 
move  if  they  could  get  fair  compensation  for  what  they  would  cede. 

We  returned  from  Cheyenne  River  to  Pierre,  and  the  next  morning,  June  13,  took 
the  train  eastward.  Mr.  Smiley  having  been  summoned  home,  we  parted  at  Huron. 
Everywhere  in  Dakota  we  saw  evidences  of  rapid  growth.  New  farms  opened,  new 
towns  built,  and  new  settlers  moving  in.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  Dakota  Indians 
cannot  long  hold  the  vast  reservation  which  they  now  claim. 
Respectfully, 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

E.  WHITTLESEY. 

Mr.  Smiley  having  left  me,  I  went  on  alone  to  Aberdeen,  arriving  at  11  p.  uj.,  and 
thence,  at  4  a.  m.  on  the  14th,  to  the  Sisseton  Agency,  where  I  arrived  at  4  p.  m.  In 
<$ompany  with  Agent  Crissey  I  drove  over  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation,  and  vis- 
ited the  mission  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Renville — a  boarding  school  of  nine  girls.  They 
have  a  comfortable  home  and  are  trained  in  the  household  industry.  In  this  drive 
I  saw  many  Indians  at  work  upon  their  farms.  Thirteen  have  received  patents  to 
their  homesteads  under  the  treaty  which  imposes  the  severe  conditions  that  50  acne 
must  first  be  fenced  and  cultivated.  Many  others  are  now  working  for  the  same  end, 
and  the  ambition  to  get  titles  for  their  homes  has  become  general.  Agent  Crissey 
has  helped  to  build  for  these  Indians  25  good  frame  houses,  and  has  roofed  and  floored 
30  log  houses.  All  his  people  are  self-supporting ;  no  rations  are  issued  except  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  sick.  Some  have  bought  their  own  reaping  and  mowing  machinee 
and  wae;on8.  But  all  repairing  is  done  free,  which  encourages  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  their  t-ools  and  machinery.  The  Sisseton  is  the  best  reservation  I  have  seen  in 
Dakota.  It  is  well  supplied  with  wood  and  good  water.  The  land  is  excellent  and 
the  wheat  crops  of  the  Indians  were  looking  quite  as  well  as  those  of  their  white 
neighbors. 

The  next  day,  June  15. 1  inspected  the  agency  buildings— office  and  store-room,  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shops,  flour  and  saw  mill,  all  in  good  condition.  The  agency 
school  is  taught  by  Mr.  Haskell,  superintendent,  and  Misses  Lawrence  and  Grant, 
assistants.  They  have  73  scholars,  who  attend  school  one-half  of  each  day  and  work 
one-half.  In  the  industrial  department  six  were  at  work  in  the  tailor  shop,  and  six 
in  the  harness  and  shoe  shops.  The  school  is  under  good  discipline ;  recitatioos  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  reading  were  prompt  and  distinct,  and  the  singing  spe- 
cially good.  The  rresbyterian  mission  school  had  3^)  scholars  present ;  all  are  board- 
ers in  three  separate  families.  The  agency  school  building  is  too  smidl,  about  40 
boys  being  stowed  away  at  night  in  the  attic — a  room  with  only  one  window.  A  new 
building  is  to  be  constructed  this  year.  The  mission  school  also  needs  a  better  dor- 
mitory for  boys. 

The  condition  of  this  agency,  a%0  the  advanced  state  of  these  Indians,  proves  the 
advantage  of  keeping  a  good  agent  as  long  as  possible  in  the  service.  Some  of  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  people.  Tike  Rev.  J.  P.  Renville  and  wife,  and  Gabriel  Ren- 
ville, think  that  the  Sisseton  people  are  very  nearly  ready  to  go  alone.  Their  treaty 
should  be  modified  so  that  they  can  all  have  secure  titles  to  homesteads  on  easier  con- 
ditions than  those  now  imposed. 

June  16. — I  left  Sisseton  and,  with  a  short  delay  at  Chicago,  returned  directly  to 
Washington. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  WHITTLESEY 
Hon.  C.  B.  FiSK, 

Cluiirman, 


E. 

REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  LYON  ON  THE  CROW  INDIAN  AGENCY,  MON- 
TANA. 


Sir:  I  have  the  following  report  to  make  of  my  visit  to  the  Crow  Indian  Agency, 
Montana,  in  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

I  arrived  at  the  agency  August  8,  which  is  located  fifteen  miles  southerly  from  Still- 
water, Mont.,  a  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  about  one  thousuid 
miles  west  from  Saint  PavxV.    \io>\ii^\>2«>  ^^^vicrj  va.  <a.ku:^  of  MaJ.  H.  J.  Armstrong. 
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as  Indian  agent,  with  a  clerk,  physician,  teacher,  matron,  seamstress,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  miller,  bntcher,  farmer,  two  laborers,  six  policemen,  and  a  captain  of 
police.  The  agency  baildings  on  this  reservation,  although  not  ten  years  old,  seemed 
to  be  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  not  well  planned,  and,  from  appearances,  poorly  bailt. 

The  agency  boarding-school  was  small ;  only  fifteen  scholars  present  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  mostly  girls,  none  of  whom  could  read,  except  very  simple  lessons. 

The  teiarcher  acted  as  local  preacher  and  missionary.  Two  Catliolic  priests  had  re- 
cently arrived  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  missions  on  the  reservation. 

I  saw  very  few  Indians  wearing  citizens'  dress,  and  only  a  few  doing  any  kind  of 
work.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  finding  so  little  being  done  in  the  line  of  farm- 
ing, or  stock-raising,  except  in  raising  ponies.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  about 
12,000  ponies  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians,  and,  from  the  barking  and  howl- 
ing, I  should  judge  nearly  as  many  dogs.  The  agency  field  or  farm,  containing  about 
65  acres,  was  cultivated  by  Indians  mostly,  or  by  Indian  women. 

Small  parcels  of  about  one  acre  were  allotted  to  those  who  desired  to  raise  com, 
potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  Two  acres  were  cultivated  by  the  school  children,  and  twelve 
acres  by  the  agency  employ^.  ' 

No  crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation.  The  potatoes  and  tnmips  seemed  to  be 
doing  well,  but  the  com  very  poorly.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of 
these  Indians  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  in  my  judgment  this  is  the 
most  direct  road  for  an  Indian  to  reach  civilization  and  self-support.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  but  very  little  progress  will  be  ndade  by  the  Crow  Indians  in  industrial 
education  and  civilization,  until  they  are  removed  t'O  the  new  location — where  the  soil 
is  much  better  for  farming  purposes — which  has  been  selected  for  them  in  the  Little 
and  Big  Horn  Valleys,  and  then  land  should  be  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  in- 
alienable, and  not  subject  to  taxation  for  twenty-five  vears,  with  suitable  agrionlt- 
nral  implements,  and  an  experienced  farmer  for  every  fifty  families,  to  instruct  them 
in  the  use  and  care  of  these  implements. 

There  are  probably  from  five  to  six  hundred  families  on  the  reservation,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  one  farmer  to  give  proper  instruction  in  farming,  in  the  proper 
season  for  the  work  to  be  done,  as  in  all  probability  they  would  cover  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  or  more. 

Agent  Armstrong  expected  that  the  new  agency  buildings  would  be  erected  during 
the  sommer  so  that  the  Indians  could  be  moved  to  their  new  location  before  win- 
ter, but  there  was  but  one  proposal  received  for  building,  and  that  being  so  high  it 
was  rejected.  He  thinks  that  as  soon  as  the  Indians  are  permanently  located  on 
good  land,  and  have  a  home  that  they  can  positively  consider  their  own,  they  will 
then  improve  rapidly,  and  soon  become  self-supporting. 

WILLIAM  H.  LYON. 

Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman, 


F. 
ADDRESS  OF  THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE, 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  met  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  October  10,  for  a  free  discussion  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  given  close  personal  attention  to  the  subject  about 
to  be  considered,  while  some,  during  a  period  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years,, 
had  sought  to  become  familiar  with  its  various  phases.  The  members  of  the  conference 
chose  as  their  chairman  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  and  as  secretary  Herbert  Welsh.. 
Aifter  a  short  preliminary  statment  from  various  members  present  regarding  the 
principal  topics  for  discussion,  a  committee  to  prepare  a  programme  was  appointed 
by  the  chair.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  as  follows:  Dr.  James  E.  Rhodes, 
Professor  C.  C.  Painter,  Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  and  Herbert  Welsh.  After  due  con- 
sideration, the  committee  reported  to  the  conierence  a  programme  of  topics  for  dis- 
cussion, which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  programme  adopted,  the  conference  took 
into  consideration  the  topics  hereafter  mentioned,  in  the  order  named : 

I.~The  Sioux  Agreement. 

For  the  information  of  the  general  reader  it  is  desirable  to  state  concisely  the  his-^ 
tory  and  purpose  of  this  measure.  During  the  summer  of  1882  a  commission  was  ap- 
XK>inted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  authority  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  Sioux  Indians.    The  duty  of  tnis  commission  was  to  secure 
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snob  modification  of  existing  treaties  as  wonld  provide  for  the  cession  of  aboat  elevra 
million  acres  of  laud  from  the  great  Sioax  Reserve,  the  divisions  of  the  Sionx  Nati<m 
into  separate  and  independent  tribes,  and  the  assignment  to  each  of  these  tribes  of  a 
separate  reservation,  ^he  commission  reported  that  they  had  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Sioux  to  that  effect,  and  recommended  its  adoption.  This  agreement  wm 
laid  before  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  ratification,  together  with  commendatorj 
letters  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Certain  objections  were 
urged  by  friends  of  the  Indians  against  some  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  so  pro- 
sented,  and  it  was  shown  by  them  that  the  commission  had  failed  to  comply  with  s 
provision  in  the  treaty  of  1868  requiring  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult 
male  Indians  before  any  modification  of  that  treaty  could  be  made.  Upon  these  rep- 
resentations Congress  refused  to  pass  the  bill ,  and  api>ointed  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  investigate  the  work  of  the  Sioux  commission  and  to  render  a  report  daring 
the  coming  winter.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  five  members  of  this  conference  also 
informed  tnemselves  regarding  the  nature  and  details  of  this  work  by  personal  visitB 
during  the  past  summer  to  th&various  agencies  at  which  it  had  been  e£^ted.  It  wm 
this  proposed  agreement  whicv  came  before  the  conference  for  disoussiou. 

After  due  discussion  of  the  measure  in  question  a  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed 
by  the  conference  regarding  it,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  both  expedient  and  necessary 
for  each  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  to  have  its  separate  reserve,  and  that  a  c^sion 
of  territory  should  be  effected,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  lauds  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reserve  might  be  thrown  open  to  white  settlement,  and  rail- 
roads be  constructed  to  points  west  of  the  reservation.  Such  action,  it  was  admitted, 
if  wisely  and  justly  carried  out,  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  white  men  but  to  In- 
dians. But  to  the  Sioux  agreement,  as  at  present  framed,  objections  were  formulated 
by  the  conference  under  two  heads,  as  follows : 

1.-- Object  ion  8  as  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

2. — Objectious  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was  obtained 
to  the  agreement. 

1.— OBJECTIONS  AS  TO  TERMS. 

(a.)  The  consideration  is  deemed  inade(][uate. 

(5.)  The  agreement  does  not  make  it  plain  whether  part  of  the  consideration  offmd 
is  not  a  repetition  of  considerations  offered  for  former  cession  of  land  in  the  treaty  of 
1868 — a  compensation  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  paid  to  the  Indians. 

(c.)  The  agreement  makes  no  provision  by  which  Indians  resident  at  Lower  BrnM 
and  Cheyenne  River  Agencies  may,  as  individuals,  take  claims  on  the  land  which 
they  have  already  cultivated,  and  so  secure,  in  certain  cases,  farms  and  houses  which 
they  have  already  built,  before  white  settlers  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  tract  of  land 
to  be  ceded. 

(d.)  The  agreement  neither  protects  the  religions  bodies  in  the  possession  of  their 
buildings  and  improvements  occupied  and  made  for  missionary  purposes,  nor  provides 
adequate  compensation  should  they  be  taken  from  them.  Without  some  definite  pro- 
vision to  that  effect,  upon  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  claims  might  be  filed  by 
any  citizen  to  the  very  ground  now  occupied  for  missionary  purposes. 

(e.)  No  adequate  and  available  provision  has  been  made  for  an  edncation  fund. 

2.— -OBJECTIONS  AS  TO  THE  METHOD. 

(a.)  Not  all  of  the  Indians  who  signed  the  agreement  were  aware  when  they  did  so 
that  a  provision  for  a  cession  of  land  was  included  among  its  terms. 

(5.)  At  some  of  the  agencies  the  pressure  of  unjustifiable  threats  was  nsed  to  secure 
signatures  to  the  agreement,  the  Indians  being  led  to  suppose  that  a  refusal  upon 
their  part  to  sign  the  agreement  would  result  in  the  loss  of  their  land  and  other  prop- 
erty, without  compensation  by  the  Government. 

(o.)  At  one  of  the  agencies,  upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners  under  instructions 
from  Congress  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indiana  to 
the  agreement,  the  official  interpreter  of  the  commission  took  the  signatnx^a  of  boya 
to  the  agreement,  and  (d)  promised  as  a  consideration  to  the  Indians  a  strip  of  land 
in  Nebraska  in  addition  to  their  present  reservation.  This  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  interpreter  was  unwarrantable. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  objections  to  the  terms  and  methods  of  the  Sioux  agree- 
ment as  entertained  by  the  con^rence.  The  conference  further  drew  up  a  plan  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  l\y  which  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  the  agiee- 
mont  might  be  accomplished.      This  plan  mav  be  stated  as  follows: 

JResolvedf  That  this  conference  approves  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Sioux  Nation  into 
its  various  tribes,  and  of  the  designation  of  distinct  and  separate  reservations  for 
them  as  proposed  by  the  Sioux  commission  in  their  present  agfreement. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  land  contemplated  by  the  agreement  for  cession  to  ths 
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United  States  be  ceded  by  the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  land  lyin^  between  the 
White  and  Niobrara  Rivers.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  cession  would  oe  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  whites  and  Indians. 

That  the  specified  tract  of  land  to  be  ceded  be  sold  by  the  United  States  Land  Office 
as  other  lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  invested  as  a  fund  for 
the  sapport  and  civilization  of  said  Sioux  Indians,  especial  care  being  taken  to  secure- 
their  education  in  industry  and  letters. 

That  proper  reserves  be  set  apart  for  the  Lower  Brul6  and  Cheyenne  River  Indians,^ 
to  which  Any  of  said  Indians  may  remove  if  they  so  elect ;  that  due  provision  be 
made  for  their  removal  to  and  settlement  upon  the  reserves  so  assigned  them;  and 
that  just  compensation  be  made  them  for  any  improvements  they  may  be  obliged  to 
abandon  in  case  of  removal  to  said  reserves. 

That  a  sufficient  body  of  land,  on  which  buildings  in  use  for  religious  and  educa- 
tional purposes  are  now  standing,  be  granted  to  the  religious  bodies  owning  such 
buildings  where  such  lands  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  that  division  of  territory 
of  which  the  cession  to  the  United  States  is  contemplated  in  the  agreement. 

II. — ^LaW  for  INDIANS. 

The  conference  recommends : 

(1.)  That  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  relating  to  crime,  marriage,  and  inheri- 
tance be  extended  over  the  Indians  on  reservations  within  the  limits  of  such  State 
or  Territory,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the 
Indian  Territory ;  the  said  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  be  extended  over  the  Indians 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

(2.)  That  the  Indians  be  admitted  to  United  States  citizenship  so  soon,  and  only  so 
soon,  as  they  are  fitted  for  its  responsibilities. 

(3.)  That  all  Indians  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  titles  to  separate  home- 
steads, and  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  property,  should  be  empowered  to  do  so  by 
proper  legislation,  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  lands  so  allotted  from 
alienation  and  incumbrance  for  a  period  of  twenty -five  years,  or  such  time  after  this 
period  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject,  however,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  in  stock-rais- 
ing districts  legal  access  to  streams  and  springs  for  cattle  is  an  essential,  and  mast  be 
provided  for. 

III.— Lands  for  Indians. 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  conference  that  the  leasing  of  Indian  grazing  lands  m  the 
Indian  Territory  is  inexpedient;  but  that  these  lands  should  not  remain  unoccupied. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  leasing  them  to  white  herders,  appropriations  should  be  made 
by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  herds  of  cattle  for  the  Indians,  these  herds  to  be  held 
for  a  term  of  years  so  as  to  render  the  Indians  nltimately  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent of  Government  aid. 

IV.— Education. 

(1.)  The  conference  views  with  great  satisfaction  the  largely  increased  appropri- 
ations made  by  Congress  of  late  years  for  Indian  education,  and  the  union  of  inaus- 
trial  training  with  school  instruction. 

(2.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  reservation  boarding-schools  should  be  in- 
creased in  number  and  efficiency.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  scattered  condition  of  Indians 
on  many  reservations  renders  the  collection  of  all  the  children  into  boarding-schools 
impracticable,  the  number  of  day  schools  within  reservation  limits  should  be  multi- 
plied. When  practicable,  the  children  attending  these  schools  should  be  furnished 
with  a  midday  meal,  in  order  to  render  attendance  fuller  and  more  regular.  The 
good  influence  of  all  Indian  schools  depends  so  largely  upon  the  personal  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  that  in  securing  the  latter  great  care  should  be  taken  to  engage  per- 
sons  of  professional  skill  and  high  moral  character.  To  obtain  proper  teachers  liberal 
remuneration  is  essential.  ^ 

(3.)  Industrial  schools  beyond  reservation  limits, — The  practical  results  attained  by  the 
industrial  schools  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Forest  Grove  in  the  education  of  Indian 
youth  in  letters  and  mechanical  arts  command  our  warmest  praise.  The  happy  influ- 
ence of  these  schools  upon  public  opinion  has  been  scarcely  less  valuable  than  the 
actual  results  of  their  teaching  to  the  children  placed  under  their  care.  To  the  seven 
industrial  schools  of  this  class,  already  provided  for  by  Congress,  there  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conference,  be  another  added.  This  should  be  established  in  the  Gila 
valley.  Public  opinion  should  give  hearty  support  to  Congress  in  making  bountiful 
grants  to  these  indnstrial  school,  which  have  already  proved  themselves  to  be  such 
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important  tactore  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  The  snm  of  $167  a  year  will  not 
permit  thorough  inntraction  to  be  given  Indian  children  in  trades.  This  allowance 
should  be  increased  to  $200,  so  that  thorough  instruction  in  mechanical  porsaits  msy 
be  secured. 

(4.)  From  testimony  brought  before  the  conference  it  appears  that,  besides  the 
instruction  of  Indian  youth,  there  is  an  immediate  necessitv  K>r  an  increase  of  asflist- 
ant  farmers  at  several  of  the  larger  agencies.  This  remark  applies  with  much  force 
to  agencies  included  within  the  Sioux  Reserve  and  to  those  agencies  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Montana  where  irrigation  must  be  largely  relied  upon  for  saccess  in  agri- 
culture. 

(5.)  The  preservation  and  right  use  of  the  streams  and  springs  in  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  de- 
mands immediate  and  careful  attention. 

(6.)  Recognizing  with  gratitude  the  large  appropriations  already  made  by  Congrw 
in  behalf  of  Indian  education  in  its  various  forms,  we  would  urge  an  increase  in  uen 
appropriations  to  at  least  twice  the  present  amount  for  the  coming  year. 

V. — Indian  aobnts. 

The  conference  cordially  adopts  the  opinions  of  Commissioner  Price  concerning 
agents,  both  as  to  their  qualifications  and  the  advi8ability  of  increasing  their  salariei, 
made  in  his  report  for  18B2,  where  he  speaks  as  follows : 

**The  Indian  agents  furnish  the  precept  and  example  to  which  we  must  look  more 
than  to  any  other  cause  or  influence  as  a  means  of  changing  the  habits,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Indians.  If  the  agent  is  an  honest,  industrious,  and  intelligent  Chris- 
tian man,  with  the  physical  ability  and  disposition  to  endure  hardships  »nd  coar»* 
geously  encounter  difficulty  and  disappointment,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  is  morally, 
mentally,  and  physically  above  the  average  of  what  are  considered  good  men,  he  will 
work  wonders  among  these  wards  of  the  nation.  And  I  but  state  what  every  think- 
ing man  must  know,  thai,  as  a  rule,  this  class  of  men  cannot  be  procured  to  cut  then- 
selves  ofi'  from  civilization,  and  deprive  themselves  and  families  of  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  civilized  society  for  the  pittance  now  paid  to  Indian  agents.  •  •  * 
Paying  a  man  as  Indian  agent  $1,200  or  $1,500,  and  expecting  them  to  perform  $3,000 
or  $4,^)0  worth  of  labor,  is  not  economy,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  has  proven 
to  be  the  worst  kind  of  extravagance.  The  wholesale  sweeping  charge  of  dishoneetj 
sometimes  made  against  Indian  agents  is  not  true.  Some  of  them  are  good  and  troe 
men,  doing  the  very  best  they  can  under  the  embarrassing  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  surrounded." 

All  visits  of  inspection  to  Indian  agencies  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ad- 
vance of  Indians  toward  civilization  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
agent.  These  visits  also  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  service  a  greater  number 
01  able  and  successful  agents  than  had  been  supposed.  The  salaries  of  agents,  es- 
pecially of  those  having  charge  of  the  larger  bodies  of  Indians,  are  quite  inadeqoate 
and  should  be  increased. 

The  arrangement  by  which  an  agent's  salary  is  increased  upon  the  completion  of  s 
term  of  service  is  invaluable.  When  an  agent  has  proved  his  efficiency  and  integrity 
it  is  ofgreat  importance  that  he  should  be  supported  in  his  position,  as  experience  in 
the  difficult  duties  of  his  office  is  essential  for  securing  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
Indians  placed  uuder  his  care. 

VI.— Employes  at  Indian  aoencibs. 

The  law  which  restricts  the  sum  devoted  to  the  salaries  of  Government  employ^  st 
an  agency  to  $10,000,  irrespective  of  the  size  and  needs  of  the  agency,  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  employ^  force  of  each  agency 
should  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Indian  Department. 

VII. — ^TRADBBS  on  INDIAN  RB8BRVATIONS. 

(1.)  There  should  be  no  monopoly  in  traderships,  so  that  wholesome  competition 
may  exist  at  each  agency. 
(2.)  Indians  who  are  fit  for  it  should  be  licensed  to  trade. 

Vni. — Rations  issubd  to  Indians. 

The  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  issue  of  rations  to  Indians  as  rapidly  as  other  meana 
of  support  may  be  supplied  is  earnestly  recommended  by  the  conference.    A  steady 
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coutinuance  of  the  ratiun  system  and  a  neglect  of  earnest  eflfort  to  train  Indians  in 
self-sapport  tend  only  toward  demoralization  and  altimate  pauperism. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  is  necessarily  absorbed  at  any  large  agency  by  the  demands  of 
schools  alone,  and  nothing  is  left  tor  the  payment  of  farmers  or  their  assistants,  whose 

services  are  of  the  highest  value  in  directing  the  adult  Indians  in  mechanical  employ- 
ments. 

Under  some  circnmstances,  the  issue  of  rations  of  tea,  co£fee,  and  sugar  may  be 
temporarily  withheld  in  order  to  stimulate  Indians  to  labor. 

IX.— RkLIGIOUS  instruction  to  INDIANS. 

The  conference  cordially  adopts  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Price  in  his  annnal 
report  for  1882,  where  he  speaks  as  follows:  ''Extended  observation  proves  that  the 
influence  of  christian  teaching  and  training  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  fac- 
tors in  whatever  has  thus  far  been  gained  in  Indian  civilization.'^ 

The  conference  would  respectfully  encourage  the  Christian  churches  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  sent  as  teachers  and  missionaries  to  the  Indian 
fleld  and  to  be  liberal  as  to  the  support  furnished  them.  To  persons  so  sent  practical 
acquaintance  with  affairs,  common  sense,  and  sincere  piety  are  the  most  important 
requisites. 

X. — The  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  administration  of  Indian  affairs  at  Washington  should  be  more  concentrateil 
under  one  head.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  should  have  equal  powers  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture.  In  the  opinion  of  the  conference 
his  salary  should  be  increased. 

The  foregoing  address  is  made  by  the  Mohonk  Conference  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  to  some  degree  be  instrumental  in  calling  attention  to 
those  practical  reforms  in  our  national  dealing  with  the  Inclian  which  are  necessary 
before  a  solution  of  the  problem  be  possible ;  and  that  it  may  also  help  to  awaken  that 
popular  sentiment  which  must  always  precede  any  effectual  appeal  to  the  national 
legislature. 

The  address  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  is  presented  to  the  public  by  the  following 
gentlemen : 

CLINTON  B.  FISK, 
President  Board  of  Indian  Commisaioners  (New  York). 
E.  WHITTLESEY, 
Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commisaioners  (  fVashington). 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY, 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  (New  Paltz.  N  F.), 
W.  H.  LYON, 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  (New  York). 
DR.  JAMES  E.  RHOADS, 
Indian  Bights  Association^  Philadelphia. 
GEN.  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 
Principal  Hampton  Normal  School,  Hampton.  Va. 
REV.  ADDISON  P.  FOSTER, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
REV.  CHARLES  C.  PAINTER, 

Mas8a<^u9etts. 
JAMES  TALCOTT, 

New  York. 
JOHN  B.  TALCOTT, 

Netv  Britain,  Conn. 
BENJAMIN  P.  SMITH, 

Missouri. 
HERBERT  WELSH, 

Secretary 
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G. 

REPORTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  amounts  expended  during  the  last  year  by  tLe  several  religiooB  societies  for  ed- 
ncation  and  missions,  so  far  as  reported  are  as  follows : 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society $7,486  OO 

Southern  Baptist 6, 100  00 

Congregational  Forei^  Mission  Board 4,939  31 

Congregational  American  Missionary  Association 23, 459  00 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board 31,359  60 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 58,978  44 

Southern  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board 4,430  00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Board 38,575  00 

Friends 14,899  00 

Roman  Catholic 19,512  00 

Mennonites 11,5(20  00 

Methodist  Episcopal 3,450  00 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 1,265  00 

Miscellaneous  donations  of  churches  and  individuals  to  Indian  schools  . .  39, 946  00 


265, 921  35 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

STATISTICS  OF  WORK   AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

iU^ents 3 

Missionaries li 

Teachers 25 

Native  Pastors .- 1 

Native  Teachers 12 

Churches 5 

Church  Members 271 

Schools 9 

Pupils 356 

Sunday-school  Scholars 584 

SKOKOMISH  AGENCY. 

Rev.  Myron  Eells  writes : 

**  The  past  year  has  in  some  respects  been  one  of  the  darkest  of  the  nine  I  have  been 
here,  yet  during  no  year  have  I.received  so  many  Indians  to  the  church  on  profession  of 
faith — thirteen.  The  church  here  now  numbers  34 ;  the  average  attendance  at  public 
worship  is70 ;  at  Sabbath-school  51 ;  the  amount  contributed  by  the  church  as  a  body 
for  benevolent  purposes,  |77.15;  amount  contributed  for  benevolent  purposes  from 
church  members  as  individuals,  as  far  as  I  can  report  it,  $554.81 ;  families  under  pu- 
toral  care,  50.  At  Dungeness  the  church  numbers  15 ;  the  average  attendance  at  pub- 
lic wprship  is  45 ;  at  Sunday-school  35 :  families  under  pastoral  care  30.  Dan  BrowD, 
a  half-breed,  but  virtually  an  Indian,  having  been  brought  up  with  the  Indiaus  and 
always  having  lived  with  them,  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

'^I  made  two  trips  to  Dungeness,  continuing  one  of  them  to  Clallam  Bay,  to  preach 
to  the  Indians ;  one  trip  to  Steelacoom  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  A.  T.  BuroeU, 
who  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  school  teacher  on  this  reservation;  one  trip  to  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon,  where  is  the  Indian  Industrial  Training  School  for  this  coast,  and  one 
trib  to  Walla  Walla,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Association,  traveling  in 
all,  including  a  few  shorter  trips  mainly  for  preaching,  more  than  2,000  miles. 

*^  The  schools  at  Skokomish  and  Dungeness  are  supported  entirely  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  agent  writes  that  the  schools  have  suflfered  severely  on  account  of  the  re- 
duction of  salaries,  he  having  been  obliged  to  t-eplace  the  teachers  who  left  by  thoM 
less  capable,  yet  the  schools  nave  been  kept  up  during  the  year  with  a  larger  atten- 
dance than  ever  before,  and  the  Indians  have  taken  more  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  than  in  former  years,  as  they  appreciate  the  benefits  arising  there- 
from." 

DAKOTA  MISSION— SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Here  are  two  preaching  places  at  which  regular  Sabbath  services  are  maintained 
by  the  natives,  and  two  houses  of  worship,  one  of  them  the  normal  school,  onenatire 
pastor  with  eight  cateoVu^lB  ot  \&^  ^i^«y^«t^.    The  pilgrim  church  numbers  173-tf 
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men  and  III  women.  During  the  year  13  have  been  added  by  profession  and  6  by  let- 
ter. The  contributions  of  the  church  for  pastoral  support  have  been  $106.60 ;  for  mis^ 
sions  among  the  wild  Indians.  |55.58 ;  for  care  of  sick  and  incidental  expenses,  |66.15 : 
by  the  womens'  and  childrens'  societies  for  missionary  purposes,  |66.67 ;  making  in  all 
$295. 

FORT  SULLY  STATION. 

From  Rev.  T.  L.  Rig^ : 

''  Our  work  at  Standmg  Rock  promises  well.  A  school  has  been  kept  up  during 
the  winter  and  has  been  well  attended^  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps,  a  native  nx>m  Sisseton 
Agency,  with  his  family,  is  doing  good  and  efficient  work.  There  should  be  a  second 
station  established  at  once  on  Grand  River,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  we  should  be- 
ready  to  occupy  other  points  as  opportunity  mayoflfer.  The  vallev  of  the  Grand  River 
is  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  as  they  are  ready  to  set- 
tle on  individual  farms.  Sitting  Bull  is  to  be  located  on  this  stream  a  few  miles  east 
of  our  present  station.    He  will  nave  more  or  less  of  a  following. 

**  Of  the  work  in  connection  with^the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  the  newest  is  that  on 
Cheny  Creek,  where  some  800  Indians,  wholly  wild  as  yet,  are  gathered  and  live  after 
their  Indian  custom  in  tents  that  can  be  struck|aud  moved  away  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Since  the  1st  of  May  I  have  had  regular  work  done  at  this  x>oint.  A  large  tent  was 
made  and  found  place  in  the  camp  as  school  tent.  Two  native  workers  have  spent  the 
summer  theie.  This  is  School  Cheyenne  River  No.  3.  Everything  is  in  a  state  of 
wildness,  and  only  by  keeping  no  roll  of  names  could  the  children  be  induced  to  re- 
turn from  day  to  aay'even  for  a  short  time.  This  is  a  field  of  great  promise  and  should 
be  attended  to  at  once.  I  had  hoped  before  this  to  hear  of  some  action  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  enabling  me  to  build  at  this  point  and  others  on  the  Cheyenne  River. 

''The  work  at  the  Cheyeune  River  No.  I  is  supported  by  the  native  missionary  so- 
ciety. Rev.  Isaac  Renville,  their  missionary,  has  been  on  the  field  over  three  years. 
The  Indians  there  are  farming  and  stock  raising  on  a  moderate  scale.  His  school  work 
has  good  satisfaction. 

''Cheyenne  River  No, 2  is  comparatively  a  new  effort,  and  has  not  inet  with  very 
great  success ;  last  winter  I  bought  an  old  log  house  and  put  a  native  helper  to  work 
m  the  Two  Kettle  village. 

"Chautier  Bottom  Station  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  past,  but  the  greater 
number  of  Indians  formerly  here  have  moved  away  and  the  house  remains.  Work 
here  was  done  by  David  Lee  for  three  months. 

"The  work  at  Peoria  Bottom  has  been  carried  on  quietly  during  the  year.  The 
schools  have  been  small,  but  attendance  improving  in  regularity.  As  a  missionary 
station  for  evangelistic  effort  the  work  here  is  so  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  provide 
largely  for  itself.  Our  Indians  have  the  missionary  spirit  and  in  their  turn  now  carry 
the  Gospel  to  others.  Still,  careful  oversight  of  the  work  here  is  very  needful.  Many 
of  the  original  homestead  takers  have  relincxuished  their  claims  to  white  men — perhaps 
not  more  than  half  the  original  twenty-five  still  hold  to  their  land.  Those  who  do 
remain  have  done  very  well,  and  will  be  able  to  make  final  proof  and  receive  from  the 
Grovernment  there  patents  this  fall.  I  would  urge  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
school  here  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  school  such  as  this  would  afford  the  guidance 
and  help  needed  by  the  native  Christian  here,  and  be  a  grand  point  of  collection  from 
the  out-stations,  meeting  a  very  pressing  need.  No  place  I  know  of  can  offer  so  many 
advantages  as  this  for  such  a  school.  I  am  not  speaking  in  antagonism  to  the  San  tee 
school.  The  work  there  is  very  different,  and  more  advanced  in  many  lines.  Both  are 
needed.  The  membership  of  the  Shiloh  Church  is  29,  8  having  being  added  during  the 
year.   The  contributions  have  amounted  to  $199.24." 

FORT  BEKTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  the  missionary,  writes : 

"  During  all  the  year  the  Sabbath  meetings  were  kept  up  morning  and  afternoon 
and  most  of  the  time  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  I  visited  the  sick  and 
did  house  to  house  preaching  in  the  Indian  village,  and  from  November  to  April  taught 
a  few  young  men  who  came  each  evening  to  school.  The  Sabbath  exercises  were  in 
three  or  four  different  languages  each  Sabbath,  first  preaching  and  worship  for  the 
Gros  Ventres  and  Mandaus  in  the  Gros  Ventre  language,  whicn  both  understand,  at 
eleven  an  English  Bible  class,  in  the  afternoon  a  few  Rees  received  instruction  in  the 
Ree  tongue,  and  then  in  the  evening  any  English,  Gros  Ventres,  or  Rees  who  could 
be  got  out  again  listened  to  singing  and  the  word  of  God.  Sometimes  traveling  Sioux 
or  Dakotas  would  be  present  and  hear  something  in  their  tongue.  There  have  been 
no  additions  to  the  church  during  the  year,  but  there  is  a  manifest  increase  of  respect 
and  friendship  for  us,  and  the  people,  especially  the  men,  are  more  industrious  than 
ever  before.  One  of  the  chiefs  nas  of  his  own  accord  sometimes  '  cried  the  village '  in 
the  Indian  style  to  call  the  people  to  Christian  worship  and  the  chlldteix  tA  ^&r.\^^^\« 
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Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Crows,  who  are  consins  to  this  people,  and 
the  hand  of  200  Gros  Ventres  at  Fort  Bnford,  who  have  not  yet  had  any  iostmction, 
I  appreciate  the  great  advance  the  Berthold  Indians  have  made  in  civilized  pnrsnitB 
and  manners.  During  the  whole  year,  except  the  vacation  months  of  Jane  and  July. 
Miss  E.  L.  Ward  kept  up  a  school  each  forenoon,  and  taught  sewing  and  knitting  and 
bread  making,  or  visited  the  people.  At  other  agencies  scholars  have  been  induced 
to  attend  school  by  giving  them  Government  rations,  but  here  no  sach  inducement 
has  been  offerdd,  so  that  only  those  who  were  anxious  to  learn  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
they  could  see  in  it  have  attended.  During  the  year  I  made  two  trips  to  Devil's  Lake 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  native  missionary  there  and  his  people.  The  native  society 
have  become  so  much  interested  in  that  field  that  they  support  the  effort  there  entirelf 
themselves,  and  the  people  there  are  helping  to  support  their  own  work.  Obsenri* 
tion  and  experience  confirm  my  belief  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  simply  and 
clearly  in  the  heart-language  of  a  tribe  is  a  force  which  makes  all  other  efforts  valoft- 
ble,  but  without  which  only  small  and  slow  progress  can  be  made.'' 

SISSBTON    AGENCY. 

The  Gk>od  Will  Mission  school  reports  35  boarding  pupils  and  a  few  day  scholars. 
As  a  general  thing  the  scholars  made  fair  progress.  The  girls  excelled  the  boys  be- 
cause they  heard  English  while  engaged  in  sewing  and  house  work,  whereas,  the  boys 
had  not  this  advantage,  having  only  an  Indian  woman  to  care  for  them  in  their  board- 
ing hall.  We  found  excellent  nomes  for  three  of  our  pupils,  two  girls  and  one  boy, 
all  of  whom  are  doin^  well.  One  of  these  came  home  on  a  visit  recently  and  had  eri- 
dently  made  marked  improvement  in  every  respect.  The  other  girl  through  her  let- 
ters shows  great  advancement  in  ideas.  The  boy  is  said  to  be  learning  English  rap- 
idly. A  number  of  others  were  sent  to  the  training  school  at  San  tee  Agency.  We 
consider  the  plan  of  placing  the  pupils,  after  some  knowledge  of  English  has  been  ob- 
tained and  other  training  received,  in  good  white  families  a  most  excellent  thing,  and 
we  think  the  Government  should  make  provision  for  a  large  number  to  be  cared  for 
in  this  way.  In  the  school-room  two  teachers  were  engaged  with  the  scholars,  bar- 
ing a  morning  and  a  short  afternoon  session.  One  class,  composed  of  pupils  in  school 
for  the  first  time,  completed  first  reader,  could  add  and  subtract  simple  numbers. 

A  class  in  history,  composed  of  pupils  having  some  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, were  taught  the  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the  United  St-ates  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  class  in  lan- 
guage were  required  to  write  exercises  from  dictation,  thus  learning  the  correct  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  the  uses  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks. 

The  matron  writes  that  of  the  twelve  girls  under  her  care  nine  learned  to  inake  very 
good  light  bread,  considering  that  the  four  was  sometimes  quite  poor.  Four  of  them 
made  pies  and  other  good  things.  All  received  instruction  in  other  branches  of  house- 
work, as  also  in  sewing,  and  most  of  them  made  creditable  improvement.  On  the  last 
day  of  school  a  table  was  shown  bearing  their  various  handiwork — bread,  pies,  rookies, 
as  also  garments  of  various  kinds  and  mittens  the  girls  had  knitted.  All  were  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  makers.  The  exercises  on  that  day  were  very  interesting  and 
showed  the  patient  drill  that  had  been  given  the  pupils. 

The  girls  had  special  instruction  given  them  in  the  Bible  on  the  Sabbath  besides 
what  they  received  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  all  were  trained  to  daily  praise  the 
1  jord  with  song  and  prayer  and  reading  of  the  word. 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  SOCIETY. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians  has  been  nine — ^three  whites  and 
six  Indians.  These  have  labored  among  the  Cherol^ees,  the  Ottawas,  Peorias  and 
Miamis,  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  some  extent  among 
the  pagan  Piates  of  Nevada.  In  the  latter  tribe,  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation, 
during  the  last  year,  the  old  Chief  Winnemucca,  afflicted  with  a  fatal  malady,  directed 
that  his  young  squaw  be  stoned  to  death,  for  bewitching  him  with  his  sickness.  The 
horrible  sentence  was  executed. 

The  great  thing  first  to  be  accomplished,  is  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings  for 
the  Indian  University,  on  the  new  site  near  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  for  occupa- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1«83.  For  this,  $10,000  are  needed.  A  generous  pledge  of  |5.O00 
Jjfts  been  made  by  a  friend  of  this  work,  on  condition  that  $5,000  more  be  secured  by 
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Ad  gust  of  this  year.    The  Board  appeal  to  all  to  forward  their  pledges  at  once,  whether 
small  or  great,  so  that  this  project  shall  not  fail. 

Oor  Indian  missions  have  sutfered  greatly  for  lack  of  properly  trained  native  mis- 
sionaries and  pastors.  Our  hope  of  lietter  things  rests  in  this  institution,  located 
where  it  is  accessible  to  the  whole  Territory,  and  open  to  students  from  all  the  nations 
and  tribes.  During  the  last  year  nearly  100  students  have  been  enrolled,  several  of 
the  number  having  the  ministry  in  view. 

The  amount  expended  for  missionary  and  educational  work  among  the  Indians,  is 
$4,763.69. 

Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  general  missionary,  gives  the  following  summary  of  Baptists 
in  the  Indian  Terntory : 

Cherokees  ^exclusive  of  Delawares),  998;  Delawares.  206;  colored  596.  Total  in 
Cherokee  Nation,  1,800.  Creeks,  2,500.  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  1,600.  Seminoles, 
242;  and  colored,  125 — total,  367.  At  Wichita  Agency,  65;  Ottawas,  45;  Peoriasand 
Miamis,  25;  Sac  and  Fox,  19.    Total  in  the  Territory,  6,419. 

The  committee  on  work  among  the  Indians  reported,  through  Rev.  T.  A.  K.  Ges- 
sler,  N.  T. .  as  follows : 

"If  resolutions  and  memorials  could  have  saved  the  American  Indian,  he  would 
long  ago  have  been  lifted  into  blessedness.  But,  unfortunately,  reports  of  committees, 
and  expressions  of  favor  from  benevolent  societies  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  either 
manly  Justice  or  Christian  beneficence. 

'*  The  Indians. may  and  probably  do  need  the  advantages  of  citizenship  and  the  pro- 
tection of  wise  laws,  but  we  need  to  realize  that  the  ills  with  which  they  are  afflicted 
are  of  a  more  radical  kind  than  can  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  legislation. 

'^Let  us  squarely  face  the  fact  that  no  political  expedient  will  serve  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  injuries  or  introduce  them  into  a  condition  that  is  either  safe  or  satis- 
factory. 

^*  Our  manifest  duty  is  to  give  them  the  gospel.  We  must  seek  to  Christianize  them 
by  efforts  so  enthusiastic  and  efficient  that  our  zeal  shall  make  atonement,  as  far  as 
atonement  is  possible,  for  the  neglect  and  the  wrongs  from  which  they  have  suffered. 
If  as  Christians  we  are  debtors  to  the  heathen  beyond  the  sea,  surely  our  obligation 
is  incalculable  toward  these  pagans  who  dwell  in  our  own  land,  their  possessions  de- 
spoiled by  the  white  man's  rapacity  and  their  faith  destroj'ed  by  his  perfidy. 

'*  Education  adds  permanence  and  power  to  Christian  infiueuces.  Hence  we  have 
wisely  sought  to  associate  with  our  work  of  evangelization  an  attempt  to  educate. 
But  what  we  have  accomplished  in  this  direction,  while  exceedingly  satisfactory, 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  prophecy  than  a  fulfillment.  We  call  attention  to  the 
very  favorable  opportunity  offered  to  us  for  controlliug  the  educational  future  of  all 
the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Indian  University 
to  the  lands  donated  by  the  Creek  Nation  for  this  purpose. 

''It  is  painful  to  realize  that  of  the  Pah  Utes,  a  people  numbering  about  thirty-five 
hundred  souls,  a  great  number  are,  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  shut  out  from  the  prob- 
ability of  ever  hearing  the  gospel.  The  older  people  amonc;  them  cannot  understand 
our  missionary,  and  the  Indian  interpreters  seem  to  be  unable  either  to  grasp  the  Gos- 
pel idea  or  in  their  meager  language  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Here  aie  men  dying 
of  thirst  and  unable  to  see  the  cup  that  is  held  to  their  very  lips.  While  our  mission- 
ary hopes  in  time  to  overcome  these  obstacles  by  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
dialect,  it  is  none  the  lessti  reproachful  fact  that  we  have  so  long  neglected  our  mani- 
fest duty  to  these  wilder  tribes. 

''From  the  country  of  Alaska  comes  a  cry  for  help  as  pitiful  and  as  hopeless  as  any 
that  ever  startled  Christian  ears  from  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  What  answer  will 
our  great  denomination  make  to  this  repeated  appeal  f 

**  Your  committee  recommend : 

''  1.  That  increased  effort  be  made  to  acquaint  our  churches  with  the  needs  and  en- 
couragements of  our  evangelical  work  among  the  Indians,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
enlarged  contributions  for  its  more  vigorous  prosecution. 

**  2.  That  all  possible  diligence  be  employed  in  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for 
removing  the  Indian  University  from  Tahlequah  to  Muskogee,  and  for  increasing  its 
educational  facilities  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  enlarged  opportunities  thus 
to  be  presented. 

''3.  We  repeat  the  recommendation  made  to  the  society  a  year  ago,  that  mission- 
aries be  sent  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 

''4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his 
annual  report  to  Congress  mentions  as  an  especially  difficult  feature  of  the  work  of 
civilization  the  condition  of  Indian  women,  we  desire  to  express  our  gratification  that 
the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  promises  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
its  labors  among  this  class.'' 

After  addresses  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Quinton,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  Ira  A.  Cain,  Kans.,  the  report 
was  adopted. 
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PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 
[Eleventh  Annaal  Report  of  the  MissionAry  Bishop  of  Niobnra.] 
NATIVE  CHARACTER  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  people  among  whom  the  mission  is  placed,  the  Dakotas,  are  a  people  of  snperior 
character  and  intelligence  as  compared  with  many  other  Indians.  They  have  long 
held  a  dominant  position  as  the  consequence  of  their  mau^  snccessfal  wars  with  the 
Crows,,  Arickarees,  and  Poncas,  and  possess  the  personal  dignity,  gallantry,  and  hos- 
pitality which  naturally  result  from  such  triumphs.  They  are  not  given  to  stealing, 
except  in  war  from  their  enemies.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  far  from  what  thej 
ought  to  he,  hut  are  not  as  bad  as  might  have  been  expected;  and,  notwithstanding 
there  is  a  dark  side  to  their  life,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  people  pleasant  to  be  with, 
and  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  children  when  we  take  them  into  the  boarding- 
schools  indicate  that  their  parents  are  far  from  the  degradation  which  characterizes 
some  savage  tribes. 

Rev.  H.  Swift,  who  has  had  rather  extraordinary  opportunities  of  viewing  it,  writ« 
thus  of  their  condition  when  he  began  his  work  among  them  : 

**  They  were  heathen  in  what  belief  they  had,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  God  of  reveli- 
tion  and  of  spiritual  truths,  while  they  had  many  dances  and  ceremonies  which  tended 
to  keep  them  fixed  in  their  heathenism.  The  camp  where  I  lived  seemed  to  be  the 
center  of  these  things,  and  the  sound  of  the  dance  or  the  conjuror's  dmm  was  hardly 
ever  unheard  day  or  night,  while  strange  fantastic  processions  and  incantations  sncb 
as  I  have  seen  nowhere  else  were  matters  of  common  occurence.  I  soon  ascertained 
what  their  feelings  toward  missionaries  were.  On  one  side  was  a  party  which  wonld 
have  noueht  to  do  with  us,  because  they  feared  our  work  would  destroy  their  old 
traditionfiJ  customs  and  dances.  The  conjurors  and  dancing  chiefs  represented  this 
faction. 

**■  There  was  a  party  which  looked  with  suspicion  on  us — confounded  ns  with  the 
Government.  They  said  '  let  the  Government  fulfill  its  promises  to  as,  and  then  it 
will  be  time  to  talk  of  schools  and  churches.  As  yet  we  want  to  have  nothing  to  do 
withyou.*    This  faction  was  represented  by  mahy  good  and  intelligent  men. 

"Then  a  third  partjr,  not  very  numerous  nor  very -strong,  favored  us;  but  I  soon 
saw  that  their  professions  were  hollow.  There  was  no  hunger  of  spirit,  but  rather 
hunger  of  body ;  they  looked  upon  the  Church  as  a  grand  store-house  to  draw  from, 
or  as  a  means  to  secure  greater  favors  from  the  agent.  In  fact,  the  only  value  that 
could  be  attached  to  their  asking  us  to  come  and  help  them  was  that  it  enabled  ns  to 
come  among  them  with  their  free  and  cordial  consent,  and  that  we  had  in  them  a  kind 
of  protecfion  against  the  other  factions. 

"  We  soon  picKcd  up  some  children  and  began  a  day  and  boarding-school.  It  was  verr 
hard  to  have  any  day-school.  One  Indian  would  be  jealous  of  another,  and  if  one 
child  came  another  would  be  taken  away.  I  did  my  best  to  overcome  this  wretched 
spirit,  but  for  a  long  time  rn  vain.  Sometimes  I  would  have  a  large  school,  and  per- 
haps the  next  day  it  would  dwindle  down  to  two  or  three.  Then  again  an  upward 
rise,  but  perhaps  another  set  of  children.  We  were  overrun,  too,  by  Indians ;  no  room 
was  too  private  for  them  to  force  their  way  in.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  lock  any  doon, 
for  they  stole  every  key  we  had  in  a  very  short  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  poor  people  were  thoroughly  heathen ;  that  many  were  hostile,  and  semi-hostile, 
and  their  whole  desire  was  to  torment  us  as  much  as  possible.  We  were  much  oppressed 
by  begging,  and  the  people  were  so  wretchedlv  poor  that  it  was  hard  to  shut  our  hearts 
to  them,  and  consequently  we  went  through  the  experience  of  nearly  every  missionary ; 
while  we  helped  many  deserving  cases,  we  were  much  imposed  on  by  unworthy  ones. 
The  parents  and  relations  of  our  boarding  children  were  a  great  source  of  annoyance 
to  us.  They  considered  the  fact  of  our  having  their  children  living  with  ns  as  sufficient 
claim  on  us 'for  indefinite  supplies  of  clothing  and  food  ;  and  a  refusal  to  accede 
to  their  exorbitant  demands  was  followed  usually  by  the  carrying  ofif  of  one  of  the 
children  and  a  troublesome  chase  after  him.  We  were  much  harassed  by  hostiles  who 
invaded  ns  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  though  never  offering  to  do  any  violence, 
and  by  the  oflicious  kindness  of  friendly  Indians,  who,  considering  us  in  great  peril, 
paraded  arouud  the  house  through  the  night  and  often  kept  us  up  late  in  the  even- 
ing, sitting  with  conspicuously  loaded  rifles  on  their  knees  and  entertaining  us  with 
prophecies  of  possible  catastrophes. 

*'  Now  a  word  about  our  Indian  services.  I  used  to  drill  the  people,  teaching  them 
bynius  and  responses,  and  having  jnst  as  much  service  as  they  could  follow.  They 
Hoon  began  to  improve,  the  people  learned  to  stand,  and  some  of  them,  though  sheep- 
ishly, to  kneel.  I  had  baptized  only  a  very  few  as  yet.  In  fact  the  x>eopIe  were  all  of 
them  so  wretchedly  Ignorant  that  I  did  not  care  to  do  so  until  I  had  iustmcted  them 
for  a  long  time.^' 
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WORK  IN  THE  VERNACULAR. 

Most  of  the  clergy  have  with  admirable  zeal  and  patience  acquired  the  language  of 
the  Indians,  a  pre-requisite  to  sncoessful  missionary  and  pastoral  work  among  them, 
And  throngh  tneir  labors  the  people  now  enjoy  the  prayer  book,  a  hymn  book,  the 
Kings'  Highway,  and  the  Calvary  Catechism  in  their  own  tongue,  as,  through  the 
labors  of  others,  they  possess  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular. 

No  words  can  express  too  emphatically  the  blessing  these  versions  have  been.  I 
suppose  that  it  is  aamitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  gospel  must  always  be  carried  to  the 
heathen  in  their  owti  tongue.  The  notion  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians  is  that  an  English  speaking,  well-meaning  white  man  should,  for  a  year 
or  two,  take  up  his  residence  among  them  and  preach  the  gospel,  however  often  such 
enterprises  may  be  called  missionary  work,  is,  of  course^  absurd.  The  secret  of  any  sue- 
•cess  the  missionaries  in  Niobrara  have  had  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  they  have  taken 
up  their  homes  among  the  people,  and  made  them  hear  in  their  own  tongues  wherein 
they  were  bom  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

God  bless  them  for  all  the  vexation  of  spirit  and  the  toil  of  mind  and  tongue  Vhich 
they  have  cheerfully  endured  to  accomplish  this  end  f 

NOT  AN  END,   BUT  A  ATBANS. 

And  yet  it  has  seemed  to  me  of  the  first  importance  to  regard  this  vernacular  work 
as  provisional :  as  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  indeed,  to  look  upon  everthing  as 
provisional  which,  if  permanently  maintained,  would  tend  to  make  Indian  life  some- 
thing separate  from  the  common  life  of  our  country ;  a  solid  foreign  mass  indigestible 
bv  our  common  civilization.  Just  because  it  has  been  an  indigestible  mass  nas  our 
civilization  been  all  these  years  constantly  trying  to  vomit  it  and  so  get  rid  of  a  cause 
of  discomfort. 

Ordinary  laws  must  have  their  way.  All  reservations,  whether  the  reserving  of  land 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  settlement  or  the  reserving  of  the  Indian  nationality  from 
absorption  in  ours,  or  the  reserving  of  old  tribal  superstitions  and  notions  and  habits 
from  the  natural  process  of  decadence,  or  the  reserving  of  the  Indian  language  ^m 
extinction,  I  have  regarded  as  necessary  evils  or  as  but  temporary  expedients.  The 
only  safety  for  250,0^  people  divided  up  into  over  a  hundred  different  tribes  speak- 
ing as  many  different  lan^ages,  scattered  on  about  seventy  different  reservations 
among  50,000,000  of  English-speaking  people  lies  in  flowing  with  the  current  of  their 
life  and  ways,  not  in  trying  to  hold  its  own  against  it  or  oostmcting  it.  And  I  have 
thought  our  missions  to  be  not  what  it  would  be  if  the  Indians  were  to  be  an  insulated 

Eeople  like  some  of  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  that  of  building  up  a  national 
idian  Church  with  a  national  liturgy  in  the  Indian  tongue,  but  rather  that  of  re- 
solving the  Indian  structure  and  preparing  its  parts  for  being  taken  up  into  the  great 
whole  m  church  and  state. 

From  the  first,  therefore.  I  have  struggled  against  the  notion  that  we  were  mission- 
Aries  to  Indians  alone  and  not  missionaries  to  all  men  ;  I  have  pressed  the  study  of 
the  English  language  and  its  conversational  use  in  our  schools,  and  however  imper- 
fect my  efforts,  the  aim  of  them  has  been  to  break  down  **  the  middle  wall  of  partition" 
between  whites  and  Indians  and  to  seek  not  the  welfare  of  one  clas§  or  race,  but  the 
•common  good.  I  should  like  to  repeat  here  language  used  in  my  report  for  the  year 
1880: 

'^  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  think  of  the  Indians  as  a  strange  people.  That  way  of  think 
ing  of  them  has  been  the  source  of  a  vast  deal  of  our  errors  as  a  nation  in  dealing  with 
them.  From  this  it  has  resulted  that  they  have  not  been  brought  under  our  laws  or 
reconciled  to  our  customs  or  mingled  among  our  people.  They  remain,  even  in  old  set- 
tled communities,  a  distinct  people,  with  a  nationality,  a  religion  and  manners  of 
their  own,  proud  of  bein^  Indians  not  being  Americans,  and  hence  an  obstruction,  a 
gravel-stone  in  the  machinery  of  our  political  and  social  life.'' 

From  the  same  mode  of  thought  has  resulted  the  segregation  of  the  Indian  upon  res- 
ervations from  which  the  white  man  is  excluded,  and  this  not  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
«nt,  but  as  a  permanent  policy — shut  up  there  in  their  own  helplessness  and  ignorance, 
without  the  stimulation  which  good  examples  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufacture 
impart;  barricaded  out  from  the  contagion  of  our  warm,  on  rushing,  common  life. 
While  many  of  the  white  men  who  have  intennarried  with  the  Indians  are  industrious 
and  virtuous,  and  are  valuable  helpers  of  Indian  civilization,  and  have  nobly  seconded 
missionary  effort,  the  tendency  of  the  reservation  system  has  been  to  exclude  such  white 
men  generally,  while  the  vicious  and  lazy,  who  care  not  for  law,  have  too  often  found 
in  these  reservations  a  refuge  and  home.  These  reservations  lie  in  great  squares  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  like  blocks  of  granite  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
And  shut  off  communication  of  settlers  here  with  settlers  there.  They  are  thus  an 
Annoyance  and  vexation  to  the  whites.  The  people  who  occupy  them  are  looked  upon 
with  dislike  as  an  alien,  and  though  they  are  the  aboriginal  occupants,  as  an  inter- 
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loping  population,  and  therefore  the  legitimate  subjects  of  degradation  and  opprw- 
sion. 

The  sooner  the  Indian  country  can  be  divided  up  into  separate  farms,  the  sooner 
these  farms  can  be  secured  to  the  Indians  by  a  tiile  adequately  guarded ;  the  sooner 
the  remainder  of  the  country  can  be  sold  to  white  settlers  and  the  two  races  thus  be 
intermingled;  the  sooner  the  Indians  can  be  prepared  for  this  change  it  seems  to  me 
the  better. 

SANTEE  MISSION. 

(Population,  including  Flandreau,  1,060.) 

The  mission  was  beeun  at  Redwood,  Minn.,  in  1860.  Removed  to  present  location 
on  Santee  Reserve,  1868.    Rev.  Mr.  Fowler  took  charge  April,  1878. 

There  is  a  central  church  and  two  dependent  chapels  on  this  reserve,  the  chapel* 
being  respectively  12  and  6  miles  distant  from  the  central  church.  Saint  Mary's  school 
is  attached  to  the  central  mission  building  on  the  north.  The  Flandreau  Mission  i* 
more  than  100  miles  distant ;  but  as  the  people  are  Santees,  the  mission  ia  combined 
for  purposes  of  administration  with  the  Santee  Mission. 

The  work  has  come  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition  under  the  faithful  labon  of 
Mr.  Fowler.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  on  a  Saturday  in  July  lisl 
I  went  over  with  the  missionary  fur  a  visitation  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Redeemer,  a  litUe 
chapel  situated  among  a  scattered  farming  population.  We  staid  at  a  houae  almost » 
mile  distant  from  the  church.  A  heavy  rain  was  falling  Sunday  morning,  and  we 
doubted  whether  it  were  worth  while  so  much  as  to  go  to  the  chapel.  Seventy  pec- 
sons  came  together  from  their  scattered  houses  notwithstanding,  and  thirty-six  pv- 
ticipated  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

• 

TANKTON  MISSION. 

(Population,  2,000.) 

This  mission  was  begun  in  the  year  1869  by  Rev.  Paul  Mazaknte.  In  1870  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cook  took  charse.  He  has  seen  the  whole  people  pass  from  tent  to  log-bouse 
life,  and  has  presented  293  persons  for  confirmation. 

The  mission  consists  of  a  central  church,  which  serves  as  the  bishop's  church,  and 
two  chapels,  each  15  miles  distant  from  it.  Saint  Paul's  school  is  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  central  church,  and  Emmanuel  House  is  not  farther  off. 

An  excellent  work  has  been  carried  on  among  the  women  in  connection  with  Em- 
manuel House  by  Mrs.  Fox.  She  has  been  faithfully  assisted  by  Angelique  Gaytoo, 
a  graduate  of  Saint  Mary's  school.  The  women  have  cordially  responded  to'  Mrs. 
Fox^s  Busgestions  towards  self-help  and  helping  others,  and  have  raised  $49.75  by  their 
gifts  and  by  the  sale  of  their  work  for  benevolent  objects.  Kind  friends  at  the  East 
have  done  much  to  further  the  work  and  to  enable  me  to  make  the  House  more  com- 
fortable and  better  fitted  for  its  uses. 

YANKTONNAIS  (CROW  CREEK)  MISSION. 

(Population,  988.) 

This  mission  was  begun  in  the  year  1873  by  Rev.  H.  Burt,  who  after  erving  at  sev- 
eral other  points,  a^ain  resumed  the  charge  of  it  in  1881. 

The  mission  consists  of  a  central  church  and  two  chapels,  distant  severally  6  and  7 
miles  from  it.  The  population  has  shifted  so  much  since  the  church  and  chapels  were 
erected,  that  the  large  church  (Christ  Church)  is  now  bein^  removed  bodily  to  the 
agency,  the  chief  ana  central  point,  and  the  little  chapel  (Samt  Thomas'),  now  at  the 
agency,  will  be  removed  hereafter  to  the  midst  of  a  farming  settlement. 

LOWER  BRUL^  MISSION. 

(Population,  1,550.) 

This  mission  consists  of  the  central  church  and  one  station  about  6  miles  from  it 
The  people  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  wilder  Sioux.  The  better  disposed  find  it  hard  to  hold  their  ground.  There 
is  a  flourishing  congregation  at  the  central  church,  however.  The  out-station  is  very 
weak  and  work  is  suspended  there  for  the  present. 

After  having  been  assured  for  years,  both  by  their  religious  teachers  and  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  that  those  Indians  who  began  mrin  life  would  thereby  se- 
cure the  permanent  possession  of  their  land  and  homes,  this  people  have  been  astounded 
and  almost  driven  to  lur^  \)^  t\i«  dUcovery  during  the  past  year  that  a  plan  had  been 
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nearly  codsdid mated  withont  their  eonsent  or  even  knowledge,  by  which  they  were 
to  be  deprived  of  both  hoases  and  land  and  removed  to  another  locality. 

CHEYENNE  AGENCY  MISSION. 

(Population,  3,188.) 

This  mission  consists  of  a  central  charch  and  two  chapels,  respectively  65  and  40 
miles  distant  from  it.  Forts  Bennett  and  Sally,  several  miles  more  distant  still,  are 
also  frequently  visited  by  the  faithful  missionary. 

Saint  John's  boarding-school  is  located  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Saint  John's 
chapeL 

The  mission  was  begun  by  Rev.  Henry  Swift  in  the  year  1873.  The  circumstances 
are  referred  to  in  his  narrative  quoted  in  the  paragraph  entitled,  ''Native  character 
and  condition  of  the  people."  The  progress  of  many  of  the  people  has  been  remark- 
able. The  settlement  made  by  the  Indians,  who  under  Mr.  Swift's  lead  have  taken 
claims  near  Saint  Stephen's  Church,  is  a  model. 

UPPER   BRU^  (rosebud)  MISSION. 

I 

(Population,  7,762.) 

This  mission  consists  of  the  central  church  and  of  Saint  Luke's  station,  25  miles  dis- 
tant. 

As  this  mission  and  theOgallala  (next  in  order  in  this  narrative)  are  in  quite  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  Dakota  from  the  other  missions,  and  as  they  are  placed  among  two  of 
the  largest  bodies  of  the  wildest  Indians  in  the  country,  it  mav  be  well  to  rehearse 
here  some  of  the  events  which  have  attended  the  first  years  of  the  e£fort. 

These  missions  grew  out  of  a  visit  suddenly  made  in  1874  to  the  Upper  Bruits  and 
Ogallalas,  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  threatened  outbreak  and  pacify  tne  malcontents. 

The  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies  were  then  the  resort  during  the  winter 
of  multitudes  of  Northern  Indians  (Minneconjous,  Sans  Arcs,  Oncpapas,  &c.),  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000  in  number,  who  ranged  over  districts  far  re- 
moved from  civilization  and  the  power  of  the  Government,  and  who,  when  driven  in 
frt>m  their  roving  life  upon  the  plains  farther  north  by  the  rigors  of  the  winter,  came 
to  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies,  attracted  by  the  rations  which  the  Gov- 
ernment dispensed  there. 

The  wilder  spirits  among  the  Ogallalas  and  Upper  Bruits  found  in  these  sojourners 
congenial  company.  Conioined  they  constituted  a  turbulent  party,  which  for  the 
time  ruled  the  agencies  with  a  hi^h  hand.  The  better-disposed  Indians  had  not  yet 
reached  strength  enough,  either  in  number  or  character,  to  resist  these  impetuous 
hordes  from  tne  north  and  their  abettors.  Those  who  sincerely  desired  to  learn  a 
better  way  dared  not  raise  their  heads,  and  those  who  favored  progress  in  quiet  times, 
because  it  seemed  the  winning  side,  were  politic  enough  to  float  with  the  tide  when 
its  tumultuous  waters  ran  the  other  way.  War  parties  were  moving  in  every  direc- 
tion.    Turbulence  reigned  surpeme. 

Unpropitious  field  in  which  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  word.  Yet  a  cleft  was  found  in 
the  hard  rock  in  which  to  drop  it.  Many  or  the  half-breeds  and  some  of  the  better- 
disposed  Indians  were  accessible.  Better  still,  brave,  faithful  men  and  women  were 
found  to  sow  the  word.  An  appeal  which  I  made  was  responded  to  from  within  the 
mission,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  Miss 
Leigh  and  Sister  Sophie  C.  Pendleton,  appeared  on  the  scene  in  June,  1875,  and  began 
the  work.  Over  a  nundred  persons  have  since  then  been  presented  for  confirmation 
in  this  mission. 

Some  of  the  hindrances  to  the  extension  of  the  Rosebud  Mission,  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  former  vears,  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been  removed,  and  a  promising  open- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  church  having  been  presented  in  Good  Voice's  Camp,  a  station 
named  Saint  Luke's  was  begun  there  about  Saint  Luke's  day  last  fall.  Sales  Walker 
was  put  in  charge  as  catechist,  and  the  whole  settlement  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  mission.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  baptized  there  within  the  year  seventeen  infants 
and  fifteen  adults,  and  the  chief  and  three  others  were  confirmed  on  my  visitation  in 
June.    There  are  indications  that  other  like  opportunities  will  soon  open  to  us. 

OOALLALA,  OR  PINE  RIDGE  MISSION. 

(Population,  8,117.) 

The  mission  consists  of  the  central  church  and  of  three  stations  which  are  respect- 
ively 30  miles,  25  miles,  and  20  miles  distant  from  the  central  church.  The  whole  mis- 
sion is  for  the  present  attached  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland,  who  te&lde& 
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at  Rosebud  Agency,  100  miles  (three  days'  joomey)  distant.  He  visits  it  three  times 
a  year. 

The  first  steps  toward  beginning  the  mission  were  taken  nnder  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  presenting  the  Rosebud  Mission.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  prospect  that  the  agency  would  be  removed,  however,  rendered  delay  advis- 
able for  a  time,  but  early  in  September,  1877,  the  Revs.  Luke  C.  Walker  and  John 
Robinson  left  the  Missouri  River  with  instructions  to  begin  school  and  mission  work 
without  delay.  Mr.  Walker  later  withdrew  to  undertake  the  work  among  the  Lover 
Bnil^s.  In  my  report  that  year  I  wrote,  "All  that  they  can  do  at  present  among  the 
6,000  restless,  untutored  beings  who  are  gathered  on  the  boundless  plains  which  sor- 
round  the  Red  Cloud  Agency  will  be  but  as  'a  handful  of  com  upon  the  monntatiu.' 
But,  please  God,  by  hard  work  and  many  prayers  the  fruit  of  their  effort  shall  jet 
*  shake  like  Libanus.' ''    The  prohecy  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fulfilled. 

In  the  illustrated  copy  of  this  report  will  be  seen  a  view  of  the  neat  church  which 
now  stands  at  the  center  of  the  mission.  It  is  overcrowded  generally  with  worship- 
pers, and  preparations  are  being  made  for  its  enlargement.  There  are  three  out-sta- 
tions, and  during  the  past  year  101  adults  and  81  infants  have  been  baptized  and  34 
persons  confirme<l. 

Wounded  Knee  Creek,  on  which  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross's  stations  are  located,  is  pretty 
well  settled  up  already,  and  seems  to  offer  more  eligible  places  for  settlement  than 
any  other  part  of  the  reserve,  and  I  am  expecting  to  be  able  to  erect  a  chax>el  at  a 
central  point  on  it  which  will  serve  as  a  place  of  worship  for  all  the  settlements  whieh 
are  strung  along  it.  A  tried  friend  of  the  mission,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  has  placed  in  my 
hands  funds  for  the  chapel,  and  from  another  friend  I  have  received  $250  of  the  $500 
needed  to  get  the  native  deacon,  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  under  roof.  I  am  in  hope  t^t  the 
balance  will  be  forthcoming.  The  Government  building  which  he  has  been  occupy- 
ing will  no  longer  be  at  his  disposal,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  undertake  the  erectioD 
of  a  house  for  him  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  sufficient  funds. 

BLACK  HILLS  MISSION. 

The  mission  consists  of  the  central  church  and  two  stations,  10  and  25  miles  distant 
from  it,  where  services  are  held  in  private  houses. 

The  Sissetons  petitioned  for  the  services  of  the  church  very  early  in  my  episcopate, 
and  more  than  once  sent  deputations  ten  days'  journey  to  press  their  claim.  Insa- 
perable  obstacles,  however,  prevented  our  beginning  a  mission.  Good  work  was  done, 
meanwhile,  among  many  of  them  bv  the  Presbyterians,  but  the  petitioners  still  pressed 
their  application  for  a  mission  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  June,  1881,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Ashley,  who  had  served  successively  as  teacher,  catechist,  and  deacon  in  other 
parts  of  Niobrara,  having  received  priest's  orders,  settled  among  the  Sissetons  and  a 
successful  mission  is  now  established. 

SPRINGFIELD  MISSION. 

(Population,  500.) 

The  town  of  Springfield  lies  just  outside  my  district  and  within  that  of  Bishop 
Clarkson,  but  by  mutual  agreement  the  work  there  was  begun  by  me  is  under  my 
charge.  Hope  School  is  located  in  this  town.  An  interesting  Sunday-school  has  been 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Knapp,  principal  of  Hope  School.  The 
services  have  been  maintained  as  best  we  could  by  Kev.  Mr.  Fowler  and  myself,  and 
recently  I  have  been  able  to  place  Mr.  W.  J.  Wicks,  a  Candidate  for  holy  orders,  in 
charge  as  resident  lay  reader  and  catechist. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

In  our  boarding-school  work  I  have  been  led  to  follow  the  plan  of  having  small 
schools  (none  exceeds  thirty-six  scholars),  that  family  life,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
an  institution,  may  be  preserved,  and  that  the  personal  contact  of  the  officers  with 
each  individual  scholar  may  be  frequent  and  familiar.  And  instead  of  grouping  the 
boarding-schools  together  in  one  locality — a  method  which  has  some  advantages— 
ours  are  scattered  at  four  di£ferent  points,  that  these  centers  of  heat  and  light  may  be 
distributed  as  much  as  possible. 

I  believe  the  plan  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well.  Could  we  establish  a  school 
somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  more  accessible  to  the  children  of  the 
Rosebud  and  Pine  Rid^e  Agencies,  who  now  in  order  to  reach  our  church  boarding- 
schools  have  to  travel  journeys  which  range  from  six  to  ten  days  in  leui^h,  we  should 
have  supplied  a  great  desideratum  and  rounded  out  the  boarding-school  work  most 
satisfactorily. 
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Has  tlie  church  done  all  that  it  can,  or  will,  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  Indian, 
or  may  I  hope  that  this  want  will  yet  be  supplied  f  It  might  be  that  some  one  who 
is  able  and  likes  to  do  great  thiugs  for  Christ  would  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to 
ei*ect  the  requisite  buildings  (say  $8,000),  and  that  the  current  yearly  expenses  (say 
$3,000)  could  be  secured. 

Our  mission  boarding:Schools  are  the  following: 

Saint  PauFs  boarding-school  (36  young  men  and  boys),  Yankton  Reserve. 

Saint  Mary's  boarding-school  (35  girls),  San  tee  Reserve. 

Our  boarding-schools  an  plain  and  practical,  and  the  officers  are  successfiil  in  mak- 
ing them  neat  and  tasteful,  a  combination  of  excellences  not  to  be  achieved  withont 
constant,  patient  effort  made  ingenious  and  keen  to  excel  by  the  stimulus  of  a  high 
ideal. 

We  have  not  yet  done  our  best  in  the  working  W  these  schools — so  the  devoted 
teachers  would,  I  think,  have  me  sav — but  we  feel  the  glow  of  success  and  have  been 
blessed  with  results  enough  to  make  us  wish  to  do  better.  We  will  all  unite  in  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  children.  They  are  of  course  children,  with  moods  and  fancies 
and  with  natures  undisciplined  and  uninstrncted,  and  the  drain  on  the  watchfulness 
and  patience  of  the  teachers  is  severe,  but  the  tractableness  of  the  scholars  and  their 
desire  to  please  are  on  the  whole  wonderful.  While  each  school  has  its  own  character- 
istics and  peculiar  excellence,  the  following  language  used  by  the  principal  of  Saint 
John's  School  states,  or  by  implication  suggests,  what  is  true  of  all  the  schools :  *  *  The 
health  of  the  children  dnVing  the  whole  year  was  remarkably  good.  Indeed  we  have 
1)een  wonderfully  blessed  in  that  respect ;  not  one  child  has  been  seriously  ill  during 
the  four  years  we  have  had  charge.  The  improvement  in  the  g^rls  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Their  household  duties  have  been  done  with  much  cheeriness  and  evident 
interest;  while  in  school-room  work  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  over  previons 
years,  especially  in  speaking  and  understanding  the  English  language.  We  have 
carried  on  the  work  without  servants  as  usual,  employing  two  of  the  older  girls  as 
assistants,  alternating  the  forenoons  of  each  month  between  them;  afternoons  they 
were  pupils  the  same  as  the  other  girls.  One  of  these  girls  has  been  employed  for  two 
years  and  has  carefully  saved  her  earnings  until  she  has  quite  a  little  sum  laid  by  be- 
sides purchasing*  herself  a  sewing-machine.  The  other  girl  has  been  employed  one 
.rear  and  particularly  distinguished  herself  by  overcoming  a  great  repugnance  for 
kitchen  work  and  made  herself  a  stand-by  in  plain  cooking.  This  vacation  she  has 
kept  a  little  school  for  camp  children,  and  up  to  this  time  has  not  lost  a  day.  The 
agent  has  shown  a  friendly  feeling,  doing  what  he  could  to  assist  us.  The  Indians 
have  given  us  no  trouble  whatever  throughout  the  year,  and  have  manifested  interest 
and  good  will." 

Six  boys  from  the  captive  band  of  Sitting  Bull  have  been  in  Saint  PanPs  School 
during  the  past  year,  an  addition  of  three  to  the  number  who  were  there  last  year 
from  that  band.  It  sets  one  to  thinking,  the  fact  that  there  were  no  six  boys  in  the 
school  onicker  to  learn,  more  tractable  or  more  ready  to  coalesce  with  the  general 
life  of  tne  school  than  this  group  fresh  from  the  wildest  Indian  life,  which  had  spumed 
the  control  of  the  Government,  and  asked  only  the  privilege  of  ceaseless  hunting  and 
roaming.    How  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  square  our  tneories  with  our  facts. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  MISSION. 

A  general  review  of  the  mission  reveals  much  that  is  cheering.  Where  once  was 
seen  only  the  fantastic  gear  of  the  savage,  and  the  only  assemblies  were  those  for  the 
hideous  orgies  of  heathen  dances,  25  congregations  of  decently-dressed  worshippers, 
aggregating  an  average  attendance  of  1,160  Indians,  gather  every  Sunday  and  oner  in 
prayers  and  spiritual  songs  their  homage  to  Almighty  God,  as  revealed  in  His  love 
and  holiness  in  His  beloved  Son.  Minds  which  once  hardly  raised  themselves  above 
the  sphere  of  their  bodily  desires  are  now  reaching  after  the  highest  things,  and  ex- 
tending over  their  lower  natures  the  lordly  sway  of  the  judgment  and  the  conscience. 

I  find  on  making  up  my  report  for  the  general  convention  that  during  the  three 
years  last  past  the  clergy  have  had  the  privilege  of  admitting  by  baptism  864  infants 
and  468  aidults  into  the  ranks  of  those  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.  During 
the  ten  years  last  past  they  have  prepared  and  presented  for  confirmation  nearly 
900  persons.  In  our  boarding-schools  132  children  are  growing  in  every  acquirement 
that  can  contribute  to  their  welfare.  They  are  honest,  truthful,  obedient.  They 
love  us  and  are  loved.  Our  native  clergy  are  men  of  probity  in  private  life  and  use- 
ful in  their  high  calliag.  Our  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  sterling,  manly  fel- 
.lows,  and  are  in  love  with  their  prospective  vocation.  The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  not 
neglected,  and  when  the  King  comes  in  to  see  His  guests  He  finds  796  ready  to  sit 
down  at  His  table. 

Even  the  external  world  testifies  that  a  new  rule  has  been  introduced,  and  that 
God  has  set  up  here  His  kingdom.  Nature  has  responded,  nnder  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  the  presence  of  intelligent,  industrious  men,  and  the  wilderness  and  solitox^  '^V&j(^<^ 
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are  glad  for  them.  The  change  for  the  better  in  the  amount  and  in  the  diBtribation 
of  the  rainfall,  and  consequently  in  the  productiveness  and  appearance  of  the  conntry, 
has  been  only  a  little  less  than  miraculous.  Our  surroundings  are  becoming  attrac- 
tive, and  in  some  cases,  even  beautiful,  and  we  have  enjoyment  now  where  once  we 
existed  only  by  sheer  endurance.  Neat  churches  and  chapels,  and  side  by  side  with 
them  simple  but  comfortable  parsonages,  are  dotting  the  once  unbroken  wild.  Gar- 
dens rich  in  wholesome  vegetables,  and  gardens  adorned  with  flowers^  like  Elima, 
give  delight  where  once  aria  desolation  held  almost  undisputed  sway.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  now  that  this  is  the  country  of  which  in  earlier  years  I  truthfully  wrote 
and  spoke  as  a  hopeless  desert. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  things. 

Commending  the  mission  to  thje  continued  love  of  the  church  and  to  the  protecting 
care  of  the  Divine  King,  I  remain,  the  obedient  servant  of  the  Church, 

WILLIAM  H.  HARE. 


FRIENDS. 

To  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners: 

Respected  Friends  :  The  Society  of  Friends  report  the  result  of  their  labors  titf 
past  year  as  follows: 

Our  work  has  been  principally  confined  to  aiding  the  Indians  at  the  combined  San- 
tee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska. 

We  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  securing  to  the  Indians  permanent  titles  to  their 
homes  in  order  that  they  might  be  encouraged  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  self-sop- 
port,  for  which  Friends  and  others  have  been  laboring  for  many  years. 

The  Santee-Sioux  Indians  in  common  with  the  entire  Sioux  nation,  either  residing 
on  their  reservation  or  elsewhere,  were  entitled  under  a  treaty  made  with  them  in 
1868  by  the  United  States  Grovernnient  to  patents  to  their  lands  so  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  comply  with  the  articles  of  said  treatv.  They  were  required  to  occupy  the 
land  for  three  years  previous,  and  to  have  maae  improvements  thereon  to  the  valoe 
of  1200. 

Over  a  year  ago  Agent  Lightner  made  application  in  due  form  for  a  patent  for  one 
of  the  Santee  Indians,  but  the  application  was  refused.  We  investigated  the  matter 
and  found  that  if  the  Indians  took  homesteads  under  the  treaty  of  I§68,  they  thereby 
became  actual  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  could  at  any  time  dispose  of  their 
lands,  which  of  course  would  have  been  very  disastrous  to  many  of  them. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  at  Washington,  we  prepared 
the  following  bill,  as  a  supplement  to  the  treaty  of  1868,  which,  after  earnest  efforts 
on  our  part  (and  the  valuable  aid  of  that  lamented  and  true  friend  of  the  Indian,  the 
Hon.  Dudley  C.  Haskell),  became  a  law : 

^^Providedy  That  the  patents  authorized  to  be  issued  to  certain  individual  Indiana 
by  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Article  Six  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  pro- 
claimed the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Feburuary,  1869,  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and 
declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  nold  the  land  thus  allotted  to  them  for 
the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to 
whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  land  is  located,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  said  period,  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said 
Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge 
or  incumbrance  whatsoever. 

''And  no  contract  by  any  such  Indian,  creating  any  charge  or  incumbrance  thereon, 
or  liabllitv  of  said  laud  for  payment  thereof  shall  be  valid/' 

Under  this  well-guarded  act  of  Congress  the  Santee  Indians  are  rapidly  locating 
their  permanent  homes.  Already  a  considerable  part  of  the  reservation  has  been  re- 
surveyed  and  allotments  made  to  about  one  hundred  persons,  fifty  of  whom  have  filed 
their  applications  for  patents. 

This  we  consider  one  of  the  richest  blessings  Friends  have  achieved  for  those  In- 
dians, during  our  labors  among  them. 

On  behalf  of  Friends, 

LEVI  K.  BROWN. 
RICHARD  T.  BENTLEY. 
CYRUS  BLACKBURN. 
JOS,  J.  JANNEY. 
STEPHEN  R.  HICKS. 
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BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  PRESBYl'ERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  ohurches  and  schools  are  here  given.    They  do  not  re 
port  large  accessions,  except  in  a  few  instances,  hut  they  show  signs  of  spiritual  life 
in  most  cases. 


Churches. 

Received  on 
profession. 

1 

j  Whole  nnm* 

Seneca  Mission : 

Cattaraniras - 

17 
7 
1 
1 
6 

11 
2 
5 
3 

1 

110 

Allefranv 

66 

Toua  wanda ............. 

24 

Tascarora.............. ........................................................... 

24 

Chinoewa .... 

79 

Dakota : 

Yanlct4>n  A ir<^ncv ,, , .  ,,..  ....r. t^t^ 

72 

Hill  Church 

44 

Flaudrean 

112 

Omaha 

61 

Creek: 

Wealaka  

72 

North  Fork * 

39 

Seminole .. 

1 

8 

1 

1 

49 

60 

Nez  Perc6 : 

JjaDwai 

900 

Kamia 

?08 

Wellpinlt.  Wash 

67 

Umatilla,  Oreir 

ftS 

A  few  persons  were  received  by  letters,  but  the  [table  only  enumerates  those  who 
were  received  on  profession  of  their  faith — one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  Deep 
Creek  Church  was  amicably  transferred  to  the  charge  of  a  Congregational  missionary 
but  a  part  of  its  members  living  near  the  outstatiou  of  Wellpinit,  united  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  church  there.  The  members  of  this  church  are  mostly,  if  not  all, 
Spokans.  The  other  new  church  in  connection  with  the  Nez  Perc6  mission  is  com- 
posed of  Umatilla  Indians.  Both  are  favored  with  the  services  of  native  licentiate 
preachers  from  the  Nez  Perc6  Reserve.  Their  self-denial  in  going  to  these  outposts, 
leaving  their  own  people  and  their  homes  to  live  and  labor  among  strangers,  secured 
the  warm  approval  of  their  missionary  friends,  and  doubtless  the  blessing  of  Him  in 
whose  service  they  are  engaged. 


Schools. 


Seneca : 

Upper  Cattaraugus 

Ohippewa : 

Odanah  and  outstatiou « 

Dakota: 

At  Yankton  Agency  and  three  places  in  its  vicinity 

At  Santee  Agency 

At  Poplar  Creek  and  two  places  near 

Omaha: 

Near  Omaha  Agency 

Creek: 

Wealaka 

Eufaula 

Seminole : 

Wewokal 

Choctaw : 

Spencer 

Kez  Perc6: 

Kamia 


Board- 
ing. 


9 


10 


64 
100 


60 
60 


Day. 


183 

iis 


'21 


*  Last  year's  report. 

In  the  boarding-schools,  100  are  girls ;  in  the  day-schools,  not  separately  classified, 
probably  one-half  are  girls. 


W^: 


h 


1  «! 


rrJ 

9, 


i 
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VARIOUS  MOTES. 


.1 


Of  tbe  Seneca  mission  the  report  speaks  with  great  thankfulness  of  new  interest  at 
the  chief  station  on  the  Cattarangas  Reserve.  After  a  long  time  of  declension,  the 
year  ended  with  revived  earnestness  in  the  chorch,  and  a  cheering  addition  to  its 
members.  This  was  closely  connected  with  a  persistent  effort  by  the  missionaries 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  of  missions  of  the  presbytery  to  enlist  the  church 
in  self- support.  This  effort  was  saccessful ;  the  first  step  was  iaken  after  many  years 
of  neglect,  and  now  all  are  grateful  for  this  good  beginning  and  for  the  spiritnal 
blessings  which  have  followed  it.  On  the  Allegany  Reserve,  seven  members  were  re- 
ceived and  the  same  number  died,  leaving  the  whole  number  unchanged.  The  prac- 
tical supervision  of  the  presbytery,  through  its  committee,  already  referred  to  in  one 
respect,  is  recognized  as  of  general  service. 

The  Chippewa  Mission  has  occupied  a  substation  at  Ashland,  a  few  miles  from 
Odanah,  where  Miss  MacLarry  is  now  stationed,  and  where  a  small  dwelllng-boiue 
and  chapel  have  been  erected  for  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Northwest.  The  native 
minister  at  Odanah,  through  age  and  infirmity,  has  withdrawn  from  most  of  his  active 
labors.  The  boarding-school  had  but  a  few  scholars,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  more, 
even  if  it  be  kept  up,  unless  children  from  other  reserves  shall  be  brought  to  it.  This 
could  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost,  by  the  efforts  of  Government ;  but  theae  seem  not 
likely  to  be  available.  The  day-school  at  Odanah  is  well  attended,  owing  in  part  to 
a  lunch  given  to  the  scholars  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Much  disappoint- 
ment was  felt  in  the  turuiuff  aside  to  secular  work  of  a  native,  whose  services  had  been 
engaged  as  a  missionary  laborer.  The  out-station  work  on  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  is 
continued,  but  not  with  marked  success.  The  training  of  native  laborers,  and  visits 
to  some  of  the  seven  Lake  Superior  reserves,  will  probably  occupy  much  of  Mr. 
Baird'stime  hereafter;  a  work  much  needed,  but  of  much  difficulty  among  these  5,000 
Indians,  living  in  widely  separated  bands. 

In  the  Omaha  Mission  the  boarding-school  suffered  loss  from  the  removal  of  so  many 
of  the  scholars  to  one  of  the  Government  schools  in  the  East,  but  others  less  advanced 
have  taken  their  places.  This  school  is  supported  in  part  by  the  Government  grant 
of  $100  per  scholar.  The  church,  after  passing  through  some  discouragements,  seems 
to  be  now  in  a  hopeful  condition.  The  number  of  Omahas  is  about  1,200,  in  a  semi- 
civilized  state,  mainly  through  the  work  of  the  mission. 

The  Winnebago  Mission  is  still  without  large  visible  result,  except  a  better  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  missionary.  A  dwelling- 
house  will  be  completed  in  a  few  months,  at  an  expense  of  $1,000  to  the  Board,  which 
will  not  only  ^ive  an  indispensable  home  to  the  missiou  family,  but  will  lead  the 
Indians — 1,500  m  number — to  regard  the  church  as  taking  a  permanent  interest-  in  their 
welfare.  The  ministers  in  both  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes  are  no  longer  young 
men.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  report,  urges  the  importance  of  soon  securing  such  men, 
especially  in  the  hope  of  their  learning  the  vernacular  in  each  case,  as  of  great  moment 
to  their  usefulness. 

The  Dakota  Mission  makes  an  encouraging  report.  The  old  work  at  Yankton 
Agency  and  vicinity  is  going  forward  with  increased  interest.  The  new  work  at 
Fort  Peck,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  is  steadily  ^ainin^  influence.  The  Rev.  M.  E. 
Chapiu  and  his  wife  expect  to  be  settled  in  a  short  time  in  the  same  district.  The 
Sioux,  of  various  names,  but  all  of  one  family,  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  body  of 
unevangelized  Indians  on  our  North  American  continent.  Probably  no  better  door 
of  access  to  them  can  be  found  than  at  Fort  Peck  and  its  vicinity.  The  mission  there 
ou^ht  to  receive  energetic  support,  increased  rather  thau  lessened  by  the  self-denial 
and  discouragements  which  will  mark  its  earlier  stages.  But  already  signs  of  promi$« 
begin  to  appear.  Too  much  sympathy  and  commendation  can  hardly  be  given  to  the 
two  single  ladies  for  their  part  of  the  work,  that  seems  to  be  so  well  begun.  Mr. 
Wood  is  laying  the  foundations  of  future  usefulness  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  besides  holding  services  now  through  an  interpreter. 

The  Iowa  and  Sac  Mission  affords  little  material  for  report.  The  missionary  was 
absent  from  his  post  of  labor  at  his  own  charges,  for  several  months,  on  account  of 
his  wife's  feeble  health.  When  at  home  he  was  well  received  by  tho  Indians.  They 
are  few  in  number,  and  a  good  deal  unsettled  by  the  question  of  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  Territory. 

In  tbe  Creek  Mission  the  boarding-school  has  been  removed  from  Tullahassee  to 
Wealaka.  Thereby  a  larger  and  better  building  is  occupied,  in  a  place  more  within 
reach  of  the  influential  part  of  the  tribe.  In  both  places  the  property  belongs  not  to 
the  Board,  but  to  the  Creeks,  who  have  shown  great  liberality  towards  their  favorite 
school.  Its  bein^  settled  in  a  new  building  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  its  superintendeuce  has  returned,  unsoucht,  to  the  excellent  and  ab  e 
missionary  who  began  the  school  at  Tullahassee.  In  later  years  it  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  faithful  labors  of  the  lat«  Rev.  W.  S.  Robertson,  whose  memory  Vill 
long  be  preciouB  among  lYie  Ctc^^'^l^.   TVv^  1[i\vGD^^T  ^t  %ic\iQlara  is  increased  to  100  at 
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Wealaka,.  and  nearly  as  many  more  applied  for  admission  when  the  school  was  re- 
opened, bot  could  not  be  received.  Soon  after  the  reopening  of  the  school,  serioua 
sickness  prevailed  for  a  while,  addinjg;  greatly  to  the  cares  of  the  missionaries;  but 
this  passed  away  and  the  regular  duties  of  the  classes  were  steadily  fulfilled  until  in 
Marcn,  when  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  led  the  teachers  to  send  the  scholars  to  their 
homes  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  hoped  that  the  spiritual  results  of  this  school  will  be 
manifest  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

At  TuUahassee,  in  the  early  part  of  the  mission  year,  the  school  of  twenty-five  boya 
was  kept  up  with  the  consent,  and  in  part  at  the  expense,  of  the  Indian  school  author- 
ities. Mrs.  Robertson,  aided  by  Mrs.  Craig  and  Miss  Green,  continued  in  the  success- 
ful charge  of  this  school  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  religions  instruction, 
imnarted  by  the  ladies  was  evidently  attended  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  they 
haa  the  happiness  of  seeing  nine  converts  received  as  members  of  the  church  of  Musco- 
gee, seven  miles  distant,  whose  minister  and  elders  had  taken  much  interest  in  th& 
meetings  held  at  Tullahassee.  The  school  property  at  this  station,  so  long  occupied 
by  the  Board,  will  hereafter  be  in  the  use  of  a  school  for  colored  scholars,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Creek  trustees.    May  it^  future  course  be  as  useful  as  its  past! 

Preaching  services  have  been  maintained  at  various  places,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Ferryman,  the  native  minister.  He  has  also  rendered  some  aid  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Robert- 
bon,  in  her  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  lan- 
guage. In  this  she  is  now  spending  the  evening  of  a  life  long  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  these  Indians.  Mr.  Loughridge  is  also  engaged  in  translating  th& 
book  of  Psalms  into  the  same  language.  The  later  months  of  the  year  among  th& 
Creeks  witnessed  serious  trouble  between  hostile  parties.  These  difficulties  cannot 
be  described  here,  and  may  soon  be  ended.  If  kept  free  from  internal  feuds,  and  un- 
molested by  unprincipled  white  x>ersons  from  the  adjoining  States,  the  Creeks  and 
other  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  may  hope,  before  many  years,  to  enjoy  the  bles8> 
ings  of  Christian  citizenship  in  our  -country,  taking  rank  among  our  best  people. 
And,  if  so,  they  will  surely  bless  the  God  of  Christian  missions  for  these  agencies  of 
their  prosperity  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  a  goodly  number  of  them  already 
possess. 

In  the  Seminole  Mission,  rumors  of  trouble  from  lawless  persons  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  adjoining  district  were,  for  a  time,  not  a  little  alarming,  but  the  year 
ended  without  disturbance.  The  boarding-school  is  doing  a  noble  work  here,  and 
the  Indians  have  the  faithful  services  of  some  of  their  own  sons  as  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  themselves  signal  proofs  of  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  mission.  The  contrast 
in  tnis  tribe  is  ^^at?  since  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Loughridge,  now  of  the  Creek  Mission, 
found  them  on  nis  visit,  hastening  to  wreck  and  ruin,  after  having  been  defeated  in 
a  war  with  the  white  people,  and  gained  their  reluctant  consent  to  his  preaching  to- 
such  as  might  choose  to  hear  him,  provided  he  remained  only  in  a  certain  small  place. 
They  owe  much  to  his  labors  and  those  of  the  brethren  who  took  up  the  work  and 
carried  it  on  with  the  divine  blessing,  until  now  the  Seminolesare  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  people.  Among  these  successful  laborers  for  many  years  nas  stood 
the  faithful  missionary  still  in  charge  of  the  mission. 

The  Choctaw  Mission,  now  as  formerly ,  is  chiefiy  represented  in  the  piincipal 
boarding-school  of  the  tribe  for  boys,  known  as  Spencer  Academy.  A  new  building 
has  been  erected  by  the  council,  for  its  use,  in  a  much  better  place,  and  affording  im-r 
prbved  quarters  for  teachers  and  scholars.  The  arrangements  for  fitting  up  and  fur- 
nishing the  new  building;  here,  as  for  the  Creek  school  at  Wealaka,  cost  a  great  deal 
of  labor  and  inconvenience  to  the  missionaries,  so  far  removed  from  towns  and 
stores ;  but  in  both  cases  the  Indian  councils  showed  a  pitiiseworthy  liberality  in  de- 
fraying the  expense.  Spencer  Academy  was  reopened  in  November,  with  a  full  at- 
tendance ot  scholars.  Some  of  them  had  little  previous  training,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  classify  so  many  large  boys  according  to  their  knowledge,  and  secure  their 
study  of  the  lessons ;  but  the  missionaries  are  well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  able 
to  make  a  good  report  of  its  progress.  .  Here,  also,  as  at  Wealaka,  sickness  invaded 
the  school,  causing  great  trouble  for  a  tin^e.  In  this  school,  as  in  all  the  Indian 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  careful  and  earnest  attention  is  given  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  scholars.  The  brethren  have  not  been  able  to  enter  on 
preaching  services  at  places  yet  within  reach  ;  the  pressing  work  at  Spencer  did  not 
permit  them  to  be  absent ;  but  after  the  school  is  fuUy  under  way,  it  may  be  found 
practicable  to  enter  on  wider  labors. 

The  Nez  Perc^  Mission,  under  the  efficient  labors  of  the  missionaries,  has  enlarged 
its  borders  without  lessening  its  work  at  home.  A  new  church  was  organized  over 
the  line,  in  Washington  Temtory,  at  Wellpinit,  on  the  Spokan  River,  embracing  some 
members  of  the  Deep  Creek  church,  and  another  church  was  formed  on  the  Umatilla 
Reserve,  Oregon.  The  returns  of  both  churches  are  given  in  the  table  of  statistics. 
In  both,  the  labors  of  the  Nez  Perc6  minister  and  licentiate  preachers,  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  were  of  the  greatest  value ;  and  they  were  hardly  less  useful  to* 
the  two  Nez  Perc^  chorches  on  their  own  reserve,  leading  them  to  prize  more  hitgjiil^ 
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the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  to  enlarge  their  views  of  Christian  duty  toward  the 
Spokaos  and  the  Uiuatillas.  Besides  his  visits  to  more  distant  placea,  Mr.  Deffen- 
baugh  has  kept  up  his  work  for  the  Nez  Perc^  ;  and  the  two  ladies,  Miss  Sue  McBeth 
and  Miss  Kate  McBeth,  still  conduct  their  very  useful  schools  for  the  eduction  and 
training  for  usefulness  of  men  and  women.  The  interest  of  the  churches  at  Lapwai 
and  Kamia  has  been  well  maintained.  Few  missions  of  the  church  have  eigoyed 
greater  proofs  of  the  blessing  of  God  than  have  been  granted  of  late  years  to  the 
work  for  the  Nez  Perc4,  Spokan,  and  Umatilla  Indians. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  Board  for  the  Indians  must  be  regarded  as  healthful  and 
hopeful.  The  preceding  pages  show  that  these  missions  are  going  on  as  well  as  in 
former  years ;  and  they  are  conducted  at  a  moderate  expense  ror  such  a  large  and  va- 
ried work,  among  twelve  tribes,  amounting  last  year  to  but  |31,359.60  from  the  fands 
of  the  Board.  More  men  are  needed  in  several  fields,  two  or  three  at  an  early  day  to 
prepare  for  keeping  up  the  work  now  conducted  by  aged  men,  and  several  to  enter 
upon  new  stations,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River.  Both  men 
and  pecuniary  means  are  required  for  this  enlarged  work. 

The  statistics  of  the  Indian  work  of  the  Board  from  1H67  to  1883  are  here  giren. 
They  will  be  regarded  as  decidedly  encouraging.  In  order  to  see  their  force,  it  is 
needful  to  remember  two  things — that  several  extensive  n^issions  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  war  in  1861  have  be^n  but  partially  resumed ;  and  that  the  three 
missions  received  by  transfer  from  the  American  Board  in  1871  and  1872  ineluded 
only  5  ministers,  1  native  minister,  5  ladies,  379  communicants,  and  151  scholars. 


Missions 

Ministers 

Native  ministers  . 
Native  licentiates 
American  woraem 
Navive  helpers  ... 
Communicants  ... 
Scholars 
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As  to  the  transfer  proposed  by  one  of  the  presbyteries  of  a  part  of  the  Indian  mis- 
sions from  the  charge  of  the  Bojfrd,  several  of  the  missionaries  have  expressed  earnest 
adverse  convictions,  regarding  it  as  injurious  to  their  work.  None  of  them  favor  this 
measure,  so  far  as  is  known;  but  no  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  their  views  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  nomination  of  persons  for  appointment  as  Indian  agents,  no  report  here  seems 
to  be  called  for.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government,  through  its  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  no  longer  looks  to  the  missionary  boards  for  these  nominations,  thbagb  no 
formal  notice  of  this  change  has  been  given  to  onr.Board.  The  recent  removal  of  in 
upright  and  efficient  agent,  appointed  some  years  ago  on  its  nomination,  and  the  al- 
leged character  of  his  successor,  seem  tn)  show  that  tne  old  policy  of  making  these  ap- 
pointments is  again  in  force.  Bat  the  influence  of  the  manner  of  making  appoint- 
ments, in  use  from  1870  to  1877,  and  less  completely  in  use  from  lb77  to  1881,  cannot 
but  remain  in  the  public  miud.  The  missionary  boards  are  relieved  from  a  difficult 
and  a  delicate  duty;  and  while  mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made  by  them,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  efficit* ncy  of  some  of  their  nominees,  it  is  yet  true  that  there  was  a 
great  improvement  over  the  plans  previously  followed :  and  the  attention  of  the  conn- 
try  was  turned  to  the  importance  of  having  good  and  aole  men  in  these  agencies.  The 
great  abuses  so  common  in  fopmer  times  are  not  likely  to  be  generally  tolerated  here- 
after. 
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INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  ministerial  force  now  employed  in  the  Indian  country  consists  of  nine  ordained 
ministers  and  two  licentiates,  eleven  in  all.  Of  the  nine  ordained  ministers,  three 
are  from  the  States  and  six  are  natives  of  the  country.  No  changes  have  been  made 
during  the  year  in  the  distribution  of  these  laborers.  The  reports  that  have  been 
sent  us  from  the  different  stations  are  very  imperfect,  so  that  the  committee's  r^pori 
must  be  somewhat  fragmentary.  Mr.  TurnbuU  reports  of  his  two  principal  statiooa, 
at  Good-Land  and  G^>d-Water,  as  being  in  a  good  spiritual  condition.  The  two 
churches  consist  of  100  members.    Seven  persons  have  been  added  to  the  churches 
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on  a  profession  of  faith,  one  by  letter,  and  several  backsliders  have  been  reclaimed. 
The  Good-Land  Church  has  lost  by  death  two  elders,  both  of  them  excellent  Christian 
men.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  charge  of  funr  churches,  has  been  disabled  by  sickness  for 
active  service  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  mortality  amoiig  his  church 
members  has  been  very  great,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  thei*e  has  been  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  communicants.  Rev.  Alien  Wright  preaches  at  a  large  number  of 
stations,  having  both  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  under  his  care.  At  one  of  these 
places,  Mount  Pleasant,  he  received  seven  persons  to  membership  with  the  church  on 
a  profession  of  faith,  and  one  at  a  neighboring  station.  Most  of  the  churches  under 
his  care  contribute  in  small  amounts  to  all  of  our  schemes  of  benevolence.  The  report 
of  J.  J.  Reid,  which  is  herewith  appended,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

REPORT  OF  REV.   J.   J.   REID. 

With  annual  reports  coming  in*  upon  you  from  all  parts  of  the  mission  field,  no 
doubt  you  want  them  brief. 

My  appointments  in  all  are  eight,  althongh  I  can  supply  only  four  of  them  regu- 
larly ;  the  other  four  are  supplied  by  special  appointment,  and  only  occasionally. 

My  congregations  have  been  good,  all  things  considered — the  weather  in  winter 
and  the  want  of  houses  of  worship  seriously  interfering  with  ray  work. 

The  people  have  completed  a  commodious  and  comfortable  house  of  worship  at 
one  point.  At  a  second  they  have  the  walls  of  tlieir  building  up,  and  hope  to  finish, 
ready  for  use,  before  the  cold  weather  comes  again.  At  the  third  and  fourth  points 
the  people  are  feeling  their  need  of  a  better  sheltor  than  their  brush  arbor  affords, 
and  have  expressed  ineir  purpose  to  ''arise  and  build.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  hindrances  referred  to,  my  preaching  to  the  people — Indians, 
whites,  and  blacks — has  averaged  between  two  and  three  times  a  week  for  the  year. 

Admissi<ms  into  the  chnrch  have  been  few,  although  several  have  been  restored, 
and  several  children  have  been  baptized,  and,  besides  this,  several  are  on  the  list  of 
"  anxious  inquirers,''  whose  immediate  entrance  into  the  chnrch  I  have  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  nrge. 

Collections  for  all  the  benevolent  schemes  of  the  church  have  been  regularly  taken 
ap  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  church  officers. 

We  labor  under  the  tiisad vantage  of  having  but  little  Sabbath-school  or  home  in- 
struction for  the  young.  The  people  are  scatt«'red ;  there  are  almost  no  books  in 
their  language,  no  Sabbath-school  papers  or  lesson  papers,  and  hardly  any  one  at  all 
capable  of  conducting  a  Sabbath-school  or  teaching  a  class. 

While  a  great  deal  nas  been  done  for  this  people  in  the  past  forty  years,  and  whilst 
they  are  no  longer  a  heathen,  but  (at  least  nominally)  a  (/hristian  people,  still  much 
of  onr  work  is  to  teach  them  the  ** first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Grod."  This  fact, 
together  with  their  readiness  to  hear  the  gospel,  and  the  further  fact  that  God  has 
gathered  into  his  chnrcli  from  among  them  not  a  few  whose  ''conversation  is  such  as 
becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  who  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  all  things — many 
of  whom  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ — all  these  things  assure  us  that  our  work  here 
is  the  Lord's  work;  and  with  this  assurance  and  the  assurance  of  His  gracious  favor 
and  presence,  we  are  happy  in  toiling  on,  endeavoring  to  '*sow  beside  all  waters," 
knowing  that  '*  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

Nearly  all  of  our  churches  have  had  accessions  during  the  year,  of  which  yon  will 
probably  learn  mote  particularly  through  the  annual  reports  of  the  brethren  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  mnision  field. 

J.  J.  REID. 


H. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL   CONFERENCE   WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS, 

Washington,  January  *22,  1884. 

The  conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  with  the  representatives  of  re- 
ligious societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  Indians,  and  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciations, convened  at  10  a.  ni.,  in  the  parlor  of  th*^  Kiggs  House.  There  were  present 
Commissiouers  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  William  H.  Lyon,  Jf»hn  K.  Boies,  William  McMich- 
aol,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  £.  Whittlesey,  and  Orange  Judd,  Richard  T.  Bentley,  Stephen 
R  Hickt^,  Levi  K.  Brown,  Joseph  J.  Janney,  and  Cyrus  Blackburn,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  William  Hayes  Ward,  of  the  American  Misiiionary  Association;  J.  A.  Bland, 
editor  of  Council  Fire;  Rev.  H.  Kendall,  secretary  of  Presbyterian  B(»arfl  of  Home 
Missions;  F.  Bumham  and  Mrs.  Buinham,  of  New  Jersey:  Rev.  George  L.  Spining^ 
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of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  N.  Craig,  secretary  of  Home  Miiieions  of  the  Soathem  Presby- 
terian Chnrcb;  John  J.  Safely,  of  New  York;  J.  C.  Tiffany,  of  New  Mexico;  Sheldon 
Jackaon,  of  Sitka,  Alaska;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tiffany, 
of  New  York ;  C.  C.  Painter,  secretary  of  National  Educational  Association ;  Rev.  Archie 
Lawyer,  a  Nez  Perc^  Indian;  Mrs.  Senator  Hawley  and  Mrs.  E.  Whittlesey,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Clinton  B.  Fisk.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Archie  Lawyer. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  a  call  upon  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  a  recess  was  taken  for  that  purpose.  At  12  m.  the  conference  reassem- 
bled at  the  Rigg8  House. 

Mr.  Fi8K.  As  has  been  the  general  custom  of  these  meetings,  we  will  give  the  time, 
now,  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Bentlky.  We  have  prepared  a  re|M>rt  which  is  short,  and  in  Mr.  Janney^s 
hands. 

Mr.  Jannkv  presented  a  written  report,  and  said  he  wonld  make  a  few  verbal 
statemeiitM.  The  proposed  land  bill  purposes  to  fix  the  status  of  the  Indian,  but  it 
does  not  give  him  any  special  right  to  the  land;  that  is  not  included.  Another  thing 
is  needed;  if  he  could  have  his  grievances  referred  to  some  other  than  the  agent-,  it 
would  aid.  No  redress  can  bo  had  for  the  Indian,  except  by  an  appointing  power  that 
appoints  the  agent  over  him ;  it  may  be  that  the  agent  is  at  fault,  but  the  Indian  is 
in  his  power. 

General  Fi8K.  This  bill  is  in  committee— we  shall  provide  ont  usual  committee  to 
propose  amendments. 

Mr.  JuDD.  I  congratulate  the  Friends  upon  their  success.  If  I  were  to  choose  my 
place  of  residence,  I  should  like  to  live  with  the  Indians. 

General  Fisk.  The  American  Missionary  Association  has,  since  our  last  meeting, 
been  put  in  charge  of  all  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  American  Board.  Dr.  Ward 
will  represent  their  interests. 

Dr.  Wabd.  The  work  done  by  the  Congregationali^ts  ha«  been  through  the  Ameri- 
can Board;  but  during  the  last  year  the  Americau  Missionary  Association  has  takeo 
that  work.  One  of  the  tirst  things  that  became  neces^uiry  was  for  a  committee  to 
visit  the  missions  to  examine  their  condition.  They  went  to  Dakota,  going  throogh 
the  Sioux  missions,  and  north  as  far  as  Fort  Berthold,  and  as  a  result  of  this  visit  the 
mission  school  work  at  Santee  has  been  strengthened  by  enlargement  of  buildianfs, 
which  include  central  building  and  dining  hall,  and  the  enlargement  of  rooms  is  to 
provide  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils.  The  work  was  found  in  excellent  condition;  two 
of  the  schools  were  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Board  in  that  vicinity.  We  went  on 
north  to  Port  Sully—speaking  of  work  at  Santee,  we  were  affect-ed  by  the  appeals  of 
the  Santee  Indians.  J  he  Government  has  not  fulfilled  promis«*s  as  to  building  schools; 
there  was  ditficulty  too,  in  connection  with  the  limitation  of  territory,  Slc.  We  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Fort  Sully  region,  esnecially  among  the  wilder  tribes. 
During  a  few  months  past,  there  have  been  severaJ  new  bnildings  put  up  by  us,  and 
plans  are  now  in  operation  for  teaching  in  the  native  language,  in  part  by  native 
teachers.  Fort  Bertliold  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  in  the  progress  made  there 
in  agriculture;  in  civilization  the  progress  has  been  slight,  and  our  mission  has  not 
reached  them  in  that.  The  establishment  of  a  school  at  Fort  Stephenson  will  have 
a  helpful  efiect — perhaps  a  combination  of  the  Government  and  mission  school,  a  unifi- 
cation, will  have  a  better  effect.  Two  or  thre«i  tribes  are  thrown  together,  and  re- 
main one  settlement  until  the  Indians  have  their  land  allotted  to  them,  as  it  must  be, 
and  it  will  be  fruitful  of  good  results.  The  American  Missionary  Association  has  been 
planning  a  work  among  the  Crow  Indians ;  visits  have  been  made,  but  no  definite 
work  has  been  accomplished;  it  will,  however,  be  taken  hold  of  in  earnest.  Applica- 
tions are  coming  to  this  association,  and  are  coming  with  strong  appeals,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  burden  you  with  details. 

General  Fisk.  These  meetings  aregenerally  as  free  and  easy  as  regular  class-meetings. 

Dr.  Spining.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  physical  conditions  in  the  agency  at  Fort 
Berthold  have  something  to  do  in  repressing  the  infinence  of  the  mission.  The  United 
States  Indian  agent  draws  a  picture  of  the  sufi'ering  of  the  Indians  that  ought  to 
touch  the  heart  of  Congress.  He  says  that  the  Government  appropriation  has  been 
cut  down  so  that  they  are  starving,  and  there  is  no  game  to  hunt,  and  ho  is  fearful  of 
an  outbreak  because  they  are  iu  such  a  deplorable  condition;  all  they  have  to  live  on 
is  1  pound  of  meat  and  2  pounds  flour  a  week.  Should  they  seize  provisions  by  force 
I  would  not  blame  them  ;  we  have  something  to  do;  it  is  a  religious  work  to  make  a 
large  appropriation. 

Dr.  Ward.  It  is  true  that  during  the  lost  year  or  two  the  Indians  have  been  in- 
creasing their  growth  of  corn.  At  Fort.  Berthold  we  saw  large  wheat-fields,  and  they 
work  hard;  even  on  Sunday  the  women  would  come  to  church  with  hoes  in  hand. 
The  Government  should  encourage  them  in  work. 
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Dr.  SrixiNG.  The  agents  report  that  they  would  work  in  the  fields  if  anything 
wonld  grow,  bnt  they  need  irrigation. 

Dr.  Ward.  The  agent  expresseil  great  desire  that  some  arrangements  should  be 
made  looking  to  improvement  in  that  line. 

Colonel  McMiCHARL.  I  would  like  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  land  of  the  Indians, 
and  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  diminishing  of  tribal  powers. 

Dr.  Ward.  We  do  not  hear  that  talked  of,  although  we  did  not  talk  with  the 
wilder  Indians  themselves.  They  all  wish  to  break  up  tribal  arrangements  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  think  some  19  years  ago  a  white  man  told  them  they  wonld  be  white 
men  in  20  years,  and  they  are* getting  ready. 

Dr.  Kendall.  Ah  I  have  said  before,  our  association  arranges  buildings,  school 
work,  and  mission  work  combined.  I  have  written  to  the  Government  to  take  what 
we  cannot.  At  Wrangel  we  have  a  saw-mill  to  train  the  Indians  to  prepare  Inmber 
for  sale  and  for  their  own  use,  also  a  boys'  school  for  teaching  them  how  to  cure  iish. 
We  have  one  school  with  the  Creeks.  We  are  tot  doin^  very  much  with  the  Choc- 
taws  at  present.  At  Albuquerque  $16,700  has  been  used  in  buildings,  &c.  We  have 
143  pnpils  at  our  school.  Government  has  let  the  contract  to  pnt  up  a  |25,000  build- 
ing for  school  purposes,  and  we  shall  need  another  as  large.  We  have  done  a  good 
deal  for  the  Pimas  of  Arizona.  We  have  one  tribe  in  Washington  Territory.  We 
have  a  8chool-bnildiu)|;  in  Dakota.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  sen-supporting  Indian 
mission.  From  San  Diego  we  have  appeals  for  help  for  the  children.  Our  expenses 
have  been  $74,000  during  the  year,  and  it  is  not  $74,000  thrown  away. 

General  FiSK.  Dr.  Kendall  told  us  something  of  the  San  Carlos  igency  hist  year, 
and  we  shouM  like  to  bear  how  it  is  getting  on  now. 

Dr.  Kendall.  We  have  not  got  along  any.  We  have  lost  our  hold  upon  them,  and 
we  have  been  discourage<l.  Government  recommended  that  we  turn  it  over  to  the 
agents  to  run,  and  the  ComniiHsioner  wanted  us  to  start  another  mission.  We  cannot 
get  ground;  it  is  discouraging  to  put  up  buildings,  as  we  have  been  doing  among  the 
Creeks,  knowing  that  if  there  comes  a  cbanee  of  administration  they  may  oe  all  swept 
away.  In  Alaska  we  can  hold  it  because  there  is  no  government  there,  and  we  have 
the  same  right  others  have. 

General  FiSK.  How  is  it  among  the  Creeks ;  do  they  owu  their  ground  ? 

Dr.  Kendall.  The  Creeks  make  a  contract  with  us,  but  they  can  terminate  it  oii 
three  or  six  months'  notice,  and  where  are  wef    They  learn  many  things  of  Congresa 
that  are  not  taught  in  the  books. 

Mr. .  Have  you  any  dealings  with  the  Piutes  t 

Dr.  Kendall.  AVe  have  no  relations  with  the  Piutes. 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  would  present  the  status  of  the  Alaska  question.  There  are  bills  in 
the  Senate  and  House;  and  the  Senate  has  under  consideration  a  bill  which  ^tves  a 
simple  form  of  government,  with  commissioners,  judges,  &,c, ;  it  extends  courts  over 
the  country  also,  but  it  withholds  consideration  of  the  land  question,  excopr.  to  the 
people  occupying  certain  portions,  who  will  not  be  deprived  of  it,  and  it  provitles  for 
the  establishment  of  schools.  It  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  that  nothing  has  been  done 
for  that  nation  for  sixteen  years.  Several  parties  have  been  petitioning  for  $25,000  for 
industrial  schools,  like  Carlisle  and  others,  where  the  boys  shall  be  taught  trades  and 
the  girls  house-keeping,  dress-making,  &c.  That  bill  is  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations ;  there  is  a  great  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  If  it  passes  the  House  it  will  probably  pass  the  Senate.  If  it  will  be  in 
order  in  this  session,  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  memorial  to  Congress 

General  Fisk.  \Ve  will  hear  the  paper. 

Dr.  Jackson  then  read  the  following  memorial,  and  remarked  that  he  wonld  have 
it  signed  and  sent  to  the  houses  of  Congress : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

The  friends  of  Indian  civilization  and  education,  in  annual  session  at  Washiugtou, 
January  22, 1884,  do  hereby  respectfully  request  that  you  make  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  an  industrial  training  school  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  tracfsmitted  to  Congress  in  the 
estimate  of  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools  at  such  points  as  may  be  designated. 

General  Fisk.  Having  heard  this  resolution,  are  there  any  remarks  ?  If  not,  we  will 
vote  upon  its  acceptance.     It  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Blackburn.  A  band  of  Poncas  are  in  the  care  of  Agent  Lightner.  We  have 
noticed  a  great  necessity  for  a  school  there,  and  have  been  making  efforts  to  get  a 
school-house  built.  The  cause  of  delay  is  they  cannot  get  their  land,  and  Government 
is  not  willing  to  give  them  a  school  building.  The  last  account  is  that  a  missionary. 
Dr.  Ri^gs,  has  made  some  efforts,  and  Government  is  stirring,  bnt  not  civing  them  an 
education.  The  Commissioner  says  there  is  a  strong  idea  ihat  they  will  remain  whore 
they  are:  the  treaty  has  not  been  ratitied  yet,  bnt  we  are  encouraged  that  they  will 
remain  there. 
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Dr.  Ward.  Dr.  Riggs  went  with  us  to  vifiit  the  Poncas  in  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Spinino.  As  to  the  subject  of  the  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Territorj,  they  hare  a 
ficLool,  but  no  religions  instruction  whatever. 

General  FiSK.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Senator  Hawley  as  to  the  work 
done  by  their  association. 

MrH.  Hawley.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  working  for  the  In- 
dians. Our  association  is  small  here,  and  hopes  to  do  more  for  the  Indians  than  haa 
been  done.    We  have  large  branches  in  different  States  of  the  country. 

General  FiSK.  Will  Professor  Painter  give  us  particulars  as  to  the  work  of  his  «- 
sociation  T 

Professor  Painter.  I  represent  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
and  am  here,  in  connection  with  my  work  as  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Coid- 
mittee,  to  look  after  Indian  interests.  But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  specitl 
phase  of  general  interest,  at  this  stage  of  your  deliberations,  which  I  deem  of  the 
atmobt  importance.  At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen,  who  met  at  my  room  for  con- 
sultation a  few  evenings  since,  I  have  prepared  some  resolutions  which  embody  my 
own  views,  and  I  believe  also  theirs.  1  was  asked  by  General  Armstrong,  of  Virginia, 
to  itjpresent  him  as  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  national  council  of  the 
Congregational  churches  at  its  recent  meeting  to  prepare  a  bill  and  urge  its  passage  by 
Congress  creating  a  bureau  of  Indian  education.  Dr.  Ward,  who  is  a  member  of  this 
committee,  asked  me  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  committee  and  call  it  together.  I  bave 
asked  it  to  meet  at  this  time.  As  there  were  several  of  its  members  in  this  city,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  askiug  them  to  meet  with  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Gregory  at  my 
room  to  discuss,  preliminary  to  this  gathering,  and  to  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  this  time,  the  general  subject  of  Indian  education.  After  such  discussion  I  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  series  of  resolutions  covering  the  points  discussed,  and  with  yoor 
permissicm  I  will  read  and  offer  them  for  adoption  by  this  meeting,  believing  it  desir- 
Able  that  they  shall  have  a  broader  indorsement  than  that  simply  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  national  council,  if  they  shall  be  adopted  by  it.  ^ 

General  Fi9K.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  resolutions. 

(Professor  Painter  read  the  first  five  resolutions  found  on  page  68 ;  the  6th,  7th,  and 
^tli  were  added  on  motion  of  General  Whittlesey  and  others. ) 

Professor  Painter.  Allow  me  to  say  that  we  were  unanimous  in  our  conclusion  that 
^e  should  not  ask  for  a  bureau  of  Indian  education,  but  for  a  division  of  education 
in  the  Indian  Bureau. 

I  have  said  that  any  success  we  have  achieved  in  Indian  education  in  the  reser- 
vation schools  must  be  a  happy  accident,  not  the  outcome  of  a  wise  system,  for  there 
is  none,  wise  or  otherwise. 

I  found  some  most  excellent  schools  in  my  recent  visit  to  Dakota,  bat  these  were 
due  to  the  happy  accident  of  having  a  good  agent.  There  should  be  a  competent 
architect  employed  for  wise  and  economical  expenditure  of  money  in  the  erection  of 
school  bnildmgs.  I  saw  some  expensive  school  buildings,  cunningly  designed  to 
defeat,  so  far  as  the  building  itself  could  do  it,  the  object  for  which  they  were  erected. 
I  saw  one  large  building  for  boys'  and  girls*  boarding-school,  in  which  the  one  single, 
narrow  stairway  for  the  whole  school  landed  the  boys,  as  they  went  to  their  rooma, 
at  the  girls'  hall ;  and  the  foundations,  newly  finished,  were  crumbling  back  to  duet, 
the  brick  being  utterly  worthless.  I  saw  another,  designed  by  some  accountant,  I 
suppose,  in  his  leisure  hours,  the  accepted  plan  of  which  called  for  more  windows  than 
the  builder  could  get  into  it  when  he  had  crowded  what  he  did  put  in  against  each 
other,  and  so  was  forced  to  leave  some  out  to  add  onto  the  next  one  ordered.  I  eaw 
another  quite  expensive  one,  not  quite  finished,  located  away  from  agency,  Indians, 
aud  everything,  on  a  windy  bluff,  with  immensely  long  glass  for  the  windows,  which 
the  wind  had  dashed  in,  and  the  whole  thing  so  shaky  that  one  feared  to  roam  over 
it,  apprehending  that  it  would  fall  under  his  weight. 

I  think  it  important  that  we  shall  attempt  to  secure  a  wise  system  which  will  coter 
the  many  individual  cases  of  wrong  and  inefficiency.  We  are  too  apt  to  scatter  onr 
strength,  and  waste  it  on  wrongs  and  evils  innumerable,  while  we  leave  the  single 
tap-root  which  feeds  them  untouched.  Most  of  these  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  hare 
no  system.  These  three  points  are  the  vital  ones,  and  if  we  can  secure  them,  we  will 
secure  the  correction  of  most  of  the  evils  we  deplore,  and  the  removal  of  many  ob- 
stacles which  hinder  our  work :  land  on  which  to  build  his  home  ;  law  to  protect 
him  in  his  possession  of  it,  and  education  which  shall  qualify  him  for  his  duties  and 
rights  as  a  citizen.  These  secured  and  the  Indian  will  have  a  chance  with  others  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Dr.  Ward.  They  want  unification  in  the  syst^sm  used.  The  Indian  work  should  be 
a  separate  department.     I  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  get  it. 

Professor  Painter.  We  had  great  hopes  from  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
of  education,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  the  work  that  we  want  done,  and  there 
must  be  some  one  else. 

Colonel  McMiCHAEL.  I  want  to  make  an  inquiry.    How  fur  was  that  contemplated 
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in  the  appoiDtment  of  our  inspector  f    I  would  not  want  to  vote  on  anything  that  wonid 
seem  to  reflect  on  him  or  diminish  his  influence. 

Proressor  Painter.  He  inspects,  and  is  called  inspector  of  schools,  bnt  there  is  no 
system  for  him  to  work,  and  no  opportunity  to  work  one. 
'  Colonel  McMiCHARL.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  spirit  of  Professor  Painter's  resolution. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Land  in  severalty  and  inalienable  for  twenty-flve  years  I  think  that 
should  be  granted.  Then  give  thern  agricultural  implements  and  a  good  farmer  to  in- 
struct them.  It  is  as  important  to  have  instructors  in  agriculture  as  to  have  a  school  to 
educate.  With  this  they  will  have  a  home.  I  would  have  them  have  a  house  and 
cooking  utensils ;  also  a  matron  to  instruct  in  house-keeping.  Now  there  is  a  farmer 
to  about  five  hundred  families;  there  should  be  a  fanner  for  every  fifty  families.  I 
hope  this  matter  of  furnishing  farmers  will  be  urged  more  than  it  has  been. 

Colonel  McMiCHARL.  It  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  conference  to  meet  again,  I  woold 
move  that  these  matters  be  referijed  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  the 
views  of  this  body.  Mr.  Lyon  has  made  practical  suggestions  that  we  might  act 
upon. 

Dr.  Spinino.  I  found  they  had  no  knowledge  how  to  build  granaries ;  they  have  no 
idea  how  to  preserve  what  they  make.  I  went  to  see  Chief  Joseph,  who  was  a  heroic 
and  gallant  chief;  he  has  been  trying  to  learn  farming;  he  raised  last  year  150  bush- 
els of  wheat  (he  and  his  squaw) ;  150  melons,  about  50  chickens,  and  made  $50  selling 
gloves  and  moccasins ;  but  they  have  no  way  to  make  a  steady  living*;  they  don't  know 
how. 

Dr.  Bland.  In  conducting  the  **  Council  Fire,''  we  have  correspondence  from  Indians 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  want  to  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  taken  from 
their  lands ;  they  don't  want  their  land  divided.  By  narure  the  Indian  is  a  communist ; 
he  reeognizes  land  as  belonging  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They  want  papers  that  will  tell 
them  they  own  their  land  as  a  tribe,  and  they  want  some  one  to  teach  them.  I  have 
a  letter  from  %he  Sioux,  in  which  they  say,  **  We  have  no  one  to  teach  us  how  to  do.'' 
To  sum  it  up,  it  is  solved  in  three  words,  bnt  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  is  necessary  as 
to  how  those  three  words  are  to  be  used.  Like  Senator  Coke's  bill,  it  gives  them  the 
land  in  severalty  when  they  want  it;  not  before.  They  have  a  different  civilization 
from  us ;  they  do  not  recognize  land  as  property ;  they  look  at  the  land  precisely  as 
water  that  runs.  But  we  must  teach  them  oor  sel^sb  ways,  and  to  do  that  we  must 
establish  schools  that  will  t«ach  them  practical  habits  in  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts.  Set  the  ball  rolling  towards  land  in  severalty,  and  have  Congress  pass  laws  that 
will  fulfill  the  law  in  providing  schools  for  them.  They  should  have  industrial 
schools ;  they  should  be  required  to  pay  for  rations  on  their  own  land.  How  to  solve 
the  Indian  problem  is  being  so  maoh  exercised  that  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  at* 
tend  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  BoiKS.  Talking  of  this  idea  that  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  is  devised  aa 
a  great  boon  to  the  Indians,  I  have  never  heard  \i  hether  it  was  intended  that  the  In- 
dian should  be  the  owner  of  the  laud  and  have  power  over  it  as  the  white  people  do. 
What  is  to  be  the  property  right  of  the  Indian?  In  our  State  (Michigan)  they  ac- 
(j^uired  land  by  patent.  Men  came  around  to  buy  them  out,  and  the  Indian  got  very 
little  for  it.     it  was  not  made  inalienable. 

Mr.  Bbntley.  Proviso  for  the  Santee  Sioux  is  that  the  land  be  made  inalienable. 

Dr.  Ward.  In  Dakota  some  twenty  Indians  took  up  land  iind  r  United  States  laws; 
at  present  something  like  half  hold  the  land,  having  resisted  the  efforts  to  get  the 
property  from  them.     They  pre-empted  the  land. 

Professor  Painter.  I  referred  to  this  bill  without  its  features  being  generally 
known ;  but  I  should  be  glad  that  you  should  read  this  bill,  which  provides  that  the 
title  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  Govermment  and  held  in  trust  for  the  In- 
dians. I  think  the  bill  is  a  guard  of  Indian  interests  as  a  point  of  law.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  possible  reflection  on  the  inspector,  but  he  has  no  system  to  work ; 
the  teacher  is  employed  by  the  agent ;  if  we  take  the  employment  out  of  the  agent's 
hands  it  may  reduce  his  salary,  but  it  is  best  for  the  educational  interest  that  it  should 
not  be  subonlinato  to  the  personal  interest  the  agent  has  in  increasing  his  salary.  The 
Indians  are  living  toomuch  at  the  agencies;  they  come  once  in  every  two  weeks,  and 
spent!  in  coming  and  going  in  some  cases  six  or  seven  days.  We  have  made  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  his  pay  demoralizing  to  the  Indians,  but  this  will  be  helped  by 
adopting  some  regular  system. 

General  Whittlksey.  As  I  suppose  these  resolutions  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  com> 
uiittee  reporting  them  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  I  would  suggest  that  this  addition 
to  those  given  by  Professor  Painter,  go  before  the  committee. 

General  FiSK.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  these  questions  to  a  com- 
mittee and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  to  adopt  such  papers.  What  is  your  ple:isure  as 
to  meeting  f  •  * 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  would  move  that  such  a  committee  be  appointed,  and  we  adjouro 
this  meeting  to  4  o'clock. 
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General  FiSK  [after  potting  the  question].  It  is  so  ordered,  and  we  Appoint  m  a  com- 
mittee Professor  Painter,  Colonel  McMichael  and  Mr.  Janney. 

Mr.  JuDD.  In  regard  to  'Mand  in  severalty.''  The  Indian  is  very  niach  like  the 
-v^hite  man,  under  a  similar  amount  of  education.  The  opposition  comes  from  certain 
chiefs,  who  dou^t  want  to  lose  their  power.  I  can  illustrate :  In  the  Ponca  River 
Agency  800  Indians  had  an  allotment  of  laud  for  cultivation:  there  wonld  have  been 
more  if  there  had  heen  more  instruments.  These  Indians  had  just  such  pride  in  their 
family  portion — **  my  land  " — as  any  white  man.  When  you  give  the  Indian  **  my  land" 
yon  settle  that  question.  When  you  come  to  matter  of  education,  yon  have  a  set  of  agri- 
cultural schools  for  white  men  all  over  the  country ;  they  have  a  certain  number  of 
farmers  for  so  many  men.  If  you  will  give  these  Indians  land,  and  have  farmers  to  in- 
struct them,  you  will  find  they  can  learn  quite  easily.  If  you  do  want  to  provide, 
come  down  to  these  practical  matters. 

Colonel  Tiffany.  I  had  charge  ot  those  Apaches ;  according  to  report-,  they  are  the 
most  (^raceless  and  contemptible  of  all.  When  I  first  went  among  them  I  found  every- 
thing very  primitive.  I  sent  my  son  to  teach  them  to  plow.  Next  year  they  had  ciil> 
tivated  three  acres.  Then  they  had  1,000  acres,  and  they  went  up  to  the  *town  and 
bought  their  own  clothes.  I  went  np  to  the  White  Mountain ,  where  they  have  400  acres, 
and  I  ff)und  the  grasshoppers  had  almost  destroyed  their  crops,  and  they  did  not  know 
how  to  live.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  Government ;  "  how  not  to  do  it"  is  their  way.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Government  declining  to  give  fiour  to  them  until  they  hsd 
raised  another  crop  !  they  cannot  get  an  ax-handle  unless  they  come  with  the  broken 
ax  to  show  they  ara  honestly  in  need,  no  matter  how  many  mUes  they  may  have  to 
travel,  and  their  work  suffering  through  their  absence.  Because  I  gave  these  things 
I  was  calle<I  a  scoundrel  by  Government.  If  the  Government  will  honestly  take  this 
Indian  Bureau  and  make  a  separate  Department,  putting  it  under  the  control  of  the 
commissioners  we  have  here,  that  are  honest  in  their  love  of  their  fellow-men,  then 
they  can  get  it  into  a  condition  that  will  solve  this  question  within  five  years.  Alba- 
querque  school  has  been  made  such,  because  the  agent  has  been  able.  Take  one- third 
of  the  money  spent  for  beef  and  put  it  into  stock-raising.  Land,  law,  and  education 
should  come  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  put.  Give  them  land,  give  them,  law,  give 
them  education ;  they  will  obey  law  and  till  the  land.  If  yon  want  a  law  made  to 
throw  them  into  the  nan«is  of  speculators,  you  can  get  it  immediately.  These  things 
are  infamous.  Two  bills  are  before  Congress  now  relating  to  coal  lands.  The  eMd 
should  be  put  to  their  benefit,  and  so  much  as  is  needed  shomd  be  spent  for  their  neces- 
sities. There  is  a  bill  to  ^et  the  land  off  their  hands  an<l  give  them  only  $5,000,  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  is  worth  $100,000.  The  Indians  are  treated  badly, 
and  there  must  be  legislation  to  make  them  self-supporting. 

General  FiSK.  We  will  give  these  resolutions  to  the  committee  to  be  reported  upon 
at  4  o'clock  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  4  p.  m. 

The  conference  reassembled  at  4  o'clock. 

General  FiSK  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  called  for  the  report  of  committee  on 
the  paper  presented  by  Professor  Fainter,  which  report  was  submitted. 

Professor  Painter.  In  regard  to  the  second  resolution  referring  to  the  general  sev- 
eralty bill,  two  of  the  committee  were  not  ready  to  approve  of  this  bill,  not  knowing 
all  its  provisions,  and  so  we  will  leave  it  out,  and  it  can  be  brought  up  as  a  sepamte 
matter.  I  was  in  the  luterior  Department  to-day,  and  after  talking  with  Miss  uooke, 
we  took  this  third  resolutiou  to  the  Commissioner.  After  talking  with  him  I  was  dis- 
posed not  to  modify  my  language,  because  it  cannot  be  imderstood  as  a  reflection  upon 
any  person.  I  make  this  statement  that  you  may  know  that  he  does  not  so  regard  it. 
We  must  have  a  superintendent  of  education  who  shall  have  the  appointing  power, 
and  take  away  the  power  of  appointing  teachers  from  the  agent. 

General  FiSK.  Miss  Cook  is  the  best  man  for  Indian  affairs  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Painter.  The  resolution  of  General  Whittlesey's,  the  committee  did  not 
think  best  to  report ;  but  would  leave  it  to  be  introduced  as  a  separate  one. 

General  FiSK.  What  will  the  conference  do  with  this  report? 

Mr.  Smiley.  We  have  in  theory  a  Commissioner  at  the  head  of  Indian  affairs,  but  he 
is  in  practice  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Secretary,  and  even  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Secretary.  Inspectors  report  directly  to  the  Secretary,  and  tUns  the  Commissioner 
has  no  knowledge  of  important  matters  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
Commissioner  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  should  have  full  control  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

General  Howard.  Of  this  word  Department,  the  hesitancy  shown  by  our  friend  who 
has  just  spoken,  shows  that  we  need  a  different  word.  The  resolution  says  a  **  sepa- 
rate department."  That  does  not  designate  a  Cabinet  office.  I  should  say  an  ''inde- 
pendent bureau."  I  understood  the  object  of  this  is  that  it  should  be  like  the  Agricul- 
tural Bureau.     I  certainly  think  it  ought. 

Dr.  Jackson.  1  tV\nV  \\\e^  \wA\iltv  T>ei^a,ttment  ought  to  be  separate ;  same  as  Land 
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4hnd  Patent,  d^c.  But  I  arose  to  speak  of  that  division  of  ednoation.  If  you  should 
inakeit  a  Cabinet  department,  you  would  not  have  the  commissioners  chosen  because 
they  are  fitted  for  it.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Secretary  chooses  his  clerks  because 
of  their  being  able  to  do  work,  but  it  takes  a  trained  person  to  do  things  in  a  right 
way.  Contracts  are  made  with  the  Departmonti  but  they  are  not  kept,  and  it  is  be- 
•canse  there  is  not  an  educational  division  connected  with  the  Indian  Department. 
A  suitable  person  should  be  selected,  and  he  should  have  power  to  make  his  own  ap- 
pointments. 

General  Howard.  From  my  standpoint  as  an  inspector,  I  can  give  some  facts. 

An  agent  had  put  in  his  nephew  as  teacher,  because  they  underst«iod  his  salary  should 
he  enlarged  thereby;  another  had  his  niece  as  head  of  the  school;  his  pay  was  only 
91,500;  anotht^r  had  his  father-in-law  in  office  because  it  would  help  increase  the 
funds;  so  I  might  go  on  and  illustrate  what  has  been  said  in  almost  every  agency  I 
have  visited  during  three  years.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  justice  upon  the 
Indian  renervHtions,  I  regard  it  as  the.radst  vital  thing  we  have  touched  yet.  We 
ca  nno:.  build  without  some  machinery  in  regard  to  the  reservation.  I  have  seen  thrHA 
tntvrderers  at  large  on  the  reservation,  and  they  had  no  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  I've 
heard  of  three  murders  since  leaving,  but  there  is  no  way  to  try  the  murderers.  As 
to  protection  of  life  and  property,  there  is  no  law  and  no  court  that  would  sustain 
the  Indian  under  the  existing  state  of  things.  One  other  point :  I  believe  we  can  never 
make  much  progress  until  we  give  the  Indians  titles  to  their  land  and  homes. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Are  Indian  reservations  surveyed  f 

Professor  Paintrr.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule. 

General  FiSK.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  paper  as  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee f    In  some  way  the  action  of  this  conference  should  be  brought  to  the  knowl- 
•edge  of  legislators,  and  that  this  may  be  done,  we  should  have  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary.    Believing  the  friends  will  think  as  I  do,  I  would  call  for  Dr.  Ward  as  chair- 
man and  Dr.  Jackson  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Ward  [taking  the  chair].  Shall  we  take  the  resolutions  up  separately  t 

A  Voice.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ward.  Any  discnssiou  on  the  first? 

General  FiSK.  I  think  we  shall  be  a  unit  on  that. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Doeft  it  show  that  the  Indians  shall  be  amenable  to  law  as  well  as 
have  protection  f 

Dr.  Ward.  Having  protection  makes  him  amenable  to  laws,  same  as  any  other  per- 
son residing  where  he  does. 

General  Howard.  If  he  break  the  laws,  of  his  State,  he  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  as 
-well  as  ho  can  claim  protection  under  them. 

Dr.  Ward.  It  protects  his  whole  home  and  rights. 

Mr.  Smiley.  That  he  shall  receive  protection  and  be  amenable  to  a  violation  of  it  t 

General  FiSK.  The  law  that  would  protect  his  home  and  life  would  punish  him. 

Dr.  Ward.  An  indisputable  and  inalienable  right  to  land  on  which  he  places  his 
home,  would  give  him  protection. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  makes  him  a  citizen  f 

Dr.  Ward.  No;  I  think  not. 

Colonel  Tiffany.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  he  will  be  protected? 

Mr.  Bland.  It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be  clothed  with  all  the  rights  of  suffrage. 

General  Howard.  I  am  in  favor  of  suffrage. 

Mr.  Bland.  There  is  not  a  Territory  or  State  where  the  Indians  are  numerous 
where  they  can  be  protected.  They  have  no  protection  from  the  courts ;  they  can 
be  punished  for  wrongs  against  white  men.  Therefore,  I  understood  that  if  he  be 
made  a  citizen,  he  may  have  the  ballot. 

Professor  Painter.  I  contemplated  that  he  would  become  a  citizen,  but  I  fear  we 
may  spread  out  all  over  creation  and  waste  our  strength ;  we  must  try  to  reach  points 
such  as  these  three  in  our  repdrt,  and  other  things  will  come  of  necessity. 

Dr.  Ward  put  the  first  resolution  to  vote,  and  it  was  adopted.  After  reading  the 
second,  it  was  open  for  discussion. 

Professor  Painter.  I  did  not  report  that  resolution.  I  said  the  two  gentlemen  with 
me  did  not  understand  the  bill,  and  we  agreed  to  leave  that  resolution  to  be  taken 
lip  separately. 

Dr.  Ward.  What  are  the  provisions  of  Senator  Coke's  bill  t 

Professor  Painter.  It  does  not  force  the  Indian  to  take  land,  and  it  protects  him  it 
he  does. 

Colonel  McMiCHAEL.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  **  land  in  severalty."  He  has  his  land, 
and  he  has  a  claim  against  the  United  States  if  the  land  is  taken  from  him.  Every- 
one here  knows  how  the  United  States  has  respected  treaty  obligations  with  the  In- 
dians. We  have  treaties  with  them,  and  if  we  can  give  them  what  land  they  need, 
all  right. 

Dr.  Ward.  Would  you  not,  where  the  land  is  not  in  use,  have  it  sold  ? 
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Colonel  McMiCHAEL.  No ;  I  tbink  they  are  better  off  with  the  land  than  proceeds— 
I  would  require  the  United  States  to  fnllill  its  obligations. 

Dr.  Ward.  When  in  Sautee,  the  council  in  which  the  Sioux  treaty  came  up  agreed 
that  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the  territory  should  be  open  to  settlement  for  the 
most  party  the  Indians  being  protected ;  desirable  both  4br  the  Indians  and  white 
people. 

Mr.  Smiley.  General  Whittlesey's  resolution  covers  that  point — that  the  proceeds 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  and,  if  so  held,  the  interest  is  to  be  used  for 
their  education.     That  is  General  Whittlesey's  plan  in  regard  to  the  Sioux. 

Professor  Painter.  If  we  had  kept  inviolate  all  our  absurd  treaties  with  regard  to 
reservations,  we  would  scarce  hav^  a  country  to^ay.  For  myself,  I  do  not  belieTe 
there  will  be  a  solution  of  the  Indian  question  until  there  is  a  settleoM^nt  of  the  land 
question ;  no  sentimental  ism  is  strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  barrier  which  can  harl 
back  these  waves  of  immigration.  Whatever  we  may  think  about  it,  it  is  certain  a» 
fate  that  these  reservations  must  go;  for  myself,  I  think  the  best  interests  of  the  In- 
dians demand  that  thej  shall.  The  break-up  must  come,  and  ought  to  come ;  we  wiU 
do  the  best  thing  possible  when  we  do  not  attempt  the  impossible,  bat  get  the  best 
we  can  out  of  an  inevitable  wreck. 

General  FiSK.  The  Government  does  observe  its  integrity  in  matters  of  trust  It 
would  be  better  for  the  country  if  we  cut  up  the  reservation  and  the  proceeds  be  used 
for  education. 

Grenoral  Howard.  The  Great  Sioux  Reservation  will  apply  to  all  reservatiom. 
Where  they  have  large  roving  g^uud,  it  is  a  bid  for  them  to  live  an  idle  life.  Tbey 
don't  like  to  settle  down.  Some  things  are  inevitable.  This  reservation  most  be  cot 
down,  and  the  railroad  must  run  over  it.    We  must  meet  it. 

Dr.  Ward.  Would  it  be  wise  to  have  such  a  provision  for  paragraph  6  f 

Mr.  Burmham.  The  Government  has  certsin  treaties  with  these  Indiana.  Is  it  well 
ascertained  that  the  Indians  are  willing  to  give  up  the  balance  of  their  reservation  f 
If  not,  Government  will  not  think  they  have  any  right. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  would  like  the  bill  read. 

(Dr.  Ward  then  road  the  bill.) 

Mr.  BuRNHAM.  One  thought  strikes  me  in  regard  to  that  bill.  The  diffionlty  is  this— 
the  land  held  by  these  Indians  is  somewhat  worthless,  unless  expense  for  irrigation  is 
made.  Persons  who  wished  to  get  at  these  lands  for  personal  reasons  will  somehow  or 
other  get  them  away,  and  there  will  be  very  little  benefit.  We  all  know  what  the 
drift,  has  been  between  whites  and  Indians.  If  the  money  is-to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  and  the  interest  be  given  to  them,  I  think  the  interest  should  be  invested  for 
their  benefit. 

Professor  Painter.  If  within  twenty* five  years  they  cannot  take  care  of  their  own 
money,  I  think  it  a  hopeless  case. 

Colonel  McMicuABi..  What  provision  is  there  in  the  bill  to  really  protect  him  T 

Mr.  J  ANNE  Y.  I  declined  to  report  that  second  resolution,  for  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  selling  the  Indians'  land. 

Professor  Painter.  According  to  present  treaties  we  can  take  every  foot  of  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation,  when  by  any  methods,  however  peculiar,  we  secure  the  signatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  males,  and  give  or  not  give  an  old  cow  for  it.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  when  two-thirds  of  the  male  adults  desire  it,  they  shall  secure  their  land 
by  a  fiersonal  title,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  and  the  proceeds 
held  in  trust.  I  think  the  protection  offered  in  the  bill  is  much  greater  than  that 
now  afforded  by  the  treaty  obligations.  Congress  does  not  always  regard  the  latter, 
but  I  believe  never  has  perverte<I  trust  funds. 

General  F18K.  I  would  suggest  we  pass  over  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Ward,  after  reading  third  resolution,  asked  for  remarks. 

Dr.  Ward.  It  strikes  me  that  this  suggests  another  point:  in  regard  to  providing 
for  the  agent  in  the  field.  Can  he  not  remain  if  he  Employs  sons  as  farmers  and 
daughters  as  teachers  ?    I  think  an  agent  should  be  properly  compensated. 

General  Howard.  I  suggest  we  pass  this,  and  take  up  another  time  as  supplemental. 

Dr.  Ward.  If  no  further  discussion,  it  is  accepted.  You  have  heard  the  fourth  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  see  some  sense  about  that.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  money  should 
be  appropriated  for  use  of  the  Indians.  If  this  should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  it 
would  give  large  powers.  I  think  the  whole  Indian  Bureau  and  educational  division 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Professor  Painter.  The  point  in  my  mind  was  to  make  the  Indian  Bureau  a  sep- 
arate one  entirely,  and  this  division  should  be  part  of  that,  and  whoever  was  head  of 
this  should  be  hu  educated  man;  there  are  many  interests  which  he  must  look  after. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  fixed  by  law  that  the  head  of  this  division  shall  be  an  emi- 
nent educator. 

General  Howard.  It  seems  to  me  that  everything  should  be  subject  to  the  head  of 
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the  division  of  edncatioD,  and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JuDD.  Do  agents  supplement  their  salary  by  nominating  teaoherst 

General  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JuDD.  I  hear  complaints  from  many  that  they  do  not  have  that  power. 

Professor  Paintbk.  I  visited  an  agency  where  a  new  agent  appeared,  and  he  brought 
his  clerks  and  teachers,  &o.,  and  made  a  grand  sweep  of  everything;  even  provided 
a  new  storekeeper. 

Mr.  JuDD.  I  don't  understand  that  they  have  that  power,  or  that  they  use  it  as  a 
rule. 

Miss  Cooke.  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  agents — it  is  a  rule  of  the  office. 

General  Howard.  I  ought  to  know  about  it,  being  inspector  in  the  fields  for  three 
years. 

Miss  CooKB.  I  have  known  three  cases  within  ten  years  in  which  the  appointments 
were  made  here. 

General  FiSK.  Miss  Cooke,  what  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  taken  from  the 
agent's  family  f 

Miss  Cooke.  I  would  say  it  is  not  genepil. 

Mr.  Smilet.  Are  there  not  cases  where  the  daughter  and  son  teach  and  farm  7 

Miss  Cooke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smiley.  How  at  Fort  Bertholdf 

Miss  Cooke.  The  agent  is  discharged. 

Professor  Painter.  What  is  the  objection  to  putting  them  in  if  competent  t  Let 
all  the  members  of  his  family  be  employed  if  they  are  really  competent.  My  point  is 
that  he  should  not  be  forced  or  permitted  to  put  in  jeopardy  this  interest  through  his 
cupidity  or  because  of  his  necessity. 

Mr.  Smiley.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  have  been  absorbed ;  laws  have  been 
made  of  late  years  restrioting  him  more  and  more,  and  laws  added  to  put  the  work 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  first  inspectors  always  reported 
to  the  Commissioner,  but  lately  they  do  not. 

Miss  Cooke.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  office  regulation ;  they  interpret  the  law  that 
all  these  inspectors  shall  report  to  them. 

Dr.  Ward  [putting  the  question].  Those  in  fiivorwill  say  aye;  the  ayes  have  it. 

And  the  fifth  resolution  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Ward.  How  shall  the  committee  be  appointed  f 

It  was  voted  that  the  chair  appoint,  whicn  he  did  as  follows:  Colonel  McMichael, 
General  Whittlesey,  and  Professor  Painter. 

Sixth  resolution  was  read  and  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Ward.  We  now  ask  that  the  Indian  Bureau  be  made  an  independent  one.  My 
own  impression  is  that  it  ought  to  be  passed  over  without  action,  if  we  are  going  to 
suggest  that  the  principal  part  of  the  Secretary's  work  hd  taken  away  ftom  him,  it 
will  be  unwise. 

General  Fibk.  If  we  could  make  some  expression  that  would  lead  to  some  modifica' 
tion  of  the  affairs  there,  it  will  be  well:  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Ward.  Those  employed  in  the  Indian  service  should  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  he  should  report  lo  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BuRXHAM.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ought  to  have  more  responsi- 
bility and  more  independence. 

Dr.  Jackson.  The  Indian  Bureau  should  be  made  of  more  importance  than  it  has 
been  before  considered. 

General  Howard.  We  might  use  the  words  **  like  the  Agricultural  Department." 

Dr.  Ward.  If  there  is  no  opposition,  this  is  adopted.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to 
adopt  the  second  resolution.    Are  there  any  remarks  f 

Colonel  McMiCHAKL.  I  don't  intend  to  go  over  this  matter,  but  this  is  a  body  sup- 
posed to  be  representing  the  cause  of  the  Indians.  I  want  to  ask  whether  they  think 
there  are  sufficient  safeguards  thrown  around  the  Indian.  When  we  come  to  take 
the  responsibility  to  ally  ourselves  with  a  particular  measnre,  whether  we  ought  not 
t/O  consider  in  giving  our  vote.  I  would  want  to  ask  these  Indians  whether  they 
want  to  sell  their  land.  I  would  like  a  preliminary  committee  to  inquire  and  report 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  Janney.  I  hope  this  conference  will  not  take  any  vote  on  this  bill. 

Professor  Painter.  I  think  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  take  away  the  land  of  the 
Indian.  It  is  to  give  to  them  laud  by  personal  title.  It  requires  two-thirds  to  con- 
sent to  any  surplus  land  being  taken  away.  The  President  may  give  them  indivi  lu- 
ally  the  **  land  in  severalty,"  as  he  may  like.  We  have  never  before  had  thrown  such 
protection  about  the  Indians'  lands.  As  I  have  said,  under  the  treaty  we  can  take  it 
away  for  nothing  if  by  any  means  we  get  the  consent  of  three-fourths.  With  the 
consent  of  two-thirds,  this  bill  would  give  them  all  personal  titles,  and  sell  the  sur- 
plus for  their  benefiL 

General  Howard.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  relating  to  San  Carlos  Indians  which. 
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'Will  make  tLeni  give  up  a  portion  of  their  land  for  (5,000 — and  it  i8  worth  $5,000,000. 
My  point  is  in  answer  to  friend  McMichael.  We  have  been  ten  years  urging  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Lton.  Did  the  San  Carlos  Indians  obtain  this  land  by  Executive  order? 

General  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smiley.  General  Howard's  remarks  are  true.  We  must  settle  this  question — we 
must  approve  this  bill.  I  don't  know  that  we  could  modify  it  so  ae  to  make  it  very 
much  better.  I  think  we  should  give  our  iufluence  to  a  particular  bill  before  Con- 
gress. If  no  such  action  is  taken,  this  land  will  have  to  go,  whether  the  Indians 
ever  get  a  copper  for  it  or  not. 

Colonel  Tiffany.  The  White  Mountain  Reservation  was  set  apart,  but  GoTemmMit 
did  not  observe  the  obligations  entered  into  when  the  Indians  went  there.  Thin.? 
square  miles  north  and  tnirty  miles  south  are  to  be  cut  off  because  certain  partiw 
want  it.  The  Indians  are  tired  of  being  robbed  of  their  rights,  and  the  result  is  Uiev 
go  on  the  war-path. 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  think  the  fiiends  all  agree  that  there  are  many  good  points  in  this 
bill.  You  have  made  a  good  committee  and  I  move,  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  that 
committee,  with  directions  to  recommend  it  lifter  proper  examination. 

Dr.  Ward.  Are  you  ready  for  the  final  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  is  out  of  order,  and  I  move  to  lay  it 
on  the  tifcble. 

Dr.  Ward.  There  is  a  probability  that  this  matter  will  be  acted  upoa. 

The  conference  did  not  vote  to  lay  on  table. 

Professor  Painter.  The  best  way  to  divide  that  Sioux  Reservation  is  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  hill.  I  was  asked  to  go  out  to  Dakota.  I  had  a  talk  with  many  Indiani) 
there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  treaty  could  be  made  with  them  to  break  up  their 
reservation  without  trouble.  They  cannot  keep  it ;  we  will  not  fight  against  fate, 
but  let  us  go  in  and  get  the  best  oot  of  it.  The  best  farmers  were  those  who  were 
farthest  from  the  agencies ;  their  best  homes  are  near  white  men. 

Dr.  Ward.  This  resolution  provides  that  those  Indians  shall  not  be  driTen  off.  It 
is  moved  and  seconded  that  these  resolutions  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Senator  Dawes, 
and  Dr.  Jackson  will  please  do  it. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows : 

Reaohedf  I.  That  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  three  things  are  fundamen- 
tal and  immediately  necessary,  not  simply  as  ends  to  be  reached,  but  as  means  to  Uie 
end  we  seek.  (1)  An  indisputable  but  temporarily  inalienable  title  to  the  land  oo 
which  the  Indian  is  asked  to  build  his  home.  (2)  The  protection  of  that  home  and 
of  all  his  rights  as  to  person  and  property  by  the  laws  of  tne  State  or  Territory  in  which 
he  lives.  (3)  An  education  which  shall  qualify  him  to  assert  and  maintain  his  rights, 
and  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved^  IL  That  we  heartily  approve  the  scope  and  chief  features  of  the  general 
land  iu  severalty  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  session,  especially  as  amended  and  in- 
troduced iu  the  House  this  session,  and  urjj^e  the  immediate  passage  of  some  soch  bill 
for  allotting  lands  in  severalty  and  extending  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories 
over  the  Indians,  but  praying  that  all  possible  safeguards  may  be  provided  for  their 
interest  iu  the  surplus  lands  when  opened  up  for  settlement  by  the  whites. 

Besolvedj  III,  That  under  present  legislation  any  success  in  Indian  education  must 
be  regarded  as' a  fortunate  accident;  it  cannot  be  the  outcome  of  a  wise  system,  for 
system,  wise  or  otherwise,  there  is  none.  The  employment  of  a  teacher  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  a  poorly-paid  agent  may  eke  out  his  inadequate  salary,  as  he 
may  give  the  position  to  a  member  of  his  family,  thus  subordinating  the  education  of 
the  Indian  child  to  a  compensation  of  the  a^ent  for  his  services.  School-books,  build- 
ings, rations,  all  that  under  the  present  regimen  usually  affects  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  not  been  appointed  to  such  duties 
because  of  their  aptitude,  knowledge,  ordispositiou  to  make  most  efficient  these  schools. 

liesoleedf  IV,  That  there  should  be  created  by  law  a  '* Division  of  Education"  in  the 
Indian  Bureau,  at  the  head  of  which  should  be  an  eminent  e<lncator,  with  power  to 
employ  adequate  assistance,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  adopt  and  put  in  operation 
a  school  system  for  all  Indians  excepting  the  civilized  tribes.  He  should  engage  the 
teachers,  emplov  an  architect  to  plan  and  superintend  the  erection  of  school  bnil  lings, 
purchase  school  funiiture,  books,  charts,  &c. ;  and  should  be  held  responsible  by  tbe 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  he  should  report. 

Kesolred,  V.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  conference  to  draft  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  such  a  '^Division  of  Education,'^  and  to  urge  its  adoption  by  Congress. 

Besolved,  VL  That  the  Indian  Bureau  should  be  made  an  independent  Bureau,  with 
a  single  responsible  head,  the  same  as  that  of  Agriculture. 

Resolved,  FII.  That  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  of  Dakota,  should  in  the  opinion  of 
this  conference,  be  soon  opened  up  for  settlement  by  whites;  but  the  Indians  of  the 
several  tribes  resident  therein  ought,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  land 
in  severalty  bill  aWudeA  to\\i'Eft^\v\W»xv\V  «A5qv«,  ftrst  to  be  allowed  to  select  their 
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homesteadi)  aDdsufiicient  laud  for  gazing  purposes;  then  the  surplus  lands  should  be 
appraised  and  sold  to  actual  settlers,  thus  bringing  civilization  around  the  Indians  in 
tneir  homes;  the  proceeds  of  such  salen  should  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians in  fumishiDg  facilities  for  agriculture  and  education. 

Resolved,  Fill,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  two  houses  of  the  National  Congress. 

The  conference  then,  at  6.30  p.  m.,  a^oumed. 

At  8  p.  m.  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Congregatioual  church,  at  which  very 
interesting  addresses  were  made  by  Senator  Dawes,  who  presided,  Commissioner  Price, 
Captain  Pratt,  Representative  Cutcheon,  and  three  Indian  boys  from  the  Carlisle 
Training  School.  The  Carlisle  Indian  Band  furnished  excellent  music.  .  These  speeches 
were  not  reported  except  that  of  Senator  Dawes,  which  was  as  follows : 

Ladiks  and  Gentlemen: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  even  though  I  am  obliged,  in 
order  to  enjoy  that  pleasure,  to  occupy  this  place.  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  part 
or  business  of  the  president  to  make  much  of  a  speech.  Il  is  his  business  to  see  that 
others  speak.  I  will  say  this,  however:  The  Indian  problem  has  always  been  with  us. 
From  our  earliest  history  as  a  people  and  as  a  Government  it  has  troubled  us.  There 
has  been  no  time  about  which  the  historian  has  written  of  what  we  have  done  or 
what  we  have  suffered,  or  what  we  have  attempted,  that  the  Indian  has  not  borne  a 
conspicuous  part.  We  have  struggled  with  that  problem  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  without  its  solution.  Until  within  a  few  years  one  would  be  obliged  to 
say  that  it  was  just  about  where  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  suppose 
it  to  be  true  that  the  number  of  Indians  in  this  country  does  not  vary  to-day  very 
much  from  what  it  was  when  our  fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock— -300,000, 1  think,  or 
thereabouts — in  a  land  in  which  more  than  50,000,000  of  people  have  sprung  up  speak- 
ing the  English  language,  rejoicing  in  a  civilization  that  otherwise  was  irresistible, 
ready  to  sacrifice  life  or  any  amount  of  treasure  or  enjoyment  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose,  and  yet  struggling  with  the  question,  What  will  you  do  with  300,000, 
Indians  f  and  yet  unable  to  answer  it.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  legal  agreements, 
of  spoliation,  of  wars,  and  of  humiliation.  We  have  tried  every  method  to  solve- 
this  problem,  and  while  the  problem  itself  has  continued  the  same,  the  conditions 
that  have  surrounded  it  have  been  various,  the  attempts  have  been  different,  but  all 
nntil  lately  have  seemed  to  fail.  When  we  were  weak  and  he  was  strong  we  begun 
by  deceiving  him,  and  getting  away  from  him  by  fraud  or  chicanery  wha(  we  were 
unable  to  get  by  power.  When  we  became  strong  and  begun  to  push  him  back  from 
his  own  heritage,  that  we  claimed  the  right  to  possess,  then  we  undertook  to  isolate 
him  and  draw  a  line  making  it  a  penitentiary  offense  for  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  to 
cross  it,  but  it  did  not  make  any  difference ;  he  continued  to  be  just  about  what  he  was 
when  we  found  him — a  savage  people  speaking  a  strange  jargon  that  we  did  not 
understand  ignorant,  and  ,dependiug  upon  the  game  of  the  rorest  for  his  subsistence. 

Then  we  made  war  on  him.  We  thought  we  would  exterminate  him  if  we  could 
not  civilize  him ;  and  we  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the  vain  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  Indian  in  this  country.  It  cost  us  well-nigh  a  million  dollars  for  every  Indian  we 
have  exterminated,  and  many  white  lives  iu  the  process,  and  yet  he  has  increased  in 
number.  Then  we  thought  we  would  drive  him  on  a  reservation,  on  land  we  did  not 
want,  and  hem  him  round  and  keep  him  there.  His  game  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
reservation,  and  he  is  there  with  nothing  to  live  on,  and  ignorant  of  any  method  or 
process  by  which  to  gain  anything  to  live  on ;  and  we  thought  we  would  gather  them 
all  into  that  long  Indian  Territory,  and  for  a  while  we  were  busy  driving  them  out 
of  the  north,  and,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  herding  them  together  and  pushing 
them  into  an  unknown  country  and  under  a  strange  sun  and  into  a  malarial  country, 
by  themselves,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  died  as  if  in  an  epidemic ;  yet,  they 
still,  as  a  whole,  are  more  to-day  than  they  were  then.  Latterly  it  has  occurred  to 
us  that  if  he  is  to  be  like  the  poor  in  the  gospel,  '*  always  with  us,''  it  were  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  we  could  not  make  something  out  of  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  whole  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indians,  within  a  few  years,  we 
have  attempted  to  make  something  out  of  him.  The  philosophy  of  the  present  policy 
is  to  treat  him  as  an  individual,  and  not  as  an  insoluble  substance  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  country  has  been  unable,  hitherto,  to  digest,  but  to  take  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, a  human  being,  and  treat  him  as  you  find  nim,  according  to  the  necessities 
of  his  case.  If  ho  be  one  who  hitherto  has  been  permitted  to  grow  as  a  wild  beast 
grows,  without  education,  and  thrown  upon  his  instincts  for  his  support,  a  savage, 
take  him,  though  grown  up  and  matured  in  body  and  mind,  take  him  bv  the  hand 
and  set  him  upon  his  feet,  and  teach  him  to  stand  alone  first,  then  to  walk,  then  to 
dig,  then  to  plant,  then  to  hoe,  then  to  gather,  and  then  to  keep.  The  last  and  the 
best  agency  of  civilization  is  to  teach  a  grown  up  Indian  to  keep.     When  he  begins 
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to  nnderstand  that  he  lias  soroetbing  th^t  is  bis  exclnaively  to  enjoy,  he  begins  to 
understaDd  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  preserve  and  keep  it,  and  it  is  not  a  great 
while  before  be  learns  that  to  keep  it  he  must  keep  the  peace;  and  so  on,  step  by 
step,  the  individual  is  separated  from  the  mass,  set  up  npon  the  soil,  made  a  citizeo, 
and  instead  of  a  charee  he  is  a  positive  good,  a  contribution  to  tbe  wealth  and 
strength  and  power  of  the  nation.  If  a  child  in  years,  take  him  os  you  do  other  chil- 
dren, and  teach  him  as  you  do  other  children,  and  bring  him  up  as  you  do  other  chil- 
dren. This  I  am  happy  to  believe  is  coming  fast  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  tbe 
Government.  It  is  full  of  encouragement,  and  full  of  hope  to  the  Indian  and  t«»  tbe 
country. 

To  those  who  would  do  something  in  compensation  for  the  wrongs  that  have  been 
heaped  npon  him  in  tbe  past  by  the  greed  and  avarice  and  inhumanity  of  so-called 
civilization,  it  opens  a  way  for  co-operation;  and  to  that  large  and  abundant  philan- 
thropic spirit  which  is  abroad  in  the  land  impatient  to  co-operate  in  every  good  work 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  down-trodden  and  afflicted  wherever  sito- 
ated,  it  opens  the  grandest  iield  and  promises  tbe  richest  reward.  We  have  here 
to-night  those  outside  of  the  Government  who  have  devoted  mnoh  time,  and  expense, 
too,  in  contributing  to  bring  about  tbid  result,  and  those  who  are  to  some  extent  the 
authors  of  this  policy,  among  whom  it  originated  and  who  have  contributed  so  largelj 
to  its  development;  we  have  also  officers  of  the  Government  here  to-night  who  win 
tell  ^on  how  gladly  the  Government  will  co-operate  in  this  good  work.  This  meet- 
ing IS  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  public  at  large  that  at  last  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  human  nature,  and  in  the  dictates  of  Christianity  and  philanthropy,  then 
has  been  found  a  way  to  solve  a  problem  which  hitherto  has  been  fonnd  to  be  inaoin- 
ble  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  modem  civilization,  and  soon  I  trust  we  will  wipe  ont 
the  disgrace  of  our  past  treatment,  and  lift  him  up  into  citizenship  and  manhood,  and 
co-operation  with  ns  to  the  glory  of  the  country. 


Liet  of  offioerSf  ^c,  connected  witk  the  Ojfiee  of  Indian  Afairt^  including  agente^  in$pf€ton 
and  special  agents;  aleOy  addreesea  ofmemhere  of  the  Board  of  Indian  ChmwHeeiomen. 

*  [Corrected  to  December  1, 1883.] 

HIRAM  PRICE,  Commieeianer 1320  Vermont  avenae. 

Ezra  L.  Stkvesb,  Chief  Clerk 224  Maryland  avenae,  N.  E. 

CHIEFS  OF  DIVISIONS. 

Nuance— Edmund  8.  Wooo 1819  Linden  st.,  Le  Droit  Park. 

Acoounte—FAiMKR  W.  Roberts 1442  S  street,  N.  W. 

XaiM^CHARLES  A.  Maxwell 612  Q  street,  N.  W. 

Civilization— M,  Trimblk 614  Thirteenth  street,  N.  W. 

Filee—GKO,  W.  Terflinger 338  First  street,  N.  E. 

INSPECTORS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Indian  Inspectors, 

Robert  S.  Gardner Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Chas.  H.  Howard Glencoe,  111. 

Samuel  8.  Benedict Guilford,  Kans. 

Henry  Ward Leadville,  Colo. 

Matthew  R.  Barr Erie,  Pa. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
James  M.  Haworth Olathe,  Kans. 

Special  Indian  Agents  at  Large, 

Eddy  B.  Townsend Washington,  D.  C. 

Geo.  R.  Milburn Washington,  D,  C. 

Cyrus  Beedr Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
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MEMBEK8    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,    WITH    THEIR    POST-OFFICS 

ADDRESSES. 

\ 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Chairman,  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary,  New  York  ave.,  cor.  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oranok  Judd,  751  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  4d3  Broadway,  New  York  City.* 

Albert  I^.  Smiley,  New  Platz,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  K.  Boies,  Hadson,  Mich. 

Wm.  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 

UST  of  INDIAN  AGENCIES    FORMERLY    ASSIGNED    TO  THE   SEVERAL    REUGI0U8  DE- 
NOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Levi  K 
Browfi,  Go9hen,  Lancaster  County,  Penv^fflrania. 

Friends.— Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osa^^e,  and  Sac 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Jamee  E.  RhoadtBy  1316  Filbert  street,  PhiUidelphiaf 
Fa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Ro^nd  Valley,  andTule  River,  in  California;  Yakama, 
Neah  liay  and  Quinaielt,  in  Washington  Territory  ;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon: 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana ;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho ;  ana 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  liev.  Dt,  J.  M,  Reid,  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  b05  Broadway^  JS'ew  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tnlalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grand  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon ;  Flathead,  in  Montana ;  and  Standing  Rock  and  DeviPs  Lake, 
in  Dakota.     Charles  Ewing,  Catholic  Commissioner,  Washingt^m,  D,  C. 

Baptist. ~ Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Semiuoles),  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  Ber,  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  secretary 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Beekman  street,  Nno  York  City. 

Presbyterian. — Navigo,  Mt^scalero  Apache,  and  Puebl  *,  in  New  Mexico ;  Nez 
Percds,  in  Idaho ;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Ber.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Courch,  2:\  Centre  street,  New  York  City. 

Congregational.— Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Sisseton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Bev.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Strieby,  secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  56  Beade  street,  NfW  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  £arth,  in  Minnesota;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bmld, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Bev.  J.  C.  Kimber,  secretary  Board  of  Mission9 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  23  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian. — Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Bev.  G.  Beynolds,  secretary  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian.— Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Bev.  John  G.  Brown,  D,  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh^  Pa. 

Evangelical  Lutheran. — Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
Bev.  J.  G.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A. 

Absentee  Shawnees  mt  Sao  and  Fox  Aierenoy.  number  and  statns  of 143 

Acooiinta  of  Indian  agents,  manner  of  settling,  wrong  in  principle  and  praotice 6 

Agency  buildings,  appropriation  of  $100,000  needed  for            6 

Agent  for  Navajos  expected  to  combine  entire  eniplov6  and  police  force  in  himself 179 

Pawnee  A gency.  Congress  anked  to  provide            44 

Agenta,  Indian,  should  l)e  better  paid  and  allowed  more  discretion 6, 203 

ten  ditferent,  at  Rosebud  Agency  in  eight  years ini 

Agreement  with  Moees  and  bis  friends.  Congress  should  ratify 57, 58 

Agriculture.     (iSe«  Crops  and  Farmiug.) 

AlnbamaM,  Cualiattas.  and  Muskokees,  statistics  concerning  336 

Allen.  Edw.  P.,  Mackinac  Agency.  Michigan,  annual  report  of 1.52 

AUotmenta  in  severalty,  Absentee  Shawnees  much  disturbed  in  regard  to 143 

and  patents  to  Indians 11,12 

desired  by  Fond  du  Lacs. 218 

Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  Agency 215 

difiBcnlty  in  settling  Crows  upontlieir 156 

made  on  Crow  Cre«k  Reserve,  the  cause  of  much  complaint 86 

to  Indians  from  agency  farm  at  Crow  Creek 87 

made  t4»  Yiuiktons,  waiting  approval  of  Department Ill 

most  of  the  Puyallaps  have  taicen. .'. 208 

much  desired  by  Ottawas  of  Qnapaw  Agency 139 

Pah-Utesof  Nevada  Agency 168 

no.  made  as  yet  to  Warm  Springs  Indians 191 

on  Tnlalip,  Swinomish,  and  Lnmmi  Reserves,  resnrrey  of  bonndMieaof .  206 

pro|>er  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to        207 

should  be  given  to  Peorias  and  Miamis  of  Quapaw  Agency 139 

made  to  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Agency 112 

since  spring,  nighty  Pawnees  taken 135 

taken  by  many  citizen  Puttawatomies       144 

upon  "Cherokee  outlet,"  authority  asked  te  make 260 

Alseai*,  statistics  relating  to 336 

Ambulance  for  Col ville  Agency,  recommended  by  Inspector  Gardner 200 

Andrews,  D.  P.,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wi^con^in,  annual  report  of 215 

Annuities  at  Cheyenne  River  should  not  be  issued  later  than  1st  October 80 

of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Congress  to  be  urged  to  make  eqoitable  division  of 149 

Annuity  funds  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  used  at  their  request  in  purchase  of  beef  and 

stock  cattle 122 

Kiowas.  Comanches.  and  Wichitas  usfd  for  purchase  of  beef 129 

Sacs  and  Foses  of  Iowa,  $13,000.  used  to  purchase  addition  to  reservation  ...  21, 148 

goo<ls  and  subsistence  for  Pawnees  transported  by  Indian  teamsters 135 

supplies  still  issued  in  small  quantities  to  "Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior".  215 

annual  distribution  of,  the  onlv  benefit  derived  from  agency  by  Fond  du  Lacs.  218 

issue  of,  to  Hoopa  Indians  regulated  according  to  work  done 73 

to  Hoopa  Indians,  demoraliziug  effect  of  present  system  of  distributing 68 

payment  of  $10,000  made  to  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa 21, 149 

payments.  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  largely  dependent  upon 143 

Apaches,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of 128 

statist  ics  relating  to        324, 330, 334, 344, 348, 354 

Appraisal  of  part  of  KIckapoo  Reservation.  Kansas 150 

Apprentice,  Indian,  in  bUek smith  shop.  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  learns  faster  than  average 

white  boy 170 

one  to  be  placed  in  shops  at  Silctz  Agency 189 

Apprentices,  Indian,  at  Round  Valley  doing  commendable  work 75 

100.  instructed  at  Carlisle  training  school   220 

making  goiu!  progress  at  Klamath  Agency 187 

no,  at  Quinaielt  Agency   204 

two,  at  Devil's  Lake  A  gency  .        83 

Warm  Springs  Agency — blacksmith  and  sawyer ] 9*j 

Ponca,  in  blacksmith  shoo.  Santee  Agency  . 167 

Appropriation  for  beef  for  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  very  inadequate 129 

expenses  of  prosecution  of  liquor  dealers  among  Indians  much  needed 2 

Forest  Grove  school,  Oregon,  economy  necessary  to  keep  within 26, 24 1 

Southern  Ute  Agency  smaller  this  year  than  Ia)it,  which  was  totally  inade* 

qnate .' 70 

Tonkawaa  very  small. 194 

made  for  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency  inadeonate 16o 

of  only  $1.10  per  capita  made  by  Congress  for  civilization  of  Papagos li.*! 

$200  maile  for  farming  tools  for  Southern  Utes  too  late  for  tliia  season 78 

$2,000  for  survey  and  appraisal  of  Umatilla  lands  to  be  sold  to  town  of  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg 53 

$3. 000  again  asked  for  settlement  of  Creek  and  Seminole  boondacj W 
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Appropriation  of  $5,000  made  to  help  rebuild  Mennonite  school  at  Chevenne  and  Arapaho  Ag'oj.  IS^ 

$10,000  asked  for  aid  to  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agencj  in  cultivating  thdlr 

lands            : 91 

$10,000  made  to  contlnne  work  of  Sionx  Commission  in  Dakota 88 

$15,000  for  13,700  Indians  at  Pima  and  Colorado  River  Agencies  for  preaent 

fiscal  year    — 6 

$100,000  for  construction  and  repairs  of  agency  buildings  needed 8 

shonld  be  made  for  schools  at  Rosebad  Agency 97 

Appropriations  for  Indian  police,  more  liberal,  needed 2 

Department  for  fiscal  year  1883 38^277 

service,  change  much  needed  in  preaent  systom  of  making 4 

survey  of  out-boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  needed 2, 12, 13 

Arapahoea,  condition  of 118.371 

stetislics  relating  to 328,340.340.390 

Architect  of  United  States  Capitol,  annual  report  of  tbe 385 

Botanic  Garden,  expenditures  of 391 

work  in.  Slc ZSi 

Capitol  and  grounds,  lighting  of,  &c 899 

extension,  expenditures  on,  &o 389 

grounds,  expenditures  on tt9 

improvements  of,  &o 387 

improvements  of,  and  work  on,  dec 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum,  wing 

added  to 

Court-house,  District  of  Columbia,  extension  of,  dus 888 

expenditures  on 399 

elevatoi-H,  d^c.  Senate  wing,  cost  of,  &c 889 

Government  Printing  OfiBce,  extension  of  ,  &c 888 

expenditures  on .  899 

Arickareesof  Fort  Beithold  Agencies,  number  of 89 

statistics  relating  to n8,846 

Arizona,  agriculture  in,  dtc 5M 

artesian  wells  in,  dec 515 

branch  mint  in,  establishment  of,  recommended 518 

Chirioabua  Indlsns  of,  turbulent  character  of^  and  recommendations  respecting,  dec.  513 

**  cowboys  "  and  "  rustlers  "  of,  lawlessness  and  depredations  of.  Sec 514 

General  Crook's  Indian  campaiffn  in,  dec 518 

geological  survey  of,  recommenaed 615^518 

fovemor  of.  annual  report  of  the 505-518 

Ddian  question  in 511 

Indians  in,  causes  of  dissatisfaction  of;  &c 511 

comfortable  living  of  the  fighting,  has  a  dangerous  signftcance  to  the 

peaceable,  living  in  want,&o SIS 

how  best  to  control,  manage,  and  civilise 512 

number  of Sit 

iribesof 511 

wretched  condition  of  some  of 518 

irrigation  of  lands  of,  by  artesian  process,  d&o 515 

its  nresent  condition  and  future  outlook,  &c S95 

lana  grant  to.  lor  "  university  purposes,"  dr« 515 

legislature  of,  inadequate  pay  of  members  of 518 

mbiingin,  &o 506,598 

pecnl iar  situation  of,  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  Slo 514 

population  of 505 

pu olio  buildings  in,  erection  of.  urged,  dec 518 

railroadsin 519 

resources  and  progress  of,  Hon.  Patrick  Hamilton's  communication  respecting.  See..  595 

school  afl'airs  in,  &c n4)515 

school  system  of 519 

stock -grazing  and  wool-growing,  great  natural  facilities  of,  for.  See 505, 508, 597, 699 

taxable  jproperty  of 595 

United  StAtM  Judge  for,  appointment  of,  recommended 518 

wantsof,&c 511 

water  in,  procurement  of,  by  artesian  process,  would  stimulate  private  entexprise,  Ste  515 

Arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians,  law  punishing  sale  of,  needed 1 

Armstrong,  Gen.  S.  C,  Hampton,  Ya.,  reportof  statement  of S8 

Henry  J.,  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of ISO 

Arrest  of  white  man  for  murder  of  Quinaielt  Indian 298 

Arrests,  only  two,  made  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency  during  year 171 

Artesian  wells.  Sec.    (See  Arizona,  Government  Hospital,  and  Montana.) 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  suite,  visit  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

dtc 481 

Assinaboines  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  number  of 1S9 

statistics  relating  to 33j^  3SS 

B. 

Bad  Biver  Chippewas,  La  Pointe  Agency,  number  and  status  of 218 

Bannacks  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  status  of HI 

Bannacks,  Sheepeaters,  and  Snoshones  atLembi  Agency,  status  of ".*  m 

statistics  relating  to 828,S40uS56 

Beef  cattle  at  Rosebud  Agency,  difficulty  of  keeping  through  winter ,, 1....  98 

shrinksee  in  last  winter  very  great  at  CbeTcnne  River  Agency *']*  g^ 

Belknap,  C.  G.,  Tiile  River  Agency,  California,  annusl  reportof. I. Ill'  78 

Bell.  G.  W.,  Puyallnp  Reservation,  Washington  Territorj',  annual  report  of. " " *  20T 

Births  and  deatha  among  Indians,  statistics  of '/  ie7_342,  m 
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BUckfeet  Asency,  Montana,  seventh  annual  report  of  Agent  Yonng 154 

at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  condition  of 80 

Blood,  and  Piegan  Indians  in  Montana,  attention  of  Congress  called  to  their  de- 
plorable condition 48 

Bloods,  and  Piegans,  location  and  status  of 154 

statistics  relating  to   332, 862 

Indians  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  hnnger 156 

Blaolcsmith  at  Forest  Grove  school,  Arizona,  report  of    239 

Blacksmithing  very  creditably  done  by  the  Pab-Utes  of  Nevada  Agency 169 

Bois  Fort  Chippewas,  Executive  order  setting  ai>art  Deer  Creek  Heserve  for 47, 218, 281 

number  and  status  of             216 

receive  anunnl  payment  of  $14,000  (treaty  1866) 215 

Board  of  Indian  CoromiHHioners.  report  of.     {See  Indian  Commissioners.)  ^ 

Visitors  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  annual  report  of  the 407-426 

Botanic  Garden,  expenditures  of 391 

work  in,  &c 388 

Boundaries,  disputed,  cause  much  annoyance  at  Yakama  Agency 218 

of  Lemhi  Reserve  sbould  be  definitely  settled  for  prot«*ction  of  the  Indians 113 

southern  and  eastern,  of  White  Earth  reservation,  should  be  defined 153 

Boundary,  appropriation  of  $3,000  again  asked  to  settle  Creek  and  Seminole 41 

line  (eastern)  of  Grand  Ronde  Reservation  shonld  be  definitely  settled 184 

lines  of  allotments  on  Tulalip,  Swiuomish,  and  Lummi  Reserves,  resurrey  made  of.  206 

Silets  Reservation  shonld  be  defined 188 

(See  Survey.) 
Breaking.    (See  Lands.) 

Bridge  and  dam  built  by  Pah-ITt^^sof  Nevada  Agency 168 

with  span  of  125  feet,  built  across  Yamhill  River,  Oregon,  by  Grand  Ronde  Indians 185 

Buckley,  Patrick,  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent 209 

Buffalo  extinct  on  Fort  Belknap  Reserve 160 

practicably  extinct  in  Montana 161 

Building,  school,  at  Lower  Bml6,  in  need  of  extensive  repairs 89 

on  Ponca  Reserve,  not  large  enough ;  capacity  should  be  increased  one-half  .  184  ' 
to  be  erected  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  when  Congress  reappropri- 

ates  authorized  funds 122 

Buildings,  agency,  appropriation  of  $100,000  needed  for 6 

at  Crow  Creek  in  dilapidated  condition        86 

Lower  Brul6  in  good  condition ;  only  slight  repairs  needed 88 

Rosebud  Agency,  changes  and  improvements  in 96 

Saatee  Agency,  number  and  condition  of  166 

Southern  Ute  Agency  very  poor  and  insuiBoient  in  number 79 

Tulalip  Agency  in  fair  condition    209 

$5,000  ezi>ended  at  Mescalero  Agency  in  erection  of 175 

improvements  and  additions  made  at  Lemhi 114 

made  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency 115 

in  deplorable  condition  at  Siletz  Agency    189 

good  condition  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agenoy 128 

much  needed  on  Colville'^  Reservation 200 

now  greati V  needed  at  Devirs  Lake  Agency 84 

no,  at  Derirs  Lake  Agency  except  small  additipn  to  grist-mill 84 

three,  now  erected  at  Sisseton  Agency 104 

at  Fort  Stevenson,  militarv  post,  turned  over  to  Indian  agent  at  Fori  Berthold 90 

Naviyjo  Agency,  all  conoemned  fifteen  years  ago ;  no  others  provided 178 

Ouray  Agency,  not  fit  to  live  in         196 

Quapaw  Agency,  number  and  condition  of        141 

for  canning  s^mon  erected  by  trader  at  Quinaielt  Agency 203 

use  of  Poncas  of  San  tee  Agency 167 

Government,  no.  at  Colville  Agency 199 

mission,  at  Tulalip  Agency,  sadly  neglected 209 

erected  at  RoHebud  Agency  in  1875,  at  cost  of  $3,000 101 

new  agency,  at  Crow  Agency,  still  unfinished 156 

no,  owned  oy  Government  at  Tonkawa  Agency 195 

school,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  improvements  made  in 121 

Round  Valley  Agency  burned  in  July  last 76 

new  and  more  commodious,  greatl^y  needed  at  Colorado  River  Agency 62 

three,  at  Forest  Grove  school,  not  convenient 238 

Buildings.    (Ses  Indian  schools,  Sec.) 

C. 

Caddoes at  Eliowa,  Comanche,and  Wichita  Agency, condition  of 128 

statistics  relating  to 389,340 

Cali8i>els  of  Colville  Agency,  number  and  location  of 199 

statistics  concerning     888,856 

Capitol  and  grounds.  United  States,  lighting  of.  Sec 890 

extension,  expenditures  on,  &g 389 

grounds,  expenditures  on 389 

improvement  of.  &o 887 

improvements  of,  and  work  on.  Sec    885 

Carlisle  and  other  training  schools,  eighteen  stndents  sent  to,  fh>m  Arapaho  school 124 

twrtuty-two  students  sent  ft^m  Cheyenne  school,  Cheyenne 

and  Arapsho  Agency 126  * 

graduates,  suggestions  in  regard  to  return  to  agencies  of 102 

school,  Pennsylvania,  three  boys  sent  frt)m  Crow  Agency  to 167 

training  school,  Pennsylvania,  fourth  annual  report  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt 219 

twelve  bid  and  twenty-one  new  students  go  to,  from  Rosebud  Agency S7 

twenty-nine  students  from,  return  to  Rosebud  Agency VI 

Carter,  Jacob  V .,  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  re^tt  of  k^stsaX* V)^ 
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easier,  Beniamin  G.,  New  Yorlc  Agency,  New  York,  aBDoal  report  of ]Q 

Cattle  and  iiorses.  a  few  owne'l  byQiiinaielt  Indians 2W 

be«'f,  difficult  to  keep  thrungfi  winter  at  Ri»sebud  Agencv        98 

company  lease  "  Cherokee  strip,"  Indian  Ten itorj-,  for  five  years,  for  1100,000 147 

boi-sca,  and  ponies  uf  Navajos  should  be  exchanged  for IW 

large  herds  of,  owned  by  A  bsentee  Shawuees 1«J 

Sais  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 142 

men  on  Creek  unoccupied  cedt^l  lands  should  be  taxed 147 

of  agencv  herd  at  Black feot  Agency,  killing  of 156 

Grund  Roude  Indians  suffer  from  effects  of  the  long  drought 184 

Klamath  Indians,  many  destroyed  by  "black-leg" IW 

many  owned  by  Indians  of  Santa  Anna  Pueblo m 

of  Laguna  Piie\>los  numerous  and  well  cared  for Ifl 

Zia  Pueblos,  large  number  of IW 

Zuftis,  good  stock  of 181 

should  be  issued  to  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agencv !•• 

trespassing,  destroy  grass  upon  Western  SiJoshnne  Reserve 171 

herds  ofV  cause  annoyance  and  loss  to  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoes  119 

work,  much  needed  by  Lower  Butte  Indians  : M 

should  be  issued  to  farming  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  Agency 87 

raising.     (See  Stock-breeding.) 

Cayuses,  statistics  concerning 838, 358 

Census  of  Eastern  Cherokees,  Mr.  Hester  should  be  reimbursed  for  expense  making 5S 

Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 118 

Colorado  River  Agency,  none  taken  since  1880 €2 

Foil  Bdk nap  A gency 159 

Fort  Mall  Agency,  Idaho,  status  of,  &o Ill 

JicariUa  Subagcncy,  New  Mexico 178 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 128 

Klamath  Agency 187 

Ouray  A  gency 197 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Consolidated  Agency 133 

Sac  and  Fox  Agenry,  Indian  Territory 143 

Silets  Agency,  Oregon 191 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 191 

Yakama  Agency 219 

of  Cheyenne  River  Ajgency 89 

ColviUe  Agencv,  Washington  Territory 199 

Foil  Bertbold  Agencv 89 

Mission  Agency,  Califumia 73 

Neah  Bay  Agency 291 

Oua|)aw  Agency 137 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 92 

Pottawatomie  and  (ireat  Nemaha  Agency 159 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 149 

Southern  Ute  Agency 78 

Standing  Rock  A  gency 19i 

Tule  River  Agency 77 

Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory 14i 

North  Carolina  Cherokees.  Just  completed 1S3 

pupils  at  Carlisle  Training  School  for  fiscal  year  1883 219 

school  children  at  Neah  Bay  Agency     291 

Superintendent  of,  annual  report  of,  showing  the  condition  of  the  \rork  of  the 381 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  Wyoming,  building  of.  4tc 691 

Chandler,  Elias.  Tonkawa  Special  Agency,  Texas,  annual  report  of 19* 

Chasta  Costas,  statisiics  relating  to 818 

Chebalis  and  Gray*s  HarlM>r  Indians,  statistics  concerning 838, 356. 358 

"Cherokee  outlet,"  authority  asked  to  make  allotments  in  severalty  upon 4L43 

Cherokees  at  Union  Agency,  number  and  status  of 145 

of  North  Cantlina,  number,  location,  status,  &c    183, 184 

settlement  (»f  diflferences  among 53 

statistics  relating  to 330.334,348 

Chetcos,  statistics  relating  to 388 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  twelfth  annual  report  of  Agent  Milea 118 

boys,  ten,  placed  in  fanners'  families  in  Kansas               U7 

girls,  fifteen,  sent  t4>  industrial  school  at  We-t  Branch,  Oreg 124 

boys.  two.  sent  to  school  at  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 124 

CbeyenneRiverAgency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Swan  79 

removal  of,  reciirami-nded 79 

Cheyennea  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  number  and  status  of 118 

statistics  relating  to 328,340,346.399 

Chicago,  BurlinirtoD  and  Qnincy  Railroail  in  Wyoming,  Sec 981 

Chlokasaws  at  Union  Agencv,  number  and  status  of 145 

statistics  relating  to 830,348.339 

Chiraehueva  Indiiin  girl  at  Colorado  River  Agency  shows  talent  for  sculpture 61 

Chiroehuevas,  condition  of  and  statistics  relating  to 82.834,344 

Chinese,  &.C.    (See  Montana.) 

Oliippewasof  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  condition  of 151 

La  Polnte  Agency,  Wist'ouiiin,  condition  of 21S 

and  Munsees  of  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Neraahi  Agencv.  status  of 151 

Ottawas  of  Mackinac  Agency,  distant  the  length  of  tne  State  of  Michigan  fhnn 

agency 151 

statistics  relating  to t 3-.'8, 332, 840. 850^  8SI 

Chi''OAhua  Apaches  infiuence  Apaches  of  San  Carlos  Agency  against  sending  their  children 

to  Eastern  schools 67 

statistics  relsting  to SM.^^ 

alatua  an^  c\ittiT«A^\«t  q{ 67 
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Ta-ft, 

Choctftws  at  Union  ^  jiency,  number  and  status  of 145 

statistics  relating  to  330,358 

Church  and  State  in  Utah,  union  of.  d&c 629 

at  Ki  'wa,  Comanche,and  Wicliita  Agency.  Seminole  missionary  in  charge  of  (Baptist).  130 

Lower  Bnil6  Agency,  addition  made  by  Indians  (Episcopal) 89 

Yankton  Agency,  daily  service  in  Dakota  language  (Episcopal  mission) 110 

built  atone  of  the  lower  s<'ttKments  at  Osage  Agency 132 

Warm  Springs  Agency  by  the  agent ...- 193 

on  Lac  Court  d'OreilleH  Reserve  bv  Roman  Catholics 217 

new,  built  at  Giand  Boude  Agency  (Roman  Catholic) 185 

of  JeHus  Chiiat  tif  Latt«r  Daj'  Snints,  an  ordinance  incoTporating 631, 632 

Presbyterian,  on  Vez  l*erc6  Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  in  charge  of  native  preacher. .  -  137 

Churches,  Fiandrean  Indians  havti  two  (Epiacopnl) ". 167 

eight,  owiifd  and  mostly  liuilt  by  luoians  of  Nisqually  and  S^Kokomish  Agency 207 

three,  at  Sautee  Agency  (EpiHcdpal) 166 

have  been  built  on  Crow  Creek  Reserve  (Fpiftcopal) 87 

two, at  Santie  Ag«ncv,  lielongine  to  American  Missionary  Association 166 

Standing  Rock  A;:en<-\  (Roman  Catholic) 108 

on  Bad  Riv»r  RcstTve  (Protectant  and  Roman  Catholic) 216 

Citizen  Pottawatomies  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  number  and  status  of 144 

Citizens  adopie<l  into  civilized  tribes  of  Union  Agency 145 

dress  insisted  upon  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  pants  at  least  being  d«  rigitettr 62 

worn  by  all  Minsion  Indians * 74 

Santees                   165 

Wtstem  Shoshones 173 

almost  all  t  he  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 191 

citizen  Pottawatomies 144 

motst  of  the  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  Agency S6 

Pima  and  Mai icopa  Agency 63 

only  21  Indiansof  Uintah  Valley  Agency 198 

Quapaws 132 

Flandrean  Indians  are  recognized  as  United  States 167 

Cit'aenship,  Bad  River  Indians  are  quite  ready  for 316 

desired  by  many  of  Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  Agency 215 

Indian,  several  thousand  fa'se  claimants 'to.  within  Union  Agency 43,145 

Indians  the  onlv  Americans  deharreil  from  rights  and  privileges  of 100 

in  fivt  civi1ize<f  tribrs.  disputes  concerning ^ 43 

Red  Cliff  ludaus  should  be  admitted  to 217 

Santees  will  ver  y  soon  be  reatly  for        165 

CivilizatioD,  advance  of  Lac  du  Fhirabean  Indians  in  vices  of 217 

by  Indiansol  KIpmath  Agency,  steady  advance  in 187 

Giand  Pcitas:e  rbipp«was,  sai'isfactory  progress  in 218 

Indians  of  Fort  Bertnold  making  commendable  progress  in 01 

Lac  Court  d'Oreille  Chippewas  rapidly  advancing  in 217 

of  Indians,  ren-  ons  for  slow  advance  in  109 

of  Pima  and  Maricopa  in  advance  of  most  other  tribes 63 

Sonthem  Uto  A  gency,  grailunl  advance  in 79 

would  be  facilitat*  d  by  means  of  settle<l  policy 210 

Bed  C  liff  Chippewas  compares  favorably  with  white  iunabitants  of  Wisconsin.  217 

Tule  River  Ibdians  would  be  an  aci'omplished  fa<t  but  for  liquor  traffic 78 

Oneidas  further  advanced  than  any  other  tiibe  of  Green  Bay  Agency  in 216 

steady  advance  in,  by  Colville  Agency  Indians 7.* 201 

Clackamas,  statistics  relating  lo 836, 354 

Clark,  John  W..  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 59 

Clerical  work  of  Bureau  cf  Indian  Atiairw,  status  of 12,13 

Cleveland,  Rev.  Wm.  J.,  missionary  at  Rosebud  Agency,  report  of 101 

Coahuilan,  Serranos,  Diegnenos,  and  San  Luis  Re3'  Indians  comprised  in  Mission  Agency 73 

Coal  lands  on  While  Mountain  Reserve,  Arizona,  system  of  leasing  should  be  adopted 35,36 

CcBur  d*Al6nc8  of  Colville  Ageucv,  on  their  reserve  in  Idaho,  number,  &.c 199 

staitintics  couceming 338, 356 

Colorado  River  A  gency.  Aiizona,  annual  report  of  A  gent  Clark 59 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying  in  Hospital,  wing  added  to,  &c 388 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  annual  report  of  the  president  of 456-464 

causes  of  instruction  in 456 

college  faculty  of 455 

domestic  department  'of.  officers  of 455 

exercises  of  presentation  day  at 457 

expenditures  and  receipts  of 463 

ofthe,  estimates  for,  for  next  year.  464 

faculty  of  nriroar3-  depaitment  of 455 

Ctartield's  bust  in,  unveiling  of 462 

Garfield  memorial  address  of  Mr.  E.  A.Hodgson.  458-460 

Mr.  Patterson 460-462 

committee,  report  of  the 457, 458 

healthofthe 456 

late  President  James  A.  Garfield,  patron  of, 

memorial  of,  &.c 457 

lectures  in 456 

Mrs.  Lucretia  R.  Garfield,  letter  of.  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Garfield  memorial  committee..  462 

offic«'rs  of  the 455 

^progress  of,  &.c 456 

regulations  of  the     466 

students  and  pupils  in  college  ot  catalogue  of 

the 465 

Columbia  Beeerve,  Waahhigton  Territory,  Executive  order  restoring,  to  public  domain 56, 57, 282 
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Columbia  Riyer  IndiAUM,  statUtios  ooQceming 33t 

visit  Flathead  Agency  on  a  "  gambling  spree  "  and  cause  some  troaUe  159 

Colville  Agency  Indians  not  living  on  reserve  set  apart  for  them UW 

Washington  Territory,  eleventh  annual  report  of  Agent  Simms IM 

Colvilles,  of  Colville  Agency,  number  and  location  of 10 

statistics  concerning >. S38, 3S6 

Comanches  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of 128 

statit»ticB  relating  to 330,340.348 

Commission  appointed  to  investigate  claims  to  citizenship  in  "Five  Nationa"  of  Union 

Agency - 43,147 

Commission,  Creek.    8e€  Creek. 
Commission,  Utah.    See  Utah. 

Commisoioner  of  Patents,  annual  report  of  the 177 

Commissioner,  United  States,  at  Fort  Pierre  co-operaiea  heartily  with  agent  at  Cheyenne  River.  31 

Concows,  statistics  relating  to 334,344 

Conger,  P.  H.,  superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park,  annual  report  of 487-4M 

Congress  acts  in  bad  faith  towards  Fort  Berthuld  Indians  in  regard  to  grant  to  Northem  Kail- 
road  Company 31 

appropriates  $1.10  per  capita  for  civilisation  of  Papagos tt 

asked  to  confer  power  of  United  States  marshals  upon  Indian  police 214 

fails  to  provide  penidty  for  violation  of  law  in  regard  to  intrusion  upon  Indian  lands.  147 

should  be  urged  to  increase  pay  of  Indian  police Ifl 

make  laws  to  cover  cases  of  murder  among  Indiana 8,  t,  121 

protect  Indians  from  land  swindlers 181 

to  be  urged  to  makejust  division  of  Sac  and  Fox  annuities 143 

urged  to  adopt  a  common-sense  policy  for  Indian  agencies 13 

confirm  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  to  them 113 

settle  claims  of  Wichitas  relative  to  reservation 128 

Congressional  action  relative  to  education  of  Indian  youth  unworthy  of  the  GoTemment 28^  284 

Consolidation  of  Neah  Bay  and  Quinaielt  Agencies,  Washington  Territory,  September  17, 1882.  201 

Nisquallv,  S'Kokomlsh,  Tulallp,  Puvallup.  dec..  Agencies,  July.  1888 286 

Uintahs  and  White  River  Utes  of  iTintah  YaUey  Agency  very  desirable 183 

Cook,  A.  L.,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of Ill 

Coos,  statistics  relatinir  to 388 

CTmpquas,  and  Sinslaws,  belonging  to  Sileti  Agency,  but  off  reservation 180 

Coqoills.  statistics  relatins  to  .. .          388 

Counciimen,  Omaha,  appointed  school  inspectors 131 

Council  with  Sitting  Bull  on  his  arrival  at  Standing  Rock,  results  of 188 

Court-house,  District  of  Columbia,  extension  of.  Sue 338 

expenditures  on,  &c 188 

Court  of  Indian  offenses  at  Nesh  Bay,  diflScult  to  find  suitable  Indians  willing  tb  serve    381 

Quinaielt  Agency,  "  Rule  No.  6  "an  insuperable  obstacle  to  Ita  eetab- 

lishment 205 

Sac  and  Fox  A  gency,  opposed  by  all  Indians  except  Pottawatomiea.  144 

diflScult  to  induce  Indians  to  act  as  Judges 188 

effort  made  to  establish,  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency 8S 

established  at  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  sugeestions  relative  to 184 

Umatilla  Agency  and  working  well 180 

Yakama  Agency,  several  of  the  rule*  inapplioable  to 

t  h  a  t  agen  cy 211, 212 

impracticable  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency 71 

in  successful  operation  at  Osage  Agency.  ISS 

not  yet  fully  organized  at  Warm  Springs  Agency 183 

reoently  established  at  Santee  Agency 188 

orKanized  at  Colorado  River  Agency OS 

with  slight  modification,  might  soon  l>e  working  sncoeaafully  at  aD 

Indian  agencies 11 

working  well  at  White  Earth  Agency   154 

Yakaraas  will  not  serve  unless  paid  for  services 211 

Court,  United  States,  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  too  distant  to  have  proper  Jurisdiction  over  Indian 

Territory 145 

district,  established  at  Wichita,  Kana.,  to  have  Jurisdiction  OTor  north- 
ern part  of.  Indian  Territory 128 

Courts  for  a^ustment  of  civil  cases  between  Indians  and  whites  at  Union  A genoy 145 

United  States,  have  no  jurisdiction  over  Indian  murderesses 128 

^       should  be  establinhed  in  the  Indian  Territory 140 

•'Cowboys"  and  "Rustlers."    (See  Arizona.) 

Cowlitz  ^dians,  statistics  concerning 388 

Cows,  milch,  much  desired  by  Lt* mhi  Indians  118 

purchased  for  Siletz  Indians,  selling  of,  stopped  by  agent 180 

(See  Cattle  ) 

Cramsie,  John  W.,  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 83 

Creek  Commission,  action  and  report  of 33,140 

Indians,  Spiecbe's  band,  visit  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 130 

murderer,  escape  of  Johnson  Foster,  the     128 

orphan  fund,  settlement  of  per  capita  payment  of 20,147 

troubles  at  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  settlement  of 140 

Creeks,  statistics  relating  to 830,348,350 

Cre4^s  of  Canada  make  annoying  raids  into  Blackfeet  Reserve,  Montana 155 

Crime     (See  Murder.) 

Crime  among  Indians  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency  rare— only  two  instances  daring  year 08 

and  drunkenness,  none  among  tho  Poncas       134 

wbiaky  unknown  on  Pine  Ridjre  Reserve    .           M 

in  Indian  Territory  much  more  prevalent  than  if  United  States  court  were  eatabll^ed 

there.. , 149 

much  less  at  Flathead  Agency  than  in  mo«t  white  communities ..'.' '.'.'.  158 

none  committed  by  Indiaxift  oil  0>iT«.^  B^t^cve IN 
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Crimea  and  depredations,  none  amon^  Indiana  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency 84 

none  committed  at  Tonkawa  Agency 196 

very  few  serious  ones  committed  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 198 

Crissey,  Charles,  Sissetou  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 103 

Crook's,  Genfral.  Indian  campaign.  Sec 518 

Crop,  hay,  of  Klamath  Indians,  not  as  large  as  usual,  owing  to  drought 185 

potato,  of  Klamath  Indians,  large  yield 186 

wheat,  of  North  Carolina  Cherokees  double  that  of  last  year 18A 

Crops,    {iie*  Farming.) 

Crops  at  Acoma  Pueblo  afleoted  by  drought 181 

Cheyenne  River  Agency  destroyed  by  floods 81 

Cochiti  Pueblo  abundant ^ 182 

Colorado  River  Agency  good.     ^v l....  62 

Colville  Agency  much  affected  bv  drought 200 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  estimate  o^ ^ 82 

Flathead  Agency,  much  affected  by  floods  and  drought 157 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  a  failure  for  want  of  irrigation  160 

Fort  Bertbold  Agency,  much  affected  by  drought 00 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  estimate  of 112 

Lemhi  Agency,  first  year's.     118 

New  York  Agency  very  good 182 

Nez  Perc6  Agency  somewhat  ix^iured  by  drought 117 

Osage  Agency  unusually  good 182 

Quinaielt  Agency,  estimate  of 204 

Sisseton  Agency  damaged  by  drought 109 

Standing  iu>ck  Agencj  mach  affected  by  drought,  proceeds  of 106 

Tnlalip  Agency  mnchii^ured  by  drought , 209 

Uintah  Viuley  Agency,  estimate  of '. 198 

Union  Agency  very  fine 148 

ZuOi  Pueblo  very  promising 181 

ii^nsd  by  drought  throughout  section  of  Northern  Dakota,  bordering  on  Missouri 

River 106 

of  Laguna  and  Isleta  Pu  eblo  good 181 

Missouri  Indians  good,  considering  the  unfavorable  season 74 

Otoesand  Missourias  fair,  considering  quality  of  land 136 

Pawnees  at  Ponca,  dtc.  Agency,  estimate  of 185 

Pimas  and  Maricopas  unusnaJly  good,  far  superior  to  those  of  white  settlers 64 

Poncas  somewhat  atleoted  by  unfavorable  season,  except  com 134, 167 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa,  estimate  of 149 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  damaged  by  floods 151 

San  Domingo  Pueblo  very  abundant 182 

San  Felipe  Pueblo  various  and  good 182 

Sao  tee  Indians,  estimate  of 165 

Siletx  Agency,  estimate  of 188 

Tule  River  Indians  much  affected  by  drought  for  two  seasons  past 77 

Warm  SpriogM  Indians  better  than  last  year    193 

Western  Shoshones  much  injured  by  "tar  weed" 170 

Takamas  affected  by  drought 214 

Crosby,  John  Schuyler,  Governor  of  Montana,  annual  report  of 541-550 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Armstrong, 156 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota,  first  annual  report  of  Agent  Oasmann 85 

Crows  deprived  of  their  means  of  living  and  thrown  helpless  upon  the  Gl-ovemment 156 

of  Montana,  status  of 49,50 

statistics  relating  to /. : 882,340,352 

D. 

Dairy  work  creditably  done  by  Indian  women  at  West  Shoshone  Agency 170 

Dakota,  acts  of  Territorial  legislature  of 530 

additional  appropriations  recommended  for,  &c 521 

Agricultural  College  of,  aid  to  the 528 

agricultural  resources  of 517 

an  atrocious  bill  pressed  upon  and  defeated  before  legislature  of,  &c 520, 521 

Bismarck,  new  capitol  building  at 585 

bonds  of,  at  a  premium,  ico 520 

climate  of 519 

oonstitntional  convention  of,  governor's  review  of  proceedings  of 523-526 

conn ty  organizations  of ,  &o • 536 

education  in    519 

finances  of,  condition  of 521,522 

fruit  culture  of       518 

governor  of,  report  of 517-539 

ealthof 519 

insane  hospital  erected  in,  &o 520 

mineral  resources  of 518 

normal  schools  of 522 

seat  of  goverument  of,  act  for  removal  of,  &c   526-530 

removal  of,  bill  for,  defended.  &c 530-535 

wheat  belt  of 518 

Dam  rebuilt  by  Pah-Utes  of  Nevada  Agency 168  . 

Dams  and  reservoirs  at  headwaters  uf  the  Mississippi,  commission  appointed  to  assess  dam^ 

ages,  Sec 47 

at  Leech  Lake,  Minnesota  Indians  much  troubled  at  non-settlement  of  damages  for  build- 
ing    154 

greatly  needed  on  Navajo  Reservation 179 

Dance  of  Eastern  Shawnees,  description  of "NSf^ 
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Dances,  Indian,  almost abandored  bySionx  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency 80 

slowlvdyintrout  at  Kosebnd  Aeency 101 

losing  ^ounci  among  Indians  of  Pine  Kidge  Agency 93 

prohibited  by  niles  governing  court  of  Indian  bttenses  11 

Davenport,  George  L..  Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  Iowa,  annual. report  of 148 

Davis.  Elisba  W..  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of 197 

Deaf  and  dumb.  &c.    (<S>«  Columbia  Inslitntion.) 

Death  of  Banuack  Indian  boy  at  Fort  Hall  Agenov — singular  burial  ceremonies '   lU 

Hrrretiamaux,  aged  92.  at  Fort  B«*rthoid  Agency fl 

Deaths  among  C hipiie'n  as  at  head  of  MiSHissippi  River,  72,  from  small-pox \A 

Pawnees  from  pulnionaiy  diseases  frequent ]35 

SilftE  Indians.  2»;  births,  41 £8 

at  Round  Valley  Agency,  5  sch«>ol  children 7$ 

Standing  Ro<-k  Agency  far  exceed  the  births— 106  to  89,  causes  assigned lOt 

eight,  amon^  Tule  River  Indiana,  and  six  births  during  year i8 

elcvt-n.  and  four  births  among  Toukawas 115 

exceed  births  at  Round  Valley  Agency  74 

fuity-one.at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  births  eighty 81 

only  five,  at  Mrsralero  Agency 176 

OnravAgencv 97 

six,  among  Indian  students  at  Carlisle,  Pa 222 

Western  Shoshones 172 

thirty,  among  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 192 

at  Pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso  from  small-pox 182 

thirty -seven,  and  births  twenty  at  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency 6 

three,  at  Forest  Grove  sehool,  Oregon 231 

twenty-four,  and  seven  births  at  Southern  Ute  Agency  during  year 79 

t wen ty-one.  at  Round  VallVy  Agency 74 

two,  and  twenty  births  among  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa 149 

(See  Mortality.) 

Deer  Creek  Reserve,  Minnesota,  Executive  order  establishing 47, 218, 281 

DeLawares  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  numbers  of 128 

sUtistics  relating  to .  330,340,M8 

Depredations.    (^««  Trespasses  and  Intrusions.) 

and  crimes  oy  whites  in  Union  Agency.  Indian  Territory 146 

at  Quapaw  Agency  fewer  than  last  year 112 

committed  by  a  few  renegade  Mescaleros  and  Comanches  in  Lincoln  Connty, 

New  Mexico . 17J 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Cramsie 82 

DiegueuoH,  Serraiios,  Coahuilas.  and  San  Luis  Rey  Indiaus  comprised  in  Mission  Agency T3 

Disbursements  from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1883,  table  of 268-277 

DlM^ase.     (See  Health.) 

Disease  among  Chipiiewas  of  Minnesota,  fatal  epidemic  of  small-pox 1S4 

Indiaus  of  Mescalero  Agency,  epidemic  of  roseola 176 

at  Rosebud  Agency,  consumption  the  prevailing 101 

of  Santa  Anna,  Taos,  and  San  Ildefonso  Pueblos,  epidemic  of  small-pox.  181. 182 

prevalence  of  venereal 222 

PoncAs,  malarial  fever  the  principal 134 

Diseases  among  Hooi>a  Indians  prevalent,  \  enereal 79 

Indian  students  at  Carlisle  mostly  simple — no  epidemics 223 

Indiaus  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  chiefly  chronic  and  malarions 1^ 

Fort  Pec\c  Agency  chiefly  venereal 162 

Klamath  Agency' chiefly  chnmio 187 

Osage  Agency,  pneumonia  and  kindred  ailments 132 

Quinaielt  Agency  chiefly  scrofulous 2M 

San  Carlos  A  gency  chiefly  ven«  real 67 

Sisseton  Agency,  no  epidemic,  except  measles 104 

Yankton  Agency  chiefly  scrofulous  and  pulmonary Ill 

table  showing 326-S71 

Otoes  and  M  issourias  chiefly  malarial IX 

Siletz  Indians  chiefly  venereal 188 

Tuln  River  Indians  during  summer  contagious 78 

*       prevalent  among  Indians  of  Mackinac  Agency,  scrofula  and  oonsnraptinn lH 

Kiowa,  Com  iuchn,  and  Wichita  Agency,  whooplng-congh 

and  malarial  fever 128 

Indians  of  Sao  and  Fox  Agency  chiefly  malarial  and  pulmonary 144 

Pimas  and  Maricopsa  chieflv  syphilitic     6S 

Ditch,  irrigatine,  8  miles  o«>nstmcted  by  Pah-Utes  at  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada 168 

Ditches,  irrigating,  repaired  by  Indians  of  vVestem  Shoshone  Agency 170 

Drunkenness.    (See  lutemperance.) 

Durfee,  W.  R..  La  Pointe  Agency.  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 21$ 

D'Wamish  and  allied  trilies,  condition  of,  and  statistics  concerning S19, 838,3)6 

£  yer,  D.  £.,  Quapaw  A  gency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 137 

£. 

Eastern  Shawnees  at  Quapaw  Asrency,  number  and  status  of U8 

Education,  Sec.     (See  Arizona,  Dakota.  Indian  Schools,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming.) 

at  Hoopa  Valley  A  gene v,  discouraging  resultH  of  attempt  at 71 

compulHory,  recommenaed  for  A  paches  of  San  Carlos  Agency 66 

highly  appi«<;iated  by  some  of  the  Puebl<»s        481 

niisftit  nary  work,  agriculture,  not  attempted  among  neglected  Jicarilloa 177 

of  Indian  youth,  reservation  and  training  schools,  &o    2i-J3 

young  married  Indians  at  Hampton.  Va 230 

Educational  advantages  excellent  among  North  Candina  Cherokees 18^ 

work  at  RonncV.  "V  a\\«^  A%«ucy  Interfered  with  by  outside  parties n 
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Eellfl,  Edwin,  NisqTially  and  S'Kokomish  conAolidattfd  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual 

r«<portof 206 

Employ^  force  at  Colville  Agency  inadequate * 201 

Lemhi  Apency  inadequate 114 

Nez  l*erc6  Agency  inadequate 116 

Uintnh  Valley  Agency  viry  good 199 

Umatilla  Agency  I eiiucrd  to  three 191 

Kmployte  and  nliilled  lahor,  mort* ,  reqnire<l  on  Indian  reservations 95 

at  Omaha  Agency,  are  niHny  of  them  Indians. 164 

Pine  Kidge  Agency,  fHithful  nnd  efticient 96 

Ponca.  &c.,  Aisency.  very  ♦•tticieut 137 

Suin«i«'lt  Agency,  faithful  and  t-fiicient 204 

oHcbud  Airency,  attentive  to  duty lol 

Round  Valley  Agency,  only  pbyHicinn,  clerk,  and  teachers  paid  by  public  Ainds..  75 

Sautee  Agfucy.  mostly  ludinns 166 

Warm  SpringH  Agency,  5  white,  the  others  all  Indian 194 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  salaries  oflered  too  small  to  secnre  good 174 

four,  engaged  at  Vermillion  Lake  Reserve 216 

Indian,  at  Lower  nrul6  not  willing  to  \v«)rk  for  wages  offered 89 

Round  Valley  Agency,  paid  out  of  miscellaneous  funds,  Class  II 75 

more  needed  nt  Hoopa  valley  Agency  and  should  be  better  paid 72,73 

on  Foud  du  Lac  Rertervatinn 218 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reserve,  La  Pointe  Agency 217 

two  white  and  one  native  for  Flandreaux 168 

white  and  Indian,  at  Sib-tz  Asency  doing  good  service 189 

English  language,  80  Indians  of  Warm  Sntings  Agencv  ran  read  and  a  number  write  the 191 

learned  rapidly  bv  children  of  Blackfeet  Agency ;.  155 

Korth  Carolina  i'nerokees  very  anxious  to  learn  184 

taught  exclusively  in  Episcopul  misr<ion  sc1uk>Is,  Santee  Agency 166 

schools  at  Tnlalip  Agenc^y  209 

used  exclusively  in  Santee  Govi-mment  industrial  school 167 

why  Nez  Ferc^  children  at e  slow  in  learning  to  use 115 

learned  and  tend  by  two  Sioux  boys  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  in  less  than 

tbiee  months 81 

"Enoch  Siliqnowya"  and  the  North  Pacific  Rail  vr  ay  Company 58 

Enehres.  statistids  relating  to 336 

Executive  onlers  establishing  and  defining  existing  Indian  reservations 279-282 

order  of  December  12, 1882,  establishing  (jila  Band  Ueserve.  Arizona,  for  Papagos.  279 

DecemWr  16,  1882,  establishing  and  defining  Moqui  Reserve.  Arizona  279 
D<'cember  21,  1882,  establinhing  and  defining  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve, 

Dakota   280 

January  4,  1883,  defining  Hnalpai  Reserve,  Arizona 279 

February  5,  and  June  19, 1883,  relation  to  Missouri  Indian  Reserve,  California  280 
Fel»ruary  23,  1883,  restoring  Columbia  Reserve,  Washington  Territx)ry,  to 

public  domain .       282 

March  24,  18><3,  canceling  order  of  May  10.  1882,  and  defining  new  reserra* 

ti»»n  for  Mescalero  Apaclies  in  New  Mexico ...  281 

May  1, 1883,  amending  onler  of  March  16,  1877,  defining  boundaries  of  Znni 

Reserve,  New  Mexico     282 

May  21, 1883,  restoring  Malheur  Reser  re,  Oregon  to  public  domain 54, 55, 282 

June  30, 1883,  establishing  Deer  Creek  Reserve,  Minnesota,  for  Bois  Forte 

Indians 47,218,281 

July  6, 1883,  establishing  and  defining  Tuma  Reserve,  Arizona 279 

July  13,  1883,  restoring  part  of  White  Earth  Reserve,  Minnesota,  to  public 

domain 48, 281 

August  15, 1883,  establishing  and  defining  Iowa  Reserve,  Indian  Territory.  280 

Kickapoo  Reserve,  Indian  Tern> 

torv 281 

F. 

Fann,  agency,  abandoned  at  Navotio  A  cency  for  want  of  impleroenta 180 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapalio  Agency  rente^l  to  Indians 110 

Devil's  Lake,  20  acres  sown  to  oats  ftir  public,  animals 82 

Ho<»pa  Valley  mfHierately  successful ;  more  animals  needed 72 

Lower  Bnil6  well  care<l  for ;  good  crops    88 

Ouray  a  failure  for  want  of  inigation 196 

Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  75  acres  partially  cleared  for 63 

of  30  acres  at  Tule  River  Agency :  cii.p.  twenty  tons  of  hav 77 

150  a«*.reH  at  Cheyenne  Klver,  cu1tivat4>d  by  employes  and  Indians 81 

improvements  made  by  Western  Shoshones                 ' '..   170 

school,  15  acres,  cultivated  by  Ixtys  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 127 

and  atcency  inclosed  With  wire  fence 136 

at  Nez  Perc^  Agency  well  cultivated  by  Indian  boys            116 

Siletz  Agency  cultivat'f^d  by  l>oys  nnder  direct  ion  of  farmer 188 

White  l^rth  Agency  arlmirably  worked  by  the  boys 154 

Yainax,  40  miles  from  Klamath  Agency   186 

of  14  acres  attached  to  boarding  school  at  Warm  Springs  Agency 192 

20  acres  under  cultivation  at  Pnyallup  subagency 208 

on  Pawnee  Reserve  worked  by  teacher  and  boys 135 

Ponca  Reserve  of  15  acres  cultivated  by  teacher  and  boys 134 

Farmer  at  Forest  Grove  training  scho<d,  original  report  of 230 

practical,  should  be  sent  to  assiat  and  instruct  Fond  du  Lac  Indians 218 

Farmers  in  a  small  way,  most  of  the  Puyalhips  are 208 

MassachuHetta.  15  Indian  boys  sent  from  Hampton  to 238 

lowas  as  good  as  the  average  white 151 

Kansas  Pottawatomies  are  good IV^ 
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Vainiers,  Omahas  frenerallT  ai^  individual 161 

Peoriasand  Miamis  of  Quapaw  Aeencywell  todo 139 

Sacii  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  employed  oywbito 14B 

there  should  be  five,  at  least,  at  Pine  Ridge  AjCOBoy K 

farming.     {Se4  Acriculture  and  Crops  ) 

and  stock-raising  by  Arapahoes  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  very  saccMafVil. .  Ill 

attempted  by  Jiraiillas  with  a  few  old  shovels 177 

at  Southern  Ute  Agency  impossible  without  irrigation •  9 

by  Bois  Fort  Indians,  increasing  interest  in 218 

Indian  school-boys  of  Quinaielt  Agency 9N 

Indians  at  Hoopa  Valley  chieflv  done  by  squaws fli 

of  Blackfeet  Agencv,  oeginning  made  in,  and  impedimenta  to  sncoeMlnl.  IHl^ 

Colorado  River,  Arizona,  very  snc-cessful  this  year €1 

Crow  A  gency  interfered  with  by  expected  removal ISt 

Creek  Agency  very  successful 81 

Fort  Belknap  A  gency  impracticabre  without  irrigation ISt 

Berthoid  Agency,  commendable  efforts  made 81 

Hall  Agency,  steady  improvement  in lU 

Peck  Agency  a  failure  for  want  of  Irrigation 161 

Grand  Ronde  not  as  successful  as  usual,  owing  to  frosts  and  drouf^t ..  IM 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  very  successful 121 

Klamath  Agency,  irrigation  greatly  needed  to  insure  succeaaAil M 

Lemhi  Agency,  creditable  results  of 118 

Lower  Brul6  Agency  quite  general        88 

Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  rapid  progress  in 174 

Michigan,  good  crops ISS 

Xavajo  Agency  on  small  plots  of  ground 188 

Osage  Agency  quite  general     182 

Ouray  Agency  unsuccessful  for  want  of  water 188 

Rosebud  A  gency  commendable,  considering  the  difflonltiea 88 

Round  Valley  Agency,  estimated  crops                75 

San  Carlos  Agency,  commendable  efforts  made  in 88 

Standing  Rock  Agency  very  general 188 

individual  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  very  sucoesstnl 82 

"  Joseph 'slNind"  of  Nez  Percys,  results  of 187 

Kickapoos  of  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  satis£actory  reanlta 158 

Menomonees,  not  very  successful ZU 

Mexican  Kickapoos  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency 143 

Modoos  at  Quapaw  Agency,  ver>'  successful 141 

Omahas  as  individual  farmers,  very  successful 16S 

Otoen  and  Missourias.  resultti  of 188 

Pah-Utes,  ver>'  commendable  efforts  made  in  spite  of  difficulties 168 

Pawnees  at  Ponca,  Sec,  Agency,  progress  in  US 

Perobinas  of  White  Earth  Agency,  successful 158 

Pimas  and  Maricopas,  their  only  means  of  livelihood 84 

Piutesof  Nevada  Agency,  beginning  made  in 188 

Poncas  very  successful 134, 187 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa,  more  than  ever  before 148 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  on  larger  scale  than  ever  before 148 

Santees,  results  of 186 

Sitting  Bull  snd  followers  at  Standing  Rock  Agency    18T 

White  River  Utes  of  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  beginning  made  in 188 

Wyandottes  of  Quapaw  Agency  very  successful 148 

Ya  lEamas,  results  of 214 

Yanktons  very  successful 118 

implements  and  machinery  much  needed  by  Yanktons Ill 

machines  purchased  by  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency 184 

stock.  Santees  well  supplied  with 168 

waeons.  dtc,  needed  by  Otter  Tail  Pillagers. ISS 

issue  or,  very  encouraging  incentive  to  Flatheads 158 

issued  to  deserving  Indians  at  San  Carlos  Agency 68 

Indians  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  only  in  retam  for  labor.  83 

Umatilla  Indians ^ 188 

owned  and  used  by  many  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency 1-C 

by  Pn.yallups 288 

purchased  by  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Agency 312 

should  be  provided  for  industrious  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  Agency 87 

lands  at  Neab  Bay  Agency  not  adapted  to 208 

on  Shoal  water  Bay  Reserve  impracticable 288 

Papagos  not  suitably  looatoil  for        .*. 64 

the  chief  employment  of  the  Onoidas,  of  Wisconsin 215 

occupation  of  the  Siletz  Indians 188 

principal  occupation  of  North  Carolina  Cherokees 184 

Farms,  fifteen  owned  by  inaividual  Indians  at  Rosebud  Ageucy 88 

Indian,  at  Lower  Bnil6  Agency  show  <3nn>«iderable  c^re 88 

of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  located  on  individual 82 

school,  cultivated  by  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  boys  118 

Fence,  45  rods,  built  bv  employes'  and  bo^'s  of  Quinaielt  school 3M 

250  rods,  built  tiy  Sacs  "and  Foxes  of  Iowa I4i 

1.513  rods,  built  at  Siletz  Agency 188 

3,647  rods,  built  by  Indians  of  Ointah  Valley  Agency 188 

19  mtleH  of  new,  made  at  Quapaw  Agency        ..^ '"'^  I4j 

more  made  this  year  by  Kansas  Kickapoos  than  ever  before '.'.'/..'.',  U8 

pole,  1}  miles,  made  b3'  Indians  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency 111*1.1  171 

wire,  IJ  miles,  built  by  Indians  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency 1111.111  170 

needed  for  Indian  farms  at  Rosebud  Agency ."11 .1 11  .*.  88 
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Ferry-boat  nntd  to  keep  open  oommanioatioD  between  Ponca  and  Otoe,  and  Pawnee  Reservee .  134 

Fire  encapes  for  pnblio  buildings,  commission  to  provide,  report  of 496 

Fish  and  water-fowls  very  abundant  in  lakes  on  Sisseton  Reserve,  Dakota 103 

Fishing  and  farming  the  chief  occupations  of  Miohiffan  Indians 152 

sealing  the  chief  means  of  snpport  of  Meah  Bay  Indians 202 

salmon,  at  Warm  Springs  Agency  unnsnallv  good 198 

the  principal  means  of  subsistence  of  Pah-tJtee ;  annual  profits  $5,250 168 

**  Five  civilized  tribes"  comprised  in  Union  Agency,  Indian  Teiritory 145 

Flandreau  Indians  of  Santee,  location,  number,  Ac,  of 1 165,107 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  seventh  annual  report  of  Agent  Ronan 157 

Flatbeads,  statistics  relating  to    832,352 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas,  of  La  Pointe  Agency,  number  and  status  of 218 

Forest  Qrove  training  school,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  superintendent 288 

8  studenta  sent  from  Chehalis  Reserve  to 206 

43  stndents  sant  from  Nez  Perc6  Agency  during  year..  115 

14  students  sent  from  Puyallup  subagency  to 206 

2  students  sent  from  S'Koknmish  Agency  to 206 

2  studeute  sent  from  Tulalip  Agency  to 205 

18  students  sent  from  UmauUa  Agency  to 191 

102  new  pupils  in  last  five  months  ;  atendance  encourag- 
ing   238 

Fort  Belk nap  Agency,  Montana,  fifth  annual  report  of  Agent  Lincoln 159 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Kaoffknan 88 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cook Ill 

Reserve,  Idaho,  bill  ratifying  agreement  for  cession  of  part  of 89 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  Agent  Snider 161 

Indians  threatened  with  starvation 48,161 

Foxes,  all  in  Iowa,  except  20,  who  are  with  the  Sacs  of  Indian  Territory 149 

or  Musquakies,  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agenc3',  Iowa,  status,  progress,  &o 149 

statistics  concerning 149 

Freedmeo,  Choctaw,  status  of 147 

in  Indian  Territory,  legislation  asked  for    42,43 

Freedman's  Hospital,  nnnaal  report  of  surgeon  in  charge  of 399-403 

causes  of  death  in. .          408 

confinement  in,  number  of  cases  of 399 

convalescent  patients  in,  required  to  perform  night  service 400 

deportment  of  patients  and  attendants  of,  all  that  could  be  desired. . . . .  400 

grounds  of.  much  improved.  Ac 400 

medical  stndents  of  other  colleges  availed  themselves  of  the  clinics  of,  Sco  400 

patients  admitted  in .' 399 

diseases  and  conditions  of 400, 401 

nativity  of 400, 401 

religions  services  held  in,  &c 400 

sanitary  condition  of,  excellent 400 

surgical  operations  performed  in •. 309 

Freighting  by  Che  venues  and  Arapahoes  very  successful  and  profitable 122 

Indians  of  Devirs  Lake  Agency,  proceeds  of.  &c 82 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  proceeds  of 130 

Lemhi  Agency,  results  of 118 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  very  successful 98 

Rosebud  Agency,  400  teams  and  800  men  engi^^  in 99 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  $400  earned  by 194 

Otoes  and  Missourias,  proceeds  of 136 

Pah-Utes,  of  Nevada,  Agency  169 

Pawnees,  at  Ponca,  &o..  Agency,  great  interest  in 135 

Poncas,  anxious  to  improve  every  opportunity 134 

Siletz  Indians,  amount  earned  by  188 

supplies  for  military  post  by  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency 187 

Frisoell,  Rev.  H.  B.,  chaplain  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  report  of 233 

Funds,  trust,  and  trust  limds,  statement  of  transactions  in,  during  year  ending  October  81, 1883.  256-261 


• 
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Galise  Creeks,  statistics  relating  to 836 

Gambling  among  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  prevalence  of 130 

Modocsof  Onapaw  Agency 141 

Game  has  disappeared  from  Blackfeet  Reservation 156 

Fort  Belknap  Reserve 160 

Fort  Peck  Reserve 162 

in  Wyoming  and  Yellowstone  National  Park,  &c 487,608 

no.  left  on  CVow  Reserve 156 

scarce  on  Southern  Ule  Reservation 79 

wanton  destruction  of,  causes  great  suffering  to  Indians 161 

Games  of  some  kind  necessary  and  benf>!flcial  for  Indians 76 

Garden,  vegetable,  cultivated  by  individual  Western  Shoshones 170 

Gardner,  Inspector,  visits  of,  at  agencies. .'. 117,185,200 

Garfield.  Mrs.  Lucretia  K.,  letter  of,  to  the  Garfield  Memorial  Committee,  &o 462 

Garfield  s  (President)  bust,  unveiling  of,  at  Columbia  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 462 

Garfield  (F'r«*8ident)  raeraorial  addresHes  at  Columbia  Inntitute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 458-462 

Gasmann,  John  G.,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 85 

Gibnon,  Samuel  B.,  North  Carolina  Cherokee  Agency,  aunual  report  of 183 

Gig  Harbors,  statistics  concemint: 338 

Gila  Bend  Reserve,  Arizona,  for  Papagoes,  Executive  order  establishing 279 

Given,  O.  G.,  school  physician  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  report  of 222 

Goods  and  supplies,  inspection  and  shipment  of  Indian 22-24 
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GoTenime nt  directors  of  tbe  XTDion  Pacific  Kailway,  annual  report  of  the •  ©MM 

all  poMible  facilities  granted  to,  for  tlie 

pel fomiance  of  their  w€»rk tt 

duties  and  powera  of,  misappreheoaiona 

aiit4>th« O 

indorMea  the  wisflom  of  the  management 

of  Union  Pacific  Company,  Sec  «# 

memurial  to,  of  bondholders  of  KanMM 
Pacitlc  Railway  aud  Denver  Pacific 
Railway  and  Telegraph  l^oropaniea. 
C4>niplaiiiii.g  that  Union  Pacific  bad 
wrongfully    deprived    them     of    their 

ri^hta,  duC* Oi 

opinion  of.  respecting  the  gentlemen  con- 
•  cemed  in   present  management  of  the 

Union  Pacific  Company.  &o .-         M 

*'  scandals  "  of  the  management  of  Union 

Pacific  Company  treated  by,  Slc M 

tripartite  alliance  of  Union  Pacific,  &c., 

views  of,  re«|>ecf  ing . 641-^44 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  annual  report  of  Board  <»f  ViAitors  of 4ttS-4M 

admissionR  in,  aind  ditwhargea  from    4fl7-4« 

Army  and  Navy  volunteers  in.  States  wliore  entered,  Slc  414,  <17 

arteMian  well  on  crounds  of,  5tc 420  121 

buildings  of.  iniprovementa  to.  &o 418, 419 

classification  of  patients  from  civil  life  remaining  in, 

June30.1883 4» 

Dr.  Joseph  K.  Rsmes,  lute  United  States  Snrgeon-Gen- 
eral,  and  president  uf  Board  of  Visitors  of,  death  of, 

resohitiom*  rewpecting,  Sic ^4 

donations  to,  &c 425 

dry  eoods  and  clothing,  books  and  stationery,  and  mia- 

ceHaneous,  classified  expenditures  for 434-48 

executive  committee  of  Board  of  Vinitors  of,  names  of  . .        405 

expenditures  and  reci'ipts  of.  detailed  statement  of 451-4S4 

of,   estimates  for,   for  fiscal  year  ending 

JuneSO,  1885 43 

farm  and  garden  pi-odnets  of 421, 42 

ganlen.  and  stable  of,  classified  expenditures  for  ..  442,443 
house  furniture,  fuel,  lights,  dec,  classified  expenditures 

*  for 430-43 

medical  supplier,  &c.,  classified  expenditures  for 438,441 

nativity  of  cjises  treated  in 411 

non-resident  oflicers  of 415 

patienta  in,  annual  admissions  of.  since  opening  of  hos- 
pital. &.C 415 

deaths  of.  in,  Ac 415,416,417 

discharges  of,  from,  Sec 415i,  414 

confirmed  inebriate,  Ac 417 

daily  average  residence  of 417 

duration  of  disease  of,  on  admission 410 

form  of  diseases  of 413 

mean  annual  mortality  of.  Sec 41C 

numlter  of,  remaining  each  year  ■ 415 

private 414 

recoveries  of,  proportion  of.  Sec 416, 417 

time  of  life  at  which,  were  admitted,  Sec 414 

total  ailmission  of  summarv  of 417 

who  died  in,  duration  of  menial  disease  of 410 

physical  condition  of    410 

recovered  in,  mental  disease  of,  on  admis- 
sion    ...   .  4W 

population  of,  monthly  changes  of 4fiS 

repairs  and  improvements  of,  classified  expenditures  for.  444  443 

resident  roedicnl  ofiieers  of,  names  of 405 

salaries  and  wages  of,  clas-sifled  expenditures  for 449,454 

subsistence  of,  classified  expenditures  for 427-429 

summary  of  work  of 417 

water  of  extraonlinary  purity  obtained  for.  Sec 420, 421 

€k>Temment  Printing  OflBoe,  extension  of,  Sec 388 

expenditures  on,  &o    — 390 

6raduat4>s.  Hampton,  (Vom  various  agencies,  jKratifying  reports  of,  returned 235, 238 

Grand  Portage  Indians,  number  and  status  of —   •'■ 

Grand  Ronde  A  gency,  Oregon,  twelfth  annual  report  of  A  gent  Sinnott 

Grasshoppers  and  crickets  ii^ure  crops  of  Klamath  Indiana 

destroy  gardens  of  Western  Shoshone  Indians    

Gravatt,  Rev.  J.J,,  rector  Saint  John's  Church  (Episcopal).  Hampton.  Va.,  report  of * 

Grazing,  lands  of  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  should  be  utilised  for 

their  benefit 

lease  of  lands  for,  by  Chevennes  and  Arapahoes 

purposes,  lo  se  of  "Cherokee  strip"  for  Syeara  for  $100,000  for 

OMawas  wish  to  lease  part  of  their  reservation  for 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of  Agent  Andrews 

"Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal "  at  Devil's  Lake,  wel  merited  tribute  to 

Gros  Ventres  and  Assinaboines  in  danger  of  starving  before  winter  is  over 48, 101 

'KL«nA«A%,  ^^,  ttl  Fort  Buford  to  be  transferred  to  Fort  Berthold  Agency. . .  89 
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Gros  Ventres  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  ounilier  of 159 

of  Fort  Berthold  Ajeency,  naoiber  of 88 

Btatistics  ivlatirtg  to 328,332,848 

Guard-house  built  at  Rosebud  Agency,  salutary  effect  upon  Indians  of M 


Hale,  William,  governor  of  Wyoming,  annual  report  of 

Hampton  Normal  Institute,  graduate  from,  to  take  charge  of  Absentee  Shawnee  school 

ten  students  from  Standing  Kock  Agenc}' doing  well 

report  of  S.  C.  Armstrong 

cbapluiu 

Hanry,  S.  S.,  Mennonite  mif«sionary  at  Choycn ue  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of 

Barnes.  John,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  nport-  of 

**  Harvest  Home"  of  the  Wyandottes  of  Quapaw  Agency  

Haven,  G.  G.,  &c..  Government  (hrectors  Union  Pacific  Railway,  annual  report  of 

Haworth.  J.  M.,  superintendent  ot  Indian  sclmols.  report  of 

Hay  crop  at  Standing  R«H;k  Agency  very  light  owing  to  drought  

cut  and  put  up  by  Flatheads  

difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient,  for  a»ie»  ry  use  at  Lower  Brul6 

800  tons^  rut  and  put  up  by  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Agency 

900  tons,  cut  by  Indians  at  (  he>eiine  River  Agency  this  season 

put  up  for  winter  use  by  Western  Shoshones 

Health,    (i^m  Disease  and  Sanitary.) 

examination  of  pupils  sent  to  Indian  tiaining  school  should  be  rigid 

of  Indian  children  at  mission  school,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  exceedingly  good 

students  at  Forest  Grovo  school  comparatively  good 

Indians  of  Acoraa.  and  other  Pueblos,  good   

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  moderately  good 

River  Agency  good 

Colorado  Ri  ver  Agency  very  good 

Fort  Peck  Agency  generally  good 

Grand  Roude  Agency  good  ..7 

J  icarilla  subagencyvery  good 

Kiowa,  Crow,  and  WichitA  Agency  generally  good 

Klamath  Atrencv  generally  good        

Lemhi  Agency  better  thaii  likst  vear 

Mackinac  A  gency  not  very  good,  but  no  epidemics 

Mescalero  Agency  gencnifly  good 

Neab  Bay  Agency,  gradual  improvement  in 

Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency  not  very  good 

NeBPert'^  Agency  gcMtd 

Osage  Agency  not  g(Hxl     

Ouray  Agency  remarkably  good 

I*ima  and  Maricopa  Agency  generally  good,  with  exception  of  epidemic  of 

measles        

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency  not  good  aa  usual 

Suinaielt  Agency  good         
osebnd  Agenry  tolerably  good .        

Round  Valley  A  gency  grailually  improving 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  not  very  good 

Iowa,  very  good 

San  Carlos  Agency  fairly  good 

Siletx  A  gency  generally'  good 

Sisseton  A  gency  excellent 

Standing  Rock  Agency  good  ;  no  epidemic 

Tonkawa  Agency  not  good w 

Uintah  Valley  Agency  v»»ry  good 

Umatilla  Agency  generally  good        

Western  Slioshone  Agency  unusually  good 

Modocs  unusually  good 

Otoes  generally  good  

Pawnees  at  Ponca.  Sec.  Agency,  good  at  present 

Poncas  at  Ponca,  &c. .  Agency,  very  good     

scholars  at  Colorado  River  Aisencj'  affected  by  extreme  heat 

Tule  River  Indians  giM>d  during  most  of  year 

Herd,  agency,  largely  increased  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  from  annuity  funds  at  In- 

disns*  remiest 

of  eowsbtuongii'g  to  Pi-Utesof  Nevada  Agency  well  caied  for 

Herders,  Flathead  Indians  are  excellent 


Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency  could  easily  be  made  successful 
—         ~  -idla 


many  Warm  Spring  Indians  employed  by  outside  parties  as 

Herding  by  Indiauwof  Yankton  Agency 

tne  natural  occupation  of  the  Karajos 

Herds  of  horses  and  donkeys  owned  bv  Cochiti  Pueblos 

owned  and  well  cared  for  by  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Aeency 

Hill,  Jaraes  G.,  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  &.C.,  report  of,  to  provide  nre-escapes  for  public 

buildings 

Birachler,  D.  B.,  superintendent  of  Arapaho  manual-labor  school,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Agency,  annual  report  of 

Hobs,  statistics  concerning   

Home  for  little  Indian  buys  at  Hampton.  Va..  report  of  rontran 

Homesteads,  funds  for  fees  of,  for  Colville  Indians  received  too  lat.e 

given  to  Grand  Portage  Indians,  excellent  effect  of  system 

remission  of  fees  to  Indians  entering,  or  appropriation  to  pay  fees  recommended . . 
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Hoopaa»  utatas  and  character  of 88,79 

Stat iatics  relating  to 324,344 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Agent  Porter » 

HorSea  and  oxen  (Government)  at  Siletz  Agency,  old  and  worn  oat Itt 

poniea,  200  stolen  l»y  Creea  from  Indians  of  Black  feet  Agency 10 

sheep,  stolen  by  Navsjos,  returned  to  owners  or  sold  at  auction IIB 

at  Navajo  Agency  dying  from  starvation ]78 

700,  owned  by  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa Itt 

220,  issued  to  Santees,.  bought  with  proceeds  of  their  lands  in  Minnesota 165 

Horrtf!-8tealing,  15  Indiana  tried  and  punished  for,  at  Warm  Springs  Agency 113 

Hospital  needed  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 1(6 

proniiHed  the  Yakamas  oy  (jovemnient  twenty-flve  years  ago  not  yet  built 211 

nrgentlv  noede<l  at  Standing  Rock  Agency 109 

Hostilesat  Standing  Rock  Agency,  status  of 107 

Houses  at  Navfgo  Agency  not  fit  to  live  in ; 178 

many  agencies  unfit  to  live  in 0 

bark  and  board,  ten  new,  built  by  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa Itt 

built  by  Indians  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  100  new  log,  during  vear ;  total  number, 925..  12 

50,  built  for  San  tees  from  proceeds  of  s^e  of  their  lands  in  Minnesota 105 

frame,  many  of  the  PuyallnpA  live  in  good 206 

7.  built  bv  Warm  Springs  Indians  duiing  vear IM 

(76),  and  log  (22),  occupied  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 194 

several  built  for  Indiana  at  Sisaeton  Agency  164 

2,  put  up  by  Pi-Utes  of  Nevada  Agency  at  their  own  cost 109 

Tme  River  Indians  all  living  in  partially  furnished 77 

Grovemment  idiould  provide  windows  and  doors,  &c.,  to  encourage  Indiana  in  boildiDg.  96 

Indian,  at  Crow  Creelc  very  poorly  built ;  Government  failed  to  aaaiat  them 86 

Rosebud  Ageno3*,  450 96 

Kansas  Kickapoos  have  good  orchards  and  comfortable 150 

log,  Bad  River  Indians  live  in  comfortable 216 

(hewn),  built  by  Indians  at  Sisseton  Agency 164 

75,  built  by  Indians  at  Cheyenne  River  during  year n 

60,  new.  built  during  year  by  Indians  of  Roseoud  Agency 96 

200.  built  at  Blackfeet  Agency  in  past  six  years 154 

material  for  building,  much  needed  by  Indians  at  Devil's  Lake 65 

mostof  theoitizen  i'ottawatomieshvein 144 

only  10  of  the  15  promised  Alaea  Indians  built 166 

6  substantial  log,  built  by  Qtoesand  Missourias 166 

for  Indiana,  20  built  at  (JiBage  Agency  during  year  ISS 

Hoasework  and  sewing  taught  Western  Shoshone  women  by  agent's  wife 173 

Haalapais  Reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  order  establishing 679 

statistics  relating  to CA 

Hunt,  P.  B..  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 126 

Hunt  promised  to  Sioux  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency  given  up  cheerfully,  though  great  dia^* 

pointment 69 

Hunting  and  fishing  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  of  Bois  Fort  Chippewaa 215 

support  of  Grand  Portage  Inaians 316 

the  chief  means  of  subsistence  of  many  of  the  Menomonees  of  Wlsoonain SIS 

Hurr,  WilliMn,  Baptist  missionary  for  Sao  and  Fox  Indians,  Indian  Territory,  report  of 144 

I. 

Improvements  and  additions  to  buildings  at  Nex  Perc6  Agency 11& 

repairs  to  agency  buildings  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 123 

building,  reason  why  Indians  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency  are  slow  to  make.  64 

made  at  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  estimate  of 64 

Western  Shoshone  Agency 179 

by  Bad  River  Indians  exceed  those  of  whites  in  same  vicinity 316 

on  Otoe  Reservation 136 

none  of  permanent  kind  made  at  Ouray  Agency 160 

Indian  Aifaira,  Office  of  list  of  officers  of.  Sec 732 

Indian  Agencies  assinied  to  the  several  religious  denominations,  list  of 733 

'       list<»,  with  their  post-office  addresses 734 

Indian  Commiasioners,  Board  of,  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  work  ol^  among  the 

Indians 798,706 

American  Missionary  Association,  work  of,  at  Dakota  Mission, 

Santee  Agency  760 
Fort  Berthold 

Agency 707 

Fort  Sully  Sta- 
tion         79T 

SisaetonAgency  708 
S'Kokomish 

Agency 766 

statistics  of  work  of,  among 

the  Indians TOO 

Creek  Nation,  conditions  upon  which  difficulties  in,  shall  be 

a4jasted,  Sco 083,00 

report  of  chairman  of,  respecting  ratiflcation 

of  peace  in 070-073 

Crow  Indian  Agency.  Montana,  report  of  Wm.  H.  Lyon  on. .  700i,76] 
Dakota,  report  of  (Commissioners  Smiley  and  Whittlesey  on 

visit  to 096-760 

education  and  missions,  expenses  of  several  religions  aooie- 

tiesfor 706 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  work  of  Board 

of 717-726 
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Paso. 
Indian  Commissioneni,  Board  of,  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Soatbem  Presbyterian  Charch,  re- 

portof,  &c 720,721 

Indian  education,  views  of,  on 667 

Lake  Ikf  obou  k  conference,  address  of  tbe,  &c 701-705 

legislation  recommended  by 667 

loyal  Creeks,  resolutions  of,  &c.  672,689 

members  of,  list  of,  witb  their  post-office  addresses 733 

meetlncs  of —     665 

proceedings  of,  in  a^ustlng  tbe  difficulties  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion   674-695 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missions,  Bishop  Hare's  report  on  work 

of,  among  the  Indians    710-716 

native  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  .  ...         710 
work  of, at  Black  Hills  Mission         714 
boarding  schools  of        714 
Cbevcnne   Agency- 
mission  718 

Lower  Bml6  Mis- 
sion   712 

Ogallala  or  Pine 
Kidge  Mission...  713 

Santee  MiHsinn 712 

^  Springfield  Mission         714 

Yankton  Mission..         712 
Yan  k  tonn  ait 

iCrow  Creek) 
[ission 712 

Upper  Brul6  (Rose- 
bud) Mission....         713 
general  review  of 715 
1  the  vemacnlar 711, 712 

purchasing  committee  of,  report  of,  &c 666, 669 

report  of 665-736 

secretary  of,  visit  of,  to  Hampton,  Va 670 

Sioux  treaty,  letter  of  Bishop  Hare  and  others  in  regard  to 

thepending 696,697 

Society  of  Friends,  report  of,  to 716 

Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  with  Missionary  Boards,  Jour- 

nalof  721-732 

visits  of,  to  agencies 605 

' '  Indian  country  "  should  be  clearly  defined 168 

Indian  girls  fkt>m  New  York  Agency  employed  as  domestics  by  good  fiunilies. IgS 

question,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong's  general  statement  relative  to  the 228-234 

Indian  school  at  J'orest  Grove,  buildings  for,  &o 474 

Indian  schools,  amounts  which  should  have  been  appropriated  for  certain 475-479 

average  mon  thly  cost  ot,  &c 472 

boarduig,  capacity  of,  &c 472,478 

flnaocialstatistics  of,  for  fiscal  year 482-485 

buildings  for.  &o 471,472 

character  of,  dec 469 

day,  additional,  required  at  several  agencies.  Sec 478 

financial  statistics  of,  for  fiscal  year 480, 481 

educational  work  of,  of  last  year,  very  encouraging,  &c 474 

indnatrial,  an  additional,  should  be  built  for  Sioux  474 

at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  interesting,  well  managed,  and  doing  good 

work —         470 

cost  of,  very  much  below  that  of  white  schools,  &c 474 

difficulty  in  finding,  for  pupils,  &c 474 

inflnenoe  of,  upon  civilization  of  the  Indians,  dec 478,474 

lands  in  support  of,  donations  of,  by  citizens,  ice 470,471 

pupils  of,  attendance  and  cost  per  capita  of 472 

semi-industrial,  &c 473 

and  boardinir.  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agencv,  estimated 
cost  of  bnudings  for,  and  cost  of  conducting  ana  supplying, 

&o 473 

superintendent  of,  report  of  the 469 

Indians,  &c.    (iSm  Arizona,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.) 
Insane,  Sto.    {See  Dakota,  Government  Hospital,  and  New  Mexico.) 

Interior  Department  building,  reconstruction  of,  report  on  the 898 

Intemperance.    (See  Drunkenness.) 

among  Indians  at  Crow  Agency,  very  little  157 

Western  Shoshones  decreasing  every  year ;  no  cases  on  reservation 178 

at  Nes  Perc6  Agency  greatly  reduced^by  application  of  local  laws 116 

none,  among  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency 91 

Klamath  Agency 187 

atMesoalero  Agency  during  the  year. 175 

only  one  instance  at  Ouray  Agency 195 

prevalent  among  Tule  River  Indians 77 

Interpreter,  none  at  Colville  Agency,  though  eight  different  dialects  are  spoken 201 

Intruders.    (See  alto  Trespaasers  and  Deprfdatiims.) 

and  disputed  citizenahip  in  tbe  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indian  Territory 48 

from  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  '*  removal "  of,  a  farce 147 

on  Indian  lands,  amendment  to  law  for  punishment  of,  needed 17-19 

upon  Grand  Konde  Reservation  cause  much  annoyance 184 

Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mimouri  Indians,  formerly  of  Great  Ncfmaha  Agency,  status  of 150 

Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  Executive  order  establishing 280 
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lowMmnch  more  civilized  than  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Miasoiiri 151 

itatiMtiwi  relatinR  to 330, 340,  S4S,S50 

Irrigating  canal  at  I'inia  BDd  Maricopa  Airency  coroplf  ted   . 64 

8  mih'ii  loa}(  at  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency  complnted 64 

on  CoInnMlo  River  Ueiu^rvt^.  «urvnv  and  construction  of,  recommended 60 

ditch,  4,0U0  feet  lou^.  dag  at  Tiilalip  Agency         289 

made  by  Ute  CommiHiiiouerH  at  Ouray  Agency,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  %  fiulare . .  196 

Irrigation  sll  that  Ih  nt^ed  to  make  Colorado  Indiaun  self-supportiug            H 

at  F«>rt  Peck  Aicency  could  be  had  with  small  cost,  and  is  mach  needed 161 

attempted  by  ficarillas  by  carry  ing  water  in  buckets 177 

mucb  need  on  Klamath  lieHerve  .. ..   .              166 

necessary  before  farming  can  be  done  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency  UA 

necessary  if  farming  is  to  be  attempted  at  Southern  Ute  Agency 78 
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Jackson,  A.  H .,  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 63 

Jicarilla  Apache  subagency.  New  Mexico,  annual  r«»port  of  farmer  in  charge 176 

Apaches  greatly  mtglected  by  the  Government 177 

snft'er  much  during'winter  from  non-anival  of  supplies 176 

"John  Days  "  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  number  of,  and  statistics  concerning 191, 33C,  356 

Joshuas,  statistics  concerning 2S6 

Jury  of  Indians  try  and  convict  Klamath  murderer 186 

K. 

Kamiah  Indians  verv  unwilling  to  work 115 

Kansas  Pacific  and  t)envor  Pacific  Railway  land  grant.  Sec 655,666 

**Kaw  scrip,"  CongroHS  urged  to  grant  authority  for  payment  of 46 

Kaws  at  Oaaee  Agency,  number  and  status  of 133 

statistics  relating  to 330;340 

i» 

44 
45 

281 

150 

830,348.350 


Kauffman.  Jacob,  Fort  Berihold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 
Keechies  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of . . . 
Kickapoo  allottees  under  treaty  of  1862,  status  and  needs  of 

lands  in  Kansas,  sale  of 

Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  Executive  order estsblishing. 
KickaiKMs  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  status  of. 
statistics  relating  to 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  sixth  annual  report  of  Agent  Hunt.  1^ 

Kiowas  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of 128 

statistics  relating  to  230,340,346 

Klamath  Ag<«ncy ,  Oregon,  fl fth  annual  report  of  Agent  Nickerson l& 

Indians  in  California,  selections  of  land  made  by 37 

Eiamaths  .  nd  Hoopas,  comparative  status  of 66 

at  Klamath  Agency,  number  of 167 

statistics  relating  to 3X,  356 

visit  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  for  medical  treatment 73 

Klikatats,  statistics  ooncemlng 338;  356 

L. 

Labor  by  Pah-TJtes  upon  improvements  of  their  reservation 168 

school  children  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  very  creditably  i>erformed 121 

Warm  Spring  Indians,  various  kinds  of ." 194 

manual,  great  improvement  in  Santee  school  children  in  167 

of  Indians  of  San  Carlos  Agency  for  military  and  ranchmen 66 

taught  at  Puyallup  school,  excellent  results  of 906 

children  of  Qiiinaielt  school 204 

Tulalip  scliools  206 

Indian  girls  at  Forest  Grove    340 

Hampton,  rejjortof 228,230 

school  children  atSiletz  Agency IS 

Warm  Springs  Agency Itt 

in  schools  of  Nisquallv  ana  S'Kokomish  Agency 206 

the  pupils  of  mission  schools  of  Colville  Agency 306 

of  Indians  of  Flathead  A  gene  v  for  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  dec 156 

Grand  Portage  Reserve,  for  whites  218 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  not  as  much  done  as  last  year  for 

want  of  funds  to  pav  them 130 

Klamath  Agency,  vanous  kinds If! 

Lac  du  Flambeau  in  lumber  camps 217 

Lemhi  Agency,  various  kinds         113 

Mackinac  Agency,  various  kinds  engaged  in 152 

Sac.  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  results  of 141 

Tulalip  A  gency,  very  good  wag  s  paid  for 209 

Tule  River  Agency,  a  little  improvement  each  year  in 77 

Pmatilla  Agency,  actively  carried  on  190 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  all  kinds  of  farm 183, 170 

Yanklon  Agency,  in  shopN,  AC 110 

f>upi1s  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schrtols,  creditable  showing *..  126 

lea,  employed  by  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency  in  harvesting  crops ]..]  104 

Lao  Court  d'Oreiiles  of  La'Poiut-e  Agency,  number  and  status  of : ,'...  217 

I*ar  do  Flambeau  Chipppwas,  number,  status,  &c.,  of 217 

Lakes  of  Colville  Agency,  number  and  location  of ..1**1*1!  116 

BtatlAtioB  concemui^ IIUI  338,356 
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Land  for  fanning  purposea  mach  needed  at  Foreat  Grove  training  school,  Oregon 2818 

100  acres,  broken  at  Cheyenne  Rivei  Agency  thisseason 91 

1,164  acres,  broken  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency 8S 

200  acres,  broken  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency 110 

895  acres,  broken  at  Quapaw  Agency   14S 

24  acres,  broken  on  military  reservation  near  Fort  Berthold  Agency  for  boarding  school. .  90 

116  acres,  broken  this  year  by  Poncas '. 187 

328  Mres,  broken  this  year  on  Santee  Reserve 168 

480  acres,  cnltivated  by  Modocs 141 

2,000  acres,  cultivated  oy  Warm  Springs  Indians > 198 

3,035  acres,  cnltivated  on  Santee  Reserve  in  last  ten  years 166 

800  acres,  in  com  cnltivated  by  Mescaleros  174 

650  acres  more,  cnltivated  by  Nez  Perc6s  this  year  than  last 114 

447  acres  new,  breaking  sown  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency 82 

18  acres  new,  broken  m  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon  188 

800  acres  new,  broken  last  spring  at  Sisseton  Agency lOt 

40  acres  of  prairie,  broken  for  Ponca  school 184 

86  acres,  owned  and  fenced  by  individual  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  148 

80,000  acres,  outside  "  Qualla* boundary  "  owned  by  North  Carolina  Cherokees 188 

365  acres,  recently  purchased  by  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  with  annuity  funds 148 

1,440  acres,  under  ciiltivfltion  at  Siletz  Agency    188 

6,500  acres,  under  cultivation  at  Sisseton  Agency  during  year 108 

22B  acres,  under  cultivation  at  Uintah  Vallev  Agency 198 

460  acres,  under  cultivation  by  Indians  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency 81 

6,000  acres,  under  cultivation  uyOmahas 168 

8,288  acres,  under  cultivation  by  Peoriaa  rad  Miamis  of  Qoapaw  Agency 139 

881  acres,  under  cultivation  by  Poncas 167 

216  acres,  under  cultivation  by  Saca  and  Foxes  of  Iowa 149 

broken  at  Lower  Bml^  Agency  by  agency  teams  and  employes 88 

generally  cultivated  on  allotmenta  by  Pawnees 186 

on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  held  in  common 119 

■windier  cheats  an  industrious  Navajo  out  of  title  to  his  land 181 

troubles  of  Indians  of  Mackinac  Agency 152 

lAoda  claimed  by  Wichitas,  Special  Ageut  Townsend  visits  and  reports  apon 119 

Creek,  unoccupied,  ceded,  used  by  cattle-men  who  pay  no  tax '. 147 

in  common.  Absentee  Shawnees  wish  to  hold  their ^^ 148 

Indian,  in  Minnesota,  restored  to  public  domain 48 

in  Kansas,  sale  of  Kickapoo 4ft 

mining,  beldngiog  to  Santee  Sioux  sold,  and  horses  bought  for  them  with  proceeds 166 

in  severalty,  allotments  of,  made  and  recommended 11,12 

Grand  Ronde  Indians  desire  deeds  for  their 184 

no,  allotted  to  Tule  River  Indians  except  those  they  cultivate.". 77 

yet  at  Lower  Bml6  Agency  .^ 88 

promised  to  Round  Valley  Indians,  but  not  given  them 76 

should  be  given  to  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency.. 99 

of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  still  unconfirmed  to  them 119 

Otoes  and  Missourias  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  table  ahowing  appraisement  of 296 

Picuria.  San  Ildefooae,  and  Pojoaque  Pueblos  mostly  sold  to  the  whites 182 

Poncas  not  yet  surveyed  or  allotted 167 

Round  Valley  Indiana  occupied  by  settlers  under  pretense  of  law 

San  Domingo  Pueblo  very  extensive  and  fine f^ 

Umatillaa  coveted  by  whites 190 

Omaha,  sale  and  allotment  of 5o,  61 

they  occuny,  Tonkawaa  are  being  crowded  off 194 

timber  ana  hay,  on  Crow  Creek  Reaerve  very  valuable 86 

du).    {See  Ariaona,  Dakota,  Indian,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.) 

LaPointe  Agency.  Wiaconain,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Durfee 216 

Law  applied  to  Indiana  of  Nez  Perc6  Agency.civil 115 

for  Indians,  suggestiona  in  regard  to no 

for  punishment  of  intrudera  on  Indian  lands,  amendment  much  needed  to 17, 18 

peraona  fumiabing  arma  or  ammunition  to  Indiana  very  necesaary  ...  2 

United  States  civil  and  criminal,  ahonld  be  extondt* d  to  Indians 7, 8, 116 

Lawa  adopted  by  Nez  Percys  in  council,  local,  satisfactor)'  result  of 118 

for  government  of  Indiana,  recommendations  in  regard  to 7-14 

suppression  of  liquor  traffic,  Congreas  urgcxl  to  make  atronger ^  76 

Indiana  and  whitea  abould  be  governed  by  same  142 

of  State  or  Territory  where  they  may  live  extended  to  Winnebagoea  by  act  of  Congreaa 

in  1863 184 

to  cover  cases  of  murder  among  Indiana  imperatively  needed 128 

Lawaon,  S.  S.,  Mission  Agency,  (;allfomia,  annual  report  of 73 

Leaae  of  "Cherokee  strip "  to  cattle  companj'  for  term  of  5  years  for  $100,000 147 

grazing  privilegea  to  cattlo-men  by  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoes 120 

Leech  Lake  Indiana  should  all  be  removed  to  White  Eailh  Reaervation I54 

Legialation  creating  three  additional  land  diatricts  in  Dakota <I45 

for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulationa.  A:c ; 243 

Indiana  during  second  af'saion  of  Forty-eeventh  Congress 242-249 

removal,  subsistence,  and  support  of  Indians 244 

Indian,  miscellaneous 244 

necessary  on  various  subjects  for  Indians 1_4 

needed  for  Indians,  suggestions  relative  to 188 

in  regard  to  timber  depredations  on  Indian  lands 20 

relative  to  allotment  of  lands  of  Umatilla  Reserve 58,54 

on  various  matters  for  Indians  of  Nez  Perc6  Agency  recommended iio 

private 249 

recommended  to  Congress  for  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agenov. .  129 

relative  to  deficiency  appropriation *._  246,248 

to  establish  post  routes  in  Indian  Territory 'Ufe 

upon  several  matters  urged  for  Union  Agency VJ^ 

6263  i—YOL  II 48 
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lowMmnch  more  civilized  thao  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mimonri 151 

«Uti8ticii  relating  to 330.  340,  SM,  350 

Irrigating  canal  at  I'inia  and  Maricopa  Agency  completed        64 

8  miles  lou2  at  Pima  and  Hancopa  Agency  complnted M 

on  Colorado  River  Reserve,  survey  and  construction  of,  recommended 60 

ditch,  4,000  feet  lou^.  dug  at  Tiilalip  Agency         30t 

made  by  Ute  Commiwiiouem  at  Ouray  Agency,  at  a  coet  of  $20,000,  a  fkilnre . .  19f 

Irrigation  all  that  is  needed  to  make  Colorado  Indians  seir-supporting           5t 

at  Fort  Peck  A  gency  could  be  bad  with  small  cost,  and  is  much  needed 141 

attempted  by  ficari'llas  by  carry  ing  water  in  buckets  177 

mucb  need  on  Klamath  Resbrve 186 

necessary  before  farming  can  be  done  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency  I5f 

necessary  if  farming  is  to  be  attempted  at  Southern  Ute  Agency 78 

J. 

Jackson,  A.  H .,  Pima  and  Maricopa  A gency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 43 

JicariUa  Apache  subagency.  New  Mexico,  anu  aal  r«»port  of  farmer  in  charge 174 

Apaches  greatly  neglected  by  the  Government 177 

anffer  much  duringwioter  from  non-arrival  of  supplies 174 

"John  Days  "  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  nuoaber  of,  and  statistics  concerning 191, 336, 254 

Joshuas,  statistics  concerning 334 

Jury  of  Indians  try  and  convict  Klamath  murderer 184 

K. 

Kamiah  Indians  verv  unwilling  to  work US 

Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific  Railway  land  grant,  &c 655,454 

**Kaw  scrip,"  Congress  urged  to  grant  authority  for  payment  of 44 

Kaws  at  Osage  Agency,  number  and  status  of 13! 

statistics  relating  to    334,344 

Kauffnian.  Jacob,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of m 

Keechies  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of 124 

Kickapoo  allottees  under  treaty  of  1862,  status  and  needs  of 44 

lands  in  Kansas,  sale  of 45 

Reserve,  Indian  Territory,  Executive  order  establishing 241 

KickaiKMs  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  status  of 154 

statistics  relating  to 330,348,354 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agcncr,  Indian  Territory,  sixth  annual  report  of  Agent  Hunt.  128 

Kiowas  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of 124 

statistics  relating  to     230,340^348 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  fifth  annual  report  of  Agent  Nickerson lA 

Indians  in  California,  selections  of  land  made  by .  37 

Klamaths  .  nd  Hoopas,  comparative  status  of 44 

at  Klamath  Agency,  number  of 147 

statistics  relating  to 


visit  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  for  medical  treatment 73 

Klikatats,  statistics  oonceming 838^354 

L. 

Labor  by  Pah*ntes  upon  improvements  of  their  reservation 148 

school  children  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  very  creditably  performed 121 

Warm  Spring  Indians,  various  kinds  of .* 194 

manual,  great  improvement  in  Santee  school  children  in  147 

of  Indians  of  San  Carlos  Agencv  for  military  and  ranchmen 44 

taught  at  Puyallup  school,  excellent  results  of 3M 

children  of  Quinaielt  school 204 

Tulalip  schools  20 

Indian  girls  at  Forest  Grove    344 

Hampton,  report  of.. 228^  2I* 

school  children  at  Siletz  Agency Iji 

Warm  Springs  Agency lit 

in  <ichoolsof  Nisquallv  and  S'Kokomish  Agency 244 

the  pupils  of  mission  schools  of  Colville  Agency  304 

of  Indians  of  Flathead  A  gency  for  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  &c 154 

Gntnd  Portage  Reserve,  for  whites  214 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  not  as  much  done  as  last  year  for 

want  of  funds  to  pav  them 134 

Klamath  Agency,  various  kinds 147 

Lac  du  Flambeau  in  lumber  camps 217 

Lemhi  Agency,  vaiious  kinds         113 

Mackinac  Agency,  various  kinds  engaged  in ISJ 

Rac  and  Fox  A  gency,  Iowa,  results  of 144 

Tnlalip  Agency,  very  good  wag  s  paid  for !!!!!!!!  381 

Tulo  River  Agency,  a  little  improvement  each  year  in *. . .'.  1**  77 

Vmatilla  Agency,  actively  carried  on  JJ.'!!!!  W 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  all  kinds  of  farm 'V. V.ll !  1  141, 174 

Yankton  A genc}'.  in  Hhopn,  &c ! II! !*"*.!  114 

fmpilsof  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schools,  creditable  showing lllll!!!  128 

lea,  employed  by  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agencv  in  harvesting  crops -.liiill'"".  14i 

Lao  Court  d'Oreiiles  of  La  Pointe  Agency,  number  and  stMus  of .'-.11111 217 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas.  number,  status,  &c..  of 1*1 ^Xl 

Lakeaof  Colville  Agencv,  number  and  location  of .11 ^1^ 

atatiaticB  ooncerumn^ l. '.'.'. aa  354 
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Mill,  grist,  at  Devil's  Lake,  repaired  and  refltted,  new  engine,  Sen 84 

Fort  Berthold  Agency  manufactnred  74,100  pounds  flour 90 

Hall  Agency,  burned  last  December Ill 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency  needs  improvement  in  machinery 73 

Warm  Springs  Agency  run  by  Indian  miller 193 

saw  and  grist,  at  Hoopa  Valley  working  ssitisfiictot'ily 73 

at  Fort  Berthold  Agency  cut  8,235  feet  lumber  during  year    90 

Klamath  Agency,  730.000  feet  lumber  cut      '. 186 

NaTi^o  Agency,  which  cost  $10,000,  left  without  a  roof 180 

Tulshp  Agency  a  great  acquisition 209 

Umatflla  Agency  put  in  working  onler  in  July 191 

Warm  Springs  run  by  an  Indian — 139,000  feet  lumber  cut 193 

built  at  Quapaw  Agency,  100,000  feet  lumber  and  20,000  shingles  sawed 141 

wind,  erected  for  use  of  school  on  Otoe  Reserve 138 

If  ills  at  Omaha  Agency  need  new  machinery 165 

grist  and  saw,  at  Kound  Valley  Agency,  product  of .' 76 

of  Kamiah  In<lians  at  Nes  Perc6  Agency,  huspended,  owing  to  delay  in  sending  machin> 

ery,  &.0 ..' 115 

saw  and  flouring,  at  Siletz  Agenc^y,  not  working  for  lack  of  ftinds 188 

Milroy,  R.  H.,  Yakama  Agt*ncy,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 219 

Milwaukee  and  Saint  PauIRailroad,  &c '. 622 

Mineral  lands  on  Quapaw  Agency  lands 138 

Mineral  or  mining  resources  of  the  Territories.     (iSie«  Arizona,  Dakota,  Montana,  New  Ik^exioo. 
and  Wj'oming.) 

Mines,  gold,  on  Siletz  Reserve 190 

Minnecoinous  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  number  of 80 

Minniss,  J.  F..  Ouray  Agency.  Utah,  annual  report  of 195 

Minthom,  H.  J.,  superintendent  Forest  Grove  training  school,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 238 

Mioaionaiies  at  Flathead  Agency,  several  Catholic 158 

RoHebud  Agency,  throe  Episcopal  and  one  Catholic 100, 101 

Sissetnn  Agency,  one  white  nnn  five  native  (I*re«byterian) 104 

Sisseton  Agent*  v,  one  white  and  two  native  ( EpiHCopal) 104 

five,  at  Standing'  R<»ck  and  eight    *  Sisters  of  Charity  '  (Catholic) 108 

at  SHUteo  Agency  ,  one  white,  three  native,  and  four  Congregational 160 

nine,  among  Noi'th  Carolina  Cherokees  (Baptist  and  Methodist) 183 

three  at  Cheyeum^  and  Arapaho  Agency  (Mennonite,  Friends,  and  Episcopal) . . .  124 

Santee  Agency,  one  white  and  two  native  (Episcopal) 166 

the  sul»i;:(  ucies  of  Nisqually  and  S'Eokomish  Agency  (Catholic,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Congregational) 177 

two,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  (Episcopal  and  Congregational) 81 

Kiowa,  Comsnche,  and  Wichita  Agency  (Baptist and  Episcopal) 130 

Puyallup  Hubagency  (Presbyterian)  — 208 

Yankt-on  Agency  (Episcopal)          110 

MlMdonary  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of  Mennonite 120 

Devil'H  Lake  8p(^aks  Sioux  language  fluently  ( Roman  Catholic) 84 

Kiowa,  Conuknche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  report  of  J.  B.  Wicks  (Episcopal) 131 

Peoria  Bottom  (Rev.  T.  S.  Rlggs)  renders  much  assistance  to  agent  atCheyenne 

River 

Rosebud  Agency.  Dakota,  report  of  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland  (Episcopal) lOl 

Yankton  Agency  one  (Presbyterian) 110 

eontributions  made  by  Christian  Indians  at  Santee  Agency,  $228.33 160 

for  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  Indian  Territory,  report  of  William  Hurr  (Baptist) 144 

from  Willamette  Valley  visit  Warm  Snrinsrs  Agency 193 

native,  at  Pahqnauh wimg,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reserve  (Presbyterian) 217 

one  at  Lower  Brul6  Agency  (Episcopal).. 80 

one  at  Sinseton  Agency,  in  charge  or  Ascension  school  (Episcopal) 103 

BO,  at  Colorado  River  Agency';  one  greatly  needed 61 

Quinaiolt  Agency 204 

one,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency  ( Episcopal) 87 

Fort  Berthold  Agencv  (American  Missionary  Association) 91 

Neah  Bay  Agency  (Efpiscopal) 202 

Nez  Perc6  Agency 117 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency  (Baptist) 145 

Siletz  Agency       189 

Standing  Rock  ( American  Mi.ssionary  Association) 108 

Tnlalip  snbagency  (Catholic) 205 

visits  Mescalero  Agency  and  baptises  173  Indians  (CathoUc) 175 

work  among  Puvallups,  chiefly  Presbyteitui        ♦ 208 

Tiile  River  Indians,  confined  chiefly  to  agent  and  employes,  with  occa- 
sional visit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 77 

at  Colorado  River  Agency  consists  onl^y  of  a  Sunday  school 66 

Colville  Asieucy  in  charge  of  Catholic  Church  for  forty-three  years  past . .  200 

Crow  Creek  Agency  in  charge  of  KpiAcopal  Church 87 

Devil'p  Lake  Agency  in  charge  of  Catholics c 84 

Flatlieud  Agency  in  charge  of  CatliolicH  — 158 

Fiirt  Ilerthold  Agency  in  char;:e  of  American  Missionary  Association 91 

Grand  Ronde  A  geucy  in  charge  of  Catholic  Church 186 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agencj',  renults  of.         181 

Pine  Ridge  ver}'  satisfactory  ;  in  cliirrge  of  Episcopal  Church 94 

(Quapaw  Agency 142 

Roaebud  Agency  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church 100,101 

Santee  Agency,  good  results  ot 166 

•         Sism't on  Agency  during  year,  gratifying  results  of 104 

Standing  Kock  Agency  in  charge  of  Catholics ." 108 

Warm  Springs  Agency  done  alniost  entirely  by  agent  and  employes 192 

much  nee<led  among  Round  Valley  Indians 78 
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Lemhi  Ageooy,  Idaho,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Harries 113 

Lightner,  Isaiah,  Santee  Agenoy,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 115 

linooln,  ETon.  Robert,  Secreutry  of  War,  visits  Yellowstone  National  Park,  &xi 491 

Lincoln,  W.  L.,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annnsl  report  of Iii0 

Linn,  H.  C,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Neroaha  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of. ISI 

Lipans,  statistics  concerning 836, 351 

Liquor.    (See  Whisky.) 

dealer  on  Siaseton  Reserve  arrested  and  proHOcnted 104 

to  Indians,  Conj;ress  should  make  sti'onger  laws  to  suppress  sale  of 2-4, 7S 

tnd9Bc  on  Cheyenne  River  Agency  confined  to  locality  of  Pierre  Bottom    9$ 

the  only  obstacle  to  the  civilisation  of  Tule  River  Indians 7B 

Little  Lake  Indians,  statistics  relating  to .       334.344 

Llewellyn,  Wm.  H.  H.,  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 174 

Logan,  Dawes,  Cameron,  Beck,  and  Vest,  Senators  of  the  United  States,  visit  Yellowstone 

National  Park     .            411 

Logging  ojMrations  at  Hoopa  Valley  made  difficult  for  want  of  men  and  teams 7S 

Lumber  needed  for  building  at  Siletz  Agency 188 

Lumbering  by  Bad  River  Indians  very  profitable 211 

Grand  Portage  Indians 318 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles,  profitable  resnlta  of    217 

Menomonees  of  Green  Bay  Atrency,  results  of 215 

Red  Cliff  Indians,  very  profitable  results 217 

Lnse,  C.  P.,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota  annual  report  of y IB 

M. 

Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  AUen 1S3 

very  inconveniently  located UJ 

Macnootnas,  statistics  concerning  338 

Makahs  of  Neah  Bay  Agency,  status  and  statistics  concerning 201. 338, 351 

Malbear  Reserve,  Oregon,  Executive  order  restoring,  to  public  domain 54, 56, 283 

Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres,  240  at  Fort  Buford  to  bo  transferred  to  Fort  Berthold  Agency 88 

statistics  relating  to 336.348 

Marriage  relations  at  Yankton  Agency,  difficulty  in  breaking  up  the  Indian  notion  in  regard  to.         Ill 

Mairiages  among  Tule  River  Indians  at  very  early  age 77 

Maricopas  belonging  to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  out  off  reservation 61 

statistics  concerning 334,344 

Marshals.  United  States,  man  v  more  needed  in  the  Indian  Territory ; 148 

Mavhugh,  John  S.,  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 188 

McGillycuddy,V.T.,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  annual  report  of  88 

McLaughlin,  James,  Standing  Rock  Agenoy,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 185 

McMaster,  Joseph  M.,  Nevada  Agenoy,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 188 

Medical  statistics,  table  of 302.371 

treatment  of  agency  physician  at  Pine  Ridge  sought  by  Indians 84 

Medicinemen  at  Osage  Agency  still  have  great  influence 133 

have  very  slight  influence  over  Indians  of  Ouray 'Agency 187 

losing  influence  at  Neah  Bay  Agency       .   383 

of  Mescalero  Agency  among  the  patients  of  agency  physician 178 

rapidly  losing  influence  at  Uintan  Valley  Agency 188 

stul  have  influence  at  Standing  Rook  Asency 188 

""        ■  "■  ~  idians 


among  Qulnaielt  In 

Pimasand  Marioopas 66 

over  Hoopa  Indians 78 

Indians  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agenoy 144 

among  Warm  Springs  Indians US 

Medicines  and  medical  treatment  given  to  Klamatns  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agenoy 73 

Menomonees  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  status,  &c.,  of 215 

statistics  concerning         346,358 

Mesoalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Llewellyn 174 

desperado  "  Muchaco  "  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  arreet  of 130 

Mescalero  Apaches,  delegation  of  fifty,  visit  Santa  F6  at  time  of  Tertio-Millennial  Exhibitioo .  174 

and  Comanche  renegades  commit  depredations  in  Lincoln  County,  Mew 

Mexico ITS 

singular  customs  among 178 

ten,  enlist  in  I7nite<l  States  cavalry  service 175 

Apache  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  Executive  order  defining 286 

Methoms  of  Colville  Agency,  number  and  location  of 186 

statistics  conceming 338,346 

Mexican  Kickapoos  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  number  and  status  of '.'..'.....  148 

Miamis.  statistics  relating  to 330,346,346 

Miles,  John  D.,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  annual  report  of ..'.',,..'       116 

Miles,  L.  J.,  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of .'...'.'.....  131 

Military  assist  in  removing  "  visitors "  from  Flathead  Afirency '..'.'..'.'.'..  196 

buildings  and  property  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  transfeired  to  Interior  Department!  1 '. . .  112 

olose  proximity  of,  very  demoralizing  to  Indians 163 

make  ineffectual  attempts  to  suppress  cattle  tresxMss  on  Cheyenne  and  Axmihoi^ 

ervation lU 

post  at  San  Carlos.  Indians  cut  and  put  in  all  wood  and  hay  used  last  year  at  '  I !  * ! . ! !  66 

remove  white  settlers  from  Western  Shoshone  Reserve *!  .].  171 

reservation  of  Fort  Stevenson,  with  buildings,  Sec.,  transferred  trom  War  to  In toiior 

Department 91 

reserve  at  Fort  Reno  recently  established * '  *.*  .'*'*" 128 

return  "  visiting"  Creeks  to  their  own  country  trom  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wiobite 

-A^gency...... _  130 

(S«4  War  Department.) 
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Mortality  unong  Indians  of  Sontbem  Ute  Agency  oaused  by  small-pox 79 

TaoH  Pneblo  verj'  great  Arom  sinall-pox 183 

Tnlalip  and  Puyuliup  Reaurvatiuns  verj-  great 207 

Warm  Springs  Agency  very  great lOT 

at  Klamath  Agenc3'  nnnsually  great 187 

Mescaloro  Agency,  very  low  rate  of 176 

Standing  Rock  Agency  considerable 109 

Western  Shoshone  Agency  much  less  than  last  year 172 

Hoses  and  his  friends,  visit  of,  to  Washington  ■ 57 

Hoses'  band,  statistics  concerning 338 

Haaches  at  Sonthem  Ute  Agency,  number  of 78 

Hud  Bay  Indians,  statistics  concerning 338 

Murder.    (/6)M  Crime.) 

of  a  Bound  Valley  Indian  at  Covelo,  Cal. — whisky  the  cause ,    76 

an  Indian  woman  at  Mountain  City,  Nev 172 

••  Buck  Billy  "  by  three  Hoopa  Inmans 72 

'  *  Dick  "  by  "Mat "  at  Hoopa  Valley  A  genoy—justiflable  homicide 72 

medicine  man  by  another  Indian  at  Warm  Springs  Agency 103 

Klamath  Indian — trial  and  execution  of  murderer 180 

Soinaielt  Indian  by  a  white  man ..  208 

obert  Poisal,  half-breed  Arapaho,  by  J  ohnson  Foster,  a  Creek  Indian 123 

United  States  deputy  marshals  assistant  by  Foster,  the  Creek  desperado . .  123 

Ute  Indian  in  Colorado  in  October.  1882 1«« 

Hnrders,  two,  on  Umatilla  Reservation  during  year 196 

Murray,  EliH.,  governor  of  Utah,  annual  report  of tll2^-4S37 

N. 

Ka\iOo  Agenov,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  Riordan  177 

H avisos  and  Navajo  Agency  suffer  gross  wrongs  at  the  bands  of  the  Government 177 

at  Xav^jo  Agency,  number,  condition,  &c.,  of 177 

sUtistics reUtinu:  to 384,356 

Keah  Bay  «nd  Qninaielt  Agencies  300  miles  apart,  yet  supposed  to  be  "  consolidated  " 203 

consolidated  agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent 

Wood 201 

Ifevada  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of  Agent  McMaster 168 

K«w  Mexico,  additional  judge  necessary  in,  dec 557 

climate  of,  admirable,  dec   J...  .  553 

comparatively  peaceml  condition  of,  ^ 551 

desperado  ana  thieving  element  of,  has  disappeared.  Sec 519 

disorders  and  crimes  of  ranchmen  in,  causes  of,  &c 556 

Governor  of.  report  of  the 551-567 

sreat  natural  resources  of,  &.c 558 

bomeiitead  and  pre-emption  laws  in,  Hources  of  the  greatest  land  monopolies,  &.e.  556 

Indians  in,  no  hostile  demonsti*ations  of,  &c 551 

murderof  Judge  McComas  and  wife  by,  d&o 551 

insane  asylum  needed  in 555 

lacks  a  thoroughly  systemized  government 553 

lands  of,  acreage  of,*^under  cultivation,  Sec 562 

adapted  to  cattle  grazing 552 

fruit  culture,  &o 552 

the  culture  of  veg«;table  and<Sereals,  ice 552 

character  of,  &c 556, 557 

governor's  recommendations  respecting  disposition  of ,  &c 567 

laws  and  Judicial  practice  of,  should  be  modified  and  simplified,  Slg  555 

legislature  of,  meetings  and  pay  of,  &,c 554,556 

muitAry  organizations  in ^ 551 

minerals  of ,  its  greatest  wealth,  &c 552 

Mexican  and  Spanish  land  grants  in,  Congress  should  create  a  special  tribunal  to 

hear  and  decide,  &c 556 

difiiculties  in  the  settlement  of.  Sec 555. 556 

penitentiary  needed  in 665 

population  of,  dec 553 

proper  school  system  the  greatest  want  of,  dec 554 

railroads  in,  progress  in  the  construction  of,  dec 568 

reaction  of,  from  its  speculative  period 562 

revenues  of,  drc 668 

taxable  property  of 662 

Hew  York  Agency,  New  York,  annual  report  of  Agent  Casler 182 

Indians,  statistics  relating  to  334,356 

NesPerc6  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Acent  Monteith 114 

Mea  Percys  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  number  and  status  of 114 

of  "Joseph's  band"  at  Ponca,  dtc.  Agency,  number  of 133 

removalofpart  of  "Joseph's  brad,"  to  Idaho 137 

statistics  relating  to 328,340,346,848 

Keztnccas,  statistics  concerning 336 

Kickerson,  Linus  M.,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 185 

Kisqnally  and  S'Kokomish  consolidated  Agency,  Wi^hmgton  Territory,  annual  report  of 

Agent  Sells 206 

Nisqnalliea,  statistics  concerning 338,358 

Iforth  Carolina  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gibson 183 

Korthem  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  transferred  from  Indian  Territory  to  Dakota 30 

at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  number  and  status  of  02 

of  Tongue  River  Valley,  Montana,  should  be  assisted  in  efforts  at  settle- 
ment    50 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  deals  Justly  and  generously  with  Spokane  Indians  of 

Washington  Territory ^1^ 

Vnltonalnaa,  statistics  relating  to *«fc 
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iCissionftry  work,  no,  attempU'd  among  Tonkawan Hf 

atBlackfeet  Agency Itf 

done  among  Mission  Indians  except  by  toaoheni  in  the  achooU 74 

among  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa 140 

at  Ouray  Agencv  ..  Ifl 

Mission  (Indian)  Agency,  California,  annoal  rt^port  of  Agent  Lawson 7t 

Indian  Reserve,  California,  Executive  order  of  Fobroary  5, 1883,  and  Jane  10, 188S, 

relative  to M 

Indians  as  "civilised  "as  tbe  other  inhabitants  of  the  country 74 

entirely  dependent  upon  their  own  labor 74 

recommendations  of  commiasion  sent  to HK 

statistics  relating  to 324^  SM^  M4 

at  Yankton  Agency,  a  grand  work  f Episcopal)    110 

branch  (Episcopal)  established  on  Oak  Creek,  Rosebud  Agency,  snocessfol lot 

establinhed  at  Cannon  Ball  settlement,  Standing  Rock  Reserve  (Catholic) 118 

of  Episcopal  Church,  established  at  Rosebud  Agency  in  1875    101 

property  at  Santee  A gency  bought  by  American  Missionary  Association 100 

station  e'fktablished  at  Grand  River  settlement,  Standing  Rock  Reserve  (AmericsknMia- 

siouary  Association) 100 

atatiocH  on  Sisseton  Reserve,  three  Episcopal ]0| 

two  at  Santee  A  gency,  Episcopal  and  American  Missionarv  Aseociation 100 

{See  Religions.) 

Modocs  and  Klamaths  originally  one  people 101 

at  Klamath  Agency,  number  of 107 

Quapaw  Agency,  number  and  Htatns  of ,  100^  141 

statistics  relating  to 880, 386  84^  100 

Molels,  &o.,  statistics  relating  to       IM 

If  ohave  and  Yuma  Apaches,  status  and  character  of 00 

813  at  Colorado  River  Agency  01 

statistics  relating  to SH.  044 

Holallas  at  Klamath  Agency 18? 

Montana,  artesian  wells  in,  experiments  to  teat  feasibility  of    54S 

assessable  wealth  of,  increase  of,  &c .   . .   544, 5|0 

banks  of,  number  and  capital  of 510 

Chinese  in,  unmitigated  heathens  of  lowest  type,  See 540 

governor  of,  report  of  the 541-560 

governor's  observations  upon  prosperous  and  peaceful  condition  of,  dtc 550 

indebtedness  of,  &c   545 

Indian  intercourse  act,  operations  of,  in,  &c -..  540 

reservations  in,  cover  the  most  desirable  i»ortions  of,  &c 542 

greatnreaof 541 

Indians  in,  recommendation  of  governor  of,  respecting.  Sec 545 

wretched  condition  of,  &c 5i5 

live-stock  of,  number  and  value  of,  &c  544 

mining  lands  and  precious-metal  oroducts  of,  rich  character  and  groaa  yield  of,  See..  548,544 

Mormons  in,  small  in  number,  inoustrious,  good  citizens,  and  Heek  no  proaelytea,  Sec .  540 

newspapers  published  in *.. 543 

penitentiary'  in,  governor  of,  asks  that  the  building  be  turned  over  to  tlie  Teiritory, 

See 547 

polygamy  will  never  gain  a  foothold  in,  &c 510 

popiilation  of.  increase  of,  Sec 541 

private  schools  in 510 

public  lands  in,  donations  of,  to  rallixMids  should  be  sold  and  sal^Jected  to  taxJMUoo, Ac.  542 

saleof,&c 542 

snt^eys  of,  should  be  expedited,  &c 542 

public  schools  in,  character  and  condition  of,  Sec 547.540 

railroads  in.  See 510 

revenues  of 540 

surveys  and  pre-emption  laws  in,  beneficent  operation  of^  &c 542 

timl>er  laods  in,  confined  to  the  mountains,  Sec 543 

officers  should  be  appointed  to  protect  and  preserve,  4co 548 

United  States  Judges  in.  nee<l  of  increase  of.  See 5401,547 

Monteith,  Charles  E.,  If  ci  I*erc6  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 114 

Moquis  Pueblo  Reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  order  relating  to 270 

Pueblos,  statistics  relating  to 884,344,384 

Morality  among  Indians  at  Rosebud  Agency,  very  low  state  of 110 

of  Fort  Peck  Indians  verj-  low,  owing  to  contact  with  degraded  whites  and  military. !  102 

Grand  Portage  IndiauH  above  that  of  average  white  communitiee 218 

Hoopas  very  low . H 

Indians  of  Colorado  River  Agency  very  commendable *  JI.  J.*  08 

Devil's  Lake  rxcellent   * '**"  0| 

Grand  Rnnde  Agency,  steady  improvement  in 104 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  not  improved  by  coutact  with  whitea 100 

Klamath  Agency  excellent 107 

San  Carlos  Agency  very  injuriously  affected  by  contact  with  whites!.!  07 

Uintah  Valley  Agency  good,  except  as  influenced  by  Mormons 108 

Otoejj  and  Missourias  very  good 1J0 

Poncas  very  high '. , !!!!!!!!!  184 

Cochiti  Pueblo  verj'  low ' !!!!!!!!!  182 

Mormons.    (i9«e  Utah  and  Montana.) 

**  convert "  about  half  the  Indians  of  Uintah  Valley  Agency 100 

demoralizing  effect  of  their  example  upon  Indians .* !!.r!r  178 

making  trouble  with  the  Indians  of  Foit  Hall  Agency,  Idaho -•..II!!  112 

not  considered  "white"  men  bv  Indians  of  Ouiay  iigency I!!!  101 

Mormon  settlers,  two  on  Ourav  Reserve,  wlio  cause  much  annoyance 100 

Mortality.    (&#  Deaths.)        *  

among  Sacs  and  Foxea  of  Iowa  very  slight 141 
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Police,  Indian,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  very  efficient 81 

Colorado  Kiver  Agency  attentive  to  duty,  but  have  no  anna 00 

Devirs  Lake  very  efficient 84 

Fort  Belknap  moderately  efficient 100 

Totf>  BerthoUl  Agency  very  efficient 91 

Fort  Peck  very  efficient,  bat  should  be  better  paid Itt 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  do  excellent  aervice 180 

Klamath  Agency  faithful,  but  minerably  underpaid      186 

MeMcalero  Agency  doing  good  service J75 

Neah  Bay  Agency  doing  good  service 201 

Nez  Perc6  Agency  very  inadequately  paid lit 

Omaha  Agency  very  useful 104 

Otoe  Reservation  doing  well 180 

Pima  and  Maricopa  Agoncy     66 

Pine  Ridge  Agency  ktMetp  up  their  excellent  reputation 94 

Quapaw  Agency  good,  but  very  inadequate! v  paid 14S 

Quinaielt  Agency  should  be  doubled ;  only  tnree  at  present 204 

Rosebud  Agency  very  efficient,  but  insdequately  paid M 

Silets  Agenc}'  reorganized  in  J  uly ;  doing  good  service 188 

Sisseton  A  eency  very  efficient         104 

Southern  Fte  Agency  not  as  efficient  as  desired 79 

Tulalin  Agency  faithful  and  efficient 209 

Uintan  Valley 'Agency  doing  good  service ;  arrest  two  white  desperadoes. . . .  198 

Umatilla  Agency  zealous  and  efficient :  should  have  subsistence  allowance . . .  191 

Union  Agency  should  be  largely  increased 140 

Western  Shoshone  Agency  very  efficient 171 

White  Earth  Agency  very  efficient,  but  very  poorly  paid 164 

Yakama  Agency  faithful  and  efficient 214 

failure  iy  attempt  to  organize,  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency 71 

none  among  the  Navi^jos ;  pay  too  poor  to  be  any  inducement 178 

needed  at  Giand  Ronde  Agency  184 

on  Ponca  ReJierve  efficient  and  attentive  to  duty 134 

should  be  better  paid    .  \ 179,186,101 

Policy,  Indian,  Agent  McGillycuddy 's  opinion  of  the  working  of  present 94 

of  Department  in  arming  Indian  police  has  good  moral  effect 135 

reduction  of  salaries  of  agents  mistaken  economy 208 

Polygamy  almost  abolished  among  Devil's  Lake  Indians 84 

among  Indians,  "Dr.  John's"  argument  for 172 

extinct  among  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency  187 

rapidly  disappearing  among  Western  Shoshones 172 

taught  by  Mormons  to  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Agency 112 

{See  Montana  and  Utah.) 
Ponca,  Pawnee,  acd  Otoe  Consolidated  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent 

Woodin 133 

A  gency,  impracticability  of  consolidating 44 

Poncas  at  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  A  gency,  number  of.  status  of 183 

of  Santee  Aeency,  location,  number,  status,  &c..  of 167 

statistics  relating  to 830,840.348,352 

Porter,  Charles,  Cant.,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent  at  Hoopa  Valley,  California,  annual  report  of 68 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Consolidated  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of  Agent  Linn .  160 

fund,'  general  disposition  made  of  annual  interest 150 

Pottawatomies,  citizen,  about  50  intermarried  with  the  Kansas  band IfiO 

claim  that  Government  owes  them  $5,000  annually  for  support  of 

school 144 

of  Mackinac  Agency,  number  and  location  of  152 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  status  of 150 

280,  with  Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin 150 

statistics  relating  to ^ 330, 340, 348, 350 

Potter  Valley  Indians,  statintic^)  relating  to 324, 344 

Pottery  made  by  Indians  of  Cochite  Pueblo 182 

for  sale  at  Pueblo  of  San  Juan 182 

Pratt.  Capt.  R.  H .,  Carlisle  training  school,  Pennsylvania,  annual  report  of 219 

Pueblo  Agencj",  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sanchez             181 

Pueblos,  19,  comprised  in  Pueblo  A  gency,  New  Mexico,  condition  of  each 181 

Punishment  of  a  Mescalero  Indian  for  murder  of  Nicholas  Acosta 175 

convicted  whisky  dealers  at  Tule  River  Agency  78 

Purvis,  Dr.  C.  B.,  surgoon-in-cliiof  of  Freedroen's  Hospital,  annual  report  of 399,400 

Puyallup  Reservation,  Washington  Territor}',  annual  report  of  teacher 207 

Puyallups,  statistics  concerning 338, 368 


Qaalla  boundary,  extent  and  character  of 185 

Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Dyer 137 

Qoapaws  at  Osage  Agency,  number  and  status  of 182 

Quapaw  Agency,  number  and  status  of 138 

statistics  relating  to 830, 348 

Queets,  statistics  concerning 838,366 

Qnillebntes  of  Neah  Bay  Agency,  number  of 201 

statistics  concemin g 838. 866 

very  difficult  of  access  f^om  Neah  Bay  Agency 202 

Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Tenitory,  rex>ort  of  teacher  in  charge 204 

ought  to  be  consolidated  with  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomiab  Agency 208 

Qninaielts,  statistics  concerning 338,366 
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Baidt  aoroM  the  line  by  Creea,  annoying  to  Indians  of  Blaokfeet  Agency IS 

Bailroad  Company,  Xorthem,  Government  acta  in  bad  faitfa  towards  Fort  Berthold  Indiana  in 

regard  to  grant  to n 

completion  of  Northern  Pacific,  through  Flathead  Reaerve ISi 

passes  to  Indians,  indiscriminate  issue  of,  deprecated ^ M 

Railroads,  &c.    {See  Arizona,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming.) 

two,  within  12  miles  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency 15 

upon  Indian  reservations,  history  of 12-11 

Bailwav  Company,  Northern  Pacific,  deals  Justly  and  generously  with  Spokanes  of  Washing- 
ton Territory SI 

Ramsey,  Alex.,  &c  ,  composing  Utah  Commission,  report  of,  Sio 489-584 

Rations,  evil  efi^ects  of  system  of  **  free" 98,109,237 

extra,  needed  for  Fort  Peck  Indians Ul 

for  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  supply  of,  better  managed  than  ever  beifore  129 

free,  an  injury  to  Red  Cloud's  band  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 18 

issued  only  to  old  and  infirm  at  Hoopa  Valiey  Agency 7} 

furnished  school  children  at  Uintah  Valley  Agency IM 

stoppsge  of,  dreaded  by  Indians  much  more  than  imprisonment   Ut 

issue  of,  to  Mexican  Kickapoos  at  Sac  and  Fox  Airericy  stopped MS 

issued  to  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency  insufficient  to  prevent  hunger 156 

school  children  at  Fort  Peck  Agency  142 

Mexican  Kickapoos  required  to  travel  35  miles  to  receive 143 

no,  issued  at  Sisseton  Agency  since  April,  1882,  except  to  apprentices  attd  school 

children 108 

to  Indians  contingent  upon  good  behavior  and  industry   110 

Santees  discon tinned  except  to  school  children  and  100  old  persons US 

Red  Cliff  Indians,  La  Pointe  Agency,  number  of        217 

Redwoods,  statistics  relating  to ..     224,944 

Reed,  F.  W.,  fanner  in  charge  of  Jicarilla  subageucy,  New  MexiC4i,  annual  report  of Ill 

Religious.   (See  Missionary.) 

charge  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency  assigned  to  Episcopal  Church 81 

Mission  Indians  assign^  to  Lutherans           74 

Tulalip  Aeency  in  care  of  Catholic  Church 909 

instruction  providea  for  pupils  of  Forest  Grove  school  by  three  churches  in  town ...  288 

services  at  Devil's  Lake  very  well  attended 94 

held  every  Sundsy  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency       .     91 

societies  in  education  of  Indians,  co-operation  of  ..* 18 

work  among  Indian  pupils  at  Hamilton,  Va. ,  report  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt  (Eptaoopal) .  238 

Indians,  table  of  statistics  of .   ...       29^-993 

Removal  of  Calispels  either  to  Cceur  d'  Al6ne  or  Flathead  Reservation  urged 280 

Cheyenne  River  Agency  farther  up  the  river  nrg(»d  79 

Crow  Agency  to  more  C'Onvenient  location  recommended 158 

Jicarillas  to  Mescalero  Agency 58,88 

29  Nez  Percys  from  Indian  Territory  to  Idaho           137 

NorUiem  Cheyennes  and  Ampaboos  to  Dakota 39, 120 

Piutes  ftt>m  Yakama  to  their  old  reservation  recommended 218 

settlers  from  Western  Shoshone  Reserve  bv  military  in  May  last 171 

Tonkawas  to  suitable  place  in  Indian  Territory  urged 194 

trespassers  from  Union  Agency,  Indian  TerritV)ry,  a  farce 147 

Upper  Spokanes  to  Cceur  d' A16ne  Reservation  in  Idaho  urged 908 

to  Indian  Territory,  Chippewas  and  Miinsees  of  Kansas  agitating  subject  of 151 

In  was  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  agitating  the  subject  of . . .  151 

Reservations,  Indian,  table  showing  areas  and  how  established 284-286 

Ridpath,  William  M.,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 110 

Rioidan,  D.  M. ,  Navajo  A  gency,  New  Mexieo.  annual  i-eport  of  . .  177 

Rogue  River  Indians  at  Klamath  Agency 187 

Rivers,  statistics  relating  to 33€,354 

Ronan,  Peter,  Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 157 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wright 88 

Round  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sheldon T4 

Rylatt,  R.  M^,  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territery,  report  of 984 

S. 

8ao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annnal  report  of  Agent  Carter 149 

Iowa,  annual  report  of  Agent  Davenjjort 149 

of  Iowa  use  annuity  monev  to  purchase  addition  to  reservation 149 

*'canij)  out"  in  winler  and  hunt,  or  work  for  fanners ^ 149 

the  Mississippi  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  number  and  statua  of 149 

statisUcs  relating  to 330,332,340,348,859 

Salariea  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  Indian  agencies,  statement  of 263-987 

of  employes  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  very  inadequate 79 

of  La  Puinto  Agency  should  be  increased  219 

Indian  agents  should  be  large  enough  to  command  ability 116^  289 

teachers  at  Nisquallv  and  S  jSokomish  schools  entirely  inadequate 289 

Salary  of  agents,  $1,500  should  be  the  minimum 909 

offered  for  teacher  on  Fond  dn  Lac  Reserve  too  small 219 

Salmon  fishing  a  source  of  much  profit  to  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency 289 

River  Indians,  Government  should  fulfill  its  agreement  with 10 

petition  of,  to  be  attached  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency 189 

statistics  concerning 999 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Agent  WUoox 99 

Apaohea,  statua  and  character  of 98 

auDagenoy,  located  15  miles  fh>m  agency,  discontinued 99 

Sanehea,  Pedro,  Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annnal  report  of 181 
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Poels,  of  Colville  Agency,  number  and  location  of 10^ 

SaniUry.    (iSte  Health.) 

condition  and  care  of  Indian  paplls  at  Hampton,  Ya 231 

of  Indians,  general 34 

Lnia  Rey  Indians,  8erranos,  Diegnenoe,  and  Coaboilas  comprised  In  Mission  Agency 73 

Poels,  statistics  concerning 338, 35* 

Sana  Arc  Sioux  at  Cheyenne  RiTcr  Agency,  number  of 80 

8antee  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Agent  Lightner 165- 

Sioux,  status  of,  and  statistics  concerning 165,834,352 

Sohool,  compulsory  attendance  good  policy 115 

unsuccessnilly  tried  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency 73 

facililies,  increased,  needed  at  Yakama  Agency 211 

for  Absentee  Shawnees  at  Sac  and  Fox  A gency  to  have  Hampton  graduate)  as  principal .  144 

at  Fort  Hall  Agency  not  opened  until  December  for  want  of  suitable  buildings,  Sec 112' 

grls',  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  to  be  opene<l  in  September 148- 

ovemraent,  no,  at  Rosebud  Agency            87 

"  Hafrell  Institute,"  Muskogee,  Union  Agency,  under  sapervision  of  Methodist  Church 

South,  150  pupils 14S' 

"Indian  UniverHity,"  at  Tah-le-quah,  Union  Agency,  in  charge  of  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society 148 

Mexican  Kickapoos  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to 14S 

much  desired  by  the  Quillehntes  of  Neah  Bay     208^ 

Kav^Jo  Agency,  a  failure  owing  to  neglect  ot  the  Government ISO 

needed  for  Poucas  of  Santee  Agency Id? 

no,  at  Ouray  Agency IftS- 

Saq  Carlos  Agency ;  conditions  very  unfavorable 66 

old  military  property  at  Fort  Hall  to  be  used  for  113 

old  mill  and  part  of  old  agency  house  at  Siletz  Agency  used  for,  temporarily 188 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  opixised  to  sending  their  children  to    149 

avstem,  public,  of  the  "civilised  nations '*  similar  to  that  of  tlie  States  148 

White's  manual-labor,  Wabash,  Ind.,  seven  Sac  and  Fox  children  sent  to 143 

"Worcester  Academy,"  at  Ylnita,  Union  Agency,  under  supervision  of  Congregation- 

alists,  100  pupils 148 

work  at  Carlisle  training  school,  animal  report  of  C.  M.  Semple,  principal 220 

boarding,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  24  boys  and  girls  from  Southern  Ute  Agency,  sent  to.  78 
Arapaho.  Che>'eniie  and  Ara'paho  Agency,  annual  report  of  superintendent  of         124 

Blackfeet  A gency  opened  in  January  with  17  pupils       15ft 

iMiys',  Chej'enne  River  Agency,  very  successful 81 

Devil's  Lake,  in  charge  of  efficient  teacher,  assisted  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic missionary 88 

Chehalis  Reserve,  has  50  pupils  208 

Che\'enne,  Cheyenne  and  Ai-apaho  Agency,  annual  report  of  superintendent 

of. '     125 

Colorado  River  Agency,  improving  rapidly;  girls  and  boys  taught  manual 

work *. '. ' 61 

Crow  Agency,  unsuccessful  except  iu  regard  to  numbers 157 

for  boys  and  girls,  only  one  at  Cr«>w  Crewk  Agency — very  much  crowded S7 

Winnebngoes,  at  OmaLa  Ageucy,  iu  prosperous  condition 164 

girls',  at  Flathead  Agency,  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Providence 158 

Grand  Rondo  Ageucy,  has  fair  attendance^— in  charge  Benedictine  Sisters  .. .  184 

Kamiah,  Nez  Pert-e  Agency,  disctrntinucd 115 

Kaw  A^oncy,  Indian  Territory,  in  session  10  mouths;  attendaoce  fair 132 

Lowor  Brule,  ringed  for  Rome  months ;  agent  making  effort  to  reopen 88 

Mescalero  Agency,  nearly  ready  for  use— capacity  of  30  pupils 175 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  average  attendance  50 202 

needed  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency 160 

Nevada  Agency,  epidomic  of  measles  in    168 

Nez  Pei-c6  Agency.  75  pupils 116 

Omaha  Agency,  value  of        164 

opened  at  Yaiiiax,  Klamath  Agency 186 

Orange  A  gency  abandoned  on  account  of  rumor  of  small-pox 132 

Otoe,  doing  well,  but  too  small ;  present  rapacity  only  40 186 

Pawnee,  well  maintained,  but  too  small  (or  number  of  pupils 135 

Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency  suspended  in  March  for  necessary  repairs  to 

building 68 

Ponca,  very  flourishing,  but  needs  enlarging TM 

Poplar  Creek,  Foil  Pe<k  Agency,  under  supervision  of  Methodist  Church  ..  162 

Puyallup  subagency,  cood  average  attendance 205, 207 

Quinaielt  Agency,  falling  ofl*  in  attendance 203, 204 

Round  Valley  A  gency,  progress  marked 76 

Sac  and  Fox!  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency*,  average  attendance  28  pupils 148 

Santee  Agency  working  admirably ...                 167 

Sbawneetown,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  average  attendance  46  scholars  148 

S'Kokomish,  much  injured  by  frequent  change  of  teachers        206 

Tulalin  Reservation,  carried  on  by  Catholics  under  contract  with  Government .  205 

Umatilla  Agency,  doing  well 181 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  small  average  attendance 198 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  closed  from  August,  1882,  to  May,  1883 170 

Yankton  Agency,  fair  attendance  . . . : 110 

4ay,  Blackfeet  Asency,  well  attended 155 

Dungeneas,  Nisqually,  &c..  Agency,  closed  in  April  for  want  of  teacher 206 

Flandreaux,  supported  by  Government 167 

Mtablished  od  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reserve ., 217 

for  citizen  Pottawatomies,  well  taught  by  Shawnee  graduate  of  Hampton 144 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  moderately  successful 160 

Fort  Berthoid  Agency,  for  nine  months  with  average  of  12  pupils 01 

Fort  Berthoid  Agency,  in  session  ten  months,  average  attendanee  32.4  pupils 08 
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School,  day,  Grand  Portage  Reaerratlon,  diffloalt  of  aocoM— attondMioe  uuOl m 

HooM  Valley  Agency,  atotolfailure 71 

Lemnl  Agency,  aUcontlnuod  in  March lU 

Hesoalero  Agency,  doing  very  well 171 

new,  entablished  among  Mission  Indians 74 

Nes  Percys,  atPonoa,  &c.,  Agency,  doing  well 117 

one,  on  Bad  River  Reserve  in  charge  of  Catholics Hi 

opened  at  Western  Shoshone  Agt^ncy  in  May,  doing  admirably 171 

Pahqnanhwong,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reserve,  sapported  by  Presbyterian  Board 

Foreign  Missions H7 

Red  Cliff  Reservation,  well  attended,  in  charge  of  Catholics tXI 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  reopened  in  May,  attendance  small 141 

Shoalwater  Bay,  cannot  be  maintained  for  more  than  eight  mouths  of  the  year. . .  M 

Tule  River  Agency,  in  saccessful  operation  daring  four  months  of  year 77 

Vermillion  Lake  Reserve,  doing  well 211 

Wolf  Point,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  in  operation  for  six  years M 

mission,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  (Mennonite)  Ill 

day,  Antelope's  settlement  on  SUnding  Rook  Reserve  (American  Miaaionary 

A  ssociation) !• 

Cannon  BIOl,  SUnding  Rock  Reserve  (Catholic) 114 

for  boys  at  Yankton  Agencv  (Episcopal) Ill 

"Hope"  boarding,  three  miles  from  Santee  (Episcopal) IM 

Omana  Agency,  in  charge  of  Boanl  Home  M  issions  ( Presbyterian) IM 

*8t  John's,  at  Cheyenne  River,  very  successful — in  charge  Episcopal  Choroh..  SI 

St  Mary's,  at  Santee  Agency,  doing  good  work,  35  pupils  (Episcopal) IM 

Santee  Agency,  doing  well  (American  \lissionar\-  Association)            IM 

night,  for  camp  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  opened  by  misaion- 

ary  (Mennonite) 121, 121 

School  building  and  church  built  on  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reserve  by  Catholics 217 

and  teacher's  residence  built  on  Fund  du  Lac  Reserve HI 

at  RoHebud  Agency,  old  dispensary  converted  into  temporary,  to  be  opened 

September  1 *. ■ 

boarding,  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  destroyed  by  fire  in  February  last;  now 

rebuilt 11 

Green  Bay  Agency,  nearly  completed 2U 

new,  completed  oy  Sisters  of  Charity  on  Coenr  d'AUne  Reaerve; 

capacity  52 30 

destroyed  by  fire  at  Crow  Agency  August  1 157 

Mennonite  mission,  rebuilt  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  witb  Govern- 
ment assistance 121 

new  and  commodious,  one  built  at  Standing  Rock  Agency 10 

at  Klamath  Agency,  finished;  capacity  100 HI 

erected  at  Osage  Agency Ill 

needed  at  Uintah  '^lley  Agency ;  present  one  unsnitable Itt 

very  much  needed  at  Siletr.  Agency Ill 

being  erected  at  White  Earth  Agency IM 

to  be  built  on  Lac  du  Flambeau  Rea*>.rve 217 

authority  given  for  two  at  Rosebud  Ageucy 91 

at  Poplar  Creek,  Fort  Peck,  inadequate VO 

Pnyallup  subagency  needs  repairs 211 

two  new,  at  Flathead  A  gpncy.  by  missionaries  ( Roman  Catholic) 19 

at  Siletz  Agency,  burned  in  N'ovember,  1882 Ill 

Yakama  Agency,  additions  to 271 

School  funds,  agents  should  be  allowed  discretion  in  disbursement  of Ill 

garden  of  14  acres  attached  to  boardinc-school  at  Warm  Springs  Agency Itt 

inspectom,  Omaha  councilroen  appointed  as IM 

Schools,  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  successfully  conducted  under  "Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal  " H 

eight,  among  Michigan  Indians,  and  two  more  needed  151 

for  Indians  of  Alaska,  should  be  provided tLtt 

four  boarding  and  one  day.  at  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency 2tt 

more  needed  at  Pine  Ridee  Ageucy M 

five,  among  North  Carolina  Cbernkees  supported  by  Society  of  Friends IM 

mission  Indians,  and  us  many  more  needed     . .' 74 

at  Fort  Peck  A<:ency.  two  Government  and  three  mission lO 

Klamath  A  uency,  in  prosperous  condition IM 

New  Y<»rk  Agency,  doing  well,  attendance  good 10 

no,  at  Southern  nie  Agency 71 

provided  for  Tonkawas Itt 

Omaha  Agency,  excellent  system  of  compulsory  attendance IM 

Rosebud  Agency,  olistacles  to  success  of Itt 

Sisseton  Ageucy,  all  flounshing  and  admirably  managed Itt 

Standing  Rock  A gency.  compulsory  attendance  recommended Itt 

statistics  relating  to  Indians S04-O 

three  day  and  two  industrial  boarding,  at  Ouapaw  Agency,  average  attendance  228  . .  141 

at  Pueblo  Agency,  supported  jointly  by  Government  and  Presbyterian  Cborch.  ISI 

throughout  the  country,  thirty-five  pupils  from  Rosebud  Agency  at  mission f7 

two,  at  Nevada  Agency,  well  attendeil Itt 

St.  Ignatius  mission.  Flathead  Agency,  doing  well IM 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  one  day,  the  other  industrial  boarding — attendance,  80 .  Itt 

on  Bad  River  Reserve,  supported  by  Presbjrterian  Board  Foreign  Misaiona 211 

promised  the  Yakaraas  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Government,  not  yet  buUt 211 

White  Earth  Agency,  making  gratifying  progress  . .  IM 

boarding,  eleven,  in  the  civilised  nations  of  Union  Agency Itt 

day.  Port  Madison  and  other  reservations,  closed  on  account  of  small  pay  ottvnA  for 

teachers Ml 

six  in  active  operation  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency ;  average  attendance  of  30  wchoHm  al 

each M 
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^hools,  ftiz  more  should  bo  Mt*blUhed  on  Standing  Rook  SeMire 106 

throe  needed  at  Crow  Creek  Agency 87 

indnctrial  boarding,  shonld  be  eatabliahed  on  reaervations 25^97 

three  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agenoy ;  condition  of Ill 

three  at  Pottawatomie  ana  Great  Nemaha  Agenoy ;  aTorage  at- 
tendance, 76  pnpila        161 

two  at  Standing  Rook  Agenoy ;  average  attendance,  77  pupils  ...  107 

at  Tulalip  Agency,  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Charity 200 

mission  boarding,  three  at  Colrille  A gency  (Roman  Catholic) 200 

day.  three  at  Fort  Peck  Agency.  In  charge  of  Presbyterians 182 

two  day  and  two  Sunday,  at  Rosebud  Agency  (Episcopal) 100 

day,  two,  at  R4»sebud  Agency,  with  average  attendance  of  15  pupils  each 07 

Sunday,  among  North  Carolina  Cherokees  well  attended 188 

(Ses  Education.) 

Seal-flshiog  of  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  almost  a  failure  this  year 201 

Sealing  and  flsbing  the  chief  mean's  of  support  of  Makahs  and  Quillehutes  of  Neah  Bay 202 

Seapcats  and  others,  statistics  concerning 388, 868 

Seeds,  none  issued  to  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  owing  to  deficient  appropriation 118 

Self-support  attempted  by  thirty  j-oung  Indians  at  Devil's  Lake 88 

Bad  River  Indians  capable  of  entire 216 

strong  effort  made  towards,  by  Lower  Yanktonnais  of  Crow  Creek  Agency 88^  87 

successful  effort  in,  by  ten  Intiian  farmers  at  "Wood  Lake  district,"  IJakota 81 

Self-supporting,  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  are 148 

all  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees,  except  the  lazy,  are 184 

citizen  Pottawatomies  industrious  and 144 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  Crows  of  Montana 156 

Flandreau  Indians  are  entirely 167 

Government  shonld  aid  Western  Sboshones  to  become 172 

Kansss  Kickapoos  have  ever V  advantage  for  becoming 1^ 

Indians  of  Sisseton  Apencv  virtually 108 

White  Earth  Agency  anxious  to  become 158 

obstacles  in  the  way  of  Pine  Rid^ie  Indians  becoming 06 

Red  Cliff  Indians  entirely 217 

Santee  Indians  almost 186 

Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake  making  earnest  efforts  to  become 84 

Tonkawas  have  no  means  of  becoming 104 

Seminoles  at  Union  Agency,  number  and  status  of 146 

statistics  relating  to 330,340,848,350 

Semple,  C.  M.,  principal  educational  department  Carlisle  training  school,  report  of  year's  work . 


Senebaa  at  Ouapaw  Agency,  number  and  status  of 140 

of  KtfW  York  supplied  with  stump-machines 188 

statistics  reUtiug  to 330, 384, 348, 354 

Serranos,  Coahuilas,  Dieguenos.  and  San  Luis  Rey  Indians  comprised  in  Mission  Agenoy 78 

Settlements  made  upon  "Cherokee  outlet,"  table  showing 41,42 

Settlers  and  Tonkawas,  no  trouble  has  ever  occurred  between 106 

encroachments  of.  upon  Lemhi  Reserve 118 

on  Duck  Valley  Reservation,  attention  of  Congress  again  called  to  bill  for  relief  of 52 

Shawnees,  statistics  relating  to 139, 380, 340, 848 

Sheep  and  goats,  Navi^Jos  entirely  dependent  upon  their  herds  of,  for  means  of  living 178 

distributed  to  Indians  of  Southern  Ute  Agency  (luring  year    78 

Sbeepeaters,  Bannacks,  and  Shosbones  at  Lemhi  Agency 118 

statistics  relating  to 328,346 

Sheldon,  H.B.,  Round  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of 74 

Sheldon,  Lionel  A^  governor  of  New  Mexico,  aunual  report  of 551-557 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Lientenant-Oeneral  of  the  Uniteti  States  Army,  and  staff  and  escort, 

visit  Yellowstone  National  Park.  <kc    401 

Sherman,  William  T.,  General,  and  staff  and  escort,  visit  Yellowstone  National  Park,  ice    401 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indians,  statistics  concerning 338,856 

Shoemaker  at  Forest  Grove  school,  Oregon,  report  of 230 

Shops,  mill,  and  honl,  agenoy  in  charge  of  Santee  Indians 106 

at  Hampton  Institute,  results  of  work  in 282 

work,  soon  to  be  opened  at  Fort  Hall  Agency    116 

Shoahones  at  Fort  Hall  Agency.  Idaho,  number  of  ..  Ill 

Bannacks,  and  Sbeepeaters  at  Lemhi  Agency 118 

statistics  relating  to  328, 334, 346, 358 

Silets  Agency,  Oretion,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wadsworth 187 

Simms,  John  A.,  Colvillo  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 190 

Sinnott,  P.  B..  Grand  Ronde  A  trency.  Oregon,  annual  report  of 184 

Sinslaws,  Coos,  and  Umpquas  belonging  to  .Siletz  Agency,  but  off  reservation 190 

statistics  concerning '       336 

Sloox  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  excellent  behavior  of 80 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  status  of 161 

Brul6  at  Rosebud  Agency,  status  of        96 

Commission,  action  and  renort  of 37 

Lower  Brnl6,  deserve  fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 88 

Lower  Yanktonnais  at  Crow  Creek,  condition  of 86 

(Ogalalla),  at  Pine  Ridiie  Agency,  number  and  status  of 92 

Sisaeton  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  status  of 82 

Sisseton  Agency,  status  of 108 

stetistics  relating  to     326,328,332,334,340,344.346,352 

Sioux  City  and  Paciflo  Railroad  in  Wyoming,  &:c         602 

Sisseton  Atfency.  Dakota,  fifth  annnsl  report  of  Agent  Crissey 108 

Sitting  Bull  and  band  transferred  from  charge  of  War  Department  to  that  of  Interior,  May  10  105 

to  Standing  Rock  Agency  from  Fort  Randall,  Dakota 106 

Stxea,  statistics  concerning 336 

S'Klallama  should  be  assigned  to  Neah  Bay  Agenoy   ^ 208 

statistics  concerning 338,  ^" 
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Bkins,  deer,  $1,000  worth  told  by  Warm  Springs  Indiaiu 

B'Kokomish.  or  Twanaf^  nUtifltica  conceminis 

Slavery  among  Nav^Joa,  20  p<'r«onH  released  from 

.Scaall-pox,  epMemio  of,  at  Southern  Vte  AK«ncy  

rumor  of.  bffaks  ap  achool  at  Onage  Agonry         

Smith,  John,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 

Boakea  at  Klamath  Agency,  nnmber  of 

statistics  relating  to. 


r 


Snider,  S.  E.,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  annual  i-enort  of 

Sommerrille,  K.  J.,  Umatilla  Agency.  Oregon,  annual  report  of - 

Sonth  Bay  Indians,  statistics  (^ncemini; 

Sonthem'  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  «f  Agent  Patten 

Spokanes,  of  Colville  Agency,  nnmlter  and  location  of 

statistics  concerning        

Squaw-men  trv  to  make  trouble  between  Wichitas  and  Che.venni's  and  A rapahoes     

" Squaws,"  at'^Vestern  Shoshone  Ageuoy,  Indian  women  no  longer  called  

Sqoaxins,  statistics  concerning ...  

Standing  Rock  Agency.  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  McLaughlin     .     

Statistics  of  Indisn  schools,  table  of 

pupils  at  Carlisle  training  school  for  fiscal  year  1888 

schools  and  missions  among  Indians  carried  on  by  religious  Nocioiit^ 

recapitulation  of  seneral  Indian 

Indian  stock,  crops,  and  labor 

Slookbridges,  statistics  concerning  

of  Green  Bay  Agency,  status  of 

Sappais,  statistics  relating  to 

Slock  and  farming  implements,  Santees  well  supplied  with 

at  Round  Valley  Agency,  nnmber,  condition,  Sco 

bam  built  on  Ponoa  Reservation 

bought  by  Flaudrean  Indians  with  proceeds  of  lands  in  Minnesota 

eattle  greatly  desired  b v  Lower  Yanktonnais  at  Crow  Creek 

purchase  of,  for  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  .  

Gorernment,  owned  at  Yakaroa  Agency 

on  Pnyallnp  Reserve  (tee  Cattle) 

bierease  of  needed,  at  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency 

Indian,  will  suffer  consequence  of  fires  on  grasing  lands,  Nex  Pero6  Reserve 

issued  to  Indians  at  Yakama  Agency 

Tule  River  Indians  during  past  summer,  better  care  of 

Kari^os  should  be  taught  how  to  cAre  for 

ewnea  and  well  cared  for  by  individual  Flathead  Indians 

by  Indians  of  Onrav  Agency  .     

Warm  Springs  Indians — number  &o 

vaising  at  Rosebud  Agency  not  as  successful  as  expected  owing  to  severe  winters 

by  Cheyennes  of  C'heyenne  und  Arapaho  Agency  very  snofessful 

*      Indians  at  PineRuIge  Agency,  why  it  is  not  sucoessfdl 

Yanktons,  greatly  increased  interest  in 

reservation  of  Peorias  and  Miamis  well  adapted  to 

the  roost  profitable  industry  for  Lower  Bml6s 

occupation  of  t  wo-thirds  of  the  Indianu  of  Klamath  A  gency 

Warm  Springs  Reservation  specially  adapted  for 

lange  of  200  or  300  acres  fenced  by  Tule  River  Indians  

very  little  owned  by  Cberokees  of  North  Carolina 

weA  cared  for  by  Indians  at  San  Carlos  Agency 

Stock-breeding,  &c.     (See  Arizona,  Montana,  and  \Vyoming.) 

Subsistence.     (fi^e«  Supplies.) 

Sabsistence  for  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency,  more  than  halfof  it  obtained  by  themselves  . 

from  their  own  farms^  New  York  Indians  well  snpplie<l  with 

of  Fond  du  Lac  chiefly  procured  by  labor  of  Indians  for  lumbermen.  Sec 

Fort  Pe<^k  Indians,  no  adequate  provision  made  for 

Grand  Portase  Indians  chiefly  derived  from  hunting  and  fishing,  Stc 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  obtained  by  their  own  labor 

Lar.  du  Flan)lM>au  Indians  derived  chiefly  from  hunting  and  fishing 

Pnyallups  depend  upon  their  own  farms  for 

supplies  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  $50,000  saved  in     

for  Standing  Rock  Agency  insufficient  for  number  of  Indians  now  sta- 
tioned there 

to  Mission  Indians,  none  given  except  to  sick  or  infirm 

Tonkawas  depen<ieut  upon  Government  rations  to  eke  out 

Saperstition  an  obstacle  to  education  of  children  at  I.«emhi  Agency 

in  regard  to  reporting  deaths  at  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency 

still  prevalent  to  some  extent  among  Pueblos 

very  strong  among  Hoopa  Indians 

Superstitions  prevalent  among  Blackfeet  Indians 

Sapplies,  absointel y  none  at  Navajo  A  gency  when  agent  took  charge 

annuity,  for  Mescalero  Agency  ample '. 

for  harness  shop  received  at  F^ort  Hall  Agency 

Jicarillas  very  good,  but  very  inadeonate 

Pine  Ridge  A  geno}'  excellent  iu  quality  and  ample  in  quantity 

Rosebud  Agency  very  good  in  quantity  and  quality 

Sonthem  Ute  Agency  very  inadequate 

•f  winter  clothing  delayed  in  reaching  Colorado  River  Agency  throagh  neglect  of 

Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company 

subsistence,  at  Mescalero  Agency,  good  quality  but  insufficient  in  quantity 

for  Standing  Rock  Agency  insufficient  for  increased  number  of  Indians. 

good  effect  of  gradual  reduction  of  Ponoas 

mnch  larger  needed  for  the  Crows 

noii«  \o  Gu«^«nxv«%  said.  At«v*^OM  this  year  except  beef  and  floor 
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Supply  of  wAter  at  Roaebad  Aeenoy  still  m*Da£ed  in  inconvenient  and  expenslre  old  way  ....  lOt 

Snrrey  for  irrigating  canal  on  Colorado  River  Reserve  ursed 6P 

of  balance  of  Devil's  Lake  Reservation  recomraonaed 8i 

bonndaries  of  Western  Shoshone  Reserve  to  be  made 171 

eastern  boundary  of  Grand  Ronde  Reservation  should  be  made  at  once 184 

Lemhi  Reserve  never  been  made;  very  necessary lit 

Mescalcro  Reservation,  New  Mexico,  Indians  assist  military  in  making 174 

Navi^o  Reservation  has  never  been  made  and  is  imperatively  needed 179 

Sortion  of  Umatilla  Reservation,  commission  appointed  to  make ST 

ilets  Reservation  very  maoh  n^edt^d                   191 

Indian  reservations,  $100,000  needed  this  year  for 1, 12,  IB 

{See  Boundary.) 

Swan,  William  A.,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  fii-st  annnal  report  of Tt 

T. 

Taber,  £.  6.,  superintendent  of  Cheyenne  boarding  school,  fourth  annual  report  of 12i 

Table  giving  areas.  Sec.  of  Indian  reservations 284-29§ 

of  Indian  medical  statistics 861 

statistics  of  Indian  population,  industries,  subsistence,  Sec 324-MS 

stock,  crops,  and  labor 344-859 

relating  to  Indian  education 304-82B 

religious,  vital,  and  criminal 824-849 

showing  appraisement  of  lands  of  Otoes  and  Missourias  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 296, 297 

disbursements  for  Indian  service,  aggregate  278 

made  from  appntpriationH  for  fiscal  year  1888 268-277 

present  liabilities  of  Uuitea  States  to  Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations..  250-266 

salaries,  incidental  expt'uses,  and  number  of  Indians  at  each  Agency 262-267 

savings  in  subsistence  supplies  this  year  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  . . .  .* 94 

status  of  pupils  of  Arapabo  roanuiU-iabor  and  boarding-school ! 124 

Teacher  at  American  Mission  Association  School  at  Antelope's  settlement  a  native  Sisseton  . . .  106 

Quinaielt  Agency  has  general  charge  of  affairs.  R.  M.  Rylatt 2G2 

Teachers  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  two  of  them  Indian  graduates 162 

of  Hampton  Normal  InBtitut<*,  Virginia,  reports  of . 224-230 

at  S'Kokomish  and  Dungeness  subagoncie«  reuign  on  account  of  insufUcient  pay 206 

for  schools  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  diflicultv  of  securing  suitable 76 

Teams,  ox,  needed  at  Standing  Rock  Agency  for  "  hostiles  "  anxious  to  farm 107 

Teamsters,  Indian,  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  very  honest  and  trustworthy 08 

results  of  year's  work  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Agency,  Indian  Territory.  123 

Telegraph  line,  Government,  at  Rosebud  Agency  in  demoralized  condition,  new  one  needed.  99 

Teninoes  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  number  of 190 

statistics  concerning 886, 356 

Tents,  many  Jicarillas  without,  during  very  severe  winter 176 

Tepees,  Indians  atCrow  Creek  obliged  to  live  in  them  because  their  "  houses  "  are  uninhabitable.  80 

tents,  and  brush  houses,  S<mthem  Ute  Indians  still  live  in 79 

used  in  summer  by  Lower  Bml6s  in  self-defense 88 

Thnnnan  act,  so  called,  respecting  failure  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  settle  ques- 
tions between  it  and  Government.  &c 668 

Timber  depredations  on  Indian  lanas,  legislation  much  needed  in  regard  to 29 

upon  Cceur  d'Ai6oe  Reserve  cause  much  annoj'ance 206 

on  Lower  Brule  Reserve  will  last  some  years  if  properly  cared  for 88 

scarce  and  hard  to  obtain  at  Rosebud  Agency 98 

very  abundant  at  Quapaw  Agency 188 

Title  to  lands  of  North  Carolina  Cherokees  held  in  trust  by  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfliEdrs..  188 

secured  to  Omahas  by  noble  efforts  of  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher 168 

much  desired  by  Wichitas,  Kiow«.s,  Comanches,  and  Apaches 128 

necessary  to  induce  Fort  Berthold  Indians  to  maJce  permanent  improvements ...  99 

universally  desired  among  Bad  River  Indians 216 

Title  to  lands.    (iSee  Allotments  and  Patents.) 

Tonkawa  Special  Agency,  Texas,  annual  report  of  Agent  Chandler 194 

Tonkawas  always  peaceable  and  fHendly  to  the  Govei-nment,  and  neglected  in  consequence. ..  IM 

statistics  concerning       836, 356 

Tonta  Apaches,  status  and  character  of 68 

Tootenays,  statistics  relating  to 836,856 

Towaconies  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of 128 

T'rader  at  Siletz  Agency  a  **  good,  square.  Christian  man  " 199 

Indian,  suffers  loss  at  hands  of  Government  at   Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 

Agency 128 

Traders,  six  whit<%  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  one  half-breed,  and  three  Indians 94 

Trades,  various,  learned  and  practiced  by  Santees  . .  166 

"Transfer  of  Fort  Stevenson  military  post  and  reservation,  Dakota,  from  War  Department  to 

Interior  Department  August  7,  1883 90 

Treaties  at  present  in  force  among  Indians  of  Pine  Kidge  Agency  working  iivjury  to  Uiem 93 

with  Indians,  suggestions  in  regard  to  existing *. .  no 

none  ever  made  with  Colville  Agency  Indians 109 

Treaty  of  1866,  with  Omahas  provides  for  individual  farms 168 

provisions  for  education  of  Indian  youth  unfulfilled 30, 81 

stipulations,  t«bles  showing  present  liabilities  of  United  States  to  Indian  tribes,  under.  250-256 

with  Western  Shoshones  expires  in  October 172 

Yakamas,  articles  of  wnich  Government  has  failed  to  fulfill 211 

Trespass  of  oattle-men  and  herds  upon  western  part  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Reservation  . .  119 
Trespasses.    (See  Depredations  and  Intrusion.) 

Trespassers  cutting  timber  on  Crow  Reserve,  Montana 167 

on  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  several  thousand 14S 

Round  Valley  Reservation,  California,  greatly  interfere  with  olvilization  of  In- 
dians     74 

Western  Shoshone  Reservation  cause  much  annoyance  and  damage  to  Indians .  6A 
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TrospaMiiiK  herdii  on  buidB  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Indians,  Indian  Territory IW 

Tribal,  relations  among  Hoopa  Indiana,  present  state  of 7t 

TriiMkrtite  alliance,  oflfensive  and  defensive  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Companies  against  rival  raU- 

road  companies,  dec Wl-<44 

Tritle,  F.  A.,  governor  of  Ari«ona,  annual  report  of 5<te-«51s 

Trust  funds  and  trust  lands,  statement  of  transactions  in,  during  vear  ending  October31, 1883.  25<k261 

Tofts,  John  Q.,  Union  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 14S 

Tnlalip  A  gency.  Washington"  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Buckley 2» 

Tnle  and  Teflon  Indians,  statistics  relating  to 324,344 

Tule  River  Agency,  California,  annual  ivport  of  Agent  B<dknap    Tl 

Thrtle  Mountain  country,  Dakota,  history  of.  and  Congressional  action  relating  to 88,31 

■IQI  Reserve,  Dakota,  Executive  order  relating  to 38^ 

Tw^kettles  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  nuraher  of » 

IT. 

Ukies,  statistics  relating  to 324.344 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sommerville Hi 

Umatillas,  statistics  concerning 344,354 

Umpquas,  Sinslaws,  and  Coos  belonging  to  Siletz  Agency,  but  off  reservation 190 

statistics  relating  to 336^354 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  annual  rep«>rt  of  Agent  Davis IW 

Utes  of  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  number  and  status  of 118 

Unoapapa  Sioux  at  Standing  Hook  Agency,  number  of lOS 

Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Tufts 145 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Wyoming,  route  and  business  of,  &o  Mi 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  debt  of,  to  the  Government  See M3 

differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  amounts  due  to,  for  Govern- 
ment service,  Sco 883 

disastrous  financial  complications  nlay  result  fh>m  failare  to 

refund  debt  of,  &.o 8P 

diversion  of  business  from,  to  other  roads 9Si 

dividendsof 858 

earnings  and  expenses  of 648-68 

fast  trains  of,  reduction  of  time  secured  by,  Stc 852 

feeding  lines  of,  promise  to  be  profitable,  &o 848-848 

floating  debt  of 8IS 

freight  and  passenger  rates  of 858 

fnndeddebtof  848 

investments  of,  and  income  therefrom 815 

land  grant  to,  condition  of 859-858 

sales  of  land  under 858,868 

lands  granted  to,  character  of 85&-8S8 

litigation  of,  causes  and  character  of.  Ac 8B8-80 

mileage  allowances  of 861 

Pullman's  contract  with,  Sec 8tt 

relations  between,  and  Government,  never  satisfactory 888 

second  mortgage-bonds  of,  fall  due  in  1885,  principal  Mid 

interest  of 888 

"so-called  Thnrman  act"  respecting,  failnre  of,  to  acMttla 

'  questions  between  the  company  and  Grovemment,  ito 888 

stock  and  bonds  owned  by 848 

'* tripartite  alliance"  of,  with  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  uid  Saint  Paol  Railroad  Com- 
panies, history' of  the.  &c 841-844 

Vnion  Paeiflo  to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  railroad  from.  Sec 881 

Utah,  a  commission  loyal  to  the  Consiitotion  and  laws  should  be  appointed  by  President  for 

the  government  of,  ice 686. 83T 

act  creating  Territory  of,  nullification  of  provisions  of,  &c 

provisions  of.  &o  

August  (1882)  elections  in,  failure  to  hold.  Sec    

church  and  state  in.  union  of.  Ac    —       .     

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in,  an  ordinance  incorporating 8^, 

Deseret  University  of.  veto  by  governor  of.  of  act  providing  new  buildings  for,  Ac 88S 

difBonlties  of  Congress  in  ascertaining  wants  of,  du; 618 

Edmunds'  law  for,  a  step  in  the  right  direotion.  Sec 837 

commissioners  under,  faithfully  performed  their  duties.  Sic 637 

education  in,  sectarian  character  of,  &c 8IS 

future  of,  &o     6ST 

governor  of,  duties  of,  &c 82T 

recommendation  of,  that  United  States  military  be  placed  under  United 

States  marshal,  fto — 828 

should  Congress  intend  to  execute  its  laws  in,  Ac. 

to  enable  him  to  execute  the  laws  in 

"irrepressible  confiict "  in,  &c 

laws  m,  Mormon  ofllcers  of  Territory  combine  to  defeat  execution  of,  &c 

for  the  establishment  of  religion,  if  legislature  should  refuse  to  repeal,  i^oald' 

be  abolished  by  Congress,  Sec 

legislative  council  for,  appointed  by  President  of  the  United  States,  should  compile  a 

code  of  laws  for,  in  unison  with  civilisation,  Slc 

legislature  for,  a  monogamous,  returned  under  the  Edmunds'  law.  Sec 

appointed  by  president  of  Mormon  church.  See 

denies  the  rlgntof  the  governor  of.  to  nominate  Territorial  officers,  Sto,. 

duty  of,  under  law  of  1882,  Sec 

if  it  fail  in  its  duties  under  act  of  1882.  stringent  measures  will  bo  rocom- 
m«ndeA  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  Stc 568 
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Vtob,  ItgiaUtioii  ft»r,  tbonld  be  abolished  if  it  refasea  to  repeal  laws  for  the  establiahniexit  of 

religion,  &c 

violates  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  making  laws  respeoting  re- 

li^on,  &c 830,684 

wholI.v  composed  of  Mormons,  &c 503 

Mormon  chnrch  of,  atirgranaisement  of.  by  Territorial  legislature,  Sec 634 

formally  declared  sovereijEm  in,  dec 634 

United  ^States  lands  in  Territory,  appropriated  by,  Stc 634, 635 

▼alne  of  its  real  testate,  &c 632 

Mormonism,  history  of,  &o 630 

Mormons'  *'  fanatical  di-eam  of  polygamic  empire,"  See 630 

Mormons  of,  disf i anchtsenient  of.  vrili  destmy  their  influence,  See 501 

doctrinal  belief  of,  &i; 502 

oppoHed  to  non-sectarian  education,  Ac « 685 

suits  of,  against  Ut<ih  Commibsion,  &c  504 

Perpetual  Bmieratinn  Fund  Company  of,  under  the  Mormon  church,  incorporated  to 

promote,  facilitate,  and  accomplish  imnilgnition  of  the  poor,  Sco 634 

Polygamists  In.  disfranchisement  of.  Sec 687 

Polygamous  marriagf^  in,  havo  declined  in  number.  Sec 504 

Polygamy  in,  act  of  Jnly  1, 1862.  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of,  dec 632, 633 

a  shame  to  humanity  and  a  by -word  and  reproach  among  civilized  nations, 

Ac 635 

dangers  and  troubles  from,  &c 635 

laws  relating  to 4$»9-50l 

the  maintenance  for  so  manv  vears  of  so  odious  a  doctrine  and  practice  aa, 

one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  &u    509 

statement  and  views  of  Utah  Commission  respecting,  dec 490 

United  States  laws  and  decisions  of  Supreme  Coni-t  prohibiting,  pro- 
nounced by  Mormon  legislature  of,  unconstitutional,  improvident,  mis- 
chievous, and  dangerous,  dto 634 

taught  and  practiced  in,  Sec ". 688 

remedy  of  the  troubles  in,  dec 636 

territorial  government  of,  an  unfaithful  agent  for  tliiity  years  of  Congress,  d:o 636 

unlawful  character  oft  drc 629, 635 

Territory  of,  date  of  organisation  of.  &c 628 

United»States  laws  for,  combination  to  nullify,  dec   627,633,634 

repeal  of  all,  asked  for  by  governor  of,  dE^c 630 

unanimity  of  Mormon  population  in  refusing  to  obey,  &o 629 

wiosital  condition  of  society  in,  questions  arising  under,  dec    627 

mRb  Commission,  Edmunds'  law  creating,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Sec 637 

governor  of  Utah  testifies  to  its  faithful  performance  of  its  duties,  Sco 637 

Mormon  suits  against,  &c 504 

municipal  elections  held  under  regulations  of.  See 603, 687 

report  of  the     .  499 

for  1882,  recommendations  of.  Sec 502,508 

revised  registration  under,  dec 503, 637 

success  of.  dec 687 

will,  if  Mormon  legislature  fails  in  its  duties  under  act  of  1882,  recommend 

stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy.  See  508 

VtoCommisaion  abolished  March  15,  1883 65,56 

Utos,  Capote,  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  number  of 78 

Colorow,  and  his  band  of,  willing  to  settle  at  Uintah  Valley  Agency a         199 

Southern,  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  number  of ^ 78 

should  be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  made  for  surveys  and  improvements 55 

statistics  relating  to 826,388,844,854,856 

Tabequache,  of  Ouray  Agency,  status  of 196,247 

V. 

Taeation  of  four  months  recommended  for  school  at  Colorado  River  Agenoy  on  aooount  of  ex- 
treme heat 62 

▼acoinated,  400Pimasand  Maricopas  last  spring 65 

Vaccination  of  nearly  all  Mescalero  Apaches 176 

Village,  Fort  Berthoid  Indians  compelled  to  live  crowded  in 00 

Villages,  Pimas  and  Maricopas  live  in,  during  winter  and  remove  to  their  &rms  in  summer. . .  64 

Visits  of  Indians  to  other  reservations  detrimental  to  progress 165 

Votii,  H. ,  missionary  teacher  of  night-school  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of 126 

Waooes  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  number  of 128 

statistics  relating  to 830 

Wadiworth.  F.  M.,  Siletz  Agency.  Oregon,  annual  report  of -. igj 

Wagons  issued  to  deserving  Indians  at  Lemhi  Agency,  a  great  incentive  to  industry 113 

259  owned  by  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  Indian  Territory 122 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  visits  Yellowstone  National  Park,  &c .  491 

Walla- Wallas,  statistics  concerning        .    386, 356 

War  captives  held  in  slavery  by  Navi^os 179 

Departanent  to  Interior,  transfer  of  military  property  at  Fort  Hall  from  the  oharge  ef 112 

Sitting  Bull  and  Dand  from  charge  of. 105 

Wann  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Smith lOX 

Indians  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  number  of 101 

statistics  concerning   336, 340, 356 

at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  number  of 'l91 

•tatiatica  concerning 836»840, 
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Water  obtained  at  Roaebud  Af^noy  at  f^reat  inconrenieDce  • 

on  NaviOo  Reaervation  not  fit  for  even  animala  to  drink 177 

supply,  good,  needed  on  Pawnee  Reserve ISS 

improred,  jjreatly  needed  on  Ponca  Reserve IN 

works  at  Rosebud  Afency,  sensible  and  eoonoiuical  plan  ■ngxeated  for • 

on  Ponca  Reserve,  very  inadequate IM 

Weeminuches  at  Southern  Uto  Aeency.  number  of 71 

Wella,  artesian,  very  much  needed  on  Crow  Creek  Reserve tl 

sunk  on  Pawnee  Reserve,  under  direction  of  agency  physiolMi IS 

Weatem  Shoshone  A eency,  Nevada,  second  annual  report  of  Asent  Mavbugh IM 

Shnshones  show  unusual  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children 171 

Wheat  could  be  very  profitably  cultivated  at  Lower  BrulA»Agency : .  S 

Whiaky  and  crime  uuknown  online  Ridge  Reservation  M 

dealer  arrested  at  Flathead  Agency W 

prosei:uted  at  Mackinac  Agency .' 1S8 

dealers,  four  arrested  andprosecuted  for  selling  liqnor  to  Tonkawaa  . .  Ut 

four  to  be  tried  at  Wichita  court  for  selling  to  Cheyennes  and  Antpahoea IS 

have  ample  opportunity  to  escape  punishment  at  Union  Agency,  Indian  Terri- 
tory   Ml 

two  arrested  at  Warm  Springs  Agenov;  nominal  fines IN 

prosecuted  and  convictea  by  agent  of  Tiile  River  lart  fkU 78 

vigorously  dealt  with  at  Quaoaw  Agency 141 

■old  to  Indians  of  SisMton  Agency  in  Brown's  Valley IM 

U  tab  by  Mormons IS6 

the  baneof  the  Michigan'indians     IS 

cause  of  most  crimes  committed  by  Indians 191,  IN 

traffic  a  curse  to  Hoopa  Indians 71 

among  Mission  Indians  suppressed  in  groat  measure  by  proaeention 74 

New  York  Indians  impottHible  to  suppress 18 

Red  Cliff  Indians  decreasing X17 

at  Fort  Belknap  Agency  carried  on  quite  successfully IN 

Uintah  ViUley  Agency  difficult  to  suppress  IN 

doing  great  ip,inry  to  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians  Hi 

flourishing  at  Fort  Peck  Agency IN 

not  altogether  supprei*sed  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Kemaha  Agency 19 

stiU  flourishing  among  Round  Valley  Indians Tl 

the  chief  trouble  at  Tonkawa  Agency,  Texas  . .     IK 

greatest  obstacle  to  improvement  o'  Lemhi  Indians      114 

main  obstacle  to  civilization  of  Indians  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency M 

very  extensive  at  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  witli  attendant  evila lO 

with  Indians  c^msiderod  a  "trivial  offense"  hy  United  States  district  judge 

of  San  Francisco   74 

with  Indians  should  be  punished  more  severely 4,  IN 

Whisky.     (See  Intemperanc*'  and  liquors.) 

White  !Barth  Agency,  Minnesota,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Luse IS 

Reserve,  Minnesota,  Executive  order  restoring  part  of  public  domain 48,281 

White  man  in  Jail  at  Qulnaiclt  Agency  for  murder  of  an  Indian   lA 

White  Mountain  Apaches  permitted  to  locate  flO  miles  from  San  CM*loa  Agency  at  request  &t 

General  Crook N 

status  and  character  of 17 

White  River  Utes  of  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  number  and  status  of IN 

Whites^bout  3,000,  lawfully  within  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory 145 

and  Hoopa  Indians,  friendly  relations  between 79 

Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  friendly  relations  between IN 

arrest  of  two,  for  stealing  horses  fh>m  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoee IS 

commit  extensive  depredations  upon  lands  of  Uuion  Agency,  Indian  Territory 144 

contact  of  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency  with,  not  beneficial. . .  15S 

demoralization  of  Indians  of  San  Carlos  Agency  by  contact  with |7 

encroachments  of,  upon  Lemhi  Reservation Ill 

have  purchased  most  of  the  lands  of  Pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso 181 

in  fraudulent  possession  of  lands  of  Norih  Carolina  Cherokees IS 

interfere  too  much  with  Indians  of  Colville  Agency si 

trespassing  upon  timber  of  Copurd'AJ^ne  Reserve 2S 

very  anxious  for  Umatilla  Indians*  lands is 

•with  their  cattle  intrude  upon  (rrand  Ronde  Reserve is 

Wichitas,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  ana  Wichita  agency,  number  of IS 

statlHtics  relating  to 830,34t,S48 

Wichumni,  Kaweah,  and  Ring's  Hirer  Indians,  statistics  relating  to 334 

Wicks,  J.  B.,  Episcopal  missionary  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  report  of 131 

Wilbur,  Agent,  well-deserved  tribute  to  long  and  faithful  service  of 210 

Wilcox,  P.  P..  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 

Wilkinson.  George  W.,  Omaha  aiid  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 

Winnebagoes  of  Omaha  Agency,  status  of 

statistics  relating  to 

*' Winona  Lodge,"  built  for  Indian  girls  at  Hampton,  Va 

Witchcraft,  Mescaleros  firm  believers  in 

Wooil,  900  cords  cut  and  sold  by  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  averaging  $4  a  cord 

Wood,  Oliver.  Neah  Bay  and  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory,   annaal  report  of 

Agent 

Woodin,  Lewellyn  E.,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Consolidated  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  an. 

nual  report  of 

Wool  clip  of  Nav^jos  this  year  800.000  pounds 

6,000  pounds  clipped  and  sold  to  trader  by  Indiana  of  Southern  Ute  Agency  tlda  y 

Wright,  James  G.,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 

Wyandottesat  Quapaw  Agency,  number  and  status  of 

statistics  relating  to ....I 

Wylacklea,  atatisUcaTeUiUn^to .'..'.'.'/.'.'.  8H 
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ryoming,  agricnltiiral  reMmroeB  of,  Ste fl03-4K)4 

area  of 569 

areas  and  mean  heights  of 564 

artesian  wells  in,  great  sacoess  of,  &o 612 

,  hanks  of,  list  of 615 

oattle  in,  conti^oos  diseases  among,  nnknown 585 

raising  in,  associated  management  of,  &o 577 

business  ot  surpasses  by  ntr  every  other  industry,  Sec 575 

estxays  and  mavericks  of,  dec 580 

history  and  present  condition  of,  Ac 570 

how  conducted,  ^^ 577 

large  companies  enga(i|;ed  in 582 

opportunities  for  the  investment  of  moderate  capital  in 583 

pastoral  advantages  for 585 

sUtistics  of;  &c 585 

slaughtering  in 586 

Central  Pacific  RaSlroad  In,  building  of,  &o 601 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad  in,  Stc 602 

cities,  towns,  camps,  and  forts  of,  &c 561,567 

climate  o:l^  effect  of,  upon  various  diseases,  &c 669, 570 

remarkable,  &c 560,568-575 

cultivable  acreage  of 560 

debt  of  counties  of 614 

Delegate  of,  to  Congress,  official  count  of  elections  of;  from  organisation  of  Terri- 

torv 613 

exhibit  of.  at  tbe  Denver  Mining  and  Industrial  Exhibition  one  of  the  centers  of 

attraction 699 

fkrm  products  of,  not  exported.  Sec 602 

fish,  nearly  all  the  streams  of,  abound  in,  &o 624 

game  in 624,625 

geography  of.  Sec. 561-568 

governor  of,  report  of 559-625 
orse-racing  in,  amone  ranchmen 689-591 

Indians  in,  robberies  by,  of  the  cattle  of  ranchmen  increasing,  &o 608 

irrieation  companies  formed  in.  Sec 604 

legislature  of,  names  of  members  of 615 

live-stock  interests  of;  &c 575-591 

meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Laramie,  Sec 571 

Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  in.  Sec 622 

minerals  of,  &c 660,591-600 

minina:  districts  of 664 

miscellaneous  information  respecting.  Sec 612 

more  than  one-fifth  of;  covered  with  timber,  &o 561 

mountains  of 668 

oiBcersof  list  of 614,615 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  in,  route  of.  Sec 601 

townsalong,  Sui 562 

popuUktionof 669-612 

precious  and  superior  metals  in,  abundant,  and  on  the  high  road  to  development, 

Ac 591 

public  lands  in,  how  settled,  and  practices  of  stockmen  upon J04-608 

school  statistics  of 613 

questions  of  public  policy  for.  Sec 604 

railroad  in,  from  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 601 

railroads  of.  Sec 600-602 

rainfaU,  temperature,  &c.,  at  Cheyenne,  Sec 678,574 

sheep  husbandry  in,  expenses  and  profit  of 589 

steadily  growing  in  fsvor 587 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  in.  Sec 602 

statistics  of,  real  and  personal  property 615-624 

school,  Sec 616-624 

tax  levy.  Sec 615-624 

stock-raising  the  chief  industry  of 559 

timber  in,  considerable  bodies  of 625 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  in,  route  and  business  of.  Sec 600 

United  States  mail  service  in,  inadequate,  irregular,  Sec 611 

wild  game  in,  deBtmction  of^  Sec 624 

laws  for  the  protection  of.  Sec 624 

once  abundant,  but  now  scarce,  d&c 624 

Wyoming  and  Montana  Railroad  in,  Sec 602 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  government  management  and  proposed  extension  of, 

fully  discussed,  Sui 609 

Jurisdiction  over,  proposition  of,  respecting,  Sec 609 

nineteen-twentieths  of,  in.  Sec 609 

Y. 

'akama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Milroy 209 

'akamas,  statistics  concerning 338, 358 

'ankton  Agency,  Dakota,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Ridpath 110 

'anktonnais  Sioux  from  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  to  Standing  Rook,  transfer  of  386 105 

'ellowstone  National  Park,  annual  report  of  superintendent  of  the  487 

assistant  superintendents  of;  disposition  of,  and  permanent  ac- 
commodations for,  &o 489 

salaries  of;  inadequate,  Ate 489 
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YellowBtone  Xatiooal  Park,  Chief  Jastice  of  United  States  and  Senators  visit,  Ac 

erection  of  boildingsin,  Sec 

nme  in,  slauKhter  of,  practically  Buspended,  &c 

Ofoieral  and  Lieatenant-General  of  the  Army  and  staff  Tisil,  tt.. 

government  and  protection  of  people  of,  laws  relatinir  to 

government,  management,  ana  prox>oeed  extension  of,  fnHy  di>- 

cnssed,  Sui 

headquarters  of,  &c 

hotel  company,  elegant  building  of,  for  the  accommodatioo  of 

tourists,  dM}.,  at    

improvement  company  of,  much  dissatisfaction  irith  and  resent- 

mentagainst 

Jurisdiction  over,  proposition  of  Wyoming  respecting,  Sec  

nineteen-twentieths  oi.  in  Wyoming.  Sec 

Nortliem  Pacific  Railroad,  a  branch  of,  oonstmcted  within  dgfal 

miles  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  &c 

President  Arthur  and  suite  visit,  Sec 

protection  and  improvement  of,  division  of  responsibility  for  tkt, 

betwc»en  two  deputments  of  Government  unwise,  &c 

road-making  and  bridge-building  in,  Sec 

tourists  visiting  the 

Toung,  John,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 

Yuma  Reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  order  establishing 

Yumas  at  San  Carlos  Agency,  status  and  condition  of 

statistics  relating  to 

Z. 

Zia,  general  condition  of  Pueblo  of,  Sec  

Zufii,  general  coudition  of  Pueblo  of.  Sec 

Reserve,  New  Mexico,  Executive  order  defining 
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